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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP. 


Mr.  Lawes  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
ame  additional  experiments  in  feeding  sheep  on 
ifterent  foods.*  It  is  some  fifteen  years  ago  that 
fr.  La^ves  first  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
leiits  on  sheep,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
early  all  our  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to 
be  nutritive  value  of  foods,  and  to  the  fattening 
ualities  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  are  due 
)  bis  investigations.  Others  have  made  experi- 
lents,  but  few  have  conducted  them  with  that 
atience  and  comprehensiveness  which  are  needed 
)  render  the  results  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

I  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  all  that  wealth 
3uld  command  or  scieuce  suggest  has  been  called 
ito  req^uisition,  and  the  farmers  of  all  countries 
re  indebted  to  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbebt  for  their 
fe-long  aud  indefatigable  efibrts  to  throw  light  on 
le  various  questions  pertaining  to  agricultural 
jience. 

This  last  series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  of 
leep  was  instituted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
ertaining  how  far  cellulose  or  woody  fiber,  which 
nters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  hay,  straw, 
wn-stalks,  &c.,  is  digested  and  contributes  to  meet 
iie  respiratory  requirements  of  the  body,  or  to  the 
)rmatioa  of  fat ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
;  serves  little  other  purpose  than  that  of  supply- 
ig  bulk,  aud  dilution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  other 
onstituents  of  the  food — thus  aiding  their  diges- 
on  and  assimilation,  and  then  passing  off,  itself 
ndigested  and  unchangal. 

A  number  of  three-year  old  Hampshire  Down 
^etlier  sheep,  in  very  poor  condition,  were  pur- 
liased  for  the  experiment.  Twenty  sheep  were 
jlected  from  them,  and  divided,  as  evenly  as  pos- 
ble,  into  four  lots  of  five  each.     They  were  put 
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five  sheep  at  this  time,  in  pen  1,  averaged  119  lbs. 
each  ;  those  in  pen  2,  118.6 ;  in  pen  3,  119.2  ;  and 
in  pen  4,  118.2  lbs. 

During  the  first  eight  weeks  all  the  pens  were 
supplied  with  nothing  but  meadow-hay,  cut  up 
into  chaff,  and  water.  This  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  them  to  get  accustomed  to  their 
new  quarters  and  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
bulk  of  their  food  before  the  experiment  proper 
should  commence.  During  this  preliminary  period 
of  eight  weeks,  the  five  sheep  in  pen  1  gaiued  5 
lbs. ;  in  pen  2  they  lost  10  lbs. ;  in  pen  3  they  lost 
7  lbs. ;  and  in  pen  4  they  gained  11  lbs. 

It  was  Mr.  Lawes'  intention  to  mix  some  straw 
with  the  hay  in  one  of  the  pens — the  object  being 
to  furnish  only  just  digestible  matter  enougli,  be- 
side w«ody  fiber,  to  keep  the  animals  from  losing 
weight;  but  it  was  found,  after  a  short  trial,  that 
hay  and  straw  together  would  not  do  this,  aud  so 
the  sheep  were  allowed  hay  alone. 

Some  of  our  farmers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  their  sheep  through  the  winter  on  straw, 
with  an  occasional  feed  of  hay,  may  be  surprised 
at  this  result,  but  the  facts  are  undoubtedly  as  here 
stated;  and  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  ascertain 
whether  sheep  so  fed  do  not  actually  lose  .rather 
than  gain  during  the  winter. 

The  experiment  proper  commenced  January  2-5, 
1861.  Thefivesheep  in  each  pen  were  fed  as  follows: 

Pen  1.  Meadow-hay-chaff  alone,  ad  liMtum. 

Pen  2.  1  lb.  of  ground  beans  per  head  per  day ; 
meadow-hay-chaff  ad  liMUim. 

Pen.  3.  1  lb.  of  ground  barley  per  head  per  day ; 
meadow-hay-chaiT  ad  libitum. 

Pen  4.  About  6^  ounces  of  ground  beans,  and 
about  3i  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  per  head  per  day; 
meadow-hay-chaff  ad  libitum. 

All  the  sheep  had,  in  addition,  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  water  always  within  their  reach. 

The  experiment  wiis  continued  until  September 
6  ]  861,  a  period  of  thirty-two  weeks. 


TIIE    GEKESEE    FAPw^fER. 


In  pen  1  the  five  sheep  consumed,  in  thirty-two 
weeks,  8,65Si  lbs.  of  hay,  and  increased  in  weight 
84  lbs. 

In  pen  2  the  five  sheep  eat  805  lbs.  of  beans  and 
2,225  J  lbs.  of  hay,  and  increased  124  lbs. 

In  pen  3  the  five  sheep  eat  1120  lbs.  of  barley 
and  2,899  lbs.  of  hay,  and  increased  164  lbs. 

In  pen  4  the  five  sheep  eat  42Ci  lbs.  of  beans, 
226  lbs.  of  linseed  oil,  2,949f  lbs.  of  hay,  and  in- 
creased 171i  lbs. 

In  other  words,  each  sheep  in  pen  1  eat,  on  an 
average,  22^  lbs.  of  hay  per  head  per  week,  and 
gained  8\  ounces. 

In  pen  2  each  sheep  eat  6f  lbs.  of  beans  and  18| 
lbs.  of  bay  per  week,  and  increased  1  lb. 

In  pen  3  each  sheep  eat  7  lbs.  of  barley  and  18 
Jbs  of  hay  per  week,  and  increased  1  lb.  Oi  oz. 

In  pen  4  each  sheep  eat  3  lbs.  10^  oz.  of  beans, 
1  lb.  6i  oz.  linseed  oil,  18^  lbs.  of  hay  per  week, 
and  increased  1  lb.  li  oz. 

Mr.  Lawes  remarks:  "The  general  result  of  the 
experiment  is,  as  might  be  expected,  that  sheep 
tnus  fed  upon  dry  food  alone  (with  water)  increased 
very  little  compared  with  the  average  result  ob- 
tained with  a  good  mixed  diet  of  dry  and  succu- 
lent food." 

Mr.  Lawes  does  not  say  what  he  considers  an 
average  increase  when  the  sheep  have  dry  and  suc- 
culent food,  but  we  may  state  that  in  his  previous 
exf)eriments  sheep  fed  on  oilcake  and  turnips 
(Swedes)  increased,  on  an  average,  1.14  oz.  per 
week;  those  fed  on  oats  and  turnips,  2  lbs  0^  oz. ; 
tliose  fed  with  clover-hay  and  turnips,  2  lbs.  3| 
oz.;  and  those  on  oat-straw  and  turnips,  1  lb.  5|  oz. 

In  another  experiment,  27  sheep,  fed  in  the  field 
en  turnips,  clover-hay  and  barley-meal,  gained,  on 
«n  average,  1  Hi.  14J  oz.  per  head  per  week. 

In  another  experiment,  sheep  fed  on  dry  barley- 
meal  and  niaii;.'ol  wurzels  increased  2  lbs.  OJ  cz.  per 
week,  and  tiid.se  on  barley-meal  (steeped  in  water 
fur  .Go  hours;  luid  mangel  wurzels  increased  2  lbs. 
8i  oz.  per  hertd  per  week ;  and  sheep  having  oil- 
cake and  mangel  wurzels,  3  lbs.  0^  oz.  per  head 
per  week. 

In  another  experiment,  46  Cotswold  sheep  fed 
for  20  weeks  on  oilcake,  clover-hay  and  turnips 
(Swedes)  increased  8  lbs.  2J  oz.  per  head  per  week, 
•while  46  Hampshire  Downs,  with  the  same  food, 
increased  2  lbs.  12  oz.,  and  46  Sussex  Downs 
8  lbs.  If  oz. 

Tbpse  experiments  show  very  clearly  the  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  sheep  with  succulent  food,  such 
fts  turnips  or  mangel  wnrzelB,  in  connection  with 


hay  and  other  fodder.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  sheep  fed  liberally  on  hay  and  grain,  with 
some  succulent  food,  such  as  turnips,  will  increase 
three  times  as  much  as  those  fed  on  hay  alone. 
The  above  experiments  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
So  far,  they  sustain  the  opinion  of  our  own  farmers, 
who  attribute  to  turnip.s,  mangels,  beets,  carrots, 
parsneps,  and  other  root  crops,  a  higher  value  than 
the  amount  of  nutriment  they  contain  would  in- 
dicate. A  few  roots  given  in  connection  with  dry 
food  imparts  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  jirobably  en- 
ables the  animal  to  extract  more  nourishment  from 
the  dry  food. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  facts  brought 
out  by  these  experiments,  which  we  shall  aUude  to 
in  a  future  number. 


lOANUEES  FOB  TOBACCO. 


A  ooEEESPONDENT  wislies  our  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  best  manures  for  tobacco. 

In  reply,  we  would  say,  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  and  our  opinion,  if  we  must 
give  one,  must  be  based  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  wrote  an  Essay  on  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  for  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  which  the 
Society  was  kind  enough  to  award  a  prize.  "We 
there  alluded  to  the  fact  tbat  super pliosphate  of 
lime  had  an  astonishing  effect  on  the  growth  of 
turnips  —  doubling,  trebling,  and  not  unfrequently 
quadrupling  the  crop.  It  also  had  a  tendency  to 
give  the  turnips  a  small,  highly  elaborated  leaf.  It 
also  developed  the  small  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  turnip  grew  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant. 
The  turnips,  too,  came  to  maturity  much  earlier 
than  those  not  manured  with  the  superphosphate. 
In  the  same  field  where  these  experiments  were 
tried,  the  turnips  dressed  with  rich  ammoniacal 
manures  were  very  late,  as  compared  with  all 
others,  and  especially  as  compared  with  those  hav- 
ing superphosphate.  « 

After  stating  these  facfl«,  we  asked  the  question, 
whether  superphosphate  wonld  not  be  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  manure  for  tobacco  ?  As  we  un- 
derstand the  raattter,  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  the 
plants  early,  and  also  to  get  a  leaf  that  is  well  ma- 
tured. The  seed  is  quite  slow  in  germinating,  and 
the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  al.so  slow,  and 
at  tlie  North  the  crop  does  not  always  mature  as 
early  as  is  desirable.  Superphosphate,  we  thouglit, 
I  would  be  likely  to  favor  the  more  rapid  permin»> 
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on  of  the  seed   and  the   growth   of  the  young 
ant,  and  also  accelerate   early  maturity  with  a 
ore  highly  elaborated  leaf. 
So  much  for  the  essay. 

We  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter,  when  one 

ening  coming  up  from  New  York  on  the  steamer, 

M.  Saxton,  the  well-known  agricultural  book 

blisher,  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Lindsley,  of  "West 

griden,    Ot.      He  inquired   if    it   was  the   Mr. 

iRRis  who  wrote  the  Essay  on  Phosphates,  and 

being  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  asked  us  if 

3  recollected  making  some  remarks  about  the  in- 

lence  superphosphate  was  likely  to  have  on  to- 

,cco.  We  recollected.    "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  tried 

and  it  had  just  the  effect  you  said  it  would 

■vey 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  very  best 
inure  that  could  possibly  be  used  for  tobacco  at 
e  North  would  be  superphosphate  of  lime.  It 
ly  not  give  a  very  large  growth,  but  it  would 
satly  improve  its  quality  —  and  this  is  what  is 
sired. 

We  would  use  it  in  this  way :  First,  after  pre- 
ring  the  bed  for  the  seed,  scatter  over  it  broad- 
st  from  two  to  three  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per 
lare  rod ;  rake  it  in  and  sow  the  seed.  It  will 
t  hurt  the  seed. 

rhe  superphosphate  will  hasten  the  germination 
the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
will  develope  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants,  so 
it  when  they  are  pulled  up  there  will  be  more 

I  adhering  to  them,  and  they  can  be  transplanted 
th  less  uncertainty.  In  transplanting  we  would 
ily  the  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 
'  acre,  in  the  hills.  It  will  not  hurt  the  roots 
the  plant  if  put  in  the  hole  with  them,  but  it 

II  be  better  perhaps  to  mix  the  superphosphate 
ittle  more  with  the  soil,  though  the  great  value 
superphosphate  consists  in  giving  the  plants  an 
'ly  start,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  near  the 
)t8  during  the  early  growth  of  the  plant. 

[f  our  correspondent  does  not  wish  to  g©  to  the 
pense  of  purchasing  superphosphate  at  the  rate 
$45  per  tun  —  though  we  feel  considerable  con- 
ence  that  it  will  pay  —  he  might  try  plaster,  and 
the  same  way.  If  there  was  any  reliance  to  be 
iced  on  the  theory  that  the  composition  of  the 
163  of  a  plant  indicate  what  manures  are  best 
ted  for  its  growth,  lime  and  magnesia  would  be 
)  specific  manures  for  tobacco  —  inasmuch  as 
ese substances  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
1  of  tobacco.  But  we  know  from  repeated  ex- 
nmenta,  that  the  theory  is  not  correct.    About 


one-half  of  the  ash  of  potatoes  and  turnips  consists 
of  potash,  and  yet  these  plants  are  rarely  benefitted 
by  an  application  of  potash.  On  the  other  hand, 
turnips  contain  very  little  phosphates,  while  the 
asli  of  wheat  is  nearly  all  phosphates  of  lime  and 
potash,  and  yet  phosphates  are  exceedingly  benfi- 
cial  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  while  they  have  usu- 
ally little  effect  on  wheat.  The  theory,  therefore, 
that  the  composition  of  the  manures  should  cor- 
respond to  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  crop 
to  be  grown  is  not  always  true,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  true  in  any  case. 


HIGH  FEEDING. 


In  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  or  in  keeping  milch 
cows,  few  farmers  appreciate  the  advantages  of  high 
feeding.  A  large  amount  of  food  is  required  to 
keep  the  animal  alive,  and  the  milk  or  flesh  and  fat 
which  we  obtain  is  derived  from  the  food  given  in 
excess  of  this  quantity.  If  a  horse  will  draw  a 
tun,  and  the  empty  wagon  weighs  15  cwt.,  we  can 
only  take  a  load  of  5  cwt. ;  but  attach  another 
horse  and  we  can  then  take  a  load  of  25  cwt.  In 
other  words,  the  effective  power  of  the  two  horses 
is  Jive  times  as  much  as  the  one. 

It  is  so  in  feeding  milch  cows  and  in  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep — it  is  the  few  pounds  of  extra  feed 
that  we  give  which  produces  the  desired  milk  and 
fat.  To  give  only  enough  food  to  keep  the  animals 
in  a  stationary  condition,  when  the  object  is  to  get 
them  fat,  is  manifestly  absurd,  and  to  give  them 
only  a  little  more  than  is  necessary,  and  thus  get 
only  a  little  fat,  is  also  very  poor  economy,  when 
by  a  few  pounds  more  food  we  might  double  or 
tretle  the  amount  of  fat  or  milk. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  thaS 
farmers  do  not  let  their  fattening  cattle  and  sheep 
have  all  the  food  they  will  eat.  This  is  not  tlie 
case.  They  let  them  have  food  enough  but  it  is 
not  as  nutritious  as  it  should  be.  We  do  not  feed 
enough  grain. 

We  are  aware  that  this  will  seem  strange  doc- 
trine to  some  of  our  readers  in  this  vicinity,  and  in 
the  Eastern  States,  where  grain  is  now  so  high,  and 
beef,  mutton  and  pork  so  low.  But  in  truth, 
this  does  not  affect  the  question.  Hay  is  quite  aa 
high,  relatively,  as  grain,  and  if  it  will  pay  at  all  to 
fatten  cattle  or  sheep,  it  will  pay  to  feed  them 
well.  In  fact,  it  will  not  pay  to  feed  them  in  any 
other  way.  We  do  not  say  that  cattle  can  be  fat- 
tened here  at  a  profit.  We  hardly  see  how  such  can 
be  the  case,  at  the  present  price  of  beef  and  grain, 
but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  obviate  the  difliculty 
by  stinting  them  in  their  food.  If  high  feeding  does 
not  pay,  poor  feeding  certainly  will  not. 
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JOURNAL  01'  THE  BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  is  "  Practice  with  Science,"  and  the 
Journal  iasned  semi-annually  by  the  Society  is 
<K>ndiictcd  in  strict  accordance  with  this  idea.  It 
is  not  Practice  and  Science,  but  Practice  with 
Science.  The  articles  are  many  of  them  eminently 
practical,  but  the  aim  of  the  writers  is  to  have 
them  ia  accordance  with  scientific  principles.  On 
thft  otlier  hand,  many  able  scientific  treatises  are 
puWisiied,  but  they  have  almost  invariably  a  direct 
bearing  on  practical  agriculture. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  (No.  XLIX.)  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  There  are 
twenty-nine  articles.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
of  them  are  the  Report  of  some  experiments  with' 
different  manures  on  wheat  for  several  years  in 
succession,  on  the  same  land,  in  Kent,  by  J.  B. 
Lawks  and  Dr.  Gilbert  —  the  results  confirming 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  L.,  from  his  exten- 
sive experiments  on  land  of  a  different  cliaracter 
at  Rothamsted,  in  Herts. 

"We  have  also  an  account  of  the  effect  of  different 
manures  as  a  top-dressing  on  wheat,  at  Cirencester, 
by  Dr.  Voeloker  —  the  most  projitable  dressing 
being  \\  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  next 
most  profitable  dressing,  2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  acre.  The  former  gave  au  increase 
over  ti»e  unmanured  plot  of  14  bushels,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  increase  of  13 J  bushels  per  acre.  These 
experiments,  therefore,  confirm  what  we  have  so 
often  asserted,  that  nitrogen  or  ammonia  is  the 
principal  substance  needed  to  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat. 

Dr.  VoELOKBB,  chemist  to  the  society,  continues 
in  this  number  his  valuable  report  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese;  and  also  furnishes  an  article  on 
the  commercial  value  of  artificial  manures,  as  de- 
termined by  analysis  and  practical  experiments. 

There  is  also  an  article  on  "Farmyard  Manure," 
by  J.  B.  Lawes,  showing  the  value  of  manure  made 
from  different  foods.  The  substance  of  this  article 
was  published  in  the  Oenesee  Farmer  for  May,  1860, 
page  143. 

A  prize  Esiay  on  Harvesting  Corn  (wheat),  by 
Peter  Love,  contains  much  valuable  information. 
One  of  his  recommendations  shows  how  important 
the  farmers  of  England  consider  autumn  cultiva- 
tion.   He  says : 

"For  the  cnnvenionce  of  autumn  cultivation,  all 
crops  should  be  cot  low  and  shocked  up  in  straight 
parallel  rows,  pretty  wide  apart,  so  as  to  allow 
cultivation  to  proceed,  even  though  the  weather 
liionld  retard  the  carting  of  the  crop." 


He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  cutting  the  wheat 
close  to  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
straw  for  litter  and  manure. 

"The  custom  of  mowing  barley  and  oats,"  he 
says,  "and  carting  tliem  loose,  is  most  slovenly,  and, 
as  far  as  oats  are  concerned,  very  wasteful,  be- 
sides being  at  all  times  injurious  to  the  fodder." 

He  thinks  reaping  machines  should  take  a  wider 
swathe,  as  much  power  is  absorbed  by  dividing  tbe 
cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

"As  we  increase  the  width  of  swathe,"  he  says, 
"  we  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  distance  to  be 
traveled  by  the  horses  in  cutting,  and  the  work- 
men in  gathering  and  tying  up ;  with  a  four  feet 
width  of  cut  the  horses  must  travel  2  1-16  miles 
per  acre,  aud  the  binders  the  same  ;  while  with  sm 
eight  foot  width  of  cut  the  distance  is  only  1  1-32 
mile,  or  half  the  distance,  which  will  lower  the 
expense  of  gathering  and  binding  by  at  least  2  cents 
per  100  sheaves." 

He  has  used  reaping  machines  for  nine  years, 
and  estimates  that  they  save  aboat  $1.76  per  acre, 
after  allowing  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine for  repairs,  interest,  &c, 

"We  have  next  an  article  on  "  Destructive  Insects 
and  Immense  Utility  of  Birds,"  by  Feed,  ds 
TsoHUDi,  of  Switzerland.  It  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  pleasantly  written  essay.  Wo  give  a 
few  extracts  to  show  the  style  of  the  writer  : 

"For  about  half  a  century  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  "Wurtemburg,  so 
that  now  it  brings  in  a  revenue  of  1,700,000  florins, 
($708,850)  annually,  though  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
is  yearly  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Formerly  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  these  invaders,  but  latterly 
they  have  so  much  increased  that  many  cultivators 
have  been  discouraged  from  continuing  their  occu- 
pation. Government  has  ordered  all  the  trees  to 
be  cleansed,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  imposing 
penalties  for  disobedience,  but  the  desired  result 
has  not  yet  been  obtained.  If  Nature  did  not  in- 
terpose, man  would  of  necessity  succumb;  but 
these  insects  are  pursued  by  other  enemies  who 
become  the  allies  of  man.  Ichneumon  pricks  the 
caterpillar  to  death,  the  Limex  sucks  out  its  vitol 
organs,  beetles  eat  them,  and  the  shrew-mouse,  the 
hedgehog,  the  mole,  the  lizard,  the  frog,  the  toad, 
and  the  bat,  are  all  excellent  insect-hunters.  Na- 
ture, however,  has  shown  most  solicitude  for  us  by 
appointing,  as  the  food  most  sought  for  by  birds, 
the  eggs  of  caterpillars,  larvaa,  caterpillars,  butter- 
flies, flies,  gnats,  aphis,  ants,  snails,  worms,  dec, 
and  by  giving  to  each  species  its  assigned  duty  and 
place  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Each  has  its  ap- 
pointed spot,  either  in  the  wood,  field,  bush,  mea- 
dow, garden  or  vineyard,  on  the  rocks,  or  by  the 
river-side ;  some  attack  one  particular  class  of  in- 
sects, others  another ;  some  are  clever  at  pecking 
them  off  leaves  or  branches,  others  snatch  thenn 
up  as  they  fly  through  the  air ;  some  unearth  them, 
others  extract  them  from  betwixt  bark  slits,  or 
pierce  the  wood  that  shelters  them.  Each  aort 
of  bird  is  expressly  formed  for  ths  task  it  ia  in- 
tended it  Bboold  perform,  in  tbe  varied  shape  of 
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the  beak,  feet  and  wings  ;  and  each  little  workman 
finds  it  necessary  for  its  sustenance  to  swallow  daily 
ftn  amount  of  matter  equal  to  the  weight  of  its 
own  body.  *        *        *        *        *  .     *        * 

"  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  being 
very  found  of  cherries,  one  day  ordered  a  general 
crusade  against  the  spairow  tribe,  some  of  them 
having  ventured  to  peck  <it  liis  favorite  fruit.  A 
price  of  6  pfennings  a  brace  wa?  set  on  them  ;  con- 
sequently throughout  Prussia  the  war  was  briskly 
carried  on,  and  so  successfully  tliat  at  the  end  of 
two  years  not  only  were  cherries  wanting,  but 
most  other  fruits.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
caterpillars,  and  completely  stripped  of  leaves ; 
insects  had  increased  to  a  most  alarming  extent, 
for  otlier  birds  had  been  frightened  away  by  the 
extraordinary  measures  taken  mainly  against  the 
sparrows.  The  great  king  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  alter  that 
which  had  been  ordained  by  a  still  greater  King 
than  he,  and  that  all  attempts  at  violence  and 
wrong  were  sooner  or  latter  avenged.  He  retracted 
his  decree,  and  was  even  oblised,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  import  sparrows  from  afar ;  for  these 
being  birds  of  obstinately  sedentary  habits,  would 
never  have  returned  of  their  own  accord. 

"  Reader,  take  the  work  of  preservation  to  heart ! 
You  have  looked  into  the  admirable  economy  of 
Nature  which  God  has  so  wisely  ordained  and  or- 
ganised, maninfesting  His  power  even  amidst  the 
most  minute  objects.  Contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  to  maintain  that  order :  it  is  both  pious 
and  wise  to  do  so! 

"Feed  and  protect  these  birds:  they  will  enliven 
your  courtyards  and  gardens;  they  will  come  to 
you  in  filll  confidence,  and  await  the  crumbs  given 
by  your  hands ;  they  will  build  nests  in  your  bushes 
and  amuse  you  by  their  activity  and  solicitude  for 
their  young ;  they  will  charm  your  ears  with  their 
songs  of  Joy  and  gratitude;  and  if  throughout 
the  land  they  find  both  protection  and  comfort, 
bhey  will  largely  and  in  a  most  striking  manner 
requite  the  benefits  received  by  proving  themselves 
to  be  the  most  faithful  protectors  of  your  fields  and 
Forests,  orchards  and  gardens,  and  of  cultivation 
in  general." 

Next  we  have  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"Portable  Manures  and  their  Home  Manufacture," 
by  A.  S.  Maxwell,  He  gives  the  result  of  some 
sxperiments  with  different  manures  on  turnips,  in 
tvhioh  South  American  or  pTiospTiatic  Guano  gives 
the  best  crops—  showing  as  all  experiments  do,  the 
Talue  of  phosphates  for  the  turnips. 

There  are  many  other  able  articles  in  the  Journal, 
to  which  we  may  allude  in  a  future  number. 

Pkepakation  of  Flax. — A  corres]iondent  of  the 
Montreal  Eerald  says  it  has  been  discovered  that 
in  Lower  Canada  flax  can  be  prepared  for  the  mill 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  by  a  mode  which 
answers  as  well  as  steeping ;  and  that  is,  to  spread 
the  flax  on  a  meadow  in  December,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  on  the  ground  until  April.  The  snow  rots 
it  eftectually,  and  when  tlie  snow  goes  off  in  April 
the  flax  is  found  to  be  clean  and  dry,  ready  for 
ciarting  to  the  scutch  mill,  without  any  expense 
worth  mentioning. 


CAKE  OF  YOUNG  >  TOOK  IN  WINTEK. 


A  FEW  days  since  a  friend  of  ours,  a  man  of  much 
experience,  who  takes  great  delight  in  agriculture, 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  withal,  and  a  dear  lover  of 
"  dumb  creatures,"'  said  to  us,  "  There  is  one  thing 
I  wish  you  would  do:  write  an  article  about 
the  shameful  way  farmers  treat  their  young  stock. 
If  I  was  an  agricultural  editor  I  would  lash  them 
soundly." 

"  Why,  Doctor,"  we  replied,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  I  thought  farmers  were  improving  in  this 
respect  —  it  is  certainly  to  their  interest  to  treat 
their  stock  kindly,  give  them  good  shelter  and 
plenty  of  food." 

"  They  have  improved  very  much  in  one  thing. 
They  have  found  out  that  if  they  want  a  cow  to 
give  plenty  of  rich  milk,  they  must  give  her  plenty 
of  rich  food ;  but  in  regard  to  their  young  stocky 
they  are  as  thoughtless  as  ever.  They  need  a  real 
flogging." 

Our  friend  is  right.  It  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is 
cruel  to  starve  young  animals.  They  never  get 
over  it.  Better  put  the  old  ones  on  short  com- 
mons. They  can  stand  it,  on  a  pinch.  But  young 
animals  are  growing,  and  need  plenty  of  good  food 
to  furnish  bones  and  sinews.  We  believe  in  the 
importance  of  a  good  pedigree,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb 
"the  breed  goes  in  at  the  mouth;"  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  while  the  animals  are  young. 

Our  friend,  the  Doctor,  thought  that  poor  hay- 
deranged  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  yonng  ani- 
mals, checked  their  growth  and  seriously  impaired 
their  future  health.  He  is  a  great  advocate  of 
"  meal  pudding,"  and  his  face  brightened  as  he  told 
of  a  calf  which  he  sold  for  $40,  raised  on  skimmed 
milk  and  corn-meal,  and  of  a  pig  which  he  had  just 
killed,  nine  months  old,  that  weighed  347  lbs.,  fat- 
tened on  the  same  toothsome  food.  He  does  not 
believe  in  potato-  parings,  pumpkins  and  similar 
watery  trash  for  fattening  purposes.  "  All  very 
well,"  he  said,  "for  store  pigs,  but  they  do  a  fat 
pig  more  harm  than  good." 

The  Doctor  may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong 
in  this  opinion,  but  he  is  certainly  right  in  thinkin« 
that  a  young  animal  can  not  grow  without  a  good 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  We  do  not  advocate 
keeping  young  stock  in  close,  warm,  stables.  They 
need  fresh  air  and  a  little  exercise ;  at  the  same  time 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  storms  of 
our  northern  winters.  A  good  shed,  at  least, 
should  always  be  provided. 
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POINTS  OF  A  SHORT-HORN  BULL  AND  COW. 

Mr.  Stei'iiens,  in  his  Boole  of  the  Farm,  gives 
the  following  points  of  a  good  Short-horu  bull 
and  cow,  owned  by  himself.    Of  the  bull  he  says: 

"  He  had  many  good  points — small  head,  full 
lively  eye,  small,  tine,  white  horn.  He  was  com- 
pletely "tilled  up  behind  tiie  shoulder,  at/,  a  point,  in 
which  many  otherwise  fine  bulls  are  deficient.     He 
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had  a  long  quarter  across  g,  a  cifficult  point  to  at- 
tain in  a  bull,  carrying  the  flesh  to  the  hocks  <?; 
a  very  thick  fiaiik  i;  tlie  ribs  very  round,  which, 
with  the  upliiling  behind  the  shoulder  at  /,  made 
the  linp  straight  from  the  shoulder  point  e  along 
the  rib  at/,  and  the  buttock  g  to  the  hock  d.  His 
fore-arm  was  very  strong;  neck-vein  e  full;  and 
the  brisket  h  not  too  deep,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
bulls.  The  crest  of  his  neck  a  was  fine,  and  not 
lumpy,  as  is  otten  seen  on  bulls.  His  hooks  and 
back  were  remarkably  straight  and  broad,  measur- 
ing across  tlie  hook-bones  at  h  thirty-six  inches ; 
the  rump  between  ft  and  c  was  full  and  round,  and 
the  tail-iiead  c  was  particularly  level  and  fine, 
showing  no  undue  development  of  muscle  on  either 
side  of  the  tail,  as  is  often  the  case  here — a  deform- 
ity too  generally  admired,  and  in  so  far  shows  a 
prevalence  of  bad  taste.  His  neck  and  shoulders 
were  thickly  sjjrinkled  with  curled  locks  of  long 
hair,  the  entire  body  being  covered  with  fine  soft 
hair.  The  face  was  singularly  ornatuented  with 
curled  hair:  it  was  shedded  from  a  line  down  the 
trout  of  tlie  face,  seeming  as  if  it  had  been  combed 
toward  each  eye;  and  the  hair  above  the  eyes 
seemed  also  combed  up  to  meet  the  combed  locks 
from  the  face.  The  roots  of  the  horns  were  hidden 
with  long  locks  of  combed  hair  reaching  to  the  fore- 
liead.  His  hide  was  loose,  thick  and  soft,  and  the 
tone!)  mellow.  He  had  a  most  robust  constitution, 
never  having  had  a  single  hour's  illness  in  his  life 
of  nine  years.  Unfortunately  I  had  no  measure- 
ment taken  of  Ids  proportions,  which  I  considered 
[he  most  perfect  of  any  bull  I  ever  saw." 


TUB    SHOKT-HORN    COW. 


"'Kilmeny'    was    a  cow  of   remarkably   fine 
quality  of  skin,  and  her  broad  face  indicated  a  good 


disposition  to  fatten.  Her  principal  dimensions 
were  from  top  of  shoulder  a  to  hook  J,  3  feet; 
from  hook  h  to  tail-head  c,  1^  foot;  extreme  length 
from  head  to  tail,  7  feet  3  inches;  girth,  6  feet  5 
inches;  dei)th  from  hook  1>  to  flank  /,  2  feet; 
breadth  over  the  hooks  ft,  3  feet;  from  the  ground 
to  the  fore-elbow,  2  feet  6  inches;  from  that  elbow 
to  the  top  of  shoulder  a,  2  feet;  breadth  across  the 
shoulder  at  a,  2  feet  G  inches;  the  shoulders  beauti- 
fully sloped  from  d  to  g ;  from  nose  to  eye,  1  foot; 
length  of  ears,  V^  inches;  breadth  of  pelvis,  10 
inches;  the  ribs  e  beautifidly  rounded;  and  the 
udder  A  finely  formed  and  quartered.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  numbers  that  she  was  long-bodied, 
from  j7,  5  feet  G  inches,  in  comparison  to  the  depth, 
ft/,  2  feet;  and  that  she  was  broad  behind,  at  the 
hooks  ft,  3  feet,  in  comparison  to  the  breadth  across 
the  shoulders  a,  2  feet  6  inches — the  shoulders 
being,  no  doubt,  thus  sharpened  by  the  great  in- 
clination of  the  scapula  from  d  to  g.  The  uncom- 
mon half-slouching,  half-projecting  position  of  her 
horns,  and  a  sort  of  stare  of  her  full  eyes,  gave  her 
countenance  a  somewhat  austere  aspect  uncommon 
to  cows." 

FARMERS,   KEEP  A  DIARY. 

Ed9.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  fear  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  farmers,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
behind  all  other  classes  in  a  knowledge,  at  the  end 
of  a  years  toil,  how  much  they  havti  gained,  or 
lost,  or  how  much  their  living  expenses  amount  to 
&c.  They  work  on,  day  after  day,  mouth  after 
month,  year  after  year,  sell  their  produce  and  pur- 
chase what  they  need,  and  that  is  about  all  they 
know  of  their  operations. 

I  must  confess  that  this  has  been  too  long  my 
habit.  But  on  the  first  of  last  January,  I  bought  a 
large  diary,  and  have,  during  the  year,  kept  a  daily 
record,  first  of  the  kind  of  labor  each  farm  hand 
performed ;  then  the  sales,  and  what  purchases, 
if  any.  Also  the  state  of  the  weather,  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  so  on,  finishing  the  space  for 
each  day  by  recording  any  important  event  that  has 
transpired,  or  anything  that  may  be  interesting 
to  refer  to. 

And  now  when  the  year  1862  has  run  to  1863, 
I  can  get  the  amount  of  all  sales  during  the  year ; 
how  much  the  cost  of  labor ;  also  the  expense  of 
living,  and  how  much  I  have  to  pay  out  to  keep 
tools,  implements,  machinery,  &c.,  in  repair,  &c. 
And  if  the  balance  of  this  year  is  against  me.  I 
must  next  year  have  the  balance  on  the  other  side, 
and  go  ahead  if  possible,  instead  of  going  back- 
wards. B. 

Mendon,  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Remarks  :  The  above  is  from  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  Monroe  county.  We  feel  sure  he  is  not 
going  "  backwards."  His  barley  crop  yielded  40 
bush,  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  $1.15  per  bush.;  and 
his  wheat  and  other  crops  were  good.  We  have  no 
doubt  he  can  look  over  his  years  accounts  with 
satisfaction.  He  brought  us  into  the  oflice  his  new 
diary  for  1863,  but  that  for  18C2  would  be  more 
interesting!  Will  ho  let  us  have  a  look  at  it  for  a 
few  hours?  We  may  find  something  in  it  that  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Eds. 
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HOW    TO    JUDGE    CATTLE. 


Heney  Stephens  is  his  Booh  of  the  Farm  gives 
;he  following  rules  for  judging  cattle: 

1.  When  you  look  at  the  near  side  of  a  ripe  ox  in 
Drolile,  wliich  is  the  side  nhvays  begun  with, 
magine  its  body  to  be  inscribed  within  a  frame  of 
ivood  of  the  form  of  a  reetangled  parallelogram, 
??hose  length  is  horizontal,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  and  if  the 


FIG.    1 — THE   SIDE    VIEW    OP    A    RIPE    FAT    OX. 

X  is  completely  filled  up  in  all  points,  his  carcass 
?-ill  occupy  the  frame  about  as  fully  as  in  the  fig- 
re  ;  but  in  most  cases  deficiencies  will  exist  in 
arious  parts,  —  not  that  every  deficiency  will  oc- 
ur  in  tlie  same  animal.  The  fiank  a,  for  example, 
lav  be  shrunk  up,  and  leave  a  large  space  above 
tie  line  of  the  frame ;  the  brisket  b  may  descend 
ID  oh  farther  down;  the  rump  c  may  be  elevated 
l)ove  the  line  of  the  back  ;  the  middle  of  the  back 
may  be  much  hollowed  below  that  line;  the  top 
f  the  shoulder  e  may  be  elevated  above  it;  alai'ge 
lace  may  be  left  unfilled  at  the  haras/. 

2.  A  similar  survey 
should  be  made  behind 
the  animal :  the  imaginary 
frame  inscribing  the  hind- 
quarters in  this  view,  being  a 
square,  as  represented  in  fig. 
2,  where  the  breadth  of  the 
hook-bones,  a  to  a,  is  carried 
as  far  down  as  the  houghs, 
c  c;  and  the  closing  be- 
^tween  the  legs  is  also  well 
"filled  up. 

3.  Then  go  in  front  of  the 

ox,  and  imagine  the  outline 

2— The  Front  View  of  the  body  inscribed  within 

of  a  ripe  Fat  Ox.       the  .same  square   frame,  as  in 

t,.  3.     The  shoulders,  from  a  to  a,  are  neai-ly  of 

e  same  breadtli  as  across  the  hook-bones,  a  to  o 

in  fig.  2.     Having  thus  Qbtain- 

ed  an  idea  of  the  outline  which 

a  fat  ox   should  have,   in  all 

the  views  it  can  be  taken,  let 

us  attend  to  the  filling  up  of 

the  areas  withia  the  frames. 

4r.  On  looking  again  at  the 
nearside  view,  fig.  1,  observe 
whether  the  ribs  g  are  round- 
^ed,  and  nearly  fill  up  the  pro- 
'^jectiug  point  of  the  shoulder  A, 
■and  the  round  i.  Observe 
fttoijflflt^/jwp— — — — wwhether  the  shoulder  is  flat, 
;.  S— The  Front  View  somewhat  in  the  same  plane 
of  a  ripe  Fat  Ox.       as  the  ribs,    or  more   promi- 


nent or  hollow;  and  whether  the  space  beliind  the 
shoulder  is  filled  up  or  hollow.  Observe  whether 
the  shoulder-point  h  is  projecting  forv\'ard  ai.d 
sharp,  or  rounded  ofif;  and  wliether  the  neck,  be- 
tween «  and  h,  sweeps  finely  into  the  shoulder,  or 
is  fiat  and  small.  Observe  whether  the  nniscles  at 
i  and/ are  fidl  and  rounded,  or  thin  and  flat ;  and 
whether  the  hook-bone  h  appears  to  connect  itself 
easily  with  the  rum[)  c  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  ribs  cl  on  the  other,  or  projects  or  sink  in.  In 
all  these  alternatives,  the  former  are  the  correct, 
and  the  latter  the  objectionable  forms,  and  the  cor- 
rect ones  should  be  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner, to  constitute  poinds  in  any  perfection  : 

5.  The  line  fnmi  tlie  shoulder  e  to  the  liook-bone 
-?',  fig.  1,  should  be  parallel  to  the  back-bone.     The 
line  on  each  side  of  the  ribs  d  to  e,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  I  on  the  other,  sliould  not  fall  in  with 
the  line  of  the  back,  but  be  a  little  nearer,  and  al- 
most as  high  as  the  back-bone,  with  the   ribs  fall- 
ing in  a  rounded  form  down   the   side.     The  loin 
above,  from  Jc  to  d,  should  be  perfectly  flat,  and  on 
the  same  level  with  the  back-bone,  and  drop  sud- 
denly down  the  side,  and  connect  itself  with  the 
rounding  of  the  last  three  ribs.     The  point  of  the 
hook-bone  k  should  just  be  seen  to  project,  and  no 
more;  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  rump  c 
should  gradually  sweep   in  a  rounded  form  to  the 
narrower  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  on  each  side  of  the 
tail-head  as  in  fig.  2.     The  utmost  bend  ot  the  ribs 
is  at  g,  through  which  a  straight  line  should  touch 
every  point,  from  the  front  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
round.     The  triangular  space  of  the  neck  compre- 
hended above  h  should  gradually  taper  from    the 
shoukler-pojnt  to  the  head.     The  line  of  the  back 
should  be  straight  from  e  to  c;  the  tail  should  drop 
perpendicularly    from  c;     and   the    belly   should 
sweep  in  a  somewhat  level  line,  not  too  high  at  a 
nor  drooping  at  I.     There  are  thus  three  straight 
lines  along  the  side  of  a  fat  ox:  one  along  the  back 
from  e  to  c,  a  second  through  the  top  of  the  ribs  g 
from  h  to  i,  and  the  third  from  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  shoulder  through  the  flank  a  to  the  buttock/. 
6.  Proceeding  to  behind  the  ox,  fig.  2,  the  space 
between  the  hooks,   from  a  to  a,  should  be   level, 
but  a  little  rounded  oS  at  both  sides,  and  the  bone 
at  the  top  of   the   tail  project  a  little    upward. 
"When  the  muscL^s  on  each   side  of  the  rounds,  be- 
low the  hook-bones,  a,  are  fuller  than  the  hooks, 
it  is  no  defor^niti/,   but  when  no   fuller,   they  are 
right.     The   muscles  at  the  buttock,  at  cand  c,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  small  rounds,  should  sweep 
gradually  toward  the  hock  joints  of  the  legs. 

v.  On  go'ng  to  the  front  view,  fig.  3,  the  shonld- 
er-top  should  be  broad,  with  its  sides  naturally 
rounded,  and  the  muscles  below  it  upon  the  should- 
ei--blades  at  a  a  should  always  project  farther  than 
the  breadth  of  the  shoulder-top ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  fore-quarter  differs  from  the  hind,  where 
the  muscles  below  the  hook-bones  do  not  project 
beyond  them,  for  if  they  do,  the  hook  is  too  nar- 
row. The  shoulder  points  .should  not  be  promi- 
nent, but  rounded  off"  with  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
into  the  the  brisket,  where  the  front  of  the  neck 
comes  from  the  head  to  the  breast.  The  brisket 
projecting  a  little  forward,  falls  in  a  rounded  form 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  body,  and  fills  out  on  both 
sides  to  the  fore- legs.  The  fore-legs  are  usually 
farther  apart  than  the  hind,  but  the  hind  at  times. 
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■when  Uie  cod  is  larjre  and  fat,  is  even  more  apart. 
Tlie  fore  hind  quarters  arc  more  nearly  alike  in 
weijflit,  wlion  tlie  fore  and  hind  legs  stand  equally 
aniirt.  . 

S    The  ohjoctionahle  deviations  from  these  points 
aro  as  foil.. us:    In  fig.  1,  ah(>.How  hack  at  the  ribs 
(I  is  had.  showing  weakness  of  tiie  h:n'k-hone.     A 
h\'j\[  slioiildor  ate  is  alwuys  iitteiuk-d  with  asharp- 
iKss,  liuviiig  the    effect  of  bringing  the  shoulders, 
fiu'  3.  tuo  close.     A  long  distance  lietween  the  ril)S 
d'iuu\  iiook-1)  .ne  /.-,  fig.   1,  makes  the  loins  hollow, 
gives  the  ox  what  is  called  a  uanJiy    appearance, 
which  is  hlways  prone  to  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
and  washiness  is  also  accompanied  with  an  inordi- 
nate breadth  of  hook,*,  from  a  to  «,  fig.  2.     A'sharp 
jiroiectiiig  hook  is  always  accompanied  with    flat 
rilis  at  </,  ti:^  1,  and  llat  ribs  make  a  hollow  side, 
■which  bears  little  flesh,  and  pushes  the  viscera  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  causing   the  belly 
to  droop  considerably  below  the  line  of  the  frame. 
"With  this  ci)nfurmation,  the  yellow-colored,  tough 
insensible  integument  of  the  belly,  having  a  greater 
\vei'.Tlit  to  bear,  becomes  thick  and   stronger,  and 
the  flesh  less  valuable,  and  it  has  al.so  the  effect  of 
Thinning  the  flank  a.     Flatness  of  the  rib  is  also 
acconqiMuied  with  a  hollownessof  tlie  space  beliind 
the  siioidder,  giving  to  that  part  of  tlie  body  a  con- 
tractid  appearance.     The  sharp  shoulder  and  hol- 
low ribs  are  accomp.'inied  with  a  projecting  shoul- 
der joint  h,  which  ftgain   causes  a  thinness  of  the 
neck.     Tl.e  rump-bone   at  c   frequently  rises   up- 
ward, spoiling  the   straight  line  of  the  back  ;  and 
depriving  the   rump  between   h    and  c  of   flesh, 
where  it  becomes   hollow,  deteriorating  the  value 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  hind-quarter.     A 
prejeoting  hook-bone    I-  also  thins  the  muscles  be- 
low it,  anil  as  far  back  as  tlie  rounds;  and  this  is 
accomjianied  with  an  enlargement  of  the  opening 
at  the  closing,  fig.  2. 

9.  Whenever  the  shoulder  becomes  thin  and  nar- 
row, viewed  in  front,  fig.  3,  the  shoulder  points  are 
much  wider  than  the  shoulder-top;  and  while  this 
icthe  case,  the  brisket  below  never  becomes  fat, 
Aiid  then  the  fore-legs  stand  too  near  eachother. 

10.  A  great  commeudation  of  a  fat  ox  is  a  level 
broad  back  from  rump  to 
shoulder,  as  the  whijle  flesh 
on  that  sp.ace,  seen  when  view- 
ed from  above,  fig,  4,  is  of_  the 
most  valuable  description  ; 
where  the  triangular  space  in- 
cluded between  a  b  c  is  the 
rumj),  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween a  d  c  the  loin,  and  the 
.space  betw  een  d  and  e,  deflect- 
ing on  each  side,  are  the  ribs. 
All  the  points  of  a  fat  ox  that 
have  been  enumerated  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  eye  alone, 
and  most  judges  employ  no 
other  means;  but  the  assist- 
ance  derived  Jfrom  the   hand 

is  important,  and   in   a  pupil 

►1p.  4.-Tl.evicn-ofthecan  not  be  dispensed  with, 
ti.ck  of  a  ripefat  ox.        u.  The  fir.st   yxnnt  handled 
Is  at  the  tail-head,  fig.   1,   although    the   lea.st  fat 
htre  is  obvious   to  tlie   eye,  and  sometimes   it  at- 
tains an  enormous   size,  amounting   to   deformity 


covered ;  but  if  the  bone  be  easily  felt,  both  tlie 
ramp  between  the  book  k  to  the  ribs  d,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  hard  and  deficient  of  flesh.     To  the 
points  of  the  fingers   the  flesh   upon   the   rihs   g 
should  feel  soft  and  thick  when  the  ribs  are  round; 
but  when   flat,  the  flesh  feels   hard    and  thin  from 
want  of  fat.     The  skin,  too,  on  a.  rounded  rib,  feels 
soft  ,nnd  mobile,  and  the    hair  tiiick  set,  soft,  and 
mossy,  both  indicative  of  a   kindly,  disposition  to 
lav  on  flesli   and  fnt.     The  hand,  on    grasping  the 
flank  rt,  finds  it  tliick,  when   the  internal  tallow  is 
abundant,  as  well  as  the  cod  fat  and  large,  and,  on 
looking  at  it  from  behind,  seems  to  act  as  a  cush- 
ion between  the   hind-legs,  to  keep  them  asunder. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  passed  along  the  line  of  the 
back  from  the  tail-head  c  to  the  top  of  the  should- 
er e,  points  out  tlie  hard  parts  upon  it,  and  when 
all  feels  soft  and  pleasant,  the  flesh  is  good.     Hol- 
lo wness  behind  the  shoulder  h  is  a  very  cotnmon 
occurrence ;  and  when  it  is  filled  up  witb  flesh  and 
fat,  the   flesh  of  the   fore-quai-ter  is   good.  _  You 
wtnild  scarcely  believe  the  dilference  of  the  feel  of 
the  flesh  betw"'ixt  a  lean  and  fat  shoulder.     A  high 
narrow  shoulder  e  is  attended  with  a  ridged  back- 
bone, and  lowest  narrow  hooks  7.;,  a  conforinatior 
named  raz<'r-lacl\  always  acccompanied  with  a  de- 
ficiency and  hardness  of  flesh  along  the  back,  whert 
the  best  flesh  of  a  good  ox  should  be.     This   con- 
formation is  always  indicative  of  a  slow  and  obdu- 
rate feeder.     The" shoulder   point  h  should  be  cov- 
ered, and  feel  soft  like  the   point  of  a  good  hook 
bone,  and  in  that  state  indicates  a  well-filjed  neck 
vein,  which  runs  from  that  point  to  the  side  of  th< 
head.     The  shoulder  point  is  more  often  bare  auc 
prominent  than  the  hook-bone.     When  the   neck 
vein  is  so  firmly  filled  np  as  not  to  allow  the  point 
of  the  fingers  to  enter  into  the  inside  of  the  should 
er  point,  it  indicates  abundance  of  tallow  in  the  in 
side  ;  as  also  does  the  fulness   between  the  bri^ke 
and  inside  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the  projection  for 
ward   of  the   brisket.     When  the  flesh    become 
heavy  on    the   thighs,    making   a   sort   of  doubl 
thigh,  the  thigh  is^called  hjary,  an<l    it  indicates 
tendencv  in  the  whole  flesh  of  the  ox  to  grow  rath 
er  on  the  lower   than  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
These  are  all  x\\%  points  that  require  touching  whe 
the  hand  is  med ;  and    in   a  high-conditioned  05 
they  are  gone  over  very  rapidly. 


IviLT.iNO  Canada  Thistles.— In  the  spring  o 
1861  I  bought  a  few  acres  of  land.  That  part  o 
it  on  which  I  intended  to  make  my  garden  an 
plant  my  vegetables  grew  so  full  of  Canada  thistU 
that  I  thought  it  was  entirely  worthless.  But 
resolved  to  try  what  hoeing  would  do;  so  just  i 
soon  as  the  thistles  got  one  or  two  inches  long, 
hoed  them  through  the  whole  season.  This  yea 
up  to  the  present  date,  not  one  thistle  has  a] 
peared.  Any  one  who  will  adopt  this  plan  of  e: 
termination  will  never  Imve  to  complain  of  the 

pggl^g  JAMBS  LKNNON. 

Eochester,  N.  T.,  Foremher,  1862. 


Lahgk  and  Small  Horsks.— The  Maine  Farm 
think<  that   a   900-pound  hor?e  is  preferable,  f 
most  work  on  the  farm  and  tlie  road,  to  a  heavi 
IhT  h".ok-boae  I  is 'touched,  and"  should  be  well  i  horse.     What  say  our  readers  ? 
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FATTENING    POULTKY. 


In  no  otlier  couutry  is  &o  ]auch  poor  poultry 
sent  to  murket  as  ia  America.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
best  geese  that  we  daily  see  exposed  for  sale  iu  this 
city  ^ould  hardly  afford  "goose  oil"  enough  to 
relieve  a  cow  choked  with  a  turnip!  It  is  so  with 
all  our  poultry— a  good  fat  turkey  or  chicken  is 
the  exception ;  and  in  New  York  the  same  com- 
plaint is  made.  Immense  numbers  of  poor  misei-able 
trash  are  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  very  low  rates — gen- 
erally four  or  five  cents  per  lb.  less  thau  those  well 
fattened,  well  dressed  and  properly  packed.  There 
is,  however,  a  change  for  the  better.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  pays  to  take  a  little 
pains  in  fattening  and   preparing  their  poultry  for 


market.  The  prices  this  year  are  full  two  cents 
per  lb.  higher  than  this  time  last  year,  and  this  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  improved  condition  of 
tlie  poultiy.  Still  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. An  extensive  firm  in  New  York  in  speaking 
of  the  demand  for  poultry  at  Christmas  and  New 
Years  says:  ''During  the  holidays  the  largest, 
fattest  and  handsomest  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
turkeys,  will  be  expected ;  and  for  these  good 
prices  will  in  all  probability  be  obtained.  Scall- 
awags  will  provoke  sneers  in  the  market,  and 
draw  scowls  from  the  unfortunate  owners."  Ifar- 
per^s  Weekly  has  a  comic  picture  illustrating  this 
idea,  and  hitting  the  boarding-house  keepers  at  thb 
same  time.  "We  have  had  it  engraved  for  the 
Farmer,  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  send 
any  "boarding  house  poultry"  to  market. 


ABOUT    CHRISTIVEAS    TIM^K. 

Mr.OobUer. — "Ain't  you  going  to  eat  anything?" 
Mrs.   Gobbler.—"'  No,  I  ain't  going  to  fatten  my- 
Belf  up  for  other  people's  benefit?" 


Mr.  Gobbler.— '^  Why,  you  fool,  you're  only  in-  j  you'll  come  to." 


juring  yourself;  you'll  be  sold  for  12  cents  a  pound, 
that's  all.  But  I  see  what  will  be  the  end  of  you 
— you'll  be  eaten  in  a  boarding-house,  that's  what 
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'WHAT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  FOOD  FOR  HORSES  ?" 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  otlier  consitlora- 
tious  except  tlie  amount  of  nutritious  matter  which 
Clin  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum,  Indian  Coen  at 
present  prices,  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  food 
that  can  be  obtained  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or 
any  other  stock. 

But  "we  can  not  leave  out  all  other  considerations. 
Neither  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  can  thrive  on  corn 
alone.  It  is  too  concentrated.  Their  stomachs 
are  large,  and  are  designed  to  extract  nutriment 
from  more  bulky  and  less  nutritious  food.  A  horse, 
not  at  hard  work,  weighing,  say  1000  lbs.,  requires 
about  30  lbs.  of  good  hay  per  day.  He  requires 
this  amount  of  nntriment  —  and  he  also  requires 
this  amount  of  lulh.  Probably  15  lbs.  of  Indian 
meal  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  80  lbs.  of  the 
best  hay,  and  yet  the  horse  would  not  do  as  well 
on  it  because,  for  one  reason,  it  is  too  concentrated. 
But  if  Ave  should  feed  15  lbs.  of  hay,  10  lbs.  of 
straw,  and  5  lbs.  of  corn-meal,  we  should  have 
about  as  much  lull-y  and  we  think  about  as  much 
nutriment.  If  the  horse  is  required  to  work,  more 
corn  should  be  given. 

Ilay  and  oats  are  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  food  for  horses.  Oats  are  not  as  nntitious  as 
corn,  weight  for  weight.  At  least,  such  is  our 
opinion.  The  corn  contains  much  more  starch,  oil 
and  other  available  carbonaceous  matter — audit 
is  this,  and  not  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  which  de- 
termines the  nutritive  value  of  food.  As  com- 
pared with  oats,  corn  is  relatively  deficient  in 
nitrogenous  matter.  Probably  horses  at  hard  work 
require  a  more  nitrogenous  food  than  corn  and  hay. 
■  If  so,  a  little  peameal  mixed  with  the  corn-raeal 
would  supply  it.  Oats  now  are  very  high.  In 
this  city  a  bushel  of  oats,  weighing32  lbs.,  is  worth 
60  cents,  or  nearly  two  cents  per  lb.  while  corn  is 
worth  only  one  cent  per  lb.  By  grinding  tliree 
bushels  of  corn  with  one  bushel  of  peas  we  should 
have  a  food  containing  as  much  nutriment  ot  every 
kind  as  eight  bushels  of  oats,  and  at  about  half  the 
price.  Clover  hay  is  more  nitrogenous  than  Timo- 
thy or  meadow-iiay,  and  when  cured  and  free  from 
dust,  it  is  excellent  for  horses.  Bran  and  i?horts 
also  contain  considerable  nitrogenous  matter,  but 
this  season  they  are  too  liigh  to  be  fed  profitably  to 
horses. 

One  of  tiie  clieapest  foods  that  can  be  obtained 
for  liorses,  is  to  cut  and  cure  oats  wliile  compara- 
tively green,  and  feed  them  out  without  tiireshing. 
Of  coursej  they  should  be   cut  into  chaff.     "With 


corn  and  pea-meal,  they  attbrd  a  good  substitute 
for  hay  and  oats,  and  lar  cheaper. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  are  only  applicable  to 
the  present  time,  when  hay  and  oats  are  unusually 
high.  We  need  hardly  add  that  horses  will  do 
well  on  corn-meal  and  straw  alone. 


WATER    FOR    SHEEP. 


There  are  some  farmers  who  entertain  the 
opinion  that  sheep  do  not  need  water  in  winter. 
Others  think  if  the  sheep  need  any  water  they  can 
satisfy  their  thirst  by  eating  snow  ! 

That  sheep  need  water  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Mr.  Lawes'  recent  experiments,  alluded  to  on 
another  page,  the  sheep  were  allowed  all  the  water 
they  wanted,  and  those  fed  on  hay  alono  drank, 
from  February  22d  to  March  22d,  on  an  average, 
33  lbs.  of  water  per  head  per  week.  The  next 
month  they  drank  40  lbs.  each  per  week;  the  next 
month,  45^  lbs. ;  the  next  month,  39^  lbs. ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  seven  mont:hs  each 
sheep  drank,  on  an  average,  40^  lbs.  per  week. 

Now  does  any  one  suppose  that  if  the  sheep  did 
not  need  water  they  would  drink  three  quarts  a 
day?  In  some  of  Mr.  Lawes'  previous  experi- 
ments on  sheep,  when  the  writer  was  at  Rothaiu- 
sted,  a  well-known  sheep-breeder,  who  came  to  look 
at  the  sheep  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
was  surprised  on  asce.-taining  the  large  quantity  of 
water  they  drank,  and  he  suggested  that  they  ira 
bibed  more  than  was  good  for  them.  To  test  thf 
question,  the  quantity  of  -water  was  restricted  io 
what  he  thought  a  well-behaved  sheep  ought  to 
drink ;  but  on  weighing  the  sheep  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  as  usual,  it  was  found,  if  we  .recollect 
right,  that  every  sheep  had  lost  weight — at  least 
the  scales  indicated  that  they  had  not  done  as  well 
as  usual,  and  for  the  future  they  were  allowed  all 
the  water  they  would  drink. 

In  the  recent  experiments  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  sheep  did  not  drink  so  much  Avater  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  They  drank  the  greatest  quantity  a 
short  time  before  they  were  sheared,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  wool  was  removed  tliere  was,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Laaves,  "  a  sudden  and  very  great 
decline."  We  may  also  mention  that  after  shear- 
ing there  was  a  notable  decline  in  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  in  each  of  the  four  pens  during  the 
week  immediately  succeeding  the  shearing. 

To  deny  sheep  water  in  winter  is  jnaiiifestly  in- 
jurious; and  to  compel  them  to  obtain  it  from 
snow  is  very  unwise.  A  great  portion  of  the  food 
consumed  by  all  animals  in  winter  is  expended  in 
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maintaining  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  tlie  heat  re- 
quired to  melt  the  snow  which  tlie  sheep  eat  is  so 
much  taken  tVoni  the  animal,  and  enhances  tlie  de- 
mand for  food.  Some  years  ago  we  recollect  see- 
ing a  statement  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  that  a 
livery-stable  keeper  in  that  city  found  it  very  ad- 
vantageous to  give  his  horses  warm  water.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  require  less  food, 
and  it  is  certainly  more  economical  to  warm  water 
with  wood  or  coal  than  with  hay  and  oats. 

Let  shee[i,  then,  have  all  the  water  they  ne^d. 
It  should  be  pumped  up  fresh  from  the  well,  as  the 
water  in  the  well  is  not  as  cold  as  that  which  is 
exposed  to  a  freezing  atmosphere. 


WESTERN  FARMING. 


A  FEW  days  ago  we  received  a  pleasant  call  from 
a  young  friend  who  has  for  some  years  been 
farming  it  in  Central  Illinois.  "  The  West,"  we 
remarked,  "  is  destined  to  be  a  great  country." 
''^Destined  to  ie  a  great  country !"  '"Why,  bless 
your  honest  soul,  it  is  a  great  country.  Great  in 
laud,  great  in  corn,  great  in  cattle,  great  in  patriots. 
Illinois  has  sent  20,000  more  men  to  the  war  than 
her  quota,  and  T  am  come  East  to  see  if  there 
is  any   chance  to  get  drafted!" 

"  But,  tell  ns  B.,  seriously,  what  have  you  been 
about  since  you  and  I  used  to  sit  down  on  an  eve- 
ning to  discuss  the  mineral  manure  theory  —  you 
being  Leibig  and  I  Lawes  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  went  to  Minnesota.  Had  a  little  money, 
you  know.  So  I  loaned  it  out  at  three  per  cent, 
a  month  —  and  got  back  interest  and  principal! 
Great  country  the  West." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  turn  Jew.  How  can 
any  man  afford  to  pay  such  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  ?  "  . 

"  Why,  buy  a  farm  to-day  and  sell  it  to-morrow 
for  as  much  again  as  you  gave  for  it !  " 

"  Well,  what  was  the  result  ?  " 

"I  bought  a  farm,  and  the  grasshoppers  eat  up 
everything  there  was  on  it,  and  I  was  thankful 
that  I  had  money  enough  left  to  carry  me  out  of 
the  Territory." 

Our  friend  then  thought  he  would  travel  a  little 
and  see  the  West.  He  is  a  smart  fellow,  well  edu- 
cated, a  farmer's  son,  strong  and  healthy,  a  wide- 
awake Yankee,  and  knows  how  to  turn  a  hand  to 
anytliing.  He  helped  to  plant  corn  at  one  place, 
at  the  next  he  was  a  carpenter,  then  a  painter,  and 
thus  he  traveled,  working  his  passage,  seeing  the 
country  and  making  a  little  money.  Finally  lie 
loaned  his  money  at  30  per  cent.,  and  of  course 
*'  had  to  take  the  farm." 


He  put  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and  got  30  bushels 
per  acre,  and  sold  it  for  a  dollar  per  bushel,  cash 
down ! 

"  And  that  crop  of  wheat  ruined  me." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"Ihave  been  sowing  wheat  ever  since  hoping 
for  such  another  streak  of  good  luck.  But  the 
crops  have  been  poor  and  the  prices  poorer.  This 
year  I  had  but  four  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  can 't 
be  raised  at  present  prices." 

"  I  never  could  understand  how  farmers  could 
afford  to  sell  shelled  corn  at  ten  cents  a  bushel.  It 
costs  nearly  that  to  husk  and  shell  it  here." 

"  Husk  corn!  You  don't  know  how  to  husk,  I 
never  saw  a  man  at  the  East  yet  that  did."  "  How 
do  we  do  it  ?  "  "  Why,  di-ive  into  a  fi'eld  with  a 
wagon  with  three  men,  take  two  rows  on  each  side, 
and  the  one  behind  that  the  wagon  has  passed  over 
and  husk  all  the  good  corn  about  as  fast  as  the 
horses  can  walk." 

"  You  don't  cut  up  the  corn  ?" 

"  Cut  up  corn !  Nobody  does  that  but  once,  un- 
less you  want  it  for  fodder,  and  it  does  'nt  pay." 

"Well,  even  in  this  way,  I  do-  not  see  how  yon 
can  afford  to  sell  corn  for  ten  cents  per  bushel." 

"  We  can 't.  Corn  can  not  be  raised  for  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "I'm  ruined.  The  bot- 
tom's dropped  out  of  the  West.  I  have  got  two 
farms,  but  I  am  going  home  and  shall  tell  the  old 
folks  if  they  will  give  me  board  and  clothes  I  will 
stay  with  them." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  UNDERDRAINING  LAND. 


The  Bon.  A.  B.  Conger,  who  so  ably  presided 
at  the  Evening  Meetings  for  Discussion  during  the 
last  New  York  State  Fair  held  in  this  city,  kindly 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  summary  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  meeting  in  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  underdraining  land : 

1.  The  principal  benefit  to  be  secured  to  the 
farmer,  by  underdraining,  lies  in  the  more  thorough 
tillage  lie  is  ai)le  to  give  to  his  arahle  land  ;  yet  in- 
stances are  not  wanting,  where  pasture  lands  are 
very  profitably  improved  from  what  mny  be  de- 
nomin.ated  the  primai-y  or  simple  Juethod  of 
drainage. 

2.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  soils  are 
properly  divided  into  those  which  produce,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  aquatic^  and  those  which 
bear  the  cultirated  grnfises ;  th6  former  being 
nearly  destitute  of  nitrogen,  or  the  flesh-forming 
principle. 

3.  As  the  supply  of  nitrogen  for  plants  is  mostly 
derived  from  the  atmospliere,  soils  not  possessing 
the  natural  or  artificial  means  of  drainage  for  the 
surface  water,  or  that  welled  up  from  sttatified 
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sulisdils,  are  unnMe  to  allow  tin'  atir.ospherlc  air 
to  circulate  in  them,  and  can  not  absorb  any  por- 
tion of  its  nitrogen,  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
barren  or  waste  lands. 

4.  Tlie  average  annual  fall  of  water  in  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  is 
w'itliin  a  fraction  of  three  (8)  feet,  of  which  only 
one  twenty-fourth  (1-24)  is  appropriated  by  plants ; 
Beven-twelfths  (7-12)  pass  otf  by  evaporation,  and 
three-eights  (.3-8)  are  carried  away  by  water- 
courses, either  open  or  moving  beneath  the  earth's 
surface. 

5.  Where  these  water-courses  are  deficient  in 
number,  imperfect  in  flow,  or  obstructed  in  their 
outlet,  the  first  essay  of  the  drainer  is  to  remedy 
tliese  defects;  and  where  the  adjacent  land  is 
porous  in  its  character,  as  in  the  case  where  sandy 
particles  predominate,  the  simple  ditch,  judiciously 
located,  is  suflicient  to  provide  for  the  escape  of 
all  surplus  water. 

6.  Where,  in  addition  to  the  annual  supply  from 
the  skies,  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water  boiling 
up  from  tlie  stratified  subsoil,  or  underlying  or  ad- 
j.-.eent  rocks,  it  is  then  expedient,  by  boring^  to 
c-nuluct  the  excess  of  this  supply  to  the  main 
ditch  directly,  or  by  lateral  drains  leading  into  it. 

All  these  methods  may  be  classed  under  the 
primary  method  of  drainage. 

7.  In  soils  deficient  in,  or  wholly  deprived  of, 
sandy  or  porous  constituents,  the  escape  of  the 
twenty-three  twenty-fourths  (23-24)  ot  the  rain 
and  snow  fall  is  retarded,  the  average  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  lowered  by  six  and  a  half  degrees 
(fti")  of  Falirenheit's  scale,  equal  to  seven  degrees 
(7-^)  of  higher  latitude,  and  the  water,  forced  up 
from  tlie  fissures  of  adjacent  stratifications  (if  any 
there  be,)  make  the  receipts  of  a  more  thorough 
system  of  drainage,  which  may  he  styled  the 
secondary  oi*  complex  method. 

8.  In  proportion  to  the  density  and  tenacity  of 
the  soil,  ditches  must  be  dug  at  intervals  varying 
from  twenty-five  (25)  to  fifty  (50)  feet  apart;  and 
in  order  tliat  the  plowing  and  laying  down  of  the 
laud  may  be  effective,  the  ditches  must  be  covered; 
au'd  this  ha.s  inaugurated  the  system  of  tile-drain- 
ing, at  an  expense  of  from  twenty  ($20)  to  forty 
($40)  dollars  per  acre,  rendering  land,  previously 
of  but  little  value,  capable  of  the  highest  produc- 
tion. 

9.  This,  however,  can  never  be  fully  realized, 
unless  the  draining  is  followed  by  the  deepest 
plowing,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  but  by  the  sub- 
soil plow,  and  also  by  a  system  of  high  manuring, 
which  shall  s<i|iply  not  only  nitrogenous  manures, 
and  thoHe  ricli  in  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  hut 
also  tlione  which  al)ound  in  carbonaceous  material, 
and  will  insure  a  perfect  a3ration  of  the  soil,  and 
prevent  its  subsidence  to  its  original  compact  and 
impermeable  conditinn.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  that  none  of  these  several  materials  should 
be  supplied  in  excess;  and  ec«mt>my  re<piires  that 
neitlier  shoulil  be  added  to  soils  enjoying  it  nat- 
urally in  sufficient  amount  and  in  a  soluble  form. 

10.  Tile-draining  should  only  he  undertaken  after 
ft  careful  fnirtey  by  a  competent  person  ;  the  drains 
plxiuld  be  accurately  delineated  upon  a  map  for 
fnfiire  reference;  the  tiles  should  be  laid  on  an 
nnit'omi  grade,  so  as  to  avoid  sa^s  in  whidi  silt 
uigUt  ikccuu^iilate ;  the  oatlet«  sboold  be  as  few  as 


possible  and  carefully  guarded,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  traps,  to  prevent  their  stoppage  by  the  en- 
trance of  vermin. 

11.  As  illustrative  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
subject  to  tlie  farming  interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  it  is  believed  that  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  its  arable  land  possesses  a  good 
natural  drainage;  a  large  proportion  has  this,  but 

in  an  imperfect  degree;    and  probably *  per 

cent,  has  none  at  all,  but  demands  a  thorough  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  of  the  secondary  system 
of  drainage. 


KILLING  AND  PEEPARATION  OF  FOWLS. 


In  a  French  "Work  on  Poultry,  by  M.  Jacques, 
there  are  some  excellent  hints  on  killing  fowls,  and 
preparing  them  for  market.  "We  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  translation  in  the  London  Journal  of 
Horticulture : 

"  It  is  not  by  a  massacre  we  should  end  the 
career  of  the  beautiful  animals  we  have  given  our- 
selves so  much  trouble  to  rear,  and  that  have  come 
to  us  so  often  when  they  have  heard  our  friendly 
voice.  Let  us  listen  to  the  precepts  on  this  subject 
given  by  M.  Allibert.    He  writes  thus : 

"  Like  cattle,  fattened  fowls  should  not  be  killed 
till  they  liave  fasted  about  twenty -four  hours, 
which  allows  the  crop  and  intestines  to  become 
emi)ty.  The  extraction  of  the  latter  is  easier  in 
consequence.  Lean,  or  half-fattened  fowls,  are 
killed  by  cutting  the  venous  conduits  near  the 
head,  and  then  holding  the  bird  suspended  by  the 
feet;  this  facilitates  the  bleeding,  and  makes  the 
flesh  whiter.  Choice  fowls,  however,  require  more 
care,  and  are  killed  with  a  sharp,  pointed  knife,  or 
the  fine  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  is  thrust 
through  the,  palate  to  the  brain;  then  the  large 
vessels  inside  the  throat  are  cut  without  injury  to 
the  skin ;  the  animal  is  then  suspended  by  the  feet, 
in  order  that  all  the  blood  may  run  away,  and  its 
beak  is  then  washed. 

"  As  soon  as  it  is  dead  all  the  intestines  shonld 
he  withdrawn  without  making  any  opening,  but 
drawn  carefully  out  and  cutoff  at  their  origin  close 
to  the  gizz.ard.  The  liver  and  gizzard  should  re- 
main in  the  abdomen.  This  operation  is  indispen- 
sable; for,  if  the  intestines  remained  some  time  in 
the  bird  after  death,  the  smell  and  even  the  taste 
of  stercoral  substances  would  invade  the  meat, 
rendering  it  detestable,  and  facilitate  its  de- 
comi)osition.  The  vacuum  caused  by  withdrawing 
the  intestines  is  filled  up  with  halls  of  i>aper,which 
are  put  in  the  natural  openinc,  through  which  the 
intestines  have  been  withdrawn  ;  this  keeps  up  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  fowl. 

"Fowls  should  he  picked  while  they  are  hot. 
In  this  operation  the  greatest  care  should  \%  taken 
to  avoid  tearing  the  skin,  which  spoils  the  appear- 
ance and  injures  the  sales  :  after  being  i)icked,  the 
fowl  is  ])nt  in  cold  water  if  the  weatlier  is  hot,  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  cold  ;  if  that  be  not 
necessary,  it  is  washed,  wiped,  and  wrapped  in  a 
cloth.     Tlie  poultry  women  of  La  Bresse  sew  up 


•This  pcrcpnlnce  was  to  htivp  lioon  .oiipp^ledhy  Hon.  T.  C. 
Petfbs,  of  Genocpp,  from  notes  liikcii  by  him  while  engappd  in 
\\\p  work  of  iqualizing  the  a»»e.«snn-nl3  of  landed  property  in  the 
State,  and  will  doabtleas  be  furnished  to  the  Society  at  an  early 
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ktik  choice  fowls  ia  a  fine  cloth,  taking  care  to 
luiinttin  the  oval  form ;  then  tliey  soak  the  linen 
n  milk,  in  order  to  give  more  whiteness  and  soft- 
less  to  the  skin. 

"  These  choice  products  should  not  be  packed-up 
■ill  they  are  thoroughly  cold  ;  eacli  fowl  should  be 
vrapped  in  whitey-brown  paper,  and  they  are 
generally  packed  in  hampers." 

M.  Jacques  gives  also  some  hints  as  to  cookery, 
Che  ragouts  which  he  describes  are  mucb  too  elabo- 
■ate  for  our  American  taste,  but  his  instructions  for 
•casting  are  excellent.  He  says  in  a  stove,  a  char- 
toal  fire  is  preferable  to  wood.  Although  on  the 
learth,  wood  of  course  is  the  best ;  but  with  care 
owls  can  be  roasted  equally  well  in  either  way  : 

"  Before  a  fowl  is  put  .oti  the  spit,  it  should  be 
crupulously  cleaned  inside  and  out,  and  should  be 
inged  with  wAi^e  paper,  neither  with  brown,  dirty, 
lor  greasy.  A  young  and  small  fowl  should  be 
•oasted  quickly,  and  put  down  to  a  clear  and  lively 
ire.  A  middle-sized  fat  fowl,  or  a  small  poularde, 
ihould  be  put  to  a  cheerful  but  moderate  fire,  and 
•eraain  at  it  till  a  practiced  eye  detects  the  exact 
)oint  at  which  it  is  done,  either  by  the  look,  or  by 
ikillful  punctures  made  with  a  pointed  knife  or  fork, 
;o  examine  the  color  of  the  gravy.  A  very  large 
ind  fat  towl  should  be  put  down  to  a  good  tire,  but 
1  moderate  one,  that  the  heat  may  thoroughly 
Denetrate  every  part,  and  it  must  remain  some 
jime  that  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs  may  be  done. 

"Fowls  in  general,  but  especially  very  fat  fowls, 
ire  preferable  when  eaten  cold,  and  if  I  were  a 
*onrmand,  I  would  never  deviate  from  the  follow- 
ing rules:  According  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  should  elapse 
between  the  death  of  a  fowl  and  its  being  cooked, 
and  at  least  six  hours  between  its  being  cooked 
and  eatea.''  

CULTJ"«ATION  OF  CEANBEEREES  ON  UPLAND. 

In  anf?wer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  relative  to  the 
npland  cultivation  of  cranberries,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Young,  of  Lakeland,  Long  Island,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  E-bode  Island  Pendulum: 

"  The  first  attempt  at  the  upland  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1854,  by 
setting  out  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square  with 
the  cranberry.  These  vines  produced  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  about  one  pint  of  very  perfect,  dark 
colored  fruit.  The  vines  then  set  out,  without 
the  least  further  attention  to  their  cultivation,  have 
continued  to  bear  fruit  each  year,  and  are  now  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition. 

"  In  1856  I  planted  out  14,400  square  feet  of 
land,  walks  included,  less  than  the  third  of  an  acre, 
froui  which  I  gathered,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  cranberries.  In  18G0  I  gathered 
from  the  above  piece  forty-two  bushels,  an  increase 
of  some  T8  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1859. 

"  I  now  have  two-thirds  of  an  acre  in  my  gar- 
den appropriated  to  the  growth  of  the  cranberry. 
Mv  success  has  induced  rn;uiy  persons  in  t''is  vi- 
cinity and  elsewhere  to  commence  the  culiivation 
of  tiae  fruit. 


"  For  successful  cultivation  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  broken  up,  all  loul  stuff  removed,  care- 
fully raked,  and  brouglit  as  near  level  as  can  be; 
then  laid  out  in  lines  30,  36  or  48  inches  apart — 
distance  to  be  regulated  by  the  system  which  may 
be  afterward  adopted  in  the  cultivation.  Open  the 
eartii  with  a  spade  about  six  inches  wide,  and 
insert  single  plants  at  twelve  inches  distance  from 
each  other,  drawing  back  the  earth  to  the  I'oots, 
carefully  packing  with  the  hand.  The  gi'ound 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  vines  have  a 
great  tendency  to  cover  the  space  between  the 
drills;  but  as  most  lands,  unless  frequently  broken 
up,  become  foul,  continued  cultivation  becomes 
necessary;  cultivation,  also,  evidently  adds  largely 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  When  cultivating, 
lift  the  runners  covering  the  ground  and  place 
them  beside  the  drills,  where  they  will  gradually 
throw  out  rootlets  and  become  part  of  the  drill. 
My  vines  were  set  in  drills  thirty  inches  apart.  I 
use  no  manure,  and  have  never  irrigated. 

"  The  vines  do  best  by  being  set  out  after  the 
vernal  season  has  fairly  commenced.  Wilh  spring 
or  early  summer  warmth  the  vines  grow  vigor- 
ously, throwing  out  long  runners  the  first  season  ; 
the  runners  produce  uprights  the  second  season; 
the  uprights  fruit  the  succeeding  season.  Each 
year,  the  first  included,  fruit  is  produced,  gradually 
increasing  to  the  fourth  year,  including  the  ])lant- 
ing  season,  when  an  abundant  return  may  be  an- 
ticipated. 

''My  observations  extend  over  several  years, 
(from  1854  to  the  present  time.)  I  have  yet  to 
witness  any  injury  to  the  cranberry  vine  from 
drouth.  My  vines  are  fifty-seven  feet  above  any 
water,  and  hare  to  depend  for  moisture  upon  the 
rains  from  heaven-ward  and  the  dews  of  Long 
Island,  from  one  or  the  other  of  which  they  have 
thus  far  been  copiously  supplied.  They  were  taken 
from  swamps  and  marshes,  and  put  upon  soil  ap- 
parently unnatural  to  them,  yet  they  thrive.  I 
beUeve  the  lands  of  Long  Island,  (a  s]jur  of  land 
projecting  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  into  the 
ocean,)  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  fruit.  I  must  not  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  recording  my  thorough  conviction  that 
the  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  for  a  great  ex- 
tent in  length,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  tlie  growth 
of  clover,  the  cereals,  garden  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Skill,  care  and  energy  are  all  that  is  wanted." 

Hurdling  Sheep  on  Green  Crops.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  would  like  to 
have  some  Englishman,  long  resident  in  this  coun- 
try, explain  how  it  is  the  system  of  hurdling  off 
turnips,  and  other  crops,  has  never  been  introduced 
here.  He  has  asked  the  question  many  times,  but 
the  answer  given,  that  the  winter  is  so  much  colder 
does  not  satisfy  him  because,  though  it  would  ac- 
count for  January  and  February,  and  even  some 
seasons  for  parts  of  December  and  March,  yet  iu 
September,  October,  November,  April  and  May, 
there  does  not  appear  to  him  any  reason  why  the 
land  should  not  be  benefited  by  the  folding  as  much 
iu  America  as  in  England. 


'so 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE    AGRICULTURAL   PBESS. 

Give  Hens  Meat.— The  iVew  England  Farmer  says  "it 
is  not  generally  understood  that  the  hen,  being  omni- 
Torous,  requires,  to  ensure  fecundity,  a  very  liberal  al- 
lowance of  meat!  When  enjoying  her  liberty,  in  the 
fields,  pastures  or  door-yards,  the  principal  part  of  her 
Bustenance  is  derived  from  insects,  worms,  &c.  She  par- 
takes but  sparingly  at  such  times  of  grain,  and  often 
when  the  article  is  supplied,  leaves  it  for  the  more  in- 
viting food  which  nature  supplies  her  with  in  her  favorite 
haunts.  Now,  if  we  confine  her  where,  the  natural  pro- 
pensity for  this  description  of  food  can  not  be  gratified, 
even  though  we  supply  the  best  of  grain,  and  in  abund- 
ance, she  will  cease  to  lay.  The  privation  affects  her 
health,  and  there  will  necessarily  be  an  end  of  profit  until 
this  deficiency  is  supplied.  When  fresh  meat  or  fresh 
fish  can  not  be  supplied,  the  common  scraps  of  the 
butcher,  which  are  hard  and  compact  and  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time,  answer  the  desired  purpose." 

Maggots  in  a  Hat-Stack.— The  Scotsman  says  consid- 
erable talk  has  been  created  among  the  fai-merS  near 
Denny,  in  Stirlingshire,  by  the  appearence  of  rather  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  a  hay-stack  belonging  to  a  flesher 
there.  The  hay,  which  was  bought  and  put  up  in  good 
condition,  has  recently,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather 
which  prevailed,  become  heated,  and,  coincident  with  this 
transmutation,  it  became  infested  with  an  animalcule 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  and  size  to  that  which  is 
found  in  old  cheese.  So  rapidly  have  the  animalcules  in- 
creased in  number  that  around  the  foot  of  the  stack  they 
are  at  present  lying  fully  half  an  inch  thick.  Several 
practical  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have  visited  the 
stack,  and  declared  that  in  all  their  experience  they  had 
never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind. 

LvK'iK  Deposit  op  Honkt.- A  somewhat  singular  dis- 
covery was  recently  made  in  a  house  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Arfjiix  g.ive  fhe  following  account  of  the  story : 

"The  inmates  of  one  of  our  largest  up-town  mansion 
houses  were  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of  bees  liv- 
ing about  in  two  of  the  upper  rooms.  As  the  little  f-i- 
low.s  continued  to  occupy  the  places,  a  bee  naturalist  was 
sent  for  to  investigate.  On  entering  the  nxjins,  he  e.\- 
claimed,  'You  have  honey  somewhere  here,'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  it.  On  removing  the  fire-board,  he 
discovered  that  one  flue  of  the  chimney  was  full  of  honev- 
conib,  which  was  hanging  down  into"  fhe  fire-place,  aiid 
the  honey  dropping  from  it;  proceeding  to  the  top  of  the 
house  to  .sound  the  chimney,  he  found  it  the  same;  one 
flue  of  the  chimney  was  full,  and  the  bees  were  industri- 
ously at  work  tiiere  al.so.  These  flues  of  the  chimney  had 
never  been  used;  they  were  plastered  smooth  inside,  and 
were  pcrlectly  dark,  a  stone  having  been  ]>laced  on  the 
top  of  eiich  flue.  The  bees  had  descended  the  adjoining 
flues,  and  found  small  holes  about  ten  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  leading  into  the  closed  flues,  and 
thirnugh  these  holes  they  had  made  their  way  in  and  out. 
Thevhave,  as  is  supposed,  occupied  these  places  for  three 
Tears,  having  been  kept  warm  in  winter  by  the  heat  from 
the  adjoining  flues.  On  removing  the  'fire-board,  the 
bees,  seeing  the  great  light  which  had  broken  in  upon 
them,  descended  to  the  room  and  gathered  on  the  win- 
dows, until  they  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  two  flues 
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from  10,000  to  50,000  bees,  and  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds 
of  honey." 

Cr\nbep.ribs.— The  Cape  Cod  HepuhUcan  ^VlS  a  table 
showitur  that  in  the  town  of  Harwich  between  f<eventv 
ami  pJL'hty  growers  raised,  last  year,  \J,-i:)  bushels  of 
eraubcrnes,  which  sold  for  the  sum  of  112,249.50. 


changes'  Maffazirie  says: 

"1  hiive  had  three  pairs  of  boots  for  thp  last  six  yea 
and  I  think  1  shall  not  re(|uire  any  mor«-  for  the  next  .• 
years  to  come.  The  reason  is  that  I  treat  them  in  t 
following  manner:  I  put  a  pound  each  of  tallow  a 
resin  in  a  pot  on  the  fire;  when  melted  and  mi.xed 
warm  the  boots  and  applv  it  hot  with  a  iiaiiiter's  bru 
until  neither  the  sole  nor  the  leather  will  soak  any  mo 
If  it  IS  desired  that  the  hoots  should  immediately  take 
polish,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  wax  in  a  teuspoonful 
lampblack.  A  day  or  two  after  the  boots  have  be 
treated  with  the  tallow  and  resin,  rub  over  them  this  w 
and  turpentine,  but  not  before  the  fire.  Thus  the  e.xteri 
will  have  a  coat  of  wax  alone,  and  shine  like  a  mini 
Tallow  or  grease  becomes  rancid,  and  rots  the  stitchii 
and  leather;  but  the  resin  gives  it  an  antiseptic  qualii 
which  preserves  the  whole.  Boots  and  shoes  should 
so  large  as  to  admit  of  wearing  cork  soles.  Cork  is 
bad  a  conductor  of  heat  that  w'ith  it  in  the  boots  the  fc 
are  always  warm  on  the  coldest  stone  floor. 

The  Farmer's  Calling.— The  MassachuMtts  Flourjlim, 
addresses  its  readers  as  follows : 

"Is  it  not  better,  Oi  complaining  Farmer  friend  < 
ours,  to  have  the  back-ache  sometimes  as  you  follow  tl 
plow,  or  swing  the  scythe,  than  the  heart-ache  always  i 
you  follow  in  the  chase  for  wealth  amid  the  selfish  cor 
petitions  of  city  life,  or  attempt  to  swing  great  ente 
prises  upon  capital  that  is  not  j-ours?  Is  it  not  better 
have  the  countenance  well  browned  with  tan,  than  th 
the  soul  should  be  begrimed  by  contact  with  all  the  dir 
tricks  of  politics  and  of  trade  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  hardt 
the  hand  by  honest  toil,  than  to  harden  the  heart  by  tt 
dishonest  practices  which  prerail  where  clotb  is  tl 
standard  of  respectability  and  success,  which  is  .so  ofte 
only  another  name  for  money-gelting,  is  esteemed  tl 
highest  virtue?" 

Taste  op  Tornips  i.v  Milk.— A  correspondent  of  tb 
Boston  Cultivator  says  that  cream  affected  by  cows  eatin 
cabbage  or  turnips,  or  turnip-tops,  may  be  improved  b 
grating  into  it  quite  a  large  quantity  of  carrots.  ]f  von 
cream  is  suflTicieutly  yellow,  use  the  light-colored  carrots 
He  recommends  putting  the  carrots  in  warm  water  o 
milk  after  grating,  and  straining  it  into  the  churn  befor 
commencing  to  churn. 

Disease  Among  Armt  Horsrs.— Dr.  Kobixson,  Veterl 
nary  Surgeon  to  the  1st  N.  Y.  M.  R.,  Writes  to  Wilhi 
Spirit  in  regard  to  a  disease  which  is  now  causing  s( 
much  dev.astation  among  the  caralry  horses  in  the  L'ni 
ted  States  Government  employ.  He  has  lost  eight  or  fer 
horses  in  his  regiment  from  this  disease,  which  he  say; 
approximates  closely  to  apoplexy,  caused  by  ovcr-exer 
tion,  change  of  food  and  climate. 

Indian  Corn  for  Horsbs.— The  Irish  Farmers'  GazM* 
says  truly  that  "Indian  corn  is  more  nutritious,  and  at 
present  cheaper  than  oafs."  It  recommends  boiling  if, 
or  "just  bruised  and  steeped  in  cold  water  for  three  oi 
four  hours,"  and  adds:  "Horses  for  quick  draught  do 
well  on  it  given  raw;  fir  slow  draught  it  is  best  boiled 
and  given  warm,  but  not  hot." 

Making  Game  of  Chickens,— It  is  well  known  that  fhe 
flavor  of  meat  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  food  on 
which  the  animal  was  fed  before  being  killed.  The 
Scottish  Farmer  thinks  that  by  gi'^ing  chickens  some 
berries  or  essences  mixed  with  their  food,  we  might 
give  chickens  the  flavor  of  garnet 
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CANADIAN    FRUITS    IN   ENGLAND. 


Canada,  won  laurels  at  the  Great  International 
Exiubition.  Her  wheat  and  other  grains  compared 
"avorably  with  that  of  the  most  favored  portions 
jf  the  world,  while  the  specimens  of  timber  from 
tier  forests  attracted  marked  attention  and  high 
commendation. 

This  is  no  more  than  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  products  of  Canadian  soil  and  culture  would 
'lave  anticipated.  With  a  climate  and  soil  equal 
:o  that  of  our  own  justly  celebrated  "Genesee 
Donntry'"  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  with 
'armers  as  intelligent  and  skillful,  and  more 
\horough^  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  agricul- 
;ural  products  should  not  be  of  the  highest  order. 

We  trust  our  Canadian  friends  will  not  be  un- 
luly  elated  at  receiving  honors  which  they  have 
ong  deserved.  The  English  "at  home"  have 
-itlierto  underrated  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
rinnnda.  Tlie  r*"^ent  exhibition  has  done  much  to 
correct  tlie  erroneous  impression  entertained  in 
•ogard  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the  agricul- 
iural  press  of  England  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  re- 
narks  now  made,  though  just  in  the  main,  indicate 
low  little  has  hitherto  been  known  either  of  the 
Jriited  States  or  Canada. 

We  fire  led  to  these  remarks  bj''  a  leading  article 
n  the  London  Oardeners'  Chronicle  of  November 
L5th.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  invited 
wmologi^ts  in  all  countries  to  send  specimens  of 
Tuits  to  the  late  exhibition,  and  the  Fruit  Growers' 
5j)ciety  of  Canada  West  sent  a  collection.  This 
ivas  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
it  South  Kensington  November  11,  1862,  and  the 
Gnrdeners'  Chronicle  alludes  to  it  as  follows : 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  meeting 
ivas  the  wonderfully  fine  collection  of  apples,  &c., 
low  on  view  in  tlie  Society's  new  Conservatory, 
Tom  Canada.  These  come  from  the  neighborhood 
■»f  Lake  Ontario,  and  are  shown  by  the  Hamilton 
society  of  Practical  Gardeners  at  the  solicitation 
)f  Dr.  HcELBTJET,  one  of  the  Canadian  Commis- 
sioners at  the  International  Exhibition.     Well  may 


our  transatlantic  friends  be  proud  of  their  apples, 
which  equal,  and  in  some  instances  surpass,  even 
the  very  best  English  produce  of  that  description. 
Magnificent  as  was  the  collection  of  apples  shown 
the  other  day  from  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  fully  equaled 
by  that  under  notice.  True,  we  want  the  external 
beauty  of  the  carnation-striped  Chebucto,  and  one 
or  two  others;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
Ribston  Pippins  have  been  shown  in  this  or  any 
otner  year,  that  we  can  remember,  as  those  from 
Canada.  They  measure  individually  a  foot  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  hue, 
beautifully  painted  and  streaked  with  red.  Scarcely 
less  astonishing,  as  regards  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, are  the  examples  of  Gloria  Mundi  and  Fall 
Pippen,  which  the  collection  contains;  the  latter 
is  not  unlike  the  former  in  shape,  but  it  is  more 
yellow  in  color,  and  has  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny 
side;  the  Gloria  Mundi,  on  the- contrary,  is  of  a 
pale  green  color,  and  covered  all  over  with  minute 
white  specks,  an  appearance  which  it  seldom  or 
ever  presents  in  this  country.  Of  Catshead  there 
are  some  fine  fruit,  as  well  as  of  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
a  large  orange  yellow  kind  mottled  with  red ; 
Americaner,  a  conical  yellow  variety,  red  on  one 
side ;  and  Pound  Pippin,  a  sort  not  unlike  None- 
such. Auchmar,  a  round  small-eyed  variety, 
greenish  yellow  streaked  and  mottled  with  red, 
measured  a  foot  in  circumference ;  what  is  called 
Hoary  Morning  appears  to  be  Fearn's  Pippin,  but 
there  is  a  beauty  and  delicacy  of  coloring  about  it 
Avhicli  with  us  it  never  possesses;  Bowrassa,  which 
was  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Canada,  looks  not  un- 
like Royal  Russet ;  it  is,  however,  beautifully  cov- 
ered with' red  on  the  sunny  side.  Swaar'  is  a  me- 
dium sized  green  fruit  [AVlien  ripe  it  is  a  golden  yel- 
low color.  Ifr  was 'green'  from  being  picked  too 
early.]  Vandevere  a  nice  looking  medium  sized 
kind  with  a  small  eye  and  firmer,  but  otherwise 
something  like  Fearn's  Pippin ;  concerning  Golden 
Russetiug,  a  small  round  apple,  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  keep  till  July,  and  that  it  never  rots;  on  the 
contrary,  it  'wilts'  up,  a  character  which  its  ap- 
pearance fully  bears  out.  Craigie's  Graft  is  a  con- 
ical firm  variety,  and  a  reported  gO(xl  keeper. 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  is  a  high  colored  conical  mid- 
dle-sized fruit,  but  in  this  instance  scarcely  up  to 
the  mark  as  regards  brilliancy  ;  Westfield  Seek  no 
Further  is  a  pale  green  round  sort  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  dark  red  on  one  side;  Fall  Genetin, 
an  irivgular  shaped  apple,  is  the  variety  hitherto 
known  in  this  country  as  Fall  Pippen ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  very  dilferent,  and  not  nearly  so  handsome  as 
the  sort  shown  in  the  collection  under  that  name. 
What  is  called  Snow  Apple  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  sort  named  La  Famense,  a  small  glossy  red 
kind  with  snow  white  flesh.  Northern  Spy  is  a 
conical  (/reen  kind,  slightly  streaked  with  red. 
[This  had  been  gathered  too  early.]  Col  vert,  pale 
green  and  round,  specked  and  streaked  with  red ; 
Tallman  Sweet  is  a  middle-sized,  nearly  white 
kind ;  Red  Detroit  is  a  dark  i-ed  glossy  apple,  of 
attractive  appearance;  as  is  also  Jonathan,  another 
glossy  red  conical  variety;  2P-ounce  Pi])piu  and 
20-ounce  Branch  are  different  sorts ;  the  one  is 
pale  green  and  streaked  with  red,  while  the  other 
is  smaller,  more  conical,  and  darker  in  ctilor.  Of 
the  Baldwin  there  are  large  sized  specimens,  as 
well  as  of  a  sort  called  Oarjuga,  [Probably  the 
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Caynpa  Rod  Speak  or  20-oiinco  Apple  is  referred 
to.]  -which  mcatiured  tliirteen  inches  in  circninfer- 
enco.  Tiie  Ifusi.  is  a  red  streaked,  Orni,  good-louk- 
iiig  apple.  A  idnd  called  Menagerie  somewliat  re- 
seiiddcp  Gloria  Mnndi,  hotli  as  regards  shape  am. 
size.  Maiden  Bliisli  is  a  tlat  yellow  sort,  red  next 
the  sun.  Of  l>iue  Pearniain,  the  collection  con- 
tains tine  specimens;  they  are,  however,  a  trifle 
smaller  than  fruit  of  thf.t  variety  shown  from  Nova 
Rcotia.  Canada  Reinette  is  a  medium  sized  kind, 
streaked  with  red  ;  aud  of  Emperor  Alexander  and 
JSlenhoini  Orange,  more  iiandsome  fruit  could  not 
po.ssibly  be  j-roduced  tlian  tliose  in  the  collection 
now  nni^er  notice.  Wagener  is  a  middle-sized 
pale  green  kind,  red  on  one  side;  and  of  Lady 
Apple  and  English  Golden  Pippin  there  are  some 
small  fruit;  tiie  last,  which  appears  to  he  the  true 
old  Golden  Pippen,  is  not.  however,  so  fine  as  it  is 
now  .and  then  found  in  this  country. 

"  Tiie  whole  of  the  apples  just  noticed  have  ar- 
rived in  excellent  condition,  without  speck  or 
blemish.  Ve  however  found  all  that  we  tasted 
much  sweeter  than  the  same  sorts  in  this  country, 
tlie  hot  suratners  of  North  America  being  unfa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  the  acidity  which  ren- 
ders our  English  apples  so  delicious. 

"  Pears  do  not  seem  to  have  fared  so  well ;  for 
some  which  are  sho,wn  are  greatly  decayed. 
Among  them  are  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Forelle 
or  Trent  pear,  the  last  beautifully  colored  and 
speckled  with  red  ;  "Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  "Wink- 
field,  Beurre  Bosc,  White  and  Gray  Doyenne, 
Swan's  Orange,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Soldat  Laborer,  the  last  the  same  as  the  B.  d'Arem- 
berg.  These  are  all  ])aler  in  tlie  skin,  and  in  some 
instances  smaller  than  the  same  kinds  grown  in 
this  country.  , 

"  Of  grapes  there  are  several  dishes  of  fair  size  for 
outdoor  fruit ;  but  all  of  them  have  the  wretched 
foxy  taste  peculiar  to  most  sorts  of  American 
grapes.  Tiie  sorts  called  Dalhousie  and  Ontario 
*imewhat  resemble  Black  Hamburg,  from  which 
hey  appear  to  Ije  crosses ;  the  Isabella  lias  a  grizzly 
appearance;  others  coDsisted  of  Diana,  Delaware, 
Ilainilton  Black,  Sweetwater,  Concord,  Lincoln, 
and  Rebecca,  the  List  a  white  sort  with  egg-shaped 
berries,  and  better  in  flavor  than  some  of  the  others. 

"Other  subjects  consisted  of  fruit  of  the  Black 
"Walnut,  American  Cliesnut  {Castanea  americana^) 
Haws  of  large  size,  Siberian  Crab.s,  White  Hickory 
Nuts,  Qninces  and  Capsicums. 

"Various  examples  of  cereals,  potatoes,  onions 
and  carrots,  are  also  included  in  this  magnificent 
exhibition  of  Canadian  produce.  We  hope  to  see 
more  of  our  Canadian  friends'  fruit  at  our  exhibi- 
tions."  

Ix  an  account  of  the  Imperial  Gr^rden  at 
Pchonbrnnn  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
OhronicU  tells  what  marveig  are  there  accom- 
plished withont  any  of  the  modern  improvements 
in  gardening.  If  German  gardeners  can  do  so 
mach  with  so  little,  they  ought  to  bo  at  a  premium 
in  this  country,  where  horticultural  taste  is  more 
generally  fonnd  than  the  wealth  necessary  to 
gratify  it. 


WEEPING    JUNIPER. 


Winter  is  thetime  to  talk  about  evergreen  trees 
How  cold  and  desolate  a  farm-house  looks  at  this 
season  without  trees.  The  wind  seems  to  blow 
harder  and  colder  as  we  pass  it.  On  the  othei 
hand,  how  cozy,  comfortable  and  home-like  a  neal 
farm-house  looks  surroundeJ  with  evergreen  trees! 
We  do  not  want  too  many,  as  that  is  apt  to  give 
the  house  rather  a  gloomy  appearance ;  but  a  few 
Norway  Spruces,  with  one  or  two  Austrian,  Scotcli 
and  Weymouth  Pines,  and  a  few  Arbor  Vitaas  and 
Red  Cedars,  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees,  im- 
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WEEPIKG  JUNIPER  (j.  OBLOSGA    PEXDCLA.) 

part  a  charm  to  a  country  honse  in  winter  thai 
nothing  else  can  give. 

We  think  the  old  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  vir- 
giniana)  is  not  suflSciently  api)reciated.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  It  is  com- 
mon all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties  of  it  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  they  are  gradually  being  introduced 
into  tliis  conntr}'.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cf 
these  is  the  Weeping  Juniper  (./.  ohlonga  pendula,) 
a  small  tree  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Japan,  and  perfectly  hardj  -with 
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as,  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Sakgent  "tlie  most 
graceful  and  pendulous  of  evergreens."  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  transplant,  and  should  be  protected 
from  the  sun  until  well  established. 

THE   PEAR    TREE    BLIGHT-AGAIN. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  the  able  and  experienced  liorticul- 
tural  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  writes  as 
follows  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal: 

".J.  Hareis,  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  sound  and  scientific  of  our  ag- 
ricultural writers,  gave  his  views  at  the  late  meet- 
iDg  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  at  Eocliester,  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived, 
that  the  pear  tree  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus  at 
the  root.  The  subject  was  very  briefly  alluded  to 
in  our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time.  Some 
facts  have  since  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Althougli  we  regard  the  proof  as  incomplete,  yet 
on  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest  to  fruit  raisers, 
every  suggestion  of  tlie  kind  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention; and  possibly  much  more  truth  may  be 
found  eventually  on  the  side  of  this  opinion  than 
at  first  sight  would  appear  probable.  The  Genesee 
Farmer  makes  the  following  statement: 

[  Here  follows  some  extracts  from  an  article  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  ] 

"  We  commend  these  statements,  and  the  opinion 
deduced  from  them,  to  the  careful  attention  of  fruit 
raisers,  in  connection  with  close  microscopical  ob- 
servation. The  remaining  question  is  tliis  :  If  tlie 
fungus  is  always  found  on  the  roots  of  tlie  bliglited 
trees,  and  never  on  healthy  ones,  is  it  the  cause  or 
the  effect  of  the  disease  ? 

"Diseased  and  decaying  organized  matter,  very 
commonly,  almost  universally,  produces  tlie  growth 
of  fungus  in  some  of  its  many  species.  But  some 
parasitic  fungi  also  attack  living  rapidly-growing 
plants.  A  familiar  instance  is  the  rust  in  icheat — 
which  close  observations  with  powerful  micro- 
scopes show  to  be  a  distinct,  regularly-formed 
plant — wliich  begins  to  grow  from  the  inside  of  the 
wheat  plant,  and  when  the  weather  favors  the  rust, 
increases  rapidly  and  bursts  the  epidermis,  and  then 
scatters  its  dust  in  every  direction.  The  micro- 
scope shows  that  -the  seeds  of  these  little  plants 
are  so  small,  that  they  are  readily  carried  all 
through  the  interior  of  the  wheat  plant  by  means 
of  the  sap  vessels ;  and  it  is  probable  that  unless 
circumstances  favor  their  growth,  they  may  remain 
without  germination,  or  if  they  germinate,  may 
grow  but  little.  There  is  no  doubt  that  innumera- 
ble seeds  of  different  kinds  of  minute  fungi  exist 
almost  everywhere,  and  pi'oduce  'mold,'  mildew, 
blight,  &c.,  as  causes  favor  their  growth.  The 
curl  in  tlie  peach  leaf  appears  to  commence  inside 
the  leaf  in  the  same  way;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
pear  which  have  been  affected  with  the  Zeffl/ blight, 
show  by  microscopic  examination  a  minute  fungus 
of  a  specific  form  inside  the  pulp. 

"The  question  occurs:  If  the  pear  blight  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  is  it  developed  first  on  the  out- 
side of  the  root ;  or  are  the  minute  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  extract,  such  as  have  burst 
from  the  interior?  If  the  theory  is  correct,  further 
examin;j,tion  and  experiment  may  lead  to  a  remedy." 


In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  fungus  on 
the  roots  of  the  pear  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that 
fungus  is  found  not  only  on  the  roots  of  the  blighted 
pear  trees,  but  also  in  far  greater  quantity  on  the 
old  decaying  roots  of  a  former  generation  of  trees 
in  the  soil.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  fungus  on  the  pear  roots,  it  is  certain 
that  the  blight  did  not  produce  the  fun  gas  on  the 
old  roots  in  the  soil!  This  is  clear.  The  fungus 
is  in  the  soil  lefore  the  trees'blight.  AU  will  admit 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  pear 
and  produce  the  effects  characteristic  of  the  dis-  • 
ease.  We  ielieve  such  is  the  case — though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  facts  do  not  prove  it.  If  we 
succeed  in  calling  the  attention  of  intelligent  hor- 
ticulturists to  the  subject,  and  of  inducing  them  to 
investigate  the  matter  for  themselves,  our  object 
wiU  be  attained. 

THE    PEAR    A    PANACEA. 


We  believe  in  good  fruit.  We  wish  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  had  an  abundant  supply. 
It  would  improve  the  health  of  the  riation.  It 
would  abate  the  desire  for  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  would  refine  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  people.  It  would  make  good  men  better,  and, 
bad  men. less  vicious.  It  would  give  health  to  the 
body  and  tone  and  elasticity  to  the  mind.  It  was 
the  food  of  man  in  Paradise,  and  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  that  it  is  beginning  to  occupy  a 
larger  place  in  our  dietaries. 

It  has  occurred  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Few 
York  Olserver  that  a  supply  of  good  fruit  would 
be  beneficial  to  Jeff.  Davis  !  It  might  give  a 
healthier  tone  to  his  mind,  and  lead  him  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways !  Accordingly  he  sends  a  baskot 
of  pears  to  the  editors  of  that  journal  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  next  flag  of  truce  to  Eichmotrl, 
The  letter  accompanying  the  fruit  is  so  pleasan^-'.y 
written  that,  though  eschewing  all  allusions  io 
politics  in  the  G6.\Aisee  Farmer.,  we  can  not  dfj^?y 
our  readers  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal.  It  is  m 
Charles  Lamb's  happiest  vein.  We  give  the  let'  <^v 
entire : 

The  present  season  has  been  a  fine  one  for  frr't. 
Our  market  has  been  well  supplied  with  cherrii«B, 
plums,  peaches,  pears  and  apjiles.  Taking  all  th6«« 
varieties  into  the  account,  it  has  been  the  best  friirt 
crop  ever  gathered  in  this  county.  The  supply  vrf 
pears  has  been  far  beyond  that  of  any  former  year. 
Large  quantities  of  even  the  better  sorts  have  been 
(Ti'own.  The  pear  is  the  king  of  fruits.  Rich, 
luscious,  delicate,  it  has  no  rival.  Take  those  of  a 
good  family,  well  bred,  highly  cultivated,  and  th'-y 
constitute  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  d*?*- 
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sert  on  any  table.  It  combines  the  most  exquisite 
and  recherche  Havor  of  the  i)eacli,  the  plum  and  the 
grape,  and  then  it  is  in  eating-  for  eiglit  montlis  in 
tlie  year.  From  an  occasional  remark  in  your 
pai)er  I  sup|K>so  you  have  a  plimmer,  at  least,  of 
light  ns  to  the  excellence  of  tlie  pear;  but  I  fear 
you  have  not  yet  attained  to  tlie  true  appreciation 
of  its  vast  superiority  over  all  other  fruits.  It  has 
a  wonderful  p  )wer  in  soothint;  a  troubled  s])irit. 
As  tlie  luscious  morsels,  one  after  another,  melt  in 
your  mouth,  a  calm,  quiet,  inward  satisfaction 
makes  you  forget  all  your  troubles  and  disajipoint- 
ments.  Do  you  remember  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  CnA.Ri.ES  Jamks  Fox;  showing  by  what  expedient 
he  had  control  over  his  mind  under  the  strongest 
temptation  to  despair?  I  will  recite  the  story. 
[My  reverend  and  learned  friend,  who  once  used 
this  incident  with  great,  ])ower  and  beauty  to  illus- 
trate an  important  principle  which  he  was  discuss- 
ing, might,  |)erliaps,  blame  me  for  taking  his  ver- 
sion of  it,  even  in  this  private  and  strictly  confi- 
dential letter;  but,  as  my  application  of  it  is  so 
purely  and  eminently  intellectual,  I  think  it  may 
be  allowed.]  Fox  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a 
gambler,  and  on  a  certain  occasion,  after  having 
lost  large  sums  of  money,  rose  from  the  table  in 
such  violent  agita:ion  that  some  of  hi-?  friends  fol- 
lowed him  home,  apprehending  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  take  his  own  life.  They  found  him 
holding  in  his  hands,  not  a  pistol  nor  a  dagger,  but 
a  book.  He  was  already  en  deshabille,  reclining 
before  the  tire,  apparently  lost  in  the  pages  of  his 
favorite  Greek  author,  IIeuodotds.  You  might 
have  supijosed  that  his  losses  had  not  seriously 
affected  him,  and  that  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friends  were  groundless.  But  you  would  have 
been  greatly  deceived.  He  had  well  nigh  ruined 
his  fortune;  remorse  and  shame  were  rankling  in 
his  bosom,  and  the  temptation  to  end  all  by  laying 
violent  hands  upon  himself  was  strong  upon  him. 
But,  knowing  that  if  he  should  yield  up  his  mind 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  he  would  be  overcome, 
by  a  violent  effort  he  had  turned  away  his  atten- 
tion and  was  holding  it  fixed  upon  the  thoiights  of 
the  great  historia-i.  The  child-like  simplicity,  the 
grand  sublimity  of  the  father  of  history,  with  tlie 
indescribable  music  and  graces  of  the  Ionian  Greek 
dialect,  were  moving  u[)on  the  agitations  of  the 
great  orator's  snul.  He  had  passed  out  of  the 
gloomy  sphere  'of  his  own  ])ersoiial  agency  and 
misfortune  across  the  gulf  of  three  thousand  years, 
and  emerged  in  the  soft  light  and  shadow  of  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  pictures  of  the  earliest  civ- 
ilizations of  mankind  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu|)hrates, 
the  Nile  and  the  Illyssus,  were  moving  before  him. 
The  heroes  of  Thermo])yla),  Marathon  and  Salamis 
lived  again  in  his  presence.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  dark  hour  of  liis  temptation  was  passing  away 
from  tlie  statesman,  upon  whose  wisdom  and 
eloquence  hung  the  destiny  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Now  what  tiie  ancient  classics  were  to  Fox, 
pears  are  to  me.  Am  I  perplexed,  in  trouble,  in 
doubt  what  to  do?— I  take  an  extra  pear  with  my 
dessert.  Do  matters  look  darker  and  blacker? — I 
take  pear  lunch  at  12.  Anxiety  in  reference  to  onr 
national  trouliles  has  co.st  me  many  a  basket. 
During  the  summer,  while  our  fortunes  were  wa- 
vering, I  kei)t  in  good  he.irt  on  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Bloodgood  and  Bearre  Giffard.    I  had  just  com- 


menced on  the  Bartletts  when  the  Bull  Run  defeat 
drove  me  to  the  Rostiezer  and  Tyson.  The  news 
of  MoClellan's  splendid  triumphs  in  ^[aryland 
gave  additional  relish  to  my  extra  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jerseys,  (grown  on  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil,  the 
tree  open  to  the  sun  and  air,)  my  Belle  Lucratives 
and  Flemish  Beauties.  But  it  required  all  my 
])lnlosophy  and  a  large  su])ply  of  llowells  and 
Doyenne  lioussock  to  keep  my  spirits  up  when  the 
President's  emancipation  and  uiilif.ary  law  ])rocla- 
mation  came  out.  My  nerves  received  a  severe 
shock,  and  I  hardly  know  what  the  result  would 
have  been  but  that  the  Sheldons  were  just  begin- 
ning to  "  come."  These  quieted  my  alarm,  removed 
the  excitement,  and  I  have  taken  them  regularl/ 
ever  siuce  with  the  happiest  effect.  Indeed,  I 
think  now  that  if  Bkaog  should  beat  Bcem,,  or 
the  radicals  should  defeat  McClellax,  I  should 
survive  it,  although  at  the  cost  of  an  extra  basket 
or  two  of  Sheldons,  Did  yon  know  tliat  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  very  fond  of  good  fruit?  and  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  —  it  has  to  me  —  that  if  a  nice 
basket  of  pears  could  be  sent  him  with  an  intima- 
tion that  there  were  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind 
to  be  had  upon  the  sole  condition  of  his  laying 
down  hi^  arms,  that  we  should  see  another  repeti- 
tion of  Captain  Scott  atid  the  coon?  At  any  rate 
it  may  be  worth  the  trial,  and  I  send  you  a  bf.sket 
which  please  forward  to  liim.*  (Should  it. so  hap- 
pen, as  possibly  it  may,  that  it  can  not  be  se#t  to 
General  D.  immediatelv,  I  do  not  see  but  you  must 
eat  them  yourself.)  If  my  first  efi'ort  does  not 
bring  peace  I  shall  not  despair.  All  my  jiower  of 
persuasion  in  this  form  is  not  contiiiied  in  one 
basket.     I  do  not  stake  all  upon  a  single  throw. 

I  remember  a  lesson  that  your  brother  editor, 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  gave  to  a  young 
friend  of  mine  on  that  point.  The  young  gentle- 
man was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  great  city.  He 
called  at  the  office  of  the  Indeyendeut  to  ^ee  Mr. 
Beeciier,  who  was  his  father's  friend.  Mr.  B.  in- 
formed him  how  to  find  his  (Mr.  B.'.s)  house  in 
Brooklyn,  and  then  gave  him  sotne  instructions  as 
to  his  deportment.  He  told  him  to  stand  up 
straight,  look  bold,  speak  sharp  and  positive,  and 
the  liackuian  would  not  suspect  he  was  from  the 
country,  and  consequently  would  not  dare  to  over- 
charge him.  "But,"  said  the  young  man,  "would 
it  noo  behest,  Mr.  B.,  for  me  to  .swear  at  him  a  lit- 
tle ?"  "  By  no  means,"  was  Mr.  B.'s  re]ily ;  "make 
it  a  rule,  young  man,  always  to  hold  something  in 
reserve :  never  make  the  mistake  of  exhausting  all 
your  resources  when  you  commence,  but  keep 
something  to  fall  back  upon." 

I  am  following  this  rule.  If  Sheldons  do  not 
accomplish  the  purjiose,  I  have  Winter  Nelis,  Van 
Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Lawrence,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Easter  Beurre,  A;c.,  to  be  sent  one  after 
another.  If  these  all  fail,  I  think  we  may  as  well 
gratify  our  radical  friends  first  as  last  and  divide 
the  Union.  By  the  by,  speaking  of  Mr.  Beeciiek, 
could  not  his  theology  be  improved  by  eating  the 


*  Undfr  the  extreme  <liflflcuItT  of  transmiiiing  pafkages  to 
Eicliinond,  our  excellent  friend  w'ill  excuse  us  I'lr  y  elding  to  the 
lempl.ilion  of  aprir^prialing  (he  \wix%  to  our  own  use.  They 
were  of  the  very  highest  t-hanicicr.  Pear^  are  noi  «niong;  ;»ie 
ooininodities  allowed  to  pass  under  protection  of  the  while  flag. 
Inilividually,  we  were  ereally  the  gainers,  wliale*  er  of  loss  may 
occur  to  the  "belllcerenl "  parties.  SliouM  a  suit  for  damages 
be  Itrouglit  against  us  when  peace  shall  be  declared,  we  shall 
hgld  oureslvfs  liable  for  paymenl  in  Confederate  scrip.— Eds, 
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right  kind  bf  fruit?  Some  of  his  letters  show  fine 
horticultural  taste,  but  it  evidently  is  not  well  in- 
structed. A  man's  mode  of  thinking  is  often  very 
much  affected  by  the  character  of  his  dessert. 
Many  of  Mr.  B.'s  heretical  notions  (evidently  con- 
cocted immediately  after  dinner)  may  be  accounted 
for  by  his  wrong  selection  of  pears.  His  civiliza- 
tion in  this  direction  seems  never  to  have  gone 
beyond  Osbaud's  Summer,  White  Doyenne,  Onon- 
daga, Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout  Morceau,  and  that 
clau.  Indeed,  from  some  of  his  articles,  I  should 
think  he  had  been  fed  mostly  on  the  Bon  Chretien. 
I  think  1  could  prescribe  for  Mr.  B.  a  pear  regime 
that,  if  strictly  followed  for  six  months,  would 
make  him  almost  orthodox.  ♦ 


CULTIVATION  OF  BULBS. 

The  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives 
some  excellent  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of 
bulbs,  which  are  not  merely  empirical,  and  there- 
fore much  clexirer  and  more  useful  than  such  direc- 
tions usually  are.  We  make  some  extracts  from 
the  article ; 

"  A  propliet  is  not  wanted  to  declare  that  what 
thing  soever  has  to  be  made  to  grow  rnust  have 
s*me  means  of  feeding — -that  is  to  say,  of  imbibing 
the  matter  out  of  which  growth  has  to  come.  We 
omit  all  comparison  with  the  animal  kingdom  and 
refer  only  to  that  of  plants,  and  the  unsuspected 
analogies  between  organs  of  vegetation  apparently 
most  dissimilar.  The  seed  is  the  type  of  every 
growing  part — that  must  be  conceded.  The  power 
of  growth  does  not  reside  in  the  skin  or  husk  of 
the  seed,  but  in  a  little  white  fleshy  body  lodged 
.within  it,  named  the  embryo.  When  the  embryo 
's  called  upon  to  grow,  the  ^rs^  thing  which  liap- 
pens  is  the  production  of  a  root,  which  dips  down 
into  the  soil  where  food  is  to  be  found.  There  it 
.  ftxes  itself  and  begins  to  feed,  which  power  secur- 
ed, then,  and  not  before,  a  young  stem,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  future  plant,  makes  its  appearance.  If 
from  any  accident  the  embryo  root  in  which  tlie 
teeding  power  resides  is  destroyed,  then  the  yoimg 
stem,  finding  nothing  to  nourish  it,  perishes.  Thus 
we  see  that  if  a  young  plant  is  to  grow,  it  must  in 
the  very  beginning  have  parts  wherewith  to  feed; 
and  this  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  a  bulb,  or  a  cut- 
ting, or  newly-transplanted  plant  as  of  a  seed. 

''  But  what  is  the  common  way,  among  the  un- 
skilled, of  treating  a  bulb,  when  grown  in  water? 
A  Hyacinth  glass,  as  transparent  as  possible,  is 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  at  a  window,  or  on  a 
mantlepiece,  and  then  the  bulb  is  dropped  into  its 
place,  touching  the  water  or  not  as  the  case  may 
be.  Observe  the  efliect.  While  a  few  roots  are 
strugghng  into  existence,  and  before  any  considera- 
ble action  can  be  established  in  them,  the  bud, 
stimulated  by  light,  its  great  vivifier,  pushes  up- 
ward and  takes  to  itself  the  food  stored  in  the  bulb 
for  the  formation  of  all  the  new  organs.  But  the 
force  of  development  being  much  greater  in  the 
leaves  than  in  the  roots,  the  former  rapidly  extract 
from  the  bulb  the  food  which  Nature  has  stored 
therein,  and  the  sprouting  roots  are  starved.  Then 
comes  the  mischief.  The  bulb  contains  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  food,  and  of  itself  can  form  no 
more ;  what  it  had  is  soon  exhausted  by  the  grow- 


ing leaves,  which  then  begin  to  suffer  from  the 
starvation  of  the  roots,  or  feeders,  by  whose  action, 
if  in  a  vigorous  state,  an  amjjle  su|)ply  of  fresh 
food  would  have  been  extracted  from  the  air  and 
water.  From  this  time  forward  all  goes  wrong; 
the_  ends  of  the  leaves  wither,  the  young  flowers 
shrivel,  the  very  bulb  becomes  offensive,  and  the 
plant  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  failure  will  liave  arisen  from  leaves  being 
allowed  to  sprout  before  roots  Avere  provided  to 
feed  them.  This  was  brought  about  by  exposure 
to  light.  The  remedy  is  the  complete  exclusion 
of  light  until  roots  have  formed  in  such  abundance 
as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  leaves  with  whatever 
amount  of  fresh  food  may  be  required.  In  dark- 
ness, and  in  a  cool  ]>!ace,  roots  will  form  abund- 
antly, but  leaves  will  be  dormant  until  light  is 
admitted  to  them." 


CULTIVATE   YOUR    OECHAEDS. 


As  Avell  might  you  expect  a  good  crop  of  corn  in 
an  unplowed  meadow,  as  to  expect  a  good  crop  of 
fi.ne  ajjples  on  trees  standing  in  grass-land.  No 
crop  requires  so  much  food,  or  as  good  culture,  as 
the  orchfird  ;  and  none  will  retui'n  such  abuiulant 
remuneration.  Scarcely  a  larmer  in  the  country 
but  has  some  tree  or  trees  that  bear  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  fruit  every  year,  and  as  surely  soiJie 
extra  feeding  is  found  to  be  tlje  cause.  The  tree 
stands  where  it  receives  the  wash  of  a  yard,  or  in 
someplace  where  it  accidentally  receives  an  abund- 
ance of  nourishment.  Cultivation  with  buckwheat 
insures  a  healthy  orchard  and  abundant  crops;  yet 
the  plowing  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  depth. 
Trees  should  be  annually  washed  witli  strong  ]\e 
of  wood  ashes  and  annually  jiiuned,  so  that  the 
top  would  be  open.  The  ground  should  receive  an 
annual  dressing  of  manure,  uv  annual  crofis  of  fine 
apples  can  not  reasoujibly  be  expected  ;  but  with  a 
good  supply  of  manure,  with  a  light  surface  cul- 
ture sufiicient  to  kill  all  vegetation,  or  with  a  crop 
of  buckwheat,  there  would  seldom  be  a  failure 
of  a  crop.  Every  intelligent  farmer  ought  to 
know  and  practice  this. 

In  my  next  I  will  give  you  some  facts  which  will 
demonstrate  tlie  foregoing  positions. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


D,    C.    SCOFIELD. 


The  Gardeners^  Chronicle  has  a  most  interesting 
account  of  a  Cottagers'  Vegetable  Show  in  Sud- 
bury. Both  tlie  vegetables  and  flowers  were  of 
such  singular  excellence  that  they  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  report  says  that  tliey 
would  have  done  credit  to  tiie  International  Sliow 
in  London.  The  privilege  of  showing  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  working  poor,  and  no  market  or 
other  regular  gardeners  can  receive  a  prize.  A 
great  deal  of  emulation  is  excited,  as  the  i)rizes  and 
extra  prizes  are  very  large,  the  latter  always  being 
some  garden  implement. 

-— 1^  I  m 

The  International  Pomological  Congress,  which 
met  at  Namur  last  autumn,  made  a  great  effort  to 
fix  upon  the  names  of  well-known  fruits,  so  that 
there  should  no  longer  be  such  confusion  as  there 
now  exists.  They  intend  to  publish  a  table,  which 
shall  be  a  resume  of  the  labors  of  tlie  different  po- 
mologlsts  of  France,  Germany,  America  and  England, 
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HOSTICULTUBAL    ITEUS. 

Condensed  from  Foraign  Journals  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

TnEHE  were  ninety-two  varieties  of  potatoes 
eeut  from  Swedea  to  the  laternational  Exhibition. 

At  a  sale  of  orchids  from  Mr.  Reed's  collection, 
a  large  Cymhidium  elurneum  was  sold  for  over 
eixty  dollars. 

Thk  Lady  Downe's  grape,  says  the  London 
Florist,  is  a  very  valuable  one.  It  has  a  slight 
Muscat  aroma. 

The  heaviest  five  dessert  pears  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exliibitiou  were  Oalebasse  Grosse,  their 
total  weight  being  5  lbs.  10  oz. 

A  COEEE8PONDENT  of  the  Journol  of  Horticul- 
ture inquires  how  to  keep  green  tree  frogs.  They 
are  ornamental  additions  to  a  fern  case. 

In  Mr.  Wood's  nursery,  Maresfield,  Sussex  is  a 
camellia  which  has  endured  the  frosts  of  thirty 
winters,  and  is  now  green  and  flourishing. 

Lady  Dorotot  Nevill  is  continuing  her  experi- 
ments upon  the  Ailanthus  silk-worm,  and  finds 
that  they  endure  the  cold  nights  without  any  pro- 
tection. 

The  Viola  pyrola/olia,  a  dwarf  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant,  has  lately  been  introduced  from  Pata- 
gonia by  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  of  Exeter.  It  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  Golden  Hamburg  grape  is  still  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  various  English  periodicals.  One 
pronounces  it  excellent,  and  another  too  poor  to  be 
cultivated. 

The  Oardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany  recom- 
mends giving  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
aloes,  as  tliey  are  easily  raised  and  many  of  them 
very  beauliful. 

Among  the  many  decorations  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  which  were  given  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  on  the  15th  of  August,  three  of  them  were 
given  to  distinguished  horticulturists. 

Ix  the  Gurdeners'  Chronicle,  in  a  short  article 
signed  "  Potato,"  that  useful  root  offers  itself  as  a 
suitable  material  for  paper,  and  gives  quite  good 
proofs  of  its  qualifications  for  this  promotion. 

One  of  the  best  English  rose-growers,  Mr. 
Wood,  says  that  roses  must  not  grow  many  years 
togetiier  in  the  .same  soil.  He  was  the  introducer 
of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  which  has  taken  so  many 
prizes.  He  has  one  now  in  his  garden,  budded  in 
July,  18G1,  which  has  made  a  "  clean  straight 
»Loot  of  from  10  to  12  feet.'* 


The  London  Florist  has  a  colored  print  of  the 
Rhododendron  Princess  Alice.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  delicately  perfumed.  It  is  of  a  dwarf, 
bushy  habit,  and  has  flat,  clean-looking  foliage. 

M.  Vkrlot  gives  in  the  Revue  Rorticole  a  short 
description  of  a  new  Zinnia  lately  imported  from 
Mexico.  Its  flowers  are  a  fine  rich  orange,  shaded 
in  the  center.     It  is  called  Zennia  Ghiesireghettii. 

The  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  quite 
a  scientific  account  of  Panama  hats.  It  says  that 
plaiting  the  straw  is  hard  work — common  quality 
taking  a  day  or  two,  and  fine  ones  upward  of  three 
months. 

The  "Warrington  Plant  Case,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  '  given  in  the  Gardeners^  Magazine  of 
Botany,  is  a  combination  of  the  aquarium  and  the 
"Wardean  Case,  being  covered  like  the  latter  and 
also  partly  filled  with  water. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  says  that  when  a 
Wistaria  Sinensis  does  not  flower,  close  prun- 
ing is  the  remedy.  The  shoots  should  be  thinned 
out,  and  on  every  well-ripened  bud,  whether  it 
be  on  a  short  spur  or  a  long  shoot,  you  may  expect 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

TnE  Eemie  Horticole  of  September  16th  has  a 
colored  plate  of  a  new  pear — "  Souvenier  Favre." 
It  was  introduced  in  1860,  and  in  1861  received 
from  the  Imperial  Society  of  France  a  silver  medal. 
It  ripens  in  October,  but  will  last  through  Novem- 
ber and  into  December. 

In  Mr.  Beaton's  account  of  the  Gourds  at  the 
Great  International  Exhibition  he  says  the  Ameri- 
can Gourds,  whether  Federal  or  Confederate,  seem 
really  to  come  within  Bdbns'  meaning  of  the  pud- 
ding race,  and  to  be  a  great  help  in  filling  up  a 
valley  in  the  regions  of  the  inner  man. 

The  lievue  Horticole  for  October  has  an  ex- 
quisitely-colored plate  of  Canna  rotundifora. 
Tlie  leaves  are  quite  round  and  of  a  brilliant  green, 
slightly  shaded;  the  flowers  are  a  vivid  scarlet, 
and  the  spathe  is  quite  long.  TMs  is  a  seedling, 
accidentally  discovered  among  some  Canna  discolor 
in  the  garden  of  M.  Annee. 

M.  Jules  de  Liroe  d'Arioles  proposes  to  cover 
fruit  trees  with  fine  powder  or  ashes  to  protect 
them  from  the  frost,  as  he  says  it  has  often  been 
remarked  that  fruit  trees  planted  near  a  public 
road  were  not  as  much  affected  by  frost  as  those  in 
the  interior  of  the  garden,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  dust  arising  from  the  road  is  the  cause  of  this 
difference. 
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THE    CHEREY    TREE. 

FEOM  THIS  GEKMAN. 

The  good  Lrrd  to  tlie  spring  once  said, 

The  liltle  worm's  table  uowsprcad. 

Then  quick  was  a  cherry  tree  seen, 

Covered  with  leaves  all  fresh  and  green. 
The  little  worm  waked  from  his  long  winter  night, 
And  rubbing  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  light, 
Placed  himself  at  his  table  (needing  no  chair;, 
And  with  quick-tooth  appetite  gnawed  here  and  there. 
O!  how  sweet  are  these  leaves,  the  little  worm  said; 
One- would  hardly  go  back  to  one"s  cold  winter  bed. 

The  good  Lord  to  the  spring  then  said, 

The  little  bee's  table  now  spread. 

A  perfume  sweet  then  filled  the  air, 

Tempting  the  bee  wiih  the  blossoms  fair. 
The  little  bee  wakes  with  the  first  morning  light. 
And  swift  to  the  cherry  tree  hastens  his  flight ; 
Ah !  here  is  my  coffee  in  cups  porcelain. 
Says  ihe  little  bee,  smelling  and  smelling  again. 
Then  he  puts  in  his  tongue,  but  scarcely  coiild  eat, 
It  wagg'd  so  with  talking— how  swect,'0!  how  sweet! 
Sure  sugar  is  cheap,  says  he,  drinking  his  fill 
From  the  clean  china  cups— then  flevf  o'er  the  hill. 

The  good  Lord  to  the  summer  then  said. 
The  small  sparrow's  table  now  spread. 
The  good  tree  then  her  blossoms  east, 
And  spread  the  sparrow's  rich  repast. 
In  place  of  the  flowers,  where  the  little  bee  fed, 
Came  thousands  of  cherries,  so  fresh  and  so  red. 
And  the  sparrow  said,  Is  it  so  meant  indeed  ? 
I'll  be  seated  then  soon — no  second  call  need. 
In  marrow  and  bone  will  this  fruit  make  me  strong, 
And  strengthen  my  throat  for  new,  sweeter  song. 

To  autumn,  then,  the  good  Lord  said. 

Clear  off  the  table,  all  are  fed. 
Then  hoar  frost  came  up  from  his  icy  abode. 
And  the  rude  autumn  blasts  on  the  storm-cloud  rode. 
And  the  wild  winds  moaned,  as  the  leaves  flew  around, 
'  What  comes  from  the  dust  must  go  back  to  the  ground.' 

Then  to  winter,  He  said,  to  close  up  the  scene, 
Cover  up  what  is  left  with  a  napkin  clean  ; 
And  He  bade  the  storm-cloud,  that  doeth  His  will, 
And  He  spread  His  white  robe  on  valley  and  hill. 


"Coax  Him,  Boys,  Coax  Him."— Two  boys  passed  my 
indovf  one  bright  morning,  carrying  beavy  pieces  of 
irniture.  One  of  tbem  also  held  a  string  which  was  at- 
iched  to  a  large  dog's  bead.  The  dog  was  unwilling  to 
•ot  very  rapidly,  and,  much  to  the  lad's  annoyance, 
ould  insist  upon  resting  every  few  steps.  The  large 
3y  grew  impatient,  for  it  was  hard  work  to  carry  such 
heavy  load,  and  at  the  same  time  drag  the  dog. 
"Kick  him,  Jim,  kick  him,"  said  be;  and  Jim  sat  down 
is  burden  and  began  to  kick;  but  the  dog  only  growled 
id  refused  to  stir.  Then  Jim  took  a  stick  and"  be'^an  to 
;at  him  ;  but  the  obstinate  fellow  only  whined  and  re- 
tained perfectly  still. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  boys  were  beo-inniug  to 
espair,  when  Frank  Gage  came  along.  ''Coax  Urn,  boys 
mx  him,"  was  Frank's  manly  suggestion.  Some  boys 
ould  have  pouted,  and  thought  Frank  had  nothing  to 
ly  m  the  matter;  but  these  seemed  relieved  by  the^ad- 
ce,  and  began  to  pat  "Trim"  and  speak  kindly  to  him 
'^hat  was  the  result?  Why,  "Trim"  wagged  his  tail 
iprovingly,  and  trotted  off  briskly. 
Does  not  this  little  incident  illustrate  the  power  of  kind 
ords?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  and  meaning  in 
nd  words  and  actions.  A  little  hvmn  you  all  know 
lys,  "Kmd  words  can  mver  die."  Have  you  ever  tried 
le  experiment?  There  is  scarcely  a  person  living  who 
)es  iiot  like  a  little  coaxing  and  encouragement,  and 
:arcely  a  person  who  can  not  be  influenced  by  o-entle 
ords  and  treatment.  Be  kind  to  every  body,  and'everv 
ing  about  you,  always  remembering  the  te.xt-  "  I5e  not 
'ercome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  eood."—C/dld's 
iper. 


THE  LITTLE  ONES  IN  BED. 


A  row  of  little  faces  by  the  bed— 

A  row  of  little  hands  iipon  the  spread 

A  row  of  little  rougish  eye.<<  all  closed — 
A  row  of  little  naked  fee"t  exposed. 

A  gentle  mother  leads  them  in  their  praise. 
Teaching  their  feet  to  tread  in  heavenly  ways. 
And  takes  this  lull  in  eliildhood's  tiny  tide 
The  little  errors  of  the  day  to  chide. 

Then  tumbling  hendlong  into  waiting  beds. 
Beneath  th&  sheets  they  hi.le  their  timid  heads, 
Till  slumber  steals  away  their  idle  fears, 
And  like  a  peeping  bud  each  face  appears. 

All  dressed  like  angels  in  their  gowns  of  white, 
They're  wafted  to  the  skies  in  dreams  of  night ; 
And  Heaven  will  sparkle  in  their  eyes  at  morn, 
And  stolen  graces  all  their  ways  adorn. 


Anecdote  of  a  Shepherd's  Dog.— James  Hogg,  the 
"Ettrick  Shepherd,"  among  other  anecdotes  of  the 
Shepherd  Dog,  relates  the  following: 

"  I  remember  another  achievement  of  '  Sirrah's,'  which 
I  admired  still  more.  I  was  sent  to  a  place  in  Tweed- 
dale  called  Stanhope,  to  bring  home  a  wild  ewe  that  had 
strayed  from  home.  The  place  lay  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  iny  way  to  it  was  over  steep  hills  and 
athwart  deep  glens.  There  was  no  path,  and  neither 
'Sirrah' nor  I  had  ever  traveled  the  road  before.  The 
ewe  was  brought  in  and  put  into  a  barn  over  night,  and 
after  being  frightened  in  this  way  set  out  with  me  in  the 
morning  to  be  driven  home  by  herself  She  was  as  wild  as  a 
roe,  and  bounded  away  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  one. 
I  sent  'Sirrah'  on  a  circular  route  wide  before  her,  and 
let  him  know  that  he  had  the  charge  of  her.  When  I 
Wt  the  people  at  the  house,  Mr.  Tweedle,  the  farmer, 
said  to  me:  'Do  you  really  suppose  that  you  will  drive 
that  sheep  over  these  hills,  and  out  through  the  midst  of 
all  the  sheep  in  the  country  ?'  I  said  I  would  try  to  do  it. 
'  Then  let  me  tell  you,'  said  he,  '  that  you  might  as  well 
try  to  travel  to  the  sun.'  Our  way,  as  I  said,  lay  over 
wild  hills  and  through  the  middle  of  flocks  of  sheep. 
I  seldom  got  a  sight  of  the  ewe,  for  she  was  sometimes  a 
mile  before  me— sometimes  two— but  'Sirrah'  kept  her  in 
command  the  whole  way— never  suffered  her  to  mix  with 
other  sheep,  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  even  to  deviate 
twenty  yards  from  the  track  by  which  he  and  I  went  the 
day  before.  When  we  came  over  the  great  highth  toward 
Manor  Water,  'Sirrah'  and  his  charge  happened  to  cross 
it  a  little  before  me,  and  our  way  lying  down  bill  for 
several  miles  I  soon  lost  all  traces  of  them,  but  still  kept 
on  my  track.  I  came  to  two  shepherd's  houses,  and 
asked  if  they  had  seen  anything  of  a  black  dog  with  a 
branded  face  and  a  long  tail  driving  a  sheep  ?  No,  they 
had  seen  no  such  thing;  and  besides,  all  their  sheep, 
both  above  and  below  their  houses,  seemed  to  be  un- 
moved. I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  on  my  way 
homeward;  and  at  length,  on  the  corner  of  a  hill  at  the 
side  of  the  Water,  I  discovered  my  trusty  coal-black 
friend  sitting  with  his  eye  fixed  intently  on  the  buru  be- 
low him,  and  sometimes  giving  a  casual  glance  beliind  to 
see  if  I  was  coming.  He  had  the  ewe  standing  there  safe 
and  unhurt. 

"When  I  got  her  home  and  set  her  at  liberty  among 
our  own  sheep,  he  took  it  mightily  amiss.  "I  could 
scarcely  prevail  with  him  to  let  her"go;  and  so  dread- 
fully was  he  affronted  that  she  should  have  been  let  go 
free  after  all  his  toil  and  trouble,  that  he  would  not  come 
near  me  all  the  way  to  the  house,  nor  vet  taste  any  sup- 
per when  he  got  there.  I  believe  he  wanted  me  to  take 
her  home  and  kill  her." 
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f'dVus'  Jlrprtmnit. 


MAKING    HOME    PLEASANT. 


TnEUE  IS  uo  rtct  so  wouiauly  as  that  of  giiring  to  her 
borne  the  same  air  of  retineinent  and  elegance  which  all 
ladies  desire  to  impiirt  to  their  dress. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  too  often  forgotten  or  un- 
noticed, although  it  is  exceedingly  important  in  giving  a 
pleasant  appearance  to  a  room,  and  that  is  the  eftect  of 
light.     Neitiier  faces  nor  rooms  can  hear  the  lull  glare  of 
light,   for   both  have  some  defects  to    be    hid  —  some 
blemishes  which  need  softening  down.    Willis  says  that 
a  lawn  should  never  be  seen  at  midday,  but  only  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening,  for  only  then  is  it  m  its  full 
beauty.    It  needs  the  exquisite  shadows  which  are  lost 
at  noon.    Sunshine  is  delightful,  aud  plenty  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  health   and   cheerfulness.     Nothing  gives   a 
room  such  an  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  air  as  the  total 
absence  of  sunlight;  but  it  need  not  stream  in  at  uncur- 
tained and  unshuttered  windows.     Let  us  have  enough, 
but  not  too  much.     Red  curtains  in  winter  give  an  air  of 
"•heerfulness  and  comfort  to  even  the  homeliest  furniture 
and  comtnonesi  Tooni,  and  it  is  partly  because  they  give 
the  light  in  the  room  a  soft,  pink  tinge,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly pleasant — more  like  that  from  an  open  fire  than 
anything  else.    And  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  glow  of  a 
bright  wood  lire  just  at  twilight,  before  the  candles  are 
lit,  while  the  outside  world  is  gray  and  gloomy  ?    How 
exquisite  the  play  of  light  and  shade  from  the  flickering 
flame!     The  whole  room  seems  pervaded  with  cheerfivl- 
nes3,  and  however  sadly  we  may  have  entered,  we  can 
not  help,  for  the  moment  at  least,  looking  joyfully  at  the 
Present,  if  we  still  have  only  sadness  to  hope  for  in  the 
Future;  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  person  to 
remain  cross  and  ill-humored  under  its  influence.     It  is 
a  trifle,  to  be  sure.    Why  should  it  make  any  diflfercnce 
to  a  well-balanced  mind  whether  the  fire  burned  or  not? 
But  of  trifles  is  this  life  made  up.     To  return  to  our  sub- 
ject:   Anything  that  gives  a  room  a  cold,  chilly  appear- 
ance, should  be  avoided  even  in  summer;   for  we  like 
cool,  shady  places,  but  not  damp  ones,  where  there  is 
nothing   but  shade.    Green   paper  curtains,  which  are 
often  used  in  sitting-rooms,  though  not  allowed  in  the 
parlors,  are  the  very  worst  possible  species  of  shade  to 
windows;  and  if  you  must  have  them  at  all,  put  them  in 
the  best  rooms,  where  only  now  and  then  a  person  enters. 
In  summer,  the  sunlight  coming  through  green  Venetian 
blinds,  or,  better  still,  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  clustering 
vine,  with  their  exquisite  shadows,  on  the  floor  and  walls 
is  most  refreshingly  cool;    but  paper  shades  never  can 
produce  the  same  eflect — they  but  color  the  light.     When 
shades  are  used,  they  should  be  either  buff  or  some  deli- 
cate neutral  tint.     Heavy  green  curtains  absorb  the  light, 
and  it  requires  far  more  gas  to  make  a  room  look  cheer- 
ful with  them  than  with  crimson  or  even  maroon,  as  they 
scorn  to  emit   light.    When  a  room  is  hung  with  any 
yery  dark  paper,  except  crimson,  the  same  difficulty  is 
felt  in  making  it  look  bright  and  cheerful;    it  will  re- 
quire either  a  gar  carpet,  or  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
plenty  of  sunsliine,  to  make  it  j)leasant  to  live  in.    Cross- 
lights— that  is,  from  windows  on  the  opposite  sides  of 


the  room— always  have  a  bad  eflect.  A  little  care  in  thi 
and  a  few  experiments  as  to  the  efliect  of  shading  or 
window  and  opening  another,  will  soon  teach  any  or 
who  has  the  least  desire  to  render  their  home  pleasai 
how  to  change  the  whole  appearance  of  the  room  h 
slight  changes  of  this  kind.  It  will  require  a  little  tin- 
and  labor,  but  a  pleasant,  cheerful  room  will  do  more  1 
lead  us  to  appreciate  what  we  have  iu  life  that  is  enjoy; 
ble  than  many  .sermons  on  the  duty  of  contentment. 


OKIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer, 

[The  following  receipts  were  given  us  by  a  lady  wb 
had  collected  them  with  great  care  for  her  own  use,  an 
knows  them  to  be  good.  We  particularly  call  attentio 
to  the  receipt  for  lip-salve,  which  at  this  season  is  an  it 
dispensable  luxury.] 

Rose  Salve.— Four  ounces  best  olive  oil;  one  ounc 
spermaciti;  one  ounce  white  wax;  eight  drops  attar  o 
roses.    Melt  over  a  slow  fire. 


Potato  Crcst.— Par-boil  and  mash  twelve  potatoes 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butte 
and  half  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream.  Stifi'en  with  flou 
until  jou  can  roll  out. 

Sweet  Apple  Pcddixg. — One  pint  of  scalded  milk 
one-half  pint  of  Indian  meal;  one  teacup  of  molasses 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  six  sweet  apples,  cut  ia  .snial 
slices.    Bake  three  hours. 


Washihgton  Cake.— One  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  o; 
flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  five  eggs 
a  small  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus 
cinnamon  and  cloves  to  your  taste;  one  pound  of  rasins 
one  wine-glass  of  wine  and  another  of  brandy. 

Mdffixs.— Three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  melted  iij 
three  pints  of  milk;  when  cold  stir  in  six  eggs,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  .yeast.  Floui 
to  make  them  as  thick  as  you  can  beat  it.  Should  rise  iij 
three  hours. 

Mince  Pies. — Two  pounds  of  lean  beef  (rump  piece" 
when  chopped  makes  three  bowls  full.  Nine  bowls  of 
sour  apples,  chopped ;  half  a  pound  of  chopped  suet,  two 
pounds  of  rasins,  two  pounds  of  currants,  two  beapin;> 
teaspooufuls  ground  cinnamon,  two  of  allspice,  two  of 
cloves,  one  of  mace  and  one  of  salt;  tivo  orated  nut- 
megs, a  gallon  of  sweet  cider,  one  pint  of  currant  wine 
and  a  pint  of  brandy.  Put  in  four  pounds  of  su"-ar,  sit.d 
add  more  if  necessary.  This  will  make  sixteen  lar>  e 
pies, 

Pa.strt.— Sift  three  pints  of  superfine  flour;  divide 
one  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  four  parts;  take  one  piece 
and  rub  thoroughly  into  the  flour;  add  cold  water  "Tud- 
ually,  to  make  a  tolerably  thin  paste;  use  as  little  Avatei 
as  possible,  as  too  much  will  make  it  tough;  sprinkle  n 
little  flour  on  the  board  before  you  lay  the  lump  of  douirb 
on  it;  roll  it,  always  rolling  from  you;  take  the  second 
piece  of  butter  and  spread  it  on  the  paste;  sprinkle  wiih 
a  little  flour;  fold  the  paste  over;  roll  if,  and  do  the  same 
until  all  the  butter  is  spread  in. 
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FASHIONS   TOR    JANUARY. 


The  styles  in  dresses  and  bonnets  are  pretty  much  un- 
jhanged.  Heavy  materials,  reps  and  poplins,  are  made 
^ith  pointed  waists,  or  in  the  form  of  jackets,  with  a  box 
jlait  in  the  back.  Plain  waists  are  trimmed  in  front  to 
mitate  a  jacket,  and  finished  in  the  back  with  a  bow  and 
jnds.  Skirts  are  trimmed  with  braid  or  narrow  velvet- 
'ibbon,  put  on  in  elaborate  patterns. 

Solid  colors  are  more  worn  than  plaids  or  figured  ma- 
erials,  and  the  colors  are  this  year  peculiarly  brilliant. 
The  Humboldt  purple  and  Azurine  bine  are  novelties 
vhich  add  j^reatly  to  the  variety  and  elegance  of  a  lady's 
jostume.     Both  colors  look  well  in  the  evening. 

Drab  hats  and  cloaks  have  come  in  again,  and  are  a 


pleasant  change  after  the  universal  black  which  has  been 
worn  so  long.  Felt  bonnets  are  now  very  much  worn, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  feathers.  All  the  trimming  is 
not  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  as  formerly. 
Long  feathers  are  much  worn,  and  are  decidedly  more 
graceful  than  the  short  ones,  which  only  form  a,  tuft. 
Bows  of  velvet  and  flowers  form  the  inside  trimming. 
Head  dresses  of  all  varieties  adorn  the  beads  of  ladies, 
both  young  and  old.  Nets,  caps  made  of  lace  or  muslin 
in  the  same  form  as  the  nets  — ruches  of  silk,  bands 
of  velvet,  flowers  and  feathers  — all  have  their  appro- 
priate places  in  this  important  branch  of  a  lady's 
toilette.  It  is  difficult  to  err  if  the  head  dress  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion,  and  at  all  becoming  to  the  wearer. 


MOUSE    PE»  WIPER. 


,^^'jc 


We  have  taken  from  GoJei/s  Lady's  Boole  this 
jngvavingof  a  very  curious  and  fanciful  penwiper, 
thinking  that  at  this  holiday  season  it  would  be 
iseful  to  our  lady  readers.  The  directions  are 
rery  clear,  and  there  is  no  diflaculty  in  following 
,he  pattern. 

Another  very  pretty  fancy  article  of  the  same 
vind  is  made  with  a  very  small,  round,  fancy  bas- 
tet,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  top,  with 
I  delicate  handle.  This  is  stitched  on  a  circular 
lenwiper  made  of  colored  cloth,  pinked  at  the 
;dges.  The  basket  can  be  filled  with  steel  pens 
\t  sealing  wax.  It  is  a  convenient  as  well  as 
u'etty  article  for  the  writing-table. 

To  make  the  penwiper  shown  in  the  engraving, 
•'take  gray  Canton  flannel,  the  wrong  side  of 
which  will  represent  the  mouse's  skin.  Cut  diagram 
N'o.  1,  then  cut  two  pieces  size  and  shape  of  No.  2. 
These  last  will  be  for  the  ears  of  the  mouse,  and  are  to  be 
cut'  without  allowing  for  seams.  In  piece  No.  1,  you 
must  allow  for  a  seam  at  the  side  marked  a  in  the  middle 
and  b  at  each  end.  Fold  the  piece  allowed  for  the  seam, 
put  the  points  b  and  b  together,  and  sew  them  from  a  to 
b,  then  from  b  to  c.  Then  sew  it  together  all  round, 
making  a  small  plait  at  every  half  inch,  leaving  a  small 
Bpace  to  fill  it.     Then  fill  the  body  with  wadding,  shaping 


it  like  a  mouse,  and  making  the  under  part  a  little  flat  so 
as  to  fasten  the  mouse  to  the  penwiper.  The  ears  must 
be  folded  a  little,  as  in  the  dotted  line  in  No.  2;  fasten 
them  at  the  places  marked  by  a  star  in  diagram  No.  1, 
and  by  drawing  the  thread  through  the  head  from  star  to 
star,  the  hollow  of  the  head  is  formed.  Put  a  black  bead 
for  eyes  on  the  places  marked  by  a  cross.  Run  some 
stiff  thread  through  the  snout,  and  crochet  a  cord  for  the 
tail,  and  fasK"^  the  mouse  on  the  penwiper,  'wbich  is 
made  of  black  a'K.  scarlet  cloth." 
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An  Alternative. — An  old  Scotch  tailor  happened  to 
have  a  helpmate  of  a  very  peevish  and  querulous  turn  in 
ner  temper.  "I'm  gaun  to  dee,  Andkew,"  said  the  wife. 
"Are  ve?"  replied  the  tailor,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
trying  the  temper  of  his  goose.  "Are  ye?— is  that  the 
way  you  speak  when  I'm  telling  you  that  I'm  gaun  to 
leave  you  forever?  Ye' re  no  to  lay  my  banes  here  amang 
the  riftVaffo'  Linlithgow,  but  tak'  them  to  Whitburn,  and 
lay  them  beside  my  father  and  mother."  Andrew,  es- 
teeming a  promise  made  to  a  person  on  the  verge  of  time 
as  sacred,  and  not  wishing  to  put  himself  to  the  expense, 
(^wbich,  indeed,  he  could  ill  afl'urd,)  waived  giving  any 
answer,  but  led  on  a  ditlerent  conversation.  "  Do  you 
hear,  Anm)rkw  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  hear."  "  Weel,  mind  what 
I'm  saying:  tak'  me  to  Whitburn,  or  I'll  rise  and  trouble 
ye  uicht  and  day  ;  do  you  hear?"  "  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  per- 
fectly. Is  that  pain  in  your  side  troubling  ye  yet?"  "Ou, 
ayel  I'm  a'  pain  thegither;  but  the  maist  pahi  to  me  is, 
that  you'll  lay  my  dust  here."  "Oh,  woman,  dinna  dis- 
tress yoursel'  about  that  simple  circumstance."  "Mind, 
I'll  no  lie  here;  ye  maun  tak'  me  to  Whitburn;  I'll 
trouble  ye  if  ye  dinua,  and  ye  may  depend  o'nt."  "Weel, 
weel,  then,  if  ye  raauu  be  buried  at  Whitburn,  I  cauuo' 
help  it;  but  we'll  try  ye  at  Linlithgow  first." 


The  Chicken  and  Feather. — At  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, in  that  quiet  and  comfortable  old  inn,  the  White 
iSwan,  iu  York,  a  foreigner  made  quick  dispatch  with  the 
Gggs.  Thrusting  his  spoon  into  the  middle,  he  drew  out 
the  yolk,  devoured  it,  and  passed  on  to  the  next.  When 
he  had  got  to  his  seventh  egg,  an  old  farmer,  who  had 
already  been  prejudiced  against  Monsieur  by  his  mus- 
taches, could  brook  the  extravagance  no  longer,  and 
speaking  up,  said:  "Why,  sir,  you  leave  all  the  white  I 
How  is  Mrs.  Lockwood  to  aflj'ord  to  provide  breakfast  at 
that  rate?"  "Vy,"  replied  the  outside  barbarian,  "you 
vouldu't  have  me  to  eat  de  vite;  deyoik  is  de  shicken — 
de  \  ite  de  tedders.  Am  I  to  make  von  bolster  of  myself?'' 
The  farmer  waa  dumbfounded. 


A  gks'tlbman  asked  Dennis  Dotle,  who  some  years 
ago  was  a  member  of  the  old  Tammany  Hall  Nominating 
Committee  and   famous  for  his  Irish  wit,  whv  they  had 

sent,  for  the  last  two  years,  such  a  fool  as  Mr.  • to 

the  Assembly?  "Why,"  said  Dennis,  "we  send  him  on 
tru€  ItKpullican  principhn."  "How  so,"  inquired  his 
friend.  "Shure  you  kno^v,"  replied  Dennis,  "the  Con- 
stitution gays  all  cl^atses  are  to  be  fairly  represented,  and 
faith  I  think  if  we  only  send  one  fool  out  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers to  represent  a' I  the  fools  in  New  York  we  hardly  do 
them  justice." 

Braooin'q. — When  you  hear  a  man  brag  of  hia  courage 
Ton  may,  if  yon  choose,  pull  his  nose  with  impunity  ;  of 
his  wealth,  button  up  your  pockets;  of  his  tlourishing 
htiainp<(s,  he  sure  thnf  he  i!<  about  going  into  the  Bank- 
rupt Court;  of  his  wife's  good  temper,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  gets  a  curtain  lecture  everv  night ;  of  his  horse, 
trot  along  and  don't  swop;  but  if  he  brag  of  himself, 
you  may  be  cert»iii  that  nobodj  eUe  thinks  well  of  him. 


Yankee  Pko(?ress. — An  Englishman  and  a  Yankee 
were  disputing,  when  the  former  sneeringly  remarked: 
"Fortunately,  the  Americans  could  go  no  further  than 
the  Pacific  shore."  The  Yankee  scratched  bis  prolific 
brain  for  an  instant,  and  thus  replied:  "Why,  good 
gracious !  they  are  already  leveling  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  carting  the  dirt  out  West.  I  had  a  letter  last  week 
from  my  cousin,  who  is  living  two  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Pacific  shore,  on  made  land!" 


Diamonds. — A  diamond  is  a  diamond,  though  you  shall 
put  it  on  the  finger  of  a  beggar;  only  that  on  the  finger 
of  a  beggar  uobody  would  believe  it  to  be  a  diamond. 
Does  not  mendicant  genius  every  daj-  offer  the  "  precious 
jewel  in  the  head"  for  sale,  and  yet,  because  the  holder 
is  mendicant,  does  not  the  world  believe  the  jewel  to  be 
of  no  value?  Men  have  died  with  jewels  in  their  brains; 
and  not  until  the  men  were  dead  were  the  gems  owned  to 
be  of  the  true  water. — Jerrold. 


Li!DiCKons  Error. — Frankli.v,  when  he  was  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  being  at  a  meeting  of  a  literary  society, 
and  not  well  understanding  the  Frencli  when  declaimed, 
determined  to  applaud  when  he  saw  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance express  satisfaction.  When  they  had  ceased, 
his  little  child  said  to  him:  "But,  giaudpapa,  yoa 
always  applauded  the  loudest  when  they  wore  praising 
you  !"  Franklin  laughed  heartily  and  explained  the 
matter. 

A  Good  Old  Ccstom. — It  was  a  custom  with  the  early 
Dutch  inhabitants  in  what  is  now  New  York  and  Albany, 
to  plant  a  tree  at  the  birth  of  their  children.  These  me- 
mentoes of  so  important  an  event  must  aflbrd  peculiar 
pleasure,  in  after  years,  to  the  person  whose  birth  they 
commemorate.  Why  should  not  this  beautiful  old-fash- 
ioned custom  be  revived? 


A  MAN  heard  a  thief  breaking  into  his  house  in  the 
night.  He  reached  to  a  bottle  of  soda-water  on  the 
mantlepiecc,  and  as  soon  as  the  fellow's  head  was  visible 
took  deliberate  aim  and  cut  the  string.  The  cork  hit 
him  in  the  face,  and  the  thief,  thinking  the  sod.n-watei- 
which  followed  the  cork — blood,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
begged  for  mercy. 


RiVek   of  Vinegar. — Near  the   road   from   Bogota  to 
Quiton,  in  South  America,  there  is  a  river  the  waters  of 
which  are  as  sour  as  vinegar.     It  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Andes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcanoes,  which  ar% 
supposed  to  impart  to  it  its  sulphuric  properties. 


A  LADT  asked  a  minister  if  she  might  pay  attention  to 
dress  and  fashion  without  being  proud.  "Miidnm,"  re- 
plied the  minister,"  "whenever  you  see  the  tail  of  a  fox 
out  of  a  hole,  you  maybe  sure  the  fox  is  there  also." 


A  BBNBOADB  Irishman,  running  down  bis  own  country, 

said  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  having  except  the 
whisky.  "  Oh  !  then,"  replied  a  wag,  "  you  mean  to  say 
that,  'with  all  her  faults,  you  love  her  still.'" 


"I  CNDERSTAND,"  Said  a  dcacou  to  his  neighbor,  "thai 
3'ou  are  becoming  a  hard  drinker."  "  That  is  a  slander,' 
replied  the  neighbor,  "  for  no  man  drinks  easier." 
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A  Dollar  Package  op  Flower  Seeds  will  be  sent  to 
ftny  ladi/  who  gets  Jive  subscribers  to  the  Farmer  at  sixty 
cents  each.  The  seeds  are  of  the  choicest  and  best  kinds, 
and  wril  be  sent  free  by  mail. 


Our  Terms  for  1863. — Some  of  our  Agents  do  not 
clearly  understand  our  terms  for  1868.  They  are :  Single 
copy  Genesee  Farmer,  GO  cents;  six  copies,  $3.00,  or  50 
cents  each ;  and  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate. 
Bnral  Annual,  single  copies,  25  cents;  in  clubs  of  six 
and  upward  with  the /'ar/wfir,  15  cents.  Sent  prepaid  by 
mail  to  any  address.  Our  lowest  terms  to  Agents,  there- 
fore, are :  Genesee  Farmer,  50  cents  a  year;  Eural  Annual, 
15  cents  each. 

To  OUR  Canadian  Agents. — Last  year  we  offered  |170 
in  Cash  Prizes.  Of  this  $150  was  taken  by  our  Canadian 
Agents  !  Of  the  fourteen  prizes  offered,  nine  were  taken 
by  Agents  in  Canada.  «> 

We  would  say  to  our  Canadian  Agents  that,  if  they 
take  any  of  our  Cash  Pfizes  this  year,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will,  we  shall  pay  them  in  Canada  mowej ,  provided  they 
send  us  the  subscriptions  in  Canada  money.  Some  of  our 
Agents  send  us  United  States  money.  We  do  not  refuse 
it!  but  of  course  we  prefer  Canada  money;  and  as  we 
prepay  the  postage  on  all  papers  sent  to  Canada  we  are 
entitled  to  something  extra. 


State  what  tott  Want. — We  are  sometimes  blamed  for 
not  sending  the  premiums.  It  is  seldom  our  fault.  We> 
offer  the  premiums  in  good  faith,  and  pay  them  promptly. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  delay,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  tell  what  premiums  our  friends  are  com- 
peting for.  Those  who  are  competing  for  a  Cash  Prize 
should  mention  the  fact  in  their  letter.  Those  wishing 
the  Specific  Premiums  should  state  what  books,  seeds, 
&c.,  they  prefer.    All  shall  be  accommodated. 

A  New  Book  for  a  Premium. — It  will  be  noticed  by 
reference  to  our  Premium  List,  on  the  last  page,  that  we 
offer  a  new  book  as  a  premium.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
one — Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agricvltnre.  It  is  a 
work  which  every  young  farmer  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  read.  We  shall  send  it,  prepaid  by  return 
mail,  to  any  boy  or  young  man  who  gets  us  five  sub- 
scribers at  sixty  cents  each. 


To  THE  BoTS. — We  continue  our  Special  Premiums  to 
the  boys  for  another  month.  We  want  to  get  them  in- 
terested in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  We  offer  Ihem  a  new 
book  this  month.  It  will  please  them  ;  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, its  perusal  will  instruct  and  benefit  them.  In  send- 
ing the  subscriptions,  please  say  what  book  you  wish. 

Cash  Prizes.— We  offer  Cash  Prizes  of  $50,  $30,  $20, 
$15,  $10,  $5,  $4  and  $3  to  those  who  send  us  the  largest 
clubs  before  ihe  fifteenth  of  February.  Very  few  of  our 
friends  are  competing  for  these  prizes.  We  shall  be 
agreeably  disappointed  if  they  are  not  taken  by  unusually 
small  clubs. 

Only  Six*. — It  requires  only  six  subscribers'  to  form  a 
club  to  get  the  Farmer  at  fifty  cents  each  ;  and  the  per- 
son getting  up  the  club  will  receive,  free  by  return  mail, 
a  copy  of  the  Eural  Annual  for  his  trouble. 

Farmer  and  Annual  Free. — It  requires  only  ten  sub- 
scribers, at  fifty  cents  each,  tc  cutiflfi  the  person  getting 
up  the  club  to  z,  free  copy  (f  the  Farmer  and  JRmral 
Annual. 
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NOTKS   ON   THE   WkATHKR   FROM    NOVEMBER  loTH  TO  Dk- 

CBMBKR  IGth,  1(502.— The  dull  cloudy  weather  of  the  last 
half  of  this  November  is  only  equaled  hy  that  of  the  pre- 
cediiiit  mouth  and  a  half.  The  temperature  has  been 
quite  uuifonn,  the  mean  of  the  last  half  being  06.9°,  or 
2..5°  above  the  average  for  twenty-five  years  ;  and  of  the 
month,  SS.l'',  or  only  0.*2°  above  the  average. 

Rain  and  snow  gave  2.46  inches  of  water.  No  ice  has 
yet  formed  in  the  canal ;  but  the  amount  from  tolls 
exceeds  5.000,000  dollars. 

The  coldest  day  was  2S«  on  the  2-lth,  and  the  hottest 
day,  48*=  on  the  I'Jth.  The  business  of  autumn  is  pretty 
nearly  fiMshed ;  some  potatoes  have  not  yet  been  dug. 

December  began  with  moderate  heat, but  on  the  6th  snow 
squalls  began  early  from  the  nortlrtvest,  the  cold  increas- 
ed through  the  day  with  high  winds,  and  on  the  7th  was 
9"  at  7  A.M.,  the  coldest  day  ;  canal  frozen,  having  no 
ice  before;  more  snow,  but  too  little  for  sleighii^g,  aiid 
on  the  11th  snow  all  melted  ;  streets  muddy.  The  cold 
period  extended  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  much 
snow  and  well  drifted  over  New  England  and  into  Can- 
ada, in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  even  further 
south  ;  a  severe  time,  from  the  high  northwest  wind  and 
the  preceding  moderate  weather.  Morris  Canal  in  New 
Jersey  frozen,  and  the  Hudson  at  Albany  and  downward. 
Warm  weather  followed,  and  the  last  three  days  were 
quite  warm,  62"  at  noon  of  loth,  and  54.7"  for  the  day;  in 
the  evening  much  rain,  and  air  much  cooled,  so  that  snow 
is  expected. 

Wk  Need  to  be  More  Careful. — We  scarcely  ever 
look  at  a  market  report  without  seeing  evidence  of  the 
advantage  of  paj'ing  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
articles  sent  to  market.  Well-bred  and  well-fatted  beef 
cattle  in  New  York  sell  for  ten  cents  a  lo.,  while  "scalla- 
wags"  seek  buyers  at  five  or  six  cents.  The  carcass  of  a 
poor  sheep  sells  for  |1.00,  while  that  of  a  good,  fat  sheep 
brings  $5.00  or  ?6.00.  Poor  chickens  sells  for  6c.  or  7c. 
per  lb.,  while  those  well-fattened  and  properly  dressed 
bring  10c.  or  lie.  If  we  turn  to  the  foreign  market  re- 
ports the  same  thing  is  observed.  American  butter  and 
cheese  in  Kngland,  as  a  rule,  sells  for  less  than  that  from 
uny  other  country,  and  there  is  a  greater  range  in  the 
price,  indicating  a  want  of  uniformity  In  tLi  article,  in 
the  last  report  o*"  Mj«  "  Dublin  Smithfield  Market,"  in 
the  IrUA    '^farmers  Jazttte  are  the  following  quotations : 

Bao.9i:,  Irish,  per  cwt, .'iZs.  Od.    b'>s.  Od. 

9econ,  American,  per  cwl, 358.  Od.    42s.  0<l, 

These  figures  tell  the  story.     We  need  to  he  more  carefuU 


Gone  ro  the  War. — Mr.  J.  S.  Shattdck,  of  Aurora, 

Ind.,  who  took  one  of  our  Cash  Prizes  last  year,  writes 

fhat  he  has  little  hopes  of  taking  a  Cash  Prize  this  year, 

as  a  great  many  of  his  old  subscribers  are  gone  to  the 

war.     He  says,  however,  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  us. 

That  is   right.    We  do   not-  expect  as   large    clubs   as 

formerly. 

-%  ■ 

Wk  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  over  a  page  of  ad- 
yeriisements  from  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  Our 
friends  must  bear  with  us.  Our  space  for  advertisements 
is  quite  limited,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  room  for 
all  such  as  are  appropriate  to  our  columns. 


Father  Buckminster,  of  the  Massachusetts  Plough- 
man, has  sold  his  paper  and  retires  from  the  profession 
in  iha  eightieth  yamr  of  his  age.  We  are  sorry  to  part 
with  our  experienced  friend.  During  the  twenty-one 
years  he  hay  published  the  Plovghman  he  has  ever  proved 
faithful  to  his  trust,  has  written  much  and  well,  and  re- 
tires to  his  farm  and  his  Devons  with  the  best  wishes  of 
all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

While  penning  the  above  lines, -onr  thoughts  turn  to 
another  well-known  agricultural  jjublisher,  who,  though 
not  so  old  a  man,  has  been  ten  years  longer  in  the  har- 
ness. We  refer  to  Luther  Tucker,  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman. Mr.  T.  started  the  Genesee  Fa rmev  m  1S31,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  Albany  Cultivator  and  Country  GentU- 
man,  has  been  among  the  foremost  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  State  and  in  the  counti-y.  Though 
still  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  is  the  oldest  liviiig 
agricultural  publisher  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Long  may  his  useful  life  be  spared. 


Chaffing  Fodder. — We  wish  all  our  agricultural 
writers  would  use  the  word  "chaffed"  fodder  instead  of 
"cut"  fodder.  It  is  more  definite.  Wheu  we  speak 
about  "cutting"  hay,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
at  once  whether  we  mean  cutting  the  grass  to  make  it 
into  hay,  or  cutting  the  hay  into  chaff  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Martyr's  Fncydopedia  says  the  word  chajf  "  iB 
sometimes  used,  rather  i7npn>perly,  to  denote  straw  cut 
small  for  the  food  of  cattle."  Webster,  however,  says 
of  the  word  "chaff-cutter":  "A  machine  for  cutting  up 
straw,  Ac,  into  chaff." 

If  no  one  can  give  us  a  better  word,  let  us  speak  of  cut 
fodder  as  chaffed  fodder.  The  fodder  is  cut  into  ckoff. 
and  for  this  reason  the  word  will  be  appropriate  enough. 
Then  there  is  another  reason  :  Our  old  Saxon  word 
"chaffer"  means  to  cheapen;  and  is  it  not  true  that  a 
chaff-cutter  c/u'ap«/M  the  fodder?  The  fodder  is  cut  into 
chaff  and  chaffered  (cheapened)  at  the  same  operation. 


"Keep  the  Sheep  at  Home." — Such  was  our  advice 

last  month.     We  still  think  it  sound.     The  price  of  grain 

and  hay,  however,  is  very  high,  and  there  is  an  unusual 

number  of  sheep  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in  this  State. 

It  is  pofsible  that  prices  next  spring  will   not  be  high 

enough  to  pay  for  keeping  of  them  through  the  winter. 

If  the  sheep  are  fat,  it  may  be  well  to  sell  when  you  have 

a  good  offer.     To  sell  poor  sheep  is  the  highth  of  folly. 

Such   sheep  have  recently  been  solo   in    New  York  for 

$3.00  per  head,  and  as  the  pelts  are  worth  from  $1.50  to 

$2.00,  the  price  obtained  for  the  mutton  must  have  'Deen 

low  [indeed.     Government  is  supplying   the  army  with 

more  or  less  mutton  in  place  of  beef,  and  this  will  help 

to  keep  up  prices. 

>«.• 

Pianos. — Wo  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  William  McCammon,  successor  to 
BoARDMAN,  Gray  A  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Those  wish- 
ing a  good  piano,  can  not  do  better  than  to  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  Mr,  McCammon.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  sterling  integrity,  and  his  j)iunos  will  gire 
good  satisfaction.  Send  for  one  of  bis  illustrated  cai»- 
logues. 
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Agricultural  Items. 


PREPARED   EXPBE88LY   FOR    THE   QBNBSEE   FAEMKE. 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  published  at  Chicago,  after  stating 
at  "common  to  inferior"  beef  cattle  sell  in  that  mar- 
t  for  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  cwt..  well  observes:  "We 
jnder  that,  with  the  experience  of  weeks  past,  cattle- 
mers  will  continue  to  force  stock  on  the  market  in  the 
lor  condition  they  do,  when  the  means  of  putting  them 

eood  condition  are  so  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  as 

present  in  the  cheap  corn  of  the  country."  At  the 
ist,  where  corn  and  fodder  are  comparatively  high, 
ere  is  some  excuse  for  sending  lean  cattle  to  market; 
it  at  the  West,  where  corn  is  so  cheap,  it  is  the  quint- 
seuce  of  folly. 

The  Calif orrda  Farmer  complains  that  the  Eastern  pa- 
irs do  not  urge  their  readers  to  emigrate  to  the  "  Gar- 
n  of  the  World."  Why  should  we?  There  is  already 
lite  sufficient  inclination  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
eking  for  an  easier  life  and  a  happier  lot.  In  nine 
ses  out  of  tea  an  intelligent,  industrious  man  had  bet- 
r  stay  where  he  is.  He  must  eat  his  bread  in  the 
reat  of  his  face,  go  where  he  will.  California,  though 
may  be  the  "  Garden  of  the  World,"  is  not  the  "  Gar- 
iu  of  Eden." 

A.  B.  Dickinson,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Ccmntry 
entleman  urging  the  importance  of  having  axletrees 
.ade  only  from  well-seasoned  timber  to  prevent  sprlng- 
ig,  says:  "If  1  had  a  boy  seven  years  old,  that  would 
lay  with  a  wagon  or  a  cart  with  warbling  wheels,  or  a 
ae-sided  top,  1  would  never  think  of  making  a  farmer 
"  him.  He  might,  perhaps,  live  on  land,  or  make  an 
liter,  lawyer,  doctor,  priest  or  king,  but  he  would  not 
e  fit  for  a  farmer  1" 

Mh.  Campbell,  of  Irondequoit,  near  this  city,  raised 
inety-one  bushels  of  good  Soules'  wheat  from  three 
jres  of  land,  sown  at  one  plowing.  He  cut  a  heavy  crop 
f  clover  bay  from  the  land  last  year,  and  then  pastured 
,  until  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  sowing.  It  was 
len  plowed  once  and  the  seed  sown. 

Paschall  Morris  thinks  the  Chester  White  pigs,  now 
3  much  talked  about,  originated  at  least  thirty  years  ago 
y  crossing  a  Bedfordshire  boar,  imported  into  Chester 
ounty,  Penn.,  with  the  best  stock  of  the  county  They 
re  now  considered  a  well-established  breed. 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  on  Agriculture  and  Vete  ,'iiiary  at 
he  University  College,  Toronto,  C.  W.,  will  commence 
n  Wednesday,  January  21, 1863.  We  would  urge  all  our 
oung  farming  friends  in  Canada,  who  have  the  opportu- 
lity.  tg  attend  these  lectures. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  Gardener  says  it  was 
ilways  somewhat  difficult  to  get  farm  labor  in  that  State, 
)ut  now  that  180,000  able-bodied  men  have  been  with- 
irawn  from  the  State,  ivhat  is  to  he  done"*  The  only 
•emedy  it  has  to  suggest  is  labor-saving  machinery. 

In  1814,  a  woman  of  Cuissy,  fearing  an  attack  from 
;he  Cossacks,  hid  a  crock  of  butter  ia  the  ground,  and 
ifter  they  were  gone  could  not  .find  the  spot.  It  was  re- 
cently discovered,  and  was  as  firm  and  white  aa  when 
buried  forty-eight  years  before ! 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Fish  as  a  Manure. — Will  you  please  inform  me  whether 
salt  fish  will  make  good  manure  or  not.  1  have  some  six 
or  eight  barrels  pickled  herring  ('damasred.)  What  shall 
I  do  with  them? — M.  J.  Philbin,  I'ittaton,  Pa. 

We  have  had  no  experience  on  this  point.  We  should 
compost  them  with  muck  or  soil  and  barn -yard  manure. 

Farm  Wanted. — (W.  K.)  Your  best  way  would  be  to 
put  a  short  advertisement  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Country 
Gentlem,an  and  other  agricultural  papers,  stating  the  kind 
of  farm  you  want,  whether  for  grain,  fruit,  dairy,  sheep, 
&c.  You  must  be  hard  to  please,  if  you  do  not  find  just 
what  you  want. 

Those  who  have  farms  for  sale  should  advertisd-in  the 
agricultural  papers.  If  such  persons  do  not  wish  to  give 
their  names  to  the  public,  they  can  have  applicants  direc 
their  letters  to  our  care,  and  we  will  forward  them  to  the 
proper  address.  

Hollow  Horn  in  Cattle.— In  the  November  number 

of  the  Farmer  I  see  "A  Kent  Farmer"  asks  for  a  "sure 

cure"  for  "  hollow  horn"  in  cattle.     As  I  am  no  cattle 

doctor,  I  can  not  give  liim  a  sure  cure,  but  will  tell  him 

of  a  "  sure"  preventive,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  a 

cure  for  diseases,  viz:    breed  the   horns  off  of  catties' 

heads.     They  are  unnecessary  appendages  on   domestic 

animals,  and  dangerous  in  many  instances  "when  cattle 

do  congregate  together."     Tla^y   contribute  nothing  to 

please  the  free  thinker  of  sound  judgment.     Their  only 

desirable  quality  is  to  please  a  badly-educated  eye — every 

thing  else  pertaining  to  them  forbids  the  impropriety  of 

cattle  burthening  their  heads   with   them;    and   as  the 

ladies  have  done  transferring  them  to  their  own  heads 

they  can  not  be  fashionable  ornaments,  and  therefore  any 

modest  cow  will  refuse  to  wear  them. — Moolt,  Clyde, 

N.  Y. 

>.•« — 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory 
for  1863. — This  beautiful  little  book  is  now  ready.  We 
hope  every  subscriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  will  procure 
a  copy.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  find  it 
the  best  number  of  the  series.  It  costs  only  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  want  every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  for  1863,  and  we 
here  authorize  all  our  Agents  to  club^^it  with  the  Farmer 
for  jifteen  cents ! 

A  ®0LLAR  AND  A  HALF  FOR  Barlet. — Barlcv  Is  now 
selling  in  this  city  for  $1,371  per  bushel,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  it  even  at  that  price.  The  fact  is,  far  less  land 
was  sown  than  usual,  and  the  dry  weather  iniured  the 
crop.  Our  friend  who  was  "  ashamed  to  bring  straw  to 
the  city"  has  eight  hundred  bushels  of  barley  on  hand. 
He  has  been  offered  $1,37^  per  bushel  for  it,  but  will  not 
sell  for  less  than  $1.50.  He  thinks  "  everybody  will  want 
barley  next  spring,"  and  it  will  be  in  demand  for  seed. 


A  Good  Idea. —  A  farmer  asked  his   neighbor   if  he 

would  join  a  club  for  the at  $1.50  per  year  ? 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  economize  next  year." 
"Well,"  said  he,  "as  you  cannot  do  without  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  give  me  50  cents  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. — 
You  will  save  a  dollar."  Our  friend  might  have  added, 
too,  that  he  would  get  as  much  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural matter  for  the  half  dollar  as  for  the  $1.50— and  cer- 
tainly of  quite  as  high  a  character. 

The  publisher  of  a  family  paper  in  this  city  thinks  the 
above  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  refers  to  him.  We  assure  him  that  such 
is  not  the  oase.  It  was  an  agricuUura,l  &xid  uoi  a  family 
paper  that  our  friend  was  acting  as  agent  for. 
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Amkkican  Si'PEnriiospnATB  ix  Englanp.— Messrs.  B. 
M.  RuoDKS  A  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  who  have  formerly  sold 
lars;e  quantities  of  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  South- 
ein  States,  finding  this  market  gone,  hare  sent  their 
superphosphate  to  England.  Profs.  Way  and  Voklckkr 
have  analysed  it,  and  speak  highly  of  its  merits.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  English  superphosphates. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  Tery  superior  article. 


Paper  from  the  Raqs  op  the  Rebels.— The  Massachu- 
setts Ploughman,  in  alluding  to  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  rags,  well  remarks : 

"While  we  deplore  this  state  of  things,^nd  feel  it  too 
iu  our  pockets,  we  can  not  but  rejoice  in  the  indications 
that  the  rebellion  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  the  fact 
that  when  Peace  is  once  more  restored,  the  very  ragged- 
neu  of  the  rebels  will,  as  one  of  the  '  compensations  of 
calamity,'  become,  through  the  skill  of  the  paper  maker, 
a  source  ot  iDtelligcnce  and  light." 

-^^ . 

Special  Notices. 
Colored  Fruit  Plates.— Mr.  D.  M.  DEWET,  of  Koches- 
ler,  has  of  lale  very  much  improved  the  quality  of  these  plates. 
While  they  are  principally  designed  tor  Nurserymen  and  Tree 
Agents,  they  make,  when  piopcrly  bound,  a  very  handsome  vol- 
nme  for  the  center-table.  Mr.  Dkwey  informs  us  that,  notwith- 
siandinct  the  cost  of  paper  and  materials  have  advanced  more 
Uian  double,  he  will,  for  the  month  of  January,  at  least,  answer 
ill  orders  at  the  old  catalogue  rates. 


The  Markets. 


OFFICE  OF  TTIE  GENESEE  FARMER, ) 
RooHKSTBK,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22, 1862.     J 

Smce  our  last  report  there  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the 
price  of  "Wheat,  say  2c  to  3c  per  bushel.  Rye  has  advaaced  5c, 
Mid  Corn  .V  to  10c.  Barley  in  this  city  has  advanced  10c.  Oats 
have  also  advanced  5c  to  10c. 

The  sudden  falling  off  in  the  price  of  exchange  checked  the 
export  of  Butter  und  Cheese,  and  prices  receded  a  little.  Since 
Burnside's  withdrawal  from  Fredericksburg,  exchange  has  again 
ariranced,  and  this  will  give  additional  demand  for  all  articles  ot 
export. 

Owing  to  the  enonn6aa  premium  on  exchange,  prices  are  quite 
as  high  in  New  York  as  In  London.  Thus  the  last  report  of  the 
Mark  Lane  Repress  quotes  American  White  Wheat  i>  London 
at  $I.5(i@,1.59  ;  Red,  $1.32@1-8S ;  while  in  New  York  it  is,  White 
$1  5ii(&l  61 ;  Red,  $1.22(^1.43.  The  prices  of  other  products  m 
London  are:  Barley,  69c@|1.20;  Oats,  4?®66c;  Peas,  |1.02@ 
fl.23:  Indian  Corn  98c@$1.02.  In  New  York  they  are:  Cor», 
Wtsiern  mixed,  63@78c ;  White,  88®90c.  Rye,  85®95-  Bar- 
ley.  |1.3^(gkl.50.  f)ats,  6'^®T0.  Beans,  mixed  lota,  $2.18@2.50. 
Mediums,  ♦2.35<a2.65.  Peas,  Canadian,  |1.0"®1.05.  Potatoes, 
$1.^0@3.00  per  bbl.  Apples,  $L50(3,2.25  per  bbl.  Dried  Ap- 
ples, f<(^6r  per  lb.  Dried  Peaches,  16@18c  per  lb.;  nnpealed 
pe  che5,  7@lOi;  per  lb. 

Poultry  is  in  demand  at  good  price*.  The  wbdlestle  rates  ta 
New  York  hy  the  paokacre  nre:  Tiirkrys,  lOfgUSc  ;  Chickens,  9c 
(gvllc :  Fowls.  3c(^9c:  Ducks,  lOtgHlc;  Geese,  7®9e  per  Ih.— 
Prairie  Chickens,  75@1.00  per  pair. 

Nr.w  York  Catti.ic  Market— There  have  been  great  fluctuations 
In  the  Caltle  Market  since  our  la»l  report.  The  last  week  in  No- 
vember, prieen  advanced  Kc  per  lb.  on^rst  cla«8  beeves,  while 
the  prices  of  inferior  and  medium  cattle  remained  Ihe  same. 

Hheep  at  the  market  that  week  also  advanced.  A  lot  of  "  Long 
WfolV  from  Canada,  sold  to  ship  to  Bermuda  and  Turk*  Isl- 
and, for  »7.T.')  earh.    They  weighed  180  to  185  lbs.  each. 

The  market  the  first  wtt-k  in  December,  wae  fcnnlily  s'-pplied 
with  B^'Rves  and  hheep.  Beeves  wdvanccd  )ic  per  lb.,  and 
Sheep  Vc.  Some  fine  Canada  Sheep  sold  for  $S.0O  each,  or  about 
6c  per  11>.  live  weight.  The  j'"'!^  were  worth  12.50  each.  There 
were  r>2,fi!?6  hogs  in  market  this  week— nearly  20.000  above  the 
aTM-age !    Priee*  deeliaed  aboat  >^o  per,lb. 


The  HPcond  week  in  December  there  were  5,320  beeves  in  mar- 
ket— 1035  more  than  the  average  of  last  year.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  was  the  best  market  of  the  year  for  drovers.  Some  prime 
cattle  sold  for  10c  per  lb.  net.  Sheep,  too,  were  in  active  de- 
mand. Some  Canada  Sheep  brought  $8.62^  per  head,  or  over 
6c  per  lb.  live  weight.  There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  price  ol 
pelts,  present  or  prospective.  They  bring  from  |1.50  to  $2.50, 
and  some  butchers  have  refused  to  contract  at  $2.1'2>^  for  the  av- 
erage. 

The  third  week  in  December  the  market  was  overstocked  with 
everything.  The  report  of  the  rise  in  prices  seemed  to  ca  1  out 
all  the  cattle  in  the  Slate  fit  for  the  butchers.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  feed,  farni'-rs  are  anxious  to  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs. — 
There  were  6,246  beeves  in  market— nearly  2000  above  the  aver- 
age of  last  year.  Prices  declined  }4a  per  lb.  It  was  a  "  blue 
time"  with  drovers  and  specidators.  Many  cattle  were  sold  at  $8 
to  110  per  head  less  than  the  previous  week.  Beef  was  sold  ia 
Washington  Market  by  the  quarter  at  6c  per  lb. 

Being  "  Christmas  week,"  there  were  some  magnificent  cattle 
in  the  market,  which  realized  12>^c  per  lb.  net.  One  lot  of  eight 
Shorthorns  averaged  25  cwL  each,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they 
would  give  65  lbs.  of  beef  for  100  lbs.  live  weight. 

At  this  market  there  was  the  largest  supply  of  hogs  on  record. 
The  price  was  $4.75@5.50  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  or  $5.87>i@ 
$6.26  per  100  lbs.  dead  weight. 

Horses  were  in  demand  fi)r  Government,  and  it  is  thought  that 
higher  prices  must  be  paid  before  spring. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  FEW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Oenesee  Farmer  tor  twenty-five  eenta 
a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Te 
secure  insertion,  they  should  be  sent  in  by  the  15ih  of  the  previous 
month.  The  Farmer  has  larg»  lists  of  subscribers  im  every  State 
and  Territory,  and  in  all  the  British  Provinces.  (It  has  nearly 
5000  subscribers  in  Canada  West  alone.)  There  is  no  better  or 
cheaper  medium  for  advertising  everything  of  general  interest  to 
rural  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  will  also  insert  a  few  "  Special  Notices,"  if  appropriate  to 
ovir  columns,  at  fifty  cents  a  line. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

No.  37  Pai-k  Row,  Ncvv  Tork,  & 6  State  St.,  Boston, 

are  our  Agents  for  the  Genesek  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are 
authorized  to  take  Advertisements  .ind  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
Lowest  Rates. 


MCXLE  PLOWS— By  J.  DUNHA  M,  Ithaca,  N.  T  8— tf 


THE    EUREKA    FEED    CUTTER. 

A  CUTTER  ADAPTED  TO  THE  WANTS  OF  FAPMBRS. 

THIS  CUTTER  has  imporiunt  improvements.  I',  em-ahet 
and  cuts  the  heaviest  corn-stalks,  hay  or  straw,  with  great 
rapidity,  by  hand  or  horse-power.  Knives  are  cylindrical,  with 
shear  cut,  and  are  eaMly  groutid  and  kept  in  complete  cutting  or- 
der. It  is  well  made,  easily  operated,  simple,  durable  and  effect- 
Ive.  Hundreds  are  in  operation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owners. 
^SS~  Send  for  a  Oircttlar  to 

DAVID  HATNES,  Proprietor,  or 
ja  H.  K.  PARSONS,  General  Agent,  Uarrlsburg,  Pa. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

VINES.— LENK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOR   SALE   A   LVKGE 
stock  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties,    send  for  a  Price  List. 
Address  LENX  A.  CO., 

noTl/  Humboldt  Nnraeriee,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF  Rare  .-ind  r.eaHtif\il  Flower  Seeds,  Roots.  Cuttings,  &c.,  by 
mail.    Persons  in  writing  will  please  name  some  of  theii 
friends,  to  whom  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis.    Address, 
decSt  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

A  MONTH.     Sewing  Machine  Agents  wanted  who  will 
work  for  the  above  waees  and  expenses  paid.    Address 
N.  BOYLAN  Jt  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$40 

Jnlt 


Q^  PKU  CENT,  clear  snving  on  $1.    IncIo.«e  a  stamp  and  send 
i20(or  our  Circular  for  1863.  P.  SUTTON,  Banaom,  Luz.  co^^Pik 
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EVERYBODif    SHOFLiD    HAVE    IT. 


THE  nURAt_GyOlOPEOm I 

The  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Mi 
NINE  HUNDRED  PAGES  FOR  S1.60 ! 


OVBR    500    IJLI^USTRATION  S. 


Complete  Set  of  the  Rural  Annual 

FREE    BY   RETURN  MAIL. 

THE  RURAL  ANNUAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DIREC- 
TORY was  established  in  1866,  and  a  new  volume  has 
been  published  each  year  since.  Any  of  the  Back  Volumes  for 
1S56- 1-8-9,  '60,  '61,  'C2,  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  for 
Twenty-five  Cents  each;  er  the  whole  set  of  eight  volumes, 
(1856-7-8-9,  60, '61, '62. '63,)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for 
$1.60;  or  without  1863  for  $1.40. 

Each  volume  contains  120  pages,  illustrated  with  appropriate 
eograving.s,  and  contains  a  Iar£;e  amount  of  reliable  information 
on  all  subjects  interesting  to'  the  Farmer,  Fruit-Grower  and 
Horticulturist. 

In  the  Volume  for  I85tf  will  be  found  Treatises 

On  the  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard;  Glossary  of  Terms:  Prepar- 
ation of  the  Ground;  Planting  and  Pruning;  Diseases  and 
Insects,  i&c.; 

List  of  Fruits  Recommended  by  State  Societies,  and  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society ; 

On  Dwarf  Trees  fir  a  Garden  ; 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape ; 

On  the  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Volume  for  1S57  will  be  found  Treaifaes 

On  Rural  Architecture,  with  several  designs  lor  Farm-houses, 
ice; 

On  Laying  out  a  Garden  and  Ornamental  Grounds,  with  what  to 
plant; 

CuIUvation  of  SmaU  Fruits— By  H.  E.  Hooker; 

On  the  Management  of  Grapes  in  Cold  Houses— By  Josiah  Sal- 
ter.   (A  most  valuable  treatise.) 

The  Kitchen  Garden— with  complete  directions; 

Ornamental  Gardening— By  R.  R.  Scott ; 

On  the  Management  of  Poultry— By  C.  N.  Bement ; 

On  Hedges— By  H.  E.  Hooker. 

In  the  Volume  for  1S58  Treatises 

On  Manures  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden— By  .Joseph  Harris; 
with  analyses  of  one  hundred  and  sevkn  different  manuring 
substances,  showing  their  comparative  value. 

Profitable  Fruit  Culture— By  H.  E.  Hooker. 

Birds  Useful  and  Injurious  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist— By 
C.  N.  Bement. 

Cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  the  Open  Air— By  Josiah  Salter. 
(A  most  valuable  treatise."* 

It  ai80  contains  a  Coiuplete  List  of  Nurserymen  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Makers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
much  other  matter. 

In  the  Volume  for  1S59  Treatises  on 

Underdraining  Orchards  and    Gardens.    (A  valuable  treatise, 

fully  illustrated.) 
The  British  Breeds  ol  Cattle,  (with  eight  engravings  of  different 

breeds.) 
Cultivation  of  Turnips. 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans— By  C.  N.  Bement. 
Orchard  Houses. 

Fruits  in  the  Ohio  Valley— By  A.  H.  Ernst. 
Fiuit  Culture  in  the  West— By  M.IB.  Bateham.    (Both  the  above 

are  exceedingly  valuable  treatises.) 

In  the  Volume  for  1860  Treatises 

On  Uie  Planting  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Composition  of  the  Ashes  of  Trees,  Fruit?,  &c. 

Dwarf  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c. 

OnAmeutal  Deoidaow  and  Evergreen  Treea.  „,;■  .U.:i 


Diseases  of  Animals — Remedies,  &c 
Injurious  Insecta. 
Domestic  Pigeons. 

In  the  Volume  for  1S61  Treatises 

On  the  Farmer's  Kitchen  Garden. 

Paint  for  Barns  and  Houses. 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

On  the  Management  of  Window  Plants, 

On  the  Culture  of  Everlasting  Flowers. 

Ornamental  Hedges. 

Sulphur  for  the  Mildew  on  the  Grape. 

Cultivation  of  Pears. 

Rural  Architecture. 

In  the  Yolume  for  1S62  Treaties  on 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

Cultivation  of  Annual  Flowers. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Domestic  Wines — By  C.  N.  BemenL 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Pears. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Bye,  Indian  Corn, 

Ac. — By  Joseph  Harris. 
On  Cider  Making — By  C.  N.  Bement, 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  treatises.  Much  valuable 
infirraation  is  given  on  over  a  hundred  other  subjects  the  whole 
being  illustrated  with 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-SIX  ENGRAVINGS. 

These  first  seven  volumes  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  return  mail 
for  $1.40;  or  the  complete  set  of  eight  volumes  (includitig  1S6.3) 
for  $1.60. 

There  is  no  cheaper  or  better  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Nine  Hundred  and  Si^eiy  Pages,  with  over  Evve  Hundred 
Engrcmings  for  $  1 .60  ! 

If^°*  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  as  the  supply  is  limitetl. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

f^  Money  may  ke  sent  by  mail  at  my  risk.  If  the  work  does 
not  come  by  return  mail,  write  again  at  once  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  PATENTED. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  OFFICE,     1 
New  York  Citt— 37,  Park  Row.  V 

Washington,  D.  C. — F  and  7th  Streets.  ) 

MESSRS.  MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can and  Patent  Solicitors  tor  the  l:ist  seventeen  years, 
would  announce  t«  the  public  that  they  never  possessed  better 
facilities  for  obtaining  Letters  Patent  and  transacting  all  kinds 
of  business  before  the  Patent  Ofl^ee  than  they  now  have. 

During  the  seventeen  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
curing patents,  they  have  acted  as  Attorneys  for  mure  than  *^'!> 
enteenthmisand  \>a.ibnie6a.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  applica- 
tions for  patents  annually  made  in  this  country  are  conducted 
through  the  "  Scientific  American  Patent  Agency,"  and  nearly 
all  the  patents  secured  abroad  by  American  citizens  are  taken 
through  this  Ofiice. 

In  making  an  application  for  a  patent,  all  the  inventor  is  r». 
quired  to  do  i.s  to  furnish  a  model  with  an  explanation  of  tie 
operation  and  advantages  claimed.  The  drawings,  petition,  spe- 
cification and  other  pjipers  are  prepared  and  presented  at  the 
Patent  Office  by  Munn  ife  Co.,  who  have  a  large  corps  of  engi- 
neers, draughtsmen,  specification  writers  and  copyists  in  constant 
employment.    Papers  prepared  at  short  notice. 

Pamphlets  of  instruction,  announcing  the  amount  of  fees,  size 
of  model,  and  other  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
patents  in  this  and  all  foreign  countries,  are  furnished  tree  on 
application. 

For  further  particulars  address  MUNN  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Scientific  Amekioan, 
ja2t  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


WANTED, 

A  PRACTICAL  PARMER— Who  has  had  experience  in  tha 
culture  of  fruit,  and  can  bring  good  references,  as  to  hon- 
esty, industry  and  capacity.                         M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  November,  1862. 


AGENTS  "WANTED  AT  ONCE 

FOR  A  CEMPIETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

"DT^TDXi^T  T  T/^1V ^To  be  issued  by  TUe  An- 

VXXlilJiliLjljLKjxy burn   Publishing  Co. 

Prospectus  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  to  those 

who  write  t»  E.  G.  STOEKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ABEAUTIr'UL  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
objects  300  Times,  lor  38  CENTS  ("coin  preferred.)    FrvB 
of  different  powers  for  $1,  MAILED  FREE.    Address 
noTtf  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boeton,  Jfaaa, 
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To  Farmers 


SHEOPSHIEE    AND    SOUTH   DOW!    DRAFT    SHEEP 


1o  Dairymen, 
TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 


ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LAUD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAJIE, 

VEGETABLES, 

FLOUR, 

GRAIN, 

SEEDS, 

Ac,  &c., 

Can  have  ihem  wll  solil  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  York,  with 

full  Cnsh  Returns  always  within  ten  pats  of  their  reachinst  the 

Citv,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 

Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

Z'A  Jay  street,  New  York. 

J}.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
bv  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  cliarge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

^■gy-  The  highest  charge  made  ft>r  receiving  and  selling  is^rc 
per  cent. 

A  Now  York  WfeHy  Price  Current  is  Issued  by  J.  Carpen- 
TEE,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  <fco.,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

X^  Cash  adTanced  on  Conslgnmcnta  ot  Produce. 
BEND  FOE 
A  FREE  COPT 


i>rice:s   cxjrkknt. 

And  ail  other  Particulars, 


.< 


Ju'<»-17 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

83  Jav-ttr«ei.  Ntw  York. 


FOR    Su^LE. 

Shropshire  Rams, 

Shropshire  Ewos, 

South  Down  Rams. 

Soutli  Down  -Ewos. 

IW~  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  street.  New  York,  ot 
ja-6t JACOB  LORILLARP. 

THE    GROVEE    &    BAKER 

SEWING    MACHINE 

EVJrn  YWEERE    TUIVMPIIAKT. 

THIS  MACHINE  has  taken  the  First  Premium  at  the  Slate 
Fairs  last  hilJ  in 

New  York,  Missouri, 

New  Jersey  Kentucky, 

Ohii>,  Tonn»s^ee, 

Indiana,  A'^irgiiiia, 

Illinois,  North  <'arolina 

Michigan,  Alabama, 

Iowa,  California, 

Including  every  State  Fair  at  ichich  it  /itis  he^n  eoeihiMteA 
in  1862. 
The  Work  made  upon  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  has  taken 
the  First  Premium  at  every  Fair  in  the  United  States  where  it 
has  been  exhibileil  to  this  dnte. 

GUOVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
V.  C.  GOODWIN,  29  State  street,  Ro.-i)e.«ter,  N.  Y. 


B  0  A  R  D  M  A  N    &    GRAY'S 

PATENT  IMPROA'EIJ 
INSULATED     IRON     RIM     AND     FRAME 


Piano    Fortes. 


MASrrACTTJRED  BT 

IVnJlilAni    McCAMMON, 

(Successor  to  Boardman,  Gray  &.  Co.,) 

Albnny,  N.  Y. 

jg^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. Ja 

CARRIAGE  HORSES  WANTED. 

DAPPLE  GRAY,  LONG  TAILS,  READS  WELL  UP;  LONG 
range  in  action  :  weight,  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  :  age, 
seven  to  eight  years,  16  hands  high.  Any  person  having  a  sound 
pair  of  horses  for  sale,  answering  the  dcseripli'in.  will  please  ad- 
dress notf  GEO.  A.  PRINCE.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  ANNUAL-For  isftfi,  "r,7.  \%S.  '.59,  '60,  '61  and 
'62  will  be  sent,  prepaid  loniiy  adilres*  f..r?1.4'). 

.    J03EPU  U ARRIS,  Rochester,  N  Y. 
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"Everybody  slioulcl  have  a  Copy. 


gml  ^uml  aitif  l^rtitultural  gimterij, 


FOR    1863. 


PRICE  ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  I 


THIS  work  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  at 
the  commencement  of  each  year.  It  was  started  in  1S56, 
and  a  new  vohirae  has  been  published  each  year  since.  The  vol- 
ume for  lSti3  is  NOW  KEADY.  Jt  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  illustrated  with  many  wood  cuts,  engraved  expressly 
for  the  work,  and  filled  with  information  useful  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Eural  affairs. 
To  tlie  Farmer, 

To  tlic  Pruit-Gro-wer, 

To  tlie  Horticulturist, 
It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 
Among  its  contents  will  be  found  treatises 

0/i  the  Frincipal  Points  in,  the  Management  of  the 
Orchard  and  Garden  ; 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Raspberry  ; 

On,  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the  Northern  States  ; 

On,  the  Cultivation  of  Currants  ; 

On  the  Culture  of  Fruit ; 

On  the  Germination  of  Seeds  ; 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  ChineM  Sugar  Cane  at  the 
North,  and  the  Manvfacture  of  Sugar  ; 

On  the  Fuchsia,  or  Ladfs  Ear-Drop  ; 

On  the  Turnip  Fly  ; 

On  the  Management  of  Barn-yard  Manures  y 

On  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ; 

On  Rural  Architecture,  Farm- Houses,  Barns,  &c. ; 

On  Restoring  a  Worn-out  Farm  ; 

On  Propagating  Plants  from  Cuttings  / 

On  Heliotropes  and  their  Culture; 

On  Plowing  ; 

On  Dwarf  Apples; 

On  Transplanting  Evergreens  ; 

On  Grafting  Old  Grape  Vines ; 

On  Ice-Houses  ; 

On  Clearing  Land  from  Bushes  ; 

On  Destroying  Insects  ; 
With  scores  of  other  articles,  all  of  great  value  to  every  man  hav- 
ing a  rod  of  land  to  cultivate. 

It  will  be  sent  hy  return  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Twenty-five  Oenta. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the   Oeiiesee  Farmer  and   Rural 
Annual,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

%W  For  Two  Dollars  a  doz«n  copies  will  be  sent  prepaid  by 
mail  to  any  address. 


The  0ri,2:inal  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

EEC^ENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
to  this  Macliiue  renders  it  now  the  mi'ist  perfect  before  the 
pMhlic,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ol  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  It  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles !  No  more  missing  stitches !  No  trouble  in  making  'any 
sarraent,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sew'ng  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
MacMne. 

J^"  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalocue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWIXG  MACHINES, 

July,  1862.— Mt  437  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  SPRING  WHEAT. 


THE    CHILSON    FURNACE. 

THIS  celebrated  Furnace,  which  has  been  so  extensively  used 
inpu'licand  private  biiildinsr',  and  which  has  stood  the 
lest  of  eqperiene*  after  various  attempted  imitations,  is  still  for 
•ale  in  Rochester.  The  different  sizes  are  fitted  for  all  classes  of 
buildings,  from  th"  cottaae  to  the  church.  They  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  lower  rates  than  ever  before,  and  any  one  desiring  to  man- 
ufacture these  Furnaces  can,  on  short  notice,  be  furnished  with  a 
full  set  of  iron  patt/'rns  for  aU  lie  different  sizes. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  this 
paper.  »ep— tf 


CHAPPELL  &  SPRAGUE, 


KOCHESTER, 
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SOLE    MAKITFACTTJRERS    OP 
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"BOOTH'S    COMPOUND    SHAKER." 

FOR  SEPARATING  OATS.  BARLEY,  AND  OTHER  FOR- 
eign  substances  from  Wheat,  it  is  the  bfst,  si.mpi.e.S'* 
CHEAPEST  and  only  Machine  ever  invented,  that  thoroughly  ac- 
complishes the  desired  end.  Farmers  can  always  get  from  five 
to  ten  cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  Wheat  if  pr«perly  cleaned. 
It  cleans  from  15n  to  200  bushels  per  day,  and  a  boy  can  operate  it, 
and  its  exceeding 

LO"W    PRICE 

Brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Farmer.  On  receipt  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS,  a  Machine  (with  pr  nted  instructions  for  operating,) 
will  be  shipped  as  directed.  Those  wishing  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  the  Machine  and  purchasing  by  the  dozen,  will  have  a 
f«ir  discount  made  to  them.  AU  or^lers  to  h.-  addre.i'seil  t" 
CHAPPELL  &  SPRAGUii,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
aep-Gt  Sole  Manufacturers. 


FARMERS, 

YOIJR  SONS  NEED  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION;  WITH- 
out  it  they  may  plow  and  reap  as  their  grandfathers  did 
before  them,  but  they  cannot,  without  sucli  instiuction,  intelli- 
gently, methodically,  or  accurately,  set  about  tie  successful  pros- 
ecution of  that  especially  close  business,  Modern  Agriculture, 
There  is  one  institution  in  the  country,  and  but  one,  where  stu- 
dents are  thoroughly  trained,  as  well"  as  theoretically  taught — 
where  eight  to  twelve  weeks  attendance  secures  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  every  legal  form  of  procedure  in  every  known  branch  of 
enterprise,  and  a  ready  aptitude  or  skill  in  practical  business 
matters. 

For  information,  address  the  Principal  oK '■'■  Eastlnan^ it  Model 
Mercantile  College,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.  noT-3t 


TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

I  CAN  GIVE  STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  to  active  voung  mf n 
to  solicit  orders  for  the  LITTLK  GIANT  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. Price.  $15.00— Hemmer,  Gauge,  Screw-driver  and  ex- 
tra Needles.  "Will  pav  a  liberal  salary  and  expenses,  or  allow 
large  commission.?,  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  to  Agents.  An 
Agent  wanted  in  every  County.  For  particulars  descriptive  cata- 
logue, &c.,  address,  with  stamp.  T.  S.  PAGE 
dec3t              % Gen'l  Agent  for  U.  S.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ik  rpHE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE."— Eyes,  Ears,  Lips,  Mouth, 
_L  Head,  I  air.  Neck,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  with  "  Signs  ok 
Charactkb,"  and  how  to  read  them,  given  in 

THE  PHllRNOLOGICAL  JOURnial  AND  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED FOR  lSfi3,  devoted  to  PHRK>roT.onT,  Physiology, 
Physiognomy.  Psychology,  and  to  all  that  relates  to  the  Intellec- 
tual, Social,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man.  Amply  illus- 
trated, and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  New  volume. 
Subscribe  now.    Only  $1  a  year.    Sarriples,  10  cents.    Address, 

dec2t  FOWLEK  &  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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THE 

GENESEE    FARMER 

FOTl    1863. 

A  GREAT  PEEMIUM  LIST ! 

BOOK  riazfiS! 

sujKD  prizes:: 

CASH  prizes::: 

All  Prizes  and  No  Blanks ! 


Wb  ^pare  no  pains  to  make  the  GENE3KE  FAEMER  worthy 
the  palTiinajte  of  every  fnrincr  and  fruit-grower  in  the  United 
Suites  and  Canada.  It  has  already  a  very  large  circulation,  but 
there  U  u<>  reason  why  it  may  not  be  doubled  during  the  prestuit 
year.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  for  our  friends  to  tal^e  hold  of  the 
matter  in  Uieir  respective  localities,  and  present  the  claims  of  the 
Gbnkseb  Fakmkk  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  As  some  in- 
duceiiieiit  for  iheni  to  act  as  ageuU  in  getting  subscribers,  we  of- 
fer the  following  premiums: 

AXD  FIUST  TO  THE  LADIE3.— There  are  some  lad|^ 
who  already  act  as  Uiients  for  tlie  Gkseske  Faumkr,  and  those 
wliu  do  are  always  successful  in  getting  sub^cribL-r?.  AVe  want 
tnire  agcate  among  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  We  offer 
the  lolliiwing: 

SPECIAL  PEEMIUMS  TO  THE  LADIES. 

1.  To  every  lady  who  Bends  us  before  the  first  of  February, 
Jlce  subscribers  for  l>rA,  at  60  cents  each,  we  will  send,  pre-paid, 
by  re'.urn  mail,  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  price 
$1  :  or  a  dollar  package  containing  si.xteen  varieties  of  the  choic- 
est and  most  beautiful  flower  seeds,  such  as  we  know  every  lady 
would  Iik«  to  have  growing  in  the  garden. 

2.  To  every  lady  sending  us _^/tten  subscrfbers  at  60  cents earh, 
before  the  tirst  of  February,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return 
mall,  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  liural  Poetry  of  the  English  Lan- 
(tuage;  price  tS. 

PRETttlDMS  FOB,  BOYS. 

1.  To  every  boy  who  shall  send  us  before  the  first  of  February, 
186:J,  Uiree  »ub-cribers,  at  60  cent*  each,  we  will  send,  prepaid, 
fcy  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Farmers'  Practical  Horse  Farrier, 
price  50  c^nts;  or  a  copy  of  Lif.biq's  Animal  Chemistry. 

2.  To  every  boy  sending  us  four  subscribers,  (as  above,)  we  will 
send,  prejiaid,  by  reiurn  mail,  a  volume  of  the  Ge.nkske  Fak- 
iiBfi  for  lt^6,  neatly  b^iund  in  stiff  paper  cover:  price  75  cents. 

8.  To  every  boy  sendinc  ns.;f««  subscribers,  (as  above)  we  will 
eend.  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Kodoees'  Scientific 
Agriculture,  or  a  volume  of  the  Gexiske  Farmek  for  1°60,  hand- 
Boinely  bound  in  clolh.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  latter  is  $1, 
and  there  is  no  cheaper  work.  Or,  If  prefered,  a  copy  of  Eher- 
60.'<  &  Fli^jt'b  new  book,  the  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

4.  To  every  boy  sending  us  siif  subscribers,  (as  above.)  we 
will  send,  p.'c;?>aid,  by  reinni  mail,  a  copy  of  Everybody's  Lawyer, 
uc  '.1.C  ITor«e  and  his  Diseases :  price  $t.25. 

L  f  3  ?Te'-y  boy  sending  us  ein!U  gubscriben,  (as  above,)  we 
will  send,  prepaid,  by  n-iUic  inai'.,  a  complete  set  of  the  Ecral 
Anvttal  xvn  HoRricrLTiTBAi,  Dibkotort  for  eight  years  — 
(lb56-7-8-8.'60, '«l,'62and '68.)  Price  X6 cents  each.  No  youne 
firmer  or  gardener  should  be  without  a  complete  setof  this  work 

6.  To  every  Imy  sending  us  fifUen  gubscribers^ns  above)  we 
will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  iheTlural  Poetry  of 
the  English  Language ;  price  98.  (This  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
aj'prnpriaie  book  for  a  Chrlntmas  or  New  Years  present) 

T.  To  every  boy  sending  us  twf.nty-fiot  subscribers,  (as  above) 
we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  uxproM,  the  last  six  volumes  of  the 
Okneskk  Faemrp.,  {1><.''C-7-^-9,  '60  ami  "61.)  handsomely  bound  ir. 
cloth.  The  price  is  fl  catch,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  work  pnh- 
UadedL    2io  joung  farmer  could  baTe  a  b«lter  work  ia  bla  library. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  prizes  are  for  subscribers  at  Six- 
iij  Cents  eac?i.  These  prizes  arc  offered  only  to  the  ladies  and 
boys,  the  object  being  to  get  them  iiiterested  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Farmki:. 

PKEMIUMS  FOR  EVERYBODY, 
At  our  Ijuwest  Club  Rntvii  of  50  Cents  en<.'b> 

1.  To  every  person  sending  us  *-/(»•  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
($3.00.)  we  will  send.  ])repaid,  by  return  mail,  a  coi)y  it  the  Kff' 
BAL  Annual  for  1S6.3.  35  cts. 

2.  To'  every  person  sending  us  tcji  sub?cribers  at  our  lowest 
club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  ($6.00)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
Genesee  Faemee  for  1868,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  liuEAL  An- 
nual for  1863,  (prepaid,  by  mail.).  85  cts. 

8.  To  every  person  sending  us  sitrieen  subscribers  at  50  ctnss 
each,  ($8.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  mail,  a  p'ackige  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  containing  twelve  papers  of  ehoice  varie- 
ties, price  $1,  or  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  the  Genis-ee 
Pai;mek  for  1860:  price  $1.  Or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  Emer- 
t^oN  &  Flint's  new  book,  the  Manual  of  Agriculture.  Also,  a  free 
copy  of  the  Fav.mkr  and  Rukal  Annual  for  1863.       81.S5. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  ($10,00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of 
Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  price  $1,25; 
and  also  two//w  copies  of  the  Farmkk  for  1868.  $2  45. 

5.  To  every  i>crson  sending  us  iiKf-nty-fmir  ri\ner'\h  rs.  at  50 
cents  each,  ($12.00)  we  will  send  either  of  the  above  books  and  a 
dollar  package  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  a  free  copy  oV 
the  GwiESEE  Farmer  and  IIural  Annual  for  1863.     §3.10. 

Those  getting  higher  clubs  than  the  above,  will  probably  take 
some  of  the  following  C.bu  Puizes.  If  not,  books  and  seeds,  as 
desired,  will  be  sent  in  the  same  ratio: 

CASH  PRIZES!  CASH  PRIZES!!  CASH  PRIZES !! ! 

our  lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dol- 
lars in  cash, 

S»~)/\— TO  THE   PERSON  sending  us  the  second  highat 
OV/  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  TuiiiTY   Dollatjj 
in  cash. 

r^^o/^— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  third  highen 
?J?*mV/  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 
in  cash. 

f^-i  jrr— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  fvurih  Tiighent 
fJpX«J  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fifteen  Dollars 
in  cash. 

-TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the^/?/t  Jiighestimm- 
ber  (as  above.)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  Id  cash. 


TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  liUjhest  number 
subscribers,  before  the  15th  of  February,  1863.  at 


SIO 

^  "—TO  1  HE  PERSON  sending  us  the  Hixth  highest  num- 
?tl^O  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Five  Dollaks  in  cash. 

^   I— TO  THE  PERSO.'^  sending  us  the  swefl/A /(/(^/les^nura- 
rPx  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 

/«j  O— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eighth  highestrm.m- 
3pO  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Thkke  Dollabs  in  cash. 

^^S~  The  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  names  of  those  send- 
ing the  largest  clubs,  will  be  announced  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Farmer,  and  the  cash  Immediately  paid. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-ofllce,  or  sent  to  one 
a<ldre88.  We  send  the  papers  wherevc  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  the  cl'>b  should  be  sent  in  all  al 
one  lime.  Names  can  be  adiled  at  anv  lime,  and  all  that  are 
sent  in  before  the  flfleenlh  of  February  will  be  counted  in.  Send 
on  the  names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  .hey  are  obtained. 

\W  Money  may  bo  sent  by  mail  nt  our  risk.  You  need  not  re- 
gister the  letters. 

Arldress  JOSEPH     HAUKIS, 

PcniiKiiKn  AND  PBOPBirroB  or  toe  Gpneurk  Faemfb, 

January  1, 186S.  Eocbutkb,  N.  T. 
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No.  2. 


'WHAT  BBEED  OF  SHEEP  SHALL  I  KEEP?" 


L  suBSCEiBER  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  asks  us  the 
)ve  question.  The  answer  must  depend  on  cir- 
nstances — on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
item  of  agriculture  adopted,  as  well  as  on  the 
ce  of  mutton  and  wool,  or  the  taste  and  experi- 
!e  of  the  farmer. 

During  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  great 
nand  for  the  army,  coarse  long  wool  brought  an 
usually  high  price.  How  long  this  demand  may 
itiaue  is  uncertain.  If  we  might  calculate  on 
r  thiug  like  the  present  relative  price  of  long 
1  fine  wool,  we  should  be  entirely  safe  in  saying 
Lt  the  long-wooled  sheep  would  prove  the  most 
)fitable  in  all  sections  of  the  country  where  mut- 
i  is  in  demand. 

'n  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
asserting  that,  leaving  the  mutton  out  of  the 
culation,  more  wool  can  be  obtained  at  h  given 
;t  from  the  long-wooled  sheep  than  from  the 
rinos,  for  we  do  not  think  such  is  the  case, 
tier  things  being  equal,  sheep  undoubtedly  con- 
ne  food  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight ;  and 
the  long-wooled  sheep  are  fully  double  the  size 
Merinos,  and  as  they  do  not  yield  double  the 
ouat  of  wool,  it  follows  that,  leaving  the  mut- 
1  out  of  the  question,  a  pound  of  wool  can  not 
produced  from  the  long-wooled  sheep  as  cheaply 
from  the  Merinos. 

there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
sition,  if  it  is  a  fact — which  we  think  will  not  be 
lied — that  fine-wooled  sheep,  in  proportion  to 
ir  live  weight,  produce  more  wool  than  the 
ge  long-wooled  mutton  sheep. 
But  of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  mutton 
•.  of  the  calculation.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
nd  for  mutton  of  good  quality  in  our  large  cities, 
1  the  price  is  approximating  more  closely  to  that 
beef.  In  the  English  market  mutton  brings 
y  as  high  a  price  as  beef,  while  with  us  mutton 
generally  one-third  lower  and  frequently  one- 


half  the  price  of  beef.  As  the  quality  of  our  mut- 
ton improves,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  price  will  advance.  Now  there  can  be  no 
question  t^iat  the  large  long-wooled  slieep  will 
aiFord  more  mutton  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sumed than  the  Merinos ;  and  where  the  principal 
object  is  the  production  of  mutton,  the  large  Eng- 
lish sheep  are  unquestionably  the  most  profitable 
breed  to  keep. 

The  advantages  of  the  Merinos  are:  1.  They 
produce  more  wool  for  the  food  consumed ;  and  2, 
their  wool  usually  commands  a  much  higher  price. 

The  advantages  of  the  long-wooled  sheep  are: 
1.  They  aiFord  more  mutton  for  the  food  con- 
sumed ;  and  2,  the  mutton  usually  brings  a  much 
higher  price. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  classes  of  sheep  are 
on  the  whole  most  profitable.  As  before  said,  it 
depends  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  on  the 
location,  the  system  of  agriculture,  the  proximity 
to  market,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  breeder.  So  far 
as  our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we  should  much 
prefer  the  lai-ge  sheep,  because  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiarities,  management,  &c. 
We  are  of  the  opinion^  too,  that  they  are,  in  this 
vicinity,  where  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
good  mutton,  and  where  a  mixed  system  of  agri- 
culture is  adopted,  the  most  profitable.  We  tliink 
this  is  the  case  even  when  their  wool  sells  at  the 
same  relative  price  as  previous  to  the  war. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  their  wool  com- 
mands nearly  or  quite  as  high  a  price  as  the  fine 
wool ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  long- 
wooled,  mutton  sheep  are  much  the  more  profita- 
ble breed  of  sheep. 

It  may  be  asked  what  we  mean  by  the  long- 
wooled  sheep.  In  England  sheep  are  generally 
classed  as  "Long- Wools"  and  " Short- Wools." 
The  former  include  the  Leicester,  Lincoln  and 
Cotswold ;  the  latter  the  difibrent  varieties  of  the 
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South  Down,  such  as  the  Sussex,  Hampshire  and 
Shropshire  Downs. 

In  our  previous  remarks  we  have  not  made  this 
distinction.  We  have  alluded  to  them  all  as  long 
wooled  mutton  sheep.  In  comparing  them  with 
the  Merinos  it  may  be  well  to  designate  all  the 
English  sheep  as  "  Coarse  Wools  "  and  the  Merinos 
as  "Fine  Wools." 

We  think  that  so  long  as  the  present  price  of 
coarse  wool  is  maintained  the  English  sheep  are 
most  profitable.  But  we  would  not  advise  those 
who  have  Fine  Wools  to  dispose  of  them  and  pur- 
chase Coarse  Wools;  for  by  the  time  they  have 
raised  a  flock  of  Coarse  Wools,  fine  wool  may  and 
probably  will  be  again  in  demand. 

In  fact,  even  now  American  manufacturers  are 
stopping  work  on  army  blankets  and  other  coarse 
wool  fabrics,  and  are  running  on  fine  wool ;  and  a 
manufacturer  recently  remarked  to  us  that  we 
should  do  farmers  a  great  injustice  by  recommend- 
ing coarse- wooled  sheep. 

THE   GROWTH    OF    LUSTRE   WOOL. 


At  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  Farmers' 
Olnb,  at  London,  the  subject  of  discussion  was: 
"The  Desirability  of  Increasing  the  Growth  of 
Lustre  Wool."  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Chakles 
Howard,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said: 

"  Wool  had  ever  formed  an  important  item  in 
the  receipts  of  the  stock  farmer.  It  had  com- 
manded of  late  years  a  very  satisfactory  price,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  cotton  supply  being  inter- 
rupted by  therfFearful  American  war,  it  appeared 
likely  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come,  and  there- 
fore it  behooved  them,  as  British  farmers,  to  en- 
deavor, by  every  means  in  tlieir  power,  to  increa.«e 
the  growth  of  that  kind  of  wool  wliich  was  likely 
to  fetch  the  best  price  in  the  Englisli  market,  other 
matters,  of  course,  beiii-i  considered.  It  must  be 
the  object  of  the  British  fanner  to  produce  as 
mnch  stock  as  j>ossib]e.  He  would  remark  that 
tiiere  was  no  animal  that  woidd  so  well  repay  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  as  the  sheep." 

Mr.  Andekton,  a  manufacturer,  and  a  gentleman 
of  great  experience  in  the  wool  business,  gave  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  prodnction  of 
lustre  wool.  It  appears  that  the  manufacturers 
bare  made  considerable  effort  to  induce  farmers  in 
fl>re-gn  countries  to  produce  this  kind  of  wool, 
but  as  yet  without  success,  lu  his  remarks  on  this 
point  Mr.  A.  said: 

"From  Canada  we  have  received  a  small  supply, 
at  oncertnin  intervals,  of  a  wool  very  mnch  re- 
sembling our  Leicester  wool;  but  this  wool  is  very 
mucli  de|.rccinted  in  value,  from  the  want  <>f  clear- 
ed enclosures  for  tlie  sheep  to  grnze  in.  This  want 
eauseA  the  wool  to  iiave  a  good  deal  of  burr  or 
■Md,  gathered  by  the  wanderers,  which  burr  or 


seed  is  very  troublesome  to  the  manufacturers;  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Canada  will  be 
able  to  supply  us  with  such  wool.  I  am,  more- 
over, of  opinion  tliat  Canada  can  never  compete 
with  onr  loi;g  wools,  tlie  climate  differing  so  greatly 
from  our  own,  which  is  manifestly  well  adapted 
for  its  production." 

The  price  of  this  long  lustre  wool  has  steadily 
advanced  for  some  years.  It  commands  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  English-grown  wool.  It  now 
brings  48  cents  per  pound,  while  the  finer  South 
Down  brings  only  42  cents.  It  is  believed  that 
the  demand  for  this  kind  of  wool  will  continut 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  price,' 
will  be  still  higher. 

Mr.  FiSHEK  HoBBS  thought  thnt  lustre  woo 
could  only  be  i>roduced  on  the  rich  pastures  o 
Lincolnshire,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advisabl 
for  farmers  in  other  sections  to  attempt  to  raise  it 
Tiie  old-fashioned  Lincoln  sheep  which  produce 
this  long  lustrous  wool,  were  very  inferior  mutto 
sheep.  They  did  not  come  to  maturity  as  eariy  u 
the  Leicester,  and  the  quality  of  the  mutton  w« 
very  inferior.  He  quoted  from  Georgk  Culle- 
who  wrote  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  tl 
farmers  in  Lincolnshire  had  devoted  so  much  a 
tention  to  the  production  of  this  kind  of  wool  thj 
they  neglected  the  form  of  the  carcass  and  incli* 
tion  to  fat  readily.  Mr.  C.  was  traveling  at  tl 
time,  and  says: 

"  On  asking  a  butcher's  wife,  at  Bury,  in  Snffol 
how  she  sold  mutton  ?  Five  pence  a  povvd.  si> 
answered  she,  smartly.  And  pray,  replied 
(rather  surprised  at  the  high  price.)  have  you  i. 
mutton  below  five  pence?  O  yes,  sir!  rejoins  t 
honest  woman,  plenty  of  Lincolnshires,  at  fo 
pence  ;  but  we  do  not  nrcount  V  mutton,  when  cc. 
pared  with  our  Norfolk  or  Svffolh  nrntton." 

This  was  fifty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  Li  i 
coins  have  been  much  improved  by  crossing  wi 
the  Leicesters.  So  much  s-^,  indeed,  that  one 
the  speakers  stated  that  they  now,  at  a  year  ol 
not  unfrequently  weighed  from  14  to  17  stonM 
(112  lbs.  to  136  lbs.,)  dead  weight. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  i* 
Andebton  for  having  introduced  this  subject,  a: 
remarked : 

*' Having  been  a  breeder  of  sheep  from  1 
youth,  he  had  never  deviated  from  that  branoli 
"agriculture.  They  miirlit  depend  upon  it  that 
mutton  and  woolwould  not  pay  the  farmer's  rei 
notliing  would.  Mr.  Andki{Ton  had  very  proj.n 
alluded  t()  the  nseof  phee))  in  treading  ormannri 
purposes.  Tlie  fact  was  that  the  sheep  was  in  tl 
respect  the  main  vehicle  of  improvement,  and 
believed  thatf.nimal  returned  more  money  for  wl 
it  r.ceived  than  any  other.  As  regarded  lust 
wool,  ii  WH8  quite  true  tint  it  could  only  be  grov 
on  ceruin  animals,  or  rather  on  certain  soils. 
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bad  been  observed  that  the  sheep  which  produced 
3uch  wools  liked  to  be  on  greasy  pastures.     Now 
what  were  greasy  pastures?     They  were  fat  pas- 
tures.    He  would  go  further,  and  ask,  with  regard 
;o  artificials,  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  sup- 
ply another  element  which  would  produce  lustre? 
?erhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  natural  ele- 
iient  was  oil-cake.     They  all  knew  tliat  when  wool 
)ecame  greasy,  it  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
!url  and  a  lustre  which  was  peculiar  to  high  feed- 
ng.     He  believed  they  might  very  much  increase 
he  tendency  to  lustre  by  giving  the  animals  corn, 
le  would  suppose  that  after  having  given  some 
incoln  sheep  corn  he  afterward  sold  them  at  a  fair, 
le  had  then  done  with  them,  and  it  did  not  matter 
0  him  who  had  them  the  next  morning.     But  he 
rould  now  suppose  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
man  who  let  them  remain  in  grass  without  oil- 
ake  or  corn.     What  happened?     The  woolstapler 
iid,  'This  is  capital  wool;    but  there  is  a  little 
tieck  which  I  don't  understand — the  wool  is  jointy, 
overty-stricken  at  a  certain  place.'     If  he  had  fed 
lem  with  oil-cake  or  beans  the  result  would  have 
een  different,  and  the  wool  would  have  realised 
le  higiiest  price.     Here,  then,  was  the  practical 
aestion  which  appeared  to  him  deserving  of  con- 
deration.     It  appears  in  practice  that  lustre  wool 
^peculiar  to  a  certain  district,  arising  from  soil, 
imate  and  management;  if  so,  what  is  the  near- 
■t  representative?     High  feeding  of  that  class  of 
limal  when  introduced  in  other  parts." 
"We  lay  these  views  before  the  readers  of  tke 
enesee   Farmer  for   their    consideration.     There 
ems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  long  wool  which 
iicegter,  Cotswold  and   Lincoln   sheep  afford  is 
:ely  to  be  in  increasing  demand  at  good  prices ; 
d  when  it  i«  remembered  that  these  breeds  of 
eep  fatten  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  it  would 
3m  that  they  must  become  more  popular  than 


FRENCH    MERINOS. 

Thk  Paris  Journal  d'  Agriculture  Pratique  con- 
ns two  colored  plates  of  Rarabouillet  Merinos — 
the  two  types  of  this  class.     The  sketches  are 
:en  from  animals  in  the  Imperial  "sheep-fold'' 
Rambouillet.     The   first  one    has  the    dewlap 
-y  large,  and  a  fold  coming  from  the  top  of  the 
id  quite  down  to  the  breast,  which  is  called  in 
3nch  cravate.     The  other  has  these  peculiarities 
•y  slightly  developed.     M.  Barral  s&ys  the  for- 
r  is  very  difficult  to  fatten,  but  has  always  bee« 
)posed  to  produce  the  most  wool,  but  that  there 
really  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  wool 
,ween  that  and  the  latter  class,  which  fattens 
7  readily.    Rams  from  this  herd  sell  at  as  high 
ces  as  those  from  the  herds  of  the  most  cele 
ited  English  breeders.     Tliey  are  of  the  purest 
od,  the  herd  having  been  formed  by  Louis  XVI, 
1786,  and  constantly  improved  by  the  most  care- 
management  at  Rambouillet,  where  no  admix- 
e  of  foreign  blood  is  allowed. 


HOPS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 

The  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  a  readable  article  under  the  above  head.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  like  most  other  new  things,  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  The  beer  was  pronounced 
not  only  unpalatable,  but  the  hops  were  conceived 
to  dry  up  the  body  and  to  engender  melancholy ! 
Henry  VI  is  said  to  have  prohibited  their  culture, 
and  Henry  VIII  would  have  none  of  the  "per- 
nicious weed,"  and  imperatively  forbade  his  brewer 
to  put  hops  in  the  royal  beer!  Twenty-five  years 
later  a  revulsion  of  feeling  had  evidently  taken 
place.  A  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  to 
"promote  and  encourage  planting  and  setting," 
and  Bacon  wrote:  "The  planting  of  hop-yards 
is  profitable  for  the  planters,  and  consequently  for 
the  kingdom."  The  taste  for  the  "  wicked  weed  " 
has  continued  to  increase  ever  since,  and  in  the 
last  century  brewers  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  use  any  other  bitter. 

In  1616  half  a  pound  of  hops  to  a  barrel  of  beer 
was  deemed  sufficient;  now  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  are  used  in  making  a  barrel  of  "pale  ale." 
Kent  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Sussex  have 
long  been  the  chief  seats  of  the  cultivation  of 
hops  in  England.  A  traveler  in  this  section  wUl 
find  hop-yards  and  oast-houses  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

"  If  it  be  winter  time,  he  will  only  see  sheaves 
and  stacks  of  poles  cumbering  the  bare  earth      If 
It  be  summer,  he  will  see  the  infant  bine  struggling 
to  climb  the  poles-an  attempt  in  which  it  fs  ma- 
terially aided  and  guided  by  the  hands  of  the  tyers 
in  a  favorable  season  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
the  process  may  almost  be  said  to  be  discernible  by 
the  eye.     Indee<l,  in  one  parish,  on  the  borders  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  it  is  averred  that  on  a  particular 
bunday,  when  the  rector's  sermon  was  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  length,  the  bine  in  a  h..n-garden 
adjoinmg  the  church  was  observed  to  have  grown 
an  inch  during  the  morning  service.     The  travelex 
should,  however,  defer  his  visit  till  autumn.     He 
will  then  behold  a  spectacle  more  glorious  than  the 
vineyards  of  Burgundy  or  of  the  Rhine.     Every 
pole  has  become  a  thyrsus  wreathed  with  gracefid 
foliage.     The  bine  has  climbed  the  poles,  and  waves 
Its  clustering  bells  from  the  summits  in  token  of 
victory.     Round  the  poles,  from  the  base  upward 
light  shoots,  laden  with  flower.<5,  droop  sleepily  in 
the  noontide  heat,  or  dance  in  the  evening  air.  Nor 
is  the  sight  the  only  sense  that  ia  gratified.     Aro- 
matic odors,  soothing  as  opium,  are  wafted  abroad 
by  the  breeze,  till  it  seems  overcome  by  their  nar- 
cotic influence,  and  dies  away,  leaving  an  atmos- 
phere impregnated  with  fragrant  particles,  as  in  the 
fabled  land, 

^''*'1)[owd'^  *"''  '**""**  "'^  "'"''^  ***'^'  "■"  y*"'"'  lotus-dust  ia 
Let  the  stranger,  however,  if  a  farmer,  beware  oi 
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yielding  to  the  ppell.  Tlie  beauty  of  the  hop-gar- 
den is  hut  too  cMininotdy  ii  Lmiii'iji  wlioallnres  men 
by  every  cliann  tliiit  cun  intoxicate  the  senses,  but 
wlieu  embraced  proves  !i  loni  monster,  that  drains 
the  life  bh)o(l  of  tii-e  confiding  victim.  True  it  is, 
tliat  ji  garden  sotnetimes  yieifls  a  tun  an  acre;  true 
it  is,  that  the  produce  may  sell  for  10^,,  or  more,  a 
cwt.,  and  tiiat  lliree  time's  within  twenty  years 
liops  have  readied  tlie  price  of  201.  or  22L  a  cwt. 
But  great  gains  imjdy  great  risks.  Ti)e  crop  is  one 
of  marvellous  uncertainty.  The  hop  miglit  appro- 
priately stand  in  the  language  of  flowers  as  the 
sy?ubol  of  (ickletie.-^s.  It  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  in  1852,  4t),000  acres  yielded  five  times  .is 
large  a  crop  as  54,000  acres  in  1854,  and  that  again 
in  1859,  46.000  acres  yielded  six  times  as  much  as 
the  same  acres  in  1860.  So  sensitive  is  the  plant, 
that  every  variation  of  temperature,  every  rise  or 
fall  of  tlie  barometer,  every  clianire  of  the  M'ind, 
affects  its  growth,  and  exalts  the  farmer's  hopes  or 
darkens  his  prospects.  Enemies  innumerable,  both 
in  tiie  animal  and  in  the  vegetat>le  world,  threaten 
the  quantity,  or  endanger  the  quality,  of  the  pro- 
duce. Hligiit,  mold,  mildew,  honeydevv,  fireblast, 
fleas,  flies,  lice,  moths,  spiders,  caterpillars,  form 
but  a  portion  of  the  apj)alling  list.  The  amount 
to  be  staked  against  such  odds  is  f;ir  in  excess  of 
that  ventured  in  any  other  branch  of  farming;  251. 
or  30Z.  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  cost  of  raising  a 
cro|)  in  a  garden  that  I  as  been  some  years  formed, 
and  hits  come  Into  full  bearing.  Then  the  hops 
must  be  picked,  dried  and  bagged,  and,  till  witiiin 
the  current  year,  must  satisfy  the  exciseman's  de- 
mand at  21.  for  every  cwt.  The  above  outlay  is 
altogether  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  wliich 
Bi  some  instances  is  as  much  as  2GZ.  per  acre,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  tithe,  which  may  amount  to 
IZ.  10<*.  or  21.  Add  to  all  this,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  that  the  hope  of  'the  profit  and  gains 
arising  from  a  hop-garden  sometimes  so  pleaseth 
and  flattereth  a  man's  conceit,  whose  vein  and 
humor  is  such  that  he  wili  employ  more  ground 
than  he  can  keep  or  maintain,  and  through  greedi- 
ness of  his  desire  overthrow  his  whole  purpose,' 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  hop-grower  plays 
a  very  hazardous  game.  Suppose,  however,  that 
he  rises  a  winner;  he  not  improbably  finds  that 
his  neighbors  have  heavy  crops  as  well  as  himself, 
that  there  are  more  hops  in  the  market  than  the 
brewers  require,  and  that  the  price  to  be  obtained 
doea  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  capital,  he  may  think  he  will  hold ;  but  as 
prolific  seasons  frequently  follow  in  cycles,  it  is 
likely  enough  the  same  results  may  ensue  next 
year;  moreover,  hops  deteriorate  by  keeping,  till 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  they  become  as  worth- 
leaa  as  so  much  chaff." 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  hop-yards  re»t  for 
^Ql.  ($130)  per  acre  annually,  shows  that  their  cul- 
ture must  be,  on  the  whole,  highly  remunerative. 

Formerly  the  hop-growers  had  to  pay  an  excise 
dnty  of  eight  cents  per  lb.,  but  the  law,  after  years 
of  earnest  effort,  has  at  length  been  repealed ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  the  strenuous  oppo- 
■ition  of  the  English  hop-growers,  the  duty  on 
foreign  hopa  han  been  removed  also. 


This  last  fact  is  of  interest  to  American  hop- 
growers.  Free  trade  in  hops  will  have  a  tendency 
to  check  the  excessive  fluctuations  in  prices  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  common.  At  the  same  time, 
American  growers  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  high 
average  price  for  their  liops.  The  reviewer,  liow- 
ever,  throws  a  wet  blanket  on  their  liopes,  as 
follows : 

"The  hops  of  North  Germany  and  of  Prnssian 
Poland  are  of  altogether  inferior  quality,  and  not 
likely  to  find  favor  in  this  country.  American 
h(il>s  m:iy  also  be  dismissed  in  a  firw  words.  Like 
American  grapes,  they  derive  a  cour.se,  rank  flavor 
and  smell  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  which 
no  management,  however  careful,  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  neutralising.  There  is  little  chance  of 
their  competing  in  our  markets  with  European 
growths,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  of  un- 
usually high  prices." 

That  the  cliaracter  of  the  soil  has  a  groat  in- 
fluence on  the  quality  of  hops  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  we  can  not  for  a  moment  believe  thai 
there  is  not  land  somewhere  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent that  will  produce  good  hops — and  good 
grapes,  also!  It  is  not  the  soil  that  gives  to  som« 
varieties  of  our  native  grapes  their  unpleasant 
"foxy"  taste  and  smell.  A  Sweetwater  or  a  Bluet 
Hui^.iburg  is  just  as  good  when  grown  in  American 
soil  as  in  that  of  the  Old  "World!  "We  liave  no-n 
several  varieties  of  native  grapes  which  have  littl< 
or  no  "foxy  "  flavor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  f 
like  improvement  may  not  take  place  in  regard  tt 
hops. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  American  hops  do  noi 
bear  a  good  character  in  England.  It  may  be  saic 
that  this  is  prejudice — and  to  some  extent  this  maj 
be  the  case;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tha 
brewers  would  not  buy  American  hops  at  lowei 
rates  if  they  were  as  good  as  the  English  am 
Belgium. 

More  hops  are  grown  in  Bavaria  than  any  othe: 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  making  O! 
beer  and  the  drinking  of  beer  form  two  of  thi 
most  important  occupations  of  the  Bavarian  peo 
pie,  and  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  beer  on' 
of  the  chief  cares  of  the  Bavarian  Government 
Although  no  brewery  can  exist  but  by  the  specia 
authority  of  Government,  there  are  no  less  thai 
10,723  such  establishments  in  the  country,  and  th( 
quantity  of  beer  annually  poured  down  Bavariai 
throats  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  gallons.  On 
eighth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  is  derive* 
from  a  malt  duty  of  33  cents  a  bushel.  Th 
King  himself  is  the  first  brewer  in  the  land,  an( 
most  of  the  great  proprietors  belong  to  the  sam 
privileged  and  influential  class.    Government  fixe 
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;he  price  of  beer  twice  a  year,  according  to  the 
ralue  of  malt  and  hops,  and  as  the  time  approaches 
ffhen  the  cost  of  this  necessary  of  Bavarian  life  is 
;o  be  determined  for  the  ensuing  summer  or  winter, 
;he  public  mind  is  gravely,  often  painfully,  excited 
The  demand  for  hops  in  Europe,  especially  of 
.he  best  descriptions,  is  increasing,  and  it  is  said 
.hat  the  growth  of  hops  is  already,  to  some  extent, 
lisplacing  that  of  tobacco. 


WHERE  IS  IT  BEST  FOE  AN  ENGLISH  EAEMER  TO 
SETTLE  ■? 


Dear  Sir:  I  have  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up 
ay  farm  and  go  either  to  America  or  Canada.  *  *  * 
f  you  can  give  me  any  advice  as  to  my  best  course  of 
iroceeding,  I  should  feel  under  renewed  obligations  to 

OU.  J.    B,    S. 

Salojy,  England^  Ja7iuary  8, 1S63. 

P.  S. — I  think,  after  the  sale,  I  shall  have  about  £1,500. 

The  first  question  for  you  to  decide  is  whether 
o  settle  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Your 
letter  plan  will  be  to  bring  your  family  here,  and 
hen  look  around  next  summer  for  yourself.  You 
j\\\  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  farm  either  in 
his  section,  in  the  Western  States  or  in  Canada, 

If  you  were  a  young  man,  we  should  recom- 
lend  you  to  settle  in  the  West ;  but  as  it  is,  you 
rould  probably  do  better  in  Western  New  York 
r  Western  Canada.  Whether  you  will  stay  with 
s  in  the  "  States,"  or  cross  the  Niagara  river  or 
jake  Ontario  into  Canada,  must  be  left  to  your 
wn  determination.  There  is  really  very  little 
iflference  between  Western  New  York  and  West- 
rn  Canada.  The  soil  and  climate  are  very  similar, 
"here  is  no  better  wheat  land  on  the  American 
ontinent.  The  price  of  land  is  about  the  same  in 
ither,  and  you  will  find  in  both  excellent  farms 
Dr  sale  at  prices  varying  according  to  location, 
nprovements,  &c.  You  could  buy  a  good  farr^ 
)r  $50  per  acre. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  settling  in  this  section 
s  compared  with  Canada.  If  you  have  £1,000 
u  buy  a  farm  with,  this  £1,000  in  Canada  is  worth 
bout  $4,840 ;  with  us  it  is  worth  to-day  $7,244, 
nd  before  long  will  probably  be  worth  more. 

Perhaps  this  statement  may  be  a  little  obscure, 
t  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  Had  you  come  here  two 
ears  ago,  your  £1,000  would  have  brought  just  as 
aany  dollars  in  Canada  as  in  the  States,  while  the 
irice  of  farms  was  also  the  same.  Unfortunately, 
lur  money  is  worth  to-day  only  67  cents  on  the 
loilar.  In  other  words,  one  of  our  dollar  bills 
vill  buy  only  67  cents  worth  of  gold. 

Now  it  go  happens  that  farmers  and  many  others 
IS  yet  do  not  realize  that  a  dollar  bill  is  not  a  dol- 
ar  in  reality.    It  passes  for  a  dollar— is  a 


tender,  and  is  just  as  good  as  it  ever  was  io  jjay 
debts;  so  that  the  farmer  who  asked  $50  an  acre 
for  his  farm  two  years  ago,  asks  no  more  now.  la 
fact,  in  some  cases,  he  asks  less. 

If  you  had  come  here  two  years  ago,  your 
£1,000  would  have  been  worth  here  $4,840 — its 
real  value.  To-day,  if  you  were  here,  it  would 
bring  you  $7,244.  In  other  words,  you  would  get, 
in  exchange  for  your  £1,000,  some  two  thousand 
dollar-bills  more  than  you  would  two  years  ago. 
You  can  buy  the  same  farm  now  as  you  could  then, 
and  have  two  thousand  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

You  will  say  that  laud  has  fallen  in  price. 
Viewed  from  your  standpoint  such  is  the  case. 
The  farmer  who  sells  for  $50  an  acre  now,  thinks 
he  gets  as  much  money  as  if  he  had  sold  for  $50 
an  acre  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  contrary.  You  will  find  plenty 
of  farms,  at  present,  that  you  can  buy  at  old  prices, 
and,  as  you  will  see,  you  get  the  farm  for  $2,000 
less  than  it  would  have  cost  you  two  years  ago. 


COTTON   IN   ILLINOIS. 


We  have  received  from  a  friend  near  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  an  enthusiastic  accoxmt  of  his  success 
in  raising  cotton.  He  thinks  it  can  be  raised  with 
profit  at  ten  cents  per  lb.  It  is  cultivated  like 
corn,  only  the  plants  must  be  started  in  a  hot-bed. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  the  plants  are 
set  out.  Make  furrows  with  a  horse  hoe  ;  pat  the 
plants  in  and  throw  the  soil  against  them  from  each 
side  with  the  horse-hoe,  with  a  man  to  follow  to 
straighten  the  plants  and  press  up  the  dirt  with  a 
hand-hoe.  It  is  better  to  set  out  the  plants  rather 
thick,  and  then  thin  theiu  out  afterward.  He  does 
notsay  howfar  apart,but  we  supposeaboutthreefeet. 

The  plants  of  course  must  be  well  hoed  to  keep 
the  land  clean.  He  watered  his  plants  with  a 
sprinkhng  machine,  made  out  of  an  old  hogshead, 
set  on  wheels,  which  watered  two  rows  at  a  time. 
He  did  not  let  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
throwing  it  on  the  plants  as  the  cart  went  along. 
A  boy,  an  old  horse,  and  wind-mill  pump,  did  the 
job  for  one  field. 

He  can  not  tell  how  many  bales  he  raised  to  the 
acre,  "  but  old  planters  said  they  never  saw  a  heavier 
set  on  the  same  amount  of  land — never  so  heavy." 
The  seed  was  the  "green  seed,"  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  which  was  the  reason  he  thought  of 
starting  it  in  a  hot-bed. 

He  thinks  cotton  can  be  raised  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  if  we  only  start  the  plant*  in 
a  hot-bed. 
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THE  POETKY  OF  STEAM  CULTTTflE. 

On  the  preceding  page  we  give  a  sketch  taken 
from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  applicability 
jf  steam  culture  to  the  various  manipulations  of 
the  farm  and  garden.  "We  think  there  must  be 
nore  poetry  than  practice  about  it — more  imagina- 
;ion  than  reality ;  but  the  -writer  in  the  Journal 
jives  it  in  sober  seriousness,  and  states  that  the 
nachine  is  in  operation. 

The  cut  explains  itself.  Rails  are  laid  down  in 
he  field,  and  a  platform  driven  by  tiie  engine  ex- 
ends  from  one  rail  to  the  other.  To  this  plat- 
arm  any  kind  of  implement  can  be  attached — 
lows,  cultivators,  harrows,  rollers,  hoes,  drills, 
quid-manure  distributors,  &c.  Planks  can  be 
ttached  on  which  men,  boys  and  girls  can  sit  and 
ttend  to  any  desired  operation  as  the  apparatus 
loves  steadily  along! 


ALPHONSE  KAKR  A  MARKET  GARDENER. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
le  Bas  Rhine,  M.  Silbekmann  publislied  an  ac- 
)unt  of  his  visit  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr  wliicii 
ill  interest  our  readers,  as  his  novels  are  so  well 
lown  in  this  country : 

"I  was  desirous  of  visiting,"  says  M.  Silber- 
i.NN,  "daring  my  passage  through  Nice,  the  gar- 
sn  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  who  enjoys  a  great 
putation  there,  but  I  was  told  tiiat  access  to  him 
id  become  very  difficult  on  account  of  tlie  nu- 
erous  'bores'  who  inundated  him.  However,  as 
ha.6  a  slight  acquaintance  with  M.  Kakk,  I  risked 
e  adventure. 

"His  garden  is  situated  at  about  ten  minutes' 
ive  from  the  town  ;  to  reach  it  one  passes  through 
rrow  lanes  between  the  enclosures  of  other  gar- 
ns. 

"Our  coachman  stopped  suddenly,  and  exclaim- 
:  'This  is  it,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will  be 
mitted.'  The  gate  stood  open — I  said  to  myself 
'atet  amieis,''  and  pushed  on  till  I  reached  the 
celling  house.  A  woman  was  engaged  upon 
ne  work — I  gave  her  my  card,  begging  her  to 
nd  it  to  M.  Karr.  In  a  few  moments  she  re- 
ined, and  gave  me  the  following  note  written 
un  green  paper: 

"  'Do  you  remain  at  Nice  for  some  days,  or  for 
i  season  ?     If  the  latter.  I  may  see  you  at  another 
le;  if  not  I  shall  be  down  in  a  moment.     Yoa 
11  understand  why — the  printers  wait.' 
■'It  was  evident  that  M.  Karr  was  engaged  in 

study ;  that  we  should  disturb  him  by  persever- 
;,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  return.  So  I  said 
the  woman  :  '  Have  the  kindness  to  acquaint  M. 
^r  that  I, leave  to-morrow.'     In  a  few  minutes 

was  beside  us,  dressed  like  a  country  laborer, 
Icomed  us  with  charming  courtesy,  and  did  the 
lors  of  his  garden. 


"The  principal  plantations  in  this  piece  of 
ground,  wliich  occupies  nearly  six  acres,  consists 
of  orange  trees  with  very  dark-green  leaves,  lemon 
trees,  peacii  trees,  apricot  trees,  &c.  Vegetables 
also  take  up  much  space,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  cultivation.  In  two  beds 
they  had  just  finished  sowing  Kidney  beans  and 
Green  peas  for  a  January  crop.  After  fruits  and 
vegetables  it  is  flowers  which  Mr  Karr  chiefly 
cultivates.  He  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tliem 
with  Grasse  for  perfumery,  and  with  Paris  for 
boquets.  I  admired  enormous  standard  Heliotropes 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  bight,  forming  a  close  hedge 
covered  with  flowers.  M.  Karr  collected  a  large 
bouquet  of  them,  to  which  he  added  some  Tea 
roses,  and  offered  them  to  Madame  Silbermann. 
_  "The  dwelHng-house  is  small,  and  concealed  en- 
tirely by  rose  trees,  which  cover  its  facade,  and 
extend  even  over  the  roof;  they  also  form  a'thick 
shady  bower  in  front  of  the  house.  They  are  all 
Banksian  and  Cliina  roses  planted  five  years  ago  at 
which  time  M.  Karr  took  the  garden  on  lease.  ' 

"Other  cnrious  jilants,  more  especially  interest- 
mg  as  growing  in  the  open  air,  still  enliven  the 
parterres.  But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  seek 
tor  tiiem  under  the  thickets  of  weeds.  I  may  par- 
ticularly mention  Acacia  longissima  (linearis),  Da- 
tiira  arborea,  Poinciana  Gilliesii,  Plumbago  aziirea, 
Eriobotrya  japonica  (the  Japanese  Medlar),  bearing 
trnit  like  yellow  phiuH.  In  a  small  basin  Thalia 
dealbata  and  a  fine  Caladiuin  were  growing. 

"M.  Karr  has  made  himself  in  reality  a  gar- 
dener, without  however  altogether  renouncing  his 
literary  labors.  He  has  at  Nice  on  the  Mes,sina 
Quay  a  shop  where  he  sells  in  retail.  Above  the 
shop  d(.or  is  inscribed  in  large  cliaracters  the  l(,l- 
lowing  sign:  'Alphonse  Karr,  Gardener.'  I 
wished  to  visit  it,  but  it  was  undergoing  extensive 
repairs  ju-evious  to  the  season  alnnit  to  coiniiKMice. 
M.  Karr  assured  me  that  he  procured  workmen 
with  great  diflicnlry. 

"'In  this  country,' ?aid  he  tome,  'the  day  la- 
borers are  very  sober,  but  also  very  lazy;  they 
content  themselves  with  three  tomatoes  a  day  and 
three  heads  of  garlic,  which  they  steal  in  the  fields. 
Why  should  they  work?' 

"  We  were  told  that  during  the  previous  year  M. 
Karr  furnished  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  table 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia;  that  at  the 
end  ot  the  first  month  they  asked  him  for  his  hill 
which  amounted  to  forty  francs  a  day.  The  Em- 
press considered  tliis  dear.  M.  Karr  replied  :  '  Let 
that  be  no  bar;  I  will  furnish  vegetables  gratis  to 
lier  Majesty.'  We  could  not  learn  whether  th« 
Empress  accepted  the  offt-r." 


ToBAOoo  IN  Ireland,— The  question  of  raising 
tobacco  in  Ireland  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention. Among  the  reasons  for  growing  it  one 
of  the  most  prominent  is  the  fact  that  it  will  form 
a  rotative  crop  with  the  potato.  Several  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  on  hmd 
which  produced  uniformly  diseased  tubers,  limt 
after  tobacco  had  been  grown  there  the  saine  vft- 
riety  of  the  potato  produced  healthy  tubers.  The 
same  experiment  was  made  in  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land and  in  Wales  with  the  same  result.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  by  I.kwis  Thompson  M  R 
0.  S.,  and  published  ia  Newton't  Journal  of  Art* 
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BLANKETS  FOE  SHEEP. 
Iw  the  Highlancls  of  Scotland  it  was  formerly 
considered  necessary  to  apply  a  salve  to  the  wool 
on  the  sheep  to  assist  in  protecting  them  from  the 
eeverity  of  the  climate.  Latterly  it  has  been  found 
that  blankets  are  nearly  as  cheap  and  far  more 
efficacious.  Stephens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm, 
gives  a  description  of  the  mode  of  making  the 
"brats,"  as  the  blankets  are  called,  and  placing 
them  on  the  sheep.    The    accompanying    figure 


A   BRATTKD   SHEEP. 

represents  a  bratted  sheep.  The  tie  a  passes  below 
the  belly,  immediately  behind  the  shoulder;  &  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  hind  legs;  c  under  the 
middle  of  the  belly ;  whilst  d  and  e  pass  unnoticed 
under  the  wool  across  the  breast,  and  those  from 
the  hind  corners  at  /  may  pass  behind  the  hind 
legs,  and  be  sewed  below  to  the  ties  of  h. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  thick  woolen  cloth 
might  be  rendered  water-proof,  and  the  strings  to 
fasten  on  the  brats  might  be  of  vulcanised  India 
rubber,  which,  while  yielding  to  the  motion  of  the 
animal,  will  cause  the  brat  always  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  body. 


Lahge  and  Smaix  Horses.— I  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  Maine  Farmer^  as  noticed  in  the 
January  number,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  horses 
best  Miitcd  for  farm  work.  Many  kinds  of  work, 
it  is  true,  a  span  of  900-pound  horses  will  do  quite 
as  well  as  heavier  ones;  but  when  put  on  to  tlie 
plow,  on  to  the  wagon-load  of  manure,  potatoes 
and  the  like,  on  to  the  stone-boat,  or  as  it  is  called 
here,  "stone-drag,"  or  on  to  any  heavy  work,  they 
are  found,  though  willing,  unable  to  do  as  much  as 
those  of  1,000  to  1,200  pounds. 

Fann-w(irk  requires  the  team  to  move  only  on 
the  walk,  and  the  Pteadier  the  movement  the  bet- 
ter, when  good  work  is  to  be  accomplished  witli 
the'  plow,  the  cultivator,  and  such  hnpleinents.  It 
will  be  foimd  much  easier  to  plow  well,  to  move 
fast  «nd  well  with  a  strong  teani  than  with  one 
•which  is  loaded  down  so  that  every  little  extra 
effort  will  throw  them  out  of  a  straight  course. 

Mim,  Tr«  Fnrm,  Ms.  0.  W.  Tbbi. 


THE   FORMATION    OF    NITEATES. 

TnK    Gardeners'    Chronicle    of   December    20, 
1862,  says: 

"  A  discovery  has  lately  been  made  by  Sohon- 
BKiN,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  immense  importance 
in  many  questions  relative  to  the  nutriment  of 
plants.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  appropriating  free  nitro- 
gen, aid  yet  it  was  very  vmcertain  how  this  most 
necessary  element  could  in  many  cases  he  supplied 
in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  might  render  it 
available.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  SoHONBEiN,  who  IS  SO  keeu  an  observer 
of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  chemical  changes,  that 
in  every  case  where  water  is  evaporated,  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosi)here  combines  with  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  tiie  water  (0  11,)  so  ts  to  form 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  formula  of  which  is  N 
Il-t,  N  05.  . 

"if  a  piece  of  perfectly  clean  linen,  or  filtenng 
paper,  be  dipped  in  water  and  dried,  thougliper- 
fectly  free  before  from  any  such  substance,  it  is_  in 
every  case  fouiul  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  nitrite. 
If  again  they  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
pota^sh,  and  exposed  to  a  vapor  of  water,  the  ni- 
trate of  anmionia  generated  during  the  evaj)ora- 
tion  acts  upon  the  caustic  potash  and  forms  nitrate 
of  potash. 

"In  countries  like  our  own  the  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia is  soon  washed  away,  but  in  hot  countries, 
where  the  earth  is  alkiiline,  a  deposit  is  formed 
upon  the  soil,  and  from  this  source  dlone  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre)  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  in  all 
probability  derived,  apart  h-om  any  mere  action  of 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen  on  the  alkalis,  especially 
where  no  nifrogenousmatters  can  be  derived  fn.ir 
the  soil.  This  is  indeed  quite  conti-ary  to  oldei 
notions.  Gkkgoky,  for  example,  says:  'There  i; 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  nitrogei!  of  the  at 
mosphere  is  ever  oxidised  or  contributes  to  nitrifi- 
cation ;  and  the  minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  som< 
times  observed  in  the  rain  of  thunder-storms  hai 
in  all  probability  been  formed  from  the  ammonij 
of  the  atmosphere.'  Sciionbkin's  theory,  however 
points  evidently  to  another  source,  and  at  onc< 
shows  how  thiinder-storms  may  be  peculiarly  fer 
tilising. 

"■  It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  the  very  act  ol 
evaporation  in  plants,  which  takes  place  to  such  ai 
enormous  extent,  would  give  rise  to  the  productioi 
of  a  comhination  of  nitrogen  in  the  i»recise  forn 
in  which  it  would  at  once  be  available  for  th' 
necessities  of  the  plant." 


Fattenino  Pon.TKT. — My  brother  and  I  raisei 
last  year  265  turkeys  and  100  chickens.  This  ii 
the  largest  Hock  ever  raised  in  the  State.  We  nov 
have  2,000  Iha.  weiglit  of  our  own  raiding.  Turkey 
sell  hero  at  10  cts.  per  lb.,  but  we  have  been  otfere' 
12^  cents  at  our  own  door.  I  saw  an  artiide  ii 
your  paper  stating  that  if  it  paid  to  fatten  at  all  i 
paid  to  do  it  well.     That  is  our  belief  and  practid 

South  Skovihtgan^  Me.  F.  H.  Stbwabd. 

More  Beet  Sugar  was  produced  in  France  las 
year  than  ever  before.  The  amount  has  double 
in  ten  years. 
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TAILLESS    FOWLS. 

Thk  La  Maison  de  Campagne  alludes  to  a  new 
tailless  breed  of  fowls,  which  is  uow  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden  at  Paris.     It  is  called  the  "Valli- 


TAILLESS     FOWLS. 

kili  Fowl."  Judging  from  the  annexed  portrait 
they  are  by  no  means  graceful  or  beautiful.  The 
hens  are  said  to  be  early  arid  abundant  layers. 


EGGS    THE    YEAS    ROUND. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  One  principal  object  of 
keeping  poultry  by  a  private  family  is  to  have 
fresh  eggs  the  year  round.  The  time  for  hens  to 
lay  eggs  depends  much  upon  the  warmth  ia  which 
they  are  kept,  and  in  general  on  the  season.  There 
are  two  seasons  or  periods  of  the  year  when  hens 
lay  most:  tliese  are  spring  and  autumn.  Cold  re- 
tards or  prevents  this ;  hence  the  necessity  of  fresh 
eggs  in  winter. 

When  hens  are  kept  solely  for  the  eggs  they  sup- 
ply, the  object  would  be  to  obtain  as  many  as  pos- 
sible Care  should  be  exercised  in  having  hens  re- 
markable for  their  egg-producing  properties— such 
as  tlie  Spanish,  Polands,  Bolton  Greys,  Hamburgs, 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  &c. 

It  would  seem  a  Providential  arrangement  in  be- 
half of  man  that  the  domestic  hen  should  be  en- 
dowed with  so  great  fecundity ;  and  it  would  seem 
even  to  liave  been  an  object  of  great  importance, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  secure  the  lay- 
ing of  hens  during  those  parts  of  the  year  when, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  are  disposed  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  All  hens  will  lay  iu  the  spring  and 
a,utumn;  but  only  those  which  have  warm,  well- 
lighted,  Avell-ventilatedand  comfortable  houses  will 
lay  m  winter.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
during  the  moulting  season,  which  takes  place  in 
the  latter  end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn, 
hens  cease  laying,  and  those  of  many  kinds,  es- 
pecially if  old,  do  not  commence  until  the  ensuing 
spring.  There  is  in  this  a  great  diiference  in  dif- 
ferent breeds ;  and  with  early-reared  pullets,  and 
with  proper  management,  eggs  may  be  expected 
as  early  as  Noveinber  and  throughout  the  winter. 

The  great  art  in  tlie  management  of  hens  in  or- 
der to  render  them. profitable,  is  to  cause  them  to 
lay  in  winter,  as  at  that  season  eggs  are  generally 
scarce  and  high.  If  a  person  keeps  a  flock  of  iiens 
to  supply  his  fatuily  with  eggs,  he  must  manage  so 


that  they  will  lay  in  cold  weather;  else  he  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  buying  eggs  wiieii  they  are 
very  dear  and  rather  doubtful.  Though  hens 
should  be  warm  and  dry  in  winter,  they  should  not 
be  crowded  too-ether  in  small  or  contracted  apart- 
ments, as  witliout  ventilation  they  are  liable  to 
disease  from  impure  air.  In  mild  weather,  when 
the  ground  is  bare,  they  should  go  out  in  the  sun. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  a  i&w  more  points 
requisite  to  the  successful  keeping  of  poultry  and 
obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs. 

The  hens  will  try  to  continue  their  species  by 
laying  eggs  when  confined  to  a  grain  diet;  but,  as 
ageneral  rule,  the  more  animal  food,  the  more  egss. 
If  they  can  get  no  animal  food  otherwise,  they  will 
pick  out  and  eat  each  other's  feathers,  particularly 
after  moulting;  hence  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
them  with  plenty  of  animal  food.  Tlieir  natural 
food  is  insects  and  vermin,  and  when  allowed  to 
roam  at  large  to  find  these,  they  lay  plentifully. 
To  supply  this,  butcher's  otial,  or  scraps,  as  th-ey 
are  usually  called,  are  a  cheap  source  of  animal 
food  for  fowls. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  fowls  require  no  care.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  wish  them  to  imjirove  and  be 
profitable,  you  must  take  good  care  of  them.  If 
fowls  are  kept  where  good  nourishing  feed  and 
pure  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  are  always  at  their 
command,  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  wish,  they  will 
lay  more  and  in  every  way  be  more  profitable  to 
their  owner. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  laying  of  hens 
can  be  protracted  to  the  fullest  natural  extent  are 
systematic  feeding,  warmth  in  the  end  of  tlie  fall 
and  commencement  of  winter,  and  cleanliness  in 
food,  water  and  roosting  places.  They  should  be 
supplied  with  various  condiments— broken  bones, 
oyster  shells,  old  mortar,  and  plenty  of  gravel. 
They  should  also  have,  in  addition  to"  their  irrain 
food,  some  green  food,  such  as  cabbage,  carrots, 
&c.,  chopped  fine.  Avoid  giving  them  salt  food. 
Comfort — that  is,  shelter  from  storms  and  wind, 
with  good  stimulating  food— is  the  best  "hen-per- 
suader" we  know  of.  If  they  do  not  lay  with  all 
this  care  and  attention,  give  them  now  and  then  a 
little  red  pepper  chopped  fine,  which  they  will  eat 
if  mixed  with  their  soft  food. 
Bennington  Center,  Vt.,  1863.  C.  N.  Bement. 

YIELD  OF  BUTTER  FROM  A  SMALL  DAIRY. 

Eds.    Genesee   Farmer:    In   looking  over   the 

account  of  butter  made  and  sold  for  the  past  twelve 

years,  I  have  made  up  the  following  statistics: 

,^      ^  „  Lii-       Cash  per 

MO.  of  Cows.      Am't.  Canli.         Per  dm.  Cow 

ISn 2  223  $21.87  ni  $18  93 

18'^2 4  625  108.56  156  25  89  > 

1853 4  6.5T  110.48  164  2762 

IS.'H 4  5S4  101.10  146  24j'>r 

1855 4  637  117.70  159  0940 

1856 5  968  171.49  19.J  84  -29 

18.'^7 5  8S6  162.26  177  32'45 

1858 5  8f!6  187.26  197  27'45 

'-S59 5  783  1.32. 68  157  26;58 

I860 6  1073  162.93  178  27^5 

18P1 6  1195  1.57.09  199  20  18 

1862 6  1164  164.72  194  27*45 


Total 66  9686        $1,549.17 

In  the  above  statement  I  have  made  no  acoount 
of  the  butter  used  by  a  family  averaging  four  per- 
sons, made  from  the  same  cows  during  the  time. 

Adams  Basin,  A.- F.,  Jan.,  186S.        W.  C.  Faikb^nk. 
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A  BALANCE  GATE. 
A  RKOKNT  tourist  alludes  to  a  gate  of  which  he 
saw  numerous  examples  in  Flanders.  It  is  shown 
in  tiie  accompanying  figure.  We  have  seen  gates 
made  on  this  principle  in  this  country,  a  h  are 
the  side-t)osts  ;  the  top  of  the  post  h  is  made  of  a 
email  tree  generally,  with  forked  ends  as  at  c,  to 
serve  as  a  catch  for  the  end  of  top-rail  d  d.  With 
this  top-rail  the  framing  of  the  gate  is  connected, 


A    BAI.ANCB    GATE. 

and  the  whole  is  swung  open  or  shut  by  the  top- 
rail  d  d  turning  on  the  post  i  as  a  center— a  wooden 
pin,  which  passes  through  the  rail  d  d,  and  enters 
the  Mpper  end  of  the  post  a  for  a  short  distance, 
serving  as  the  point  of  revolution.  The  gate  is 
balanced  by  the  counterweight  e;  this  is  gene- 
rally the  heavy  root  of  the  tree  of  which  the  top- 
rail  dd\s  part  of  the  stem. 


ILLINOIS -ITS    PRODUCTS.    &C. 

Wk  extract  the  following  eloquent  passages  from 
a  Thanksgiving  article  written  for  the  Illinoian  by 
B.  F.  Taylor: 

"Battle  year  though  it  is,  yet  1862  has  not  been 
without  its  results  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  arms.  Illinois  corn,  wheat 
and  beet;  each  in  turn,  have  astonished  and  chal- 
lenged the  world.  The  standing' armtes  of  its 
EffVPtian  fields,  the  tasseled  regiments  in  green^ 
have  poured  their  yellow  treasures  into  the  lap  cxf 
all  the  East  Its  wheat  has  been  molded  into 
loaves  to  feed  the  hungry  in  the  Old  World  its 
beef  has  won  name  and  fame  even  in  the  land  ot 
'English  rounds,'  and  its  pork  is  known  every- 
where out  of  Jewry. 

"  Too  tardy  experiment  has  shown  that  a  little 
labor  an.l  a  lit  tie  skill  will  dot  it  with  orchards  and 
sprinkle  it  with  vinevards.  No  fairer  apples  ripen 
in  tlie  valleys  of  New  England ;  no  sunmer-sided 
peaches  redden  in  'the  Jerseys;'  no  heavier,  richer 
clusters  weigh  down  the  vines  of  Missouri,  than 
those  which  Illinois  can  produce. 

"The  unshorn  pastures  of  the  Rtat«  were  years 
in  persuading  men  that  they  were  made  for  the 
shepherd  and  his  flocks;  and  nowhere  on  the  con- 
tinent if  we  exc.pt  the  plains  of  Texa.s,  would 
sheei.'thnve  better  or  with  less  expense  than  here 
And  iner.  at  last,  are  heL-iunin^  to  believe  it,  ami 
sheep  )ii'«  flocking  many  a  nol.le  prairie. 

•>  \nd  iien  came  the  waving  fields  of  sugarcane, 
cn-owintr  '.roader  year  by  yvar,  and  sweetening  at 
juce  the  farmer's  -pudding  and  the  farmer  8  pros- 


pect. It  bids  fair  to  be  more  than  a  mere  home- 
grown luxury  :  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  rich  and 
increasing  .«ource  of  wealth  and  revenue. 

"  Quickened  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  the 
farmers,  in  April  and  May  last,  asked  the  prairiei 
unoilier  question — answered,  indeed,  long  ago,  but 
unheeded  and  forgotten — and  have  just  received 
its  answer  in  two  thousand  bales  of  'upland'  cot- 
ton, tlie  gitt  of  last  summer,  and  another  year  will 
see  wliole  horizons  filled  with  the  cotton  plant, 
and  will  entitle  even  us  to  talk  of  the  snows  of  the 
cotton  fields  of  Illinois.  What  new  source  of 
wealth  bursts  into  view  with  the  bursting  bolls! 

"And  the  planters  of  that  Indian  weed — it  was 
the  you-know-who  ' that  sowed  the  seed' — have 
been  busy,  and  the  rank  growth  of  'fine  cut'  and 
•coarse  cut'  has  covered  many  a  broad  acre  of 
Illinois.  Southern  Illinois  will  send  nearly  as  much 
of  the  leaf  to  market  as  the  whole  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"And  so  has  Illinois  been  disclosing  its  resources, 
one  after  another,  and  showing  its  people  what 
mines  of  wealth  lieunwrought  upon  the  surface  at 
their  feet.  Mines?  Incalculably  richer  and  better 
are  its  prairies  than  the  pulseless  veins  of  gold  and 
paralysis  that  quicken  life  into  a  scramble  and  a 
tever,  and  chill  it  at  last  into  torpor." 


WINTERING  BEES. 


We  have  received  an  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  from  Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
a  well  known  bee  man,  whom  our  readers  may 
have  seen  at  the  dilferent  Fairs  exhibiting  his  won- 
derful powers  in  the  management  of  bees. 

The  time  to  put  bees  into  winter  quarters  he 
says,  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Bees  suffer  more  in  the  latter  part  than  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  If  the  weather  should  now 
set  in  very  cold,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  the 
hives  in  the  cellar. 

If  straw  or  the  old-fashioned  board  hive,  they 
should  be  turned  bottom-side  up  with  the  bottom- 
boards  removed.  Their  animal  heat  will  then 
drive  all  the  dampness  and  mould  out  of  the  hive. 
If  movable-comb  hives  are  used,  tlie  cap,  boxes, 
&c.,  should  be  removed  and  the  hive  allowed  to 
remain  right  side  up,  with  the  entrance  closed. 

The  time  to  remove  bees  from  the  cellar  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  forwardness  of  the 
spring,  and  care  should  be  taken  tiiat  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  that  the  bees  can  safely  fly  from 
the  hive  and  return  again,  always  observing  to 
never  set  but  a  part  of  the  hives  out  the  same  day, 
and  always  ]>lace  them  as  near  as  practicable  on 
the  .same  stand  that  tliey  occupied  the  year  previ- 
ous to  avoid  confusion  and  robbery. 

After  the  bees  have  all  made  their  excursion  as 
they  always  will  do  on  the  first  day,  and  dis- 
charge themselves,  thousands  of  bees  might  then 
be  saved  by  setting  them  back  into  the  cellar  again 
for  tliiee  or  four  weeks,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ply each  hive  with  substitute  for  bee  bread  which 
is  rye  meal,  or  common  flour  will  answer. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE    AGBICTTLTURAL  PBESS. 

Pheserve  thb  Papers.— a  writer  in  the  Soston  Culti- 
vator urges  every  farmer  during  the  winter  evenings  to 
read  diligently   his  weekly  agricultural  paper,  and  file 
it    away    for    reference,   or    else  provide  himself    with 
a  scrap-book,  where  he  can  preserve  such   articles  as 
be  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to.     This  is  excellent  ad- 
vice, and  we  cordially  endorse  it.     "We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  instead  of  subjecting  farmers  to  the  labor 
of  cutting  out  useful  articles  and  pasting  them  in  a  scrap- 
book,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  paper  devoted  en- 
tirely  to  agricultural  and  horticultural   matter,  and  in 
such  a  form  that  the  whole  can  be  readily  preserved,  with 
a  complete  index  for  future  reference.     The  Boston  Culti- 
tator  IS  one  of  the  few  weekly  papers  that  gives  agricul- 
tural articles  of  a  reliable  and  useful  character,  and  we 
would  cheerfully  pay  a  good  price  for  the  last  fen  volumes 
if  they  could  be  had  in  book  form  without  the  news  and 
miscellaneous  matter  which  occupies  three-fouHAs  of  the 
paper  in  its  present  shape.     To  bind  up  eight  pages  for 
the  sake  of  saving  two,  is  more  than  most  farmers  are 
willing  to  do.     The  binding  alone  costs  at  least  a  dollar 
a  year;    and  then  when  you  have  got  the  work,  you  re- 
quire a  large  table  to  place  it  on  before  you  can  examine 
it  with  any  comfort,  and  no  ordinary  book-case  will  hold  it. 
An  intelligent  farmer  will  not  spend  time  in  readmg  a 
paper  that  is  not  worth  preserving  for  future  reference; 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  keep  a  scrap-book  or  to 
bind  up  a  great  mass  of  matter  which  is  of  no  use  or  in- 
terest to  him.    Better  give  him  the  agricultural  matter  in 
a  separate  paper,  and  in  such  a  form  that  he  can  easilv 
bind  it. 


Better  Prices  at  the  WEST.-The  Chicago  Farmers' 
Advocate  congratulates  the  farmers  of  the  West  on  the 
prospect  of  better  prices  next  fall.  It  says : 
.n"t't"  '^""yr  that  there  will  be  very  little  wheat  pressing 
).J  I  I  '^%*^°'"  t'-ansportation  compared  to  wha't 
here  has  been  for  two  years  past.  The  supplv  of  al 
bnds  of  gram  except  corn,  is  meagre  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  is  not  much  over  half  the  cSrn  to  be 
;hrown  on  the  market  that  there  has  been  the  two  nast 
leasons.  This,  with  the  present  and  increasing  Si 
)f  transpor  at.on,  will  make  freights  on  our  Takes  rule 
i^ricTof  grain  ""^  '  ""^''^  ^°  ^*''"^  ^"^  increase  tll^ 
For  the  past  two  years  freights  have  been  enormously 
ligh.  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  farmers  of 
he  West  have  received  almost  nothing  for  their  grain. 
Jorn,  which  brings  a  dollar  in  London,  has  sold  in  the 
entral  parts  of  Illinois  for  ten  cents!  Such  a  state  of 
hings  can  not  long  continue.  When  any  commodity 
ells  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  farmers  will 
top  raising  it,  and  prices  will  advance.  There  is  little 
robability  that  grain  will  ever  again  be  as  low  in  the 
Vest  as  during  the  past  two  years. 

A  COMPOST  of  animal  droppings,  rotten  leaves,  suds 
gf^^^"'ghtsoii.&c.,makes  agood  pear-tree  fertilizer -- 

For  what  plant  does  such  a  compost  not  make  a  good 
jrtilizer? 

Peat  and  Manure  tob  PoTATOES.-The  Journal  d^Ag- 
IcuUure  Pratique  alludes  to  some  experiments  made  with 
mixture  of  peat  and  manure  on  potatoes,  which  gave 
Kcellent  results. 


The  Bust  Varieties  of  Tomatoes.-A  correspondent 
of  the  Germa7down  Telegraph  writes  as  follows  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tomatoes : 

The  Extra  Early  Red  Tbmaio.-This  variety  ripens 
about  one  week  earlier  than  other  varieties,  biit  is  oulv 
ot  medium  size,  seedy  and  acid,  and  were  it  not  for  its 
early  ripening  would  not  be  worth  cultivating. 

The  Fejee  Island,  in  this  vicinity,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  tomato  tribe.  It  is  less  acid,  more  soli,!  and  less 
seedy  than  the  red  tomatoes  formerlv  cultivated  bv  vs 
and  a  very  prolific  bearer;  and  although  it  commences 
ripening  a  few  days  later  than  some  other  varieties  after 
It  once  begins  it  ripens  as  perfectly  and  as  rapidly  as  anv 
other  variety.  "       ^  f      j    "  "".r 

The  WhiU  or  Light  Straw  Color  is  a  superior  tomato,  a 
good  bearer,  but  hardly  as  prolific  as  the  Pejee-perhaps 
would  average  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  liable  to  burst 
when  fully  ripe,  is  solid,  with  few  seeds,  would  bear 
ransportation  well,  and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  variety 
I"/'}'!!  market,  if  the  color  should  become  popular. 
1  nnd  hat  a  large  majority  of  persons  prefer  the  red  to 
any  other  color. 

Lester's  Perfected  Ydlow.-Th\s  is  with  me  a  new  va- 
riety. I  cultivated  it  the  past  summer  for  the  first  time. 
It  IS  an  excelle-it  tomato;  large,  not  seedy,  and  I  think 
rather  less  acid  than  the  Fejee  or  White,  hardlv  so  solid, 
Dut  still  might  be  considered  a  standard  variety  For  a 
preserving  tomato  it  cm  not  be  surpassed.  Eipens  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  Fejee. 

Tlie  Mammoth  Red  Tomato.— l!h\s  was  formerly  a  pop- 
ular variety  here,  but  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  the  Fejee.  It  grows  to  a  lar|e  size,  wei<'h- 
ing  not  unlrequently  twenty-two  ounces.  It  is  not 
seedy ;  but  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  it  bears  less  abund- 
antly than  the  Fejee. 

The  Tree  Tomato,— I  received  last  spring  a  few  seeds 
of  the  1  lee  tomato.     It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  appears  to 

hlf\"t  •'*'  .  "."'"'■''  ,*°''"'^  '^''"''''  ^«  '^  required  more 
heat  to  bring  it  forward  than  other  varieties!  It  grows 
upright  in  a  tree  or  bush-like  form  ;  is  of  a  dwarf  nature""  ■ 
but  requires  staking  before  or  after  the  fruit  sets  on  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  over.  It  ripens  late-the  first 
specimen  ripened  the  second  day  of  September.  After  it 
began  to  ripen  it  matured  as  rapidly  and  as  perfectly  as 
anv  other  yanefy.  It  is  a  blight  red  color,  as  large  as 
the  f^ejee,  less  acid,  equally  as  solid,  contains  but  few 
seeds,  and  is  quire  a  prolifio  bearer  for  its  size.  It  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  everywhere,  and  very  desirable  for 
small  gardens,  as  it  occupies  but  little  space. 

Pedigree  Whkat.— M.  de  la  Trehonnais.  the  English 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  cV Agriculture  Pi-atique, 
gives  an  account  of  Hallett's  Pedigree  Wheat— previously 
alluded  to  in  the  Genesee  Fc<;to«-— and  sa.ys  Mr.  H.  has, 
by  methods  identical  in  principle  and  effects  with  those 
which  the  most  celebrated  breeders  have  employed  in  the 
"education"  and  improvement  of  animals,  succeeded  in 
fi.ving  in  the  seed  of  his  pedigree  wheat  "qualities  the 
most  extraordinary,  of  fecundity,  of  size,  of  fineness 
and  abundance." 

Potato  Disrase.— In  some  experiments  made  last  year 
by  the  editor  of  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  with 
seven  different  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  "Skerry  Blues' 
were  least  affected  by  the  rot— less  than  one  per  cent, 
being  diseased.  The  Flukes  came  next,-but  over  six  per 
cent,  of  them  were  diseased.  The  other  kinds  run  irom 
seven  to  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  diseased  potatoes. 

Underdraining  is  always  advantageous  to  trees  sit- 
uated  on  heavy  soils. — Exchange. 

If  the  land  needs  underdraining,  it  is  as  advantageous, 
so  far  as  the  crops  are  concerned,  on  sandy  as  on  heavy 
soils. 
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NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MASKET. 

8TATISTIC8   FOR   THE   TEAR   1862. 

Solon  Robinson,  of  tbe  New  York  Trihune, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  New  York  Cat- 
tle Market  for  the  year  1802,  They  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  undoubtedly  reliable,  and  as 
they  will  prove  valuable  for  reference  we  transfer 
them  entire  to  our  columns : 

There  have  been  received  at  the  several  market- 
places lor  live  stock,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
during  the  year  1862,  the  following  number  of 
animals  designed  for  slaughter: 

K'='^"-::::::::::::::::'1:^  I  i^^!^^f!°^::v:3.1tl;iol 

Calves 80.465  1    ^ 

The  milch  cows  are  included  among  butchers' 
animals  because  nearly  all  of  them  are  fed  till  fat, 
and  then  sold  to  the  butcher.  Included  among  the 
bullocks  are  some  hundreds  of  working  oxen  and 
Bteerp,  sold  to  farmers ;  but  to  balance  this,  there 
are  doubtless  an  equal  number  of  bullocks  brought 
direct  to  butchers,  and  not  counted  in  the  reports 
of  the  market-places.  This  also  is  true  of  all  other 
butchers'  animals.  Beside  this  great  supply  of 
meat  on  foot,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  car- 
casses of  beef,  five  thousand  of  veal,  twenty-fi\'« 
thousand  of  mutton,  and  an  equal  number  o?  pigs 
and  porkers. 

Beside  the  supply  of  New  York  city,  this  great 
metropolitan  market  furnishes  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Newark,  and,  to  some  extent,  all 
the  'country  forty  miles  around,  beside  a  vast 
amount  of  fresh  meats  to  shipping,  and  some  live 
animals  to  the  West  India  Islands;  and,  during  the 
last  year,  perhaps  ten  thousand  bullocks  have  been 
shipped  South  to  the  army. 

All  the  stock  from  the  West  comes  now  by  rail- 
road, and  principally  the  last  year  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  Erie.  The  New  Jersey  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  route  has  delivered  a  small  por- 
tion. The  receipts  in  this  city  are  by  the  Hudson 
River  road,  the  Erie,  the  Harlem,  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral, Camden  and  Amboy,  Hudson  River  boats,  and 
5  150  head  on  foot;  the  last,  from  the  eastern 
counties  of  New  York,  within  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  of  this  city. 

AVK8AOE  WKKKLT  BKCBIPTS  OF  1962,  COMPABED  WITH  1861. 
1S«1 


1859  205,282 

ISfiO  226,'J83 

1361 :: aaa.fcis 

1662 239,486 

.1,790,638 


Beeves. 
4,285 


4,518 


Cows. 
110 


Calves.  Sheep  &  Lambs.  Swine. 
632  U,«S  10,758 


All  kinds. 
25,637 


86,000 


101  574  9.138  21.661 

BULLOCKS   FROM   DIFFERENT    STATES. 

Of  the  239,486  bullocks  reported  at  all  the  mar- 
ket-places in  tlie  city,  214,769  were  sold  at  Alleu- 
ton's,  in  Forty-fourth  street,  averaging  4,052  per 
week.  These  were  reported  from  Coimecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Canada;  but  principally  from 
the  six  following  States,  placed  in  the  order  of 

lar^^est  numbers  furnished : 

Av.  per  week, 

nunou 1«.7«  1.95?' 

Ne*  York 3«.919 

Ohio  81,575 

Indlnna Ig'^ 

Kentucky 8.M1 

Mlclilgan '.379 

The  number  from  Illiaois  undoubtedly  includes 


696 
995 
S18 
168 
139 


a  good  many  Iowa  cattle,  and  a  few  from  Missouri, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Still  it  shows  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  trade,  and  that  more  than 
43  per  cent,  of  our  whole  supply  of  bullocks  comea 
from  Illinois,  which  gives  more  than  any  other 
three  States.  Some  thousands  of  those  credited  to 
New  York  came  from  Western  States,  having  been 
fed  here  long  enough  to  gain  a  residence. 

KTJHBEB  OP  BXn-LOCKS  SOLD  IN  A  6EKIE8  OF  TKABB. 

1854 169,864 

1855 13.1,564 

1856    187,057 

Iffi?  162>43 

1^8:::: m,8w 

Add  total'cowsfo'r'nine  years ^•'i^^ 

Total  beeves  in  nine  years 1,879,359 

MXTMBEB  OF  OTHEB  BUTCHBB'S  ANIMALS. 

Calves. 

1854 68,584 

1855 47,969 

1856 43,081 

1857 34,218 

1858 87,675 

1859 -48,769 

1800  39,436 

i86i:::ii; 32,868 

1862 80,465 

Totals ^mfi^       4,518,792      4,188,022  10,9e9;338 

RECEIPTS    OF    LIVE    HOGS. 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  of  live  hogs  sur- 
prises every  one — even  those  who  know  the  great 
resources  of  the  West.  The  number  is  more  than 
double  the  previous  year,  and  is  more  than  quad- 
ruple th.it  of  nine  years  ago. 

When  Mr.  Allerton  built  the  great  market- 
place for  hogs  four  years  ago,  at  the  west  end  of 
Fortieth  street,  he  miide  calculalions  for  a  possible 
want  of  room  for  30,000  in  one  week.  Year  by 
year  he  h.is  had  to  enlarge,  until  now,  with  all  the 
accommodations  for  such  an  army,  the  space  is  in- 
sulficient.  And  no  wonder.  Who  ever  anticipated 
an  arrival  of  61,165  in  one  week,  as  was  the  case 
the  last  week  of  the  year.  The  receipts  of  the 
nine  weeks  of  November  and  December,  1862, 
were  391,806,  averaging  43,534  a  week.  The 
average  value  at  $10  a  head  shows  the  handsome 
sum  of  $3,918,060  paid  to  the  farmers  and  railroads 
in  two  months  for  live  hogs. 

WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  BEEF  TTSED   IN  1802. 

.Including  cows,  there  have  been  244,864  head 
of  beeves  sold  in  the  city  markets  the  last  year, 
and  th£y  will  make  an  average  net  weight  of  725 
lbs.  of  beef  each,  making  a  total  of  176,525,400 
11)3.  of  beef,  which  will  average,  at  the  average 
riiarket  prices  on  foot.  7.68  cents  a  pound,  making 
the  sum  of  $13,634,072.52  paid  by  the  city  to  the 
country  for  one  year's  supply  of  beef.  Of  this  we 
estimate  $10  a  head  goes  for  transportation. 

By  the  rules  of  the  New  York  market,  all  bul- 
locks are  sold  by  the  pound,  fur  the  net  weight  of 
meat  iu  the  quarters,  not  including  the  value  of 
hide  and  fat ;  and  £;eneraily  the  weigiit  is  estimated. 
If  a  bullock  will  dress  1,000  poumls,  and  the  price 
of  thjit  grade  of  beef  is  8  cents  .per  pound,  the 
value  of  the  bullock  is  $80. 

Upon  the  calculations  we  have  made  of  725  lbs. 
averaue  weight,  and  7.68  cents  average  prire  per 
pound  tor  the  mept,  '.lie  whole  of  tlie  bullocks  sold 
during  the  year  will  averairc  $55.68  |>er  head.  The 
range  of  price  is  from  $25  to  $225  each.  Quo 
drove  of  32  Christmas  beeves,  averajred  $125  a 
head.     The  average  of  1661  was  $56.1 8|. 
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The  price  of  bullocks  has  ruled  very  eft-nly  ;ill 
Jihe  year;  the  average  of  tlie  market  litinggeiie 
rally  troni  7  to  8  cents,  and  on  tiie  whole  oid_\ 
7-100  of  a  cent  lower  than  in  1 801. 

OOStPABISOIf  OF  THE  AVEEAGE  PraCES  OP  BEEF  1861  AlfD  1862. 

Cents  per  lb. 
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This  tahle  shows  a  more  equable  ranj^e,  and  on 
the  whole  better  prices  for  the  farmer,  and  com- 
pared witii  the  price  of  all  other  farm  produce, 
nothing  at  which  beef  producers  should  complain. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  SHEEP,  FOR  1862, 

Bas  fallen  28,024  head  below  18G1,  and  is  also 
smaller  than  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  The 
jrice  for  the  last  year,  and  particularly  the  last 
lalf  of  it,  has  ranged  higher  than  previous  years 
)wing  to  the  extraordinary  price  of  wool. 
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:he  total  number  and  value  of  all  butchek  s 
animals  received  in  1862. 
The  244,864    bullocks,  estimated    average    net 
lyeight  725  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  176,526,400  lbs., 


vvliich  at  $7  63  estimated  average  price  per  cwt.  is 
1 1 8, 634, 027  52. 

The  3U,46J  calves,  estimated  75  lbs.  net,  makes 
•2.284,  775  lbs.,  which  at  8  cents  per  lb.,  or  $6.0'.»  ■<^- 
he.id,  is  $183,190. 

The  484,342  sheep  and  lambs,  estimated  at  4Ji 
ll)s.  each,  makes  21,785,390  lbs.,  which  at  9  cents 
per  lb.  is  $1,961,585.10. 

The  1,148,209  swine,  estimated  at  140  lbs.  net 
each,  makes  16(i, 749,260  lbs.,  which  at  6  cents  per 
lb.  is  $9,644,955.60. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  362,355,825  lbs.  of 
meat,  and  the  total  sum  supposed  to  be  paid  the 
drover  by  the  butcher,  $-^5,423,758.  22. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  table,  which 
exliibits  the  number  of  bullocks  received  each 
week  and  the  price,  that  we  have  53  weeks  iu 
the  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  the  closing  day  of  the 
market  was  on  Wednesday,  and  that  that  was 
changed  to  Tuesday  during  the  summer.  ISTow  the 
great  bulk  of  cattle  arrive  Monday  morning,  and 
are  two  thirds  sold  before  night.  The  balance, 
together  with  such  as  arrive  Monday  night,  are 
sold  on  Tuesday.  There  is  also  a  small  market  at 
Bergen  Saturdays,  and  a  few  are  sold  at  tlje  seve- 
ral sheep  markets  down  town  during  the  week. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP  IN  WINTER. 


Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  A  great  many  farmer8 
think  their  sheep  will  do  well  enough  to  turn  them 
out  to  a  hay-stack  in  the  winter  without  any  shel- 
ter to  protect  them  from  the  storm  and  cold.  They 
will  find  they  are  mistaken,  in  the  end,  for  sheep 
need  a  good  warm,  dry  shelter  in  cold,  freezing 
weather,  and  you  will  see  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween thim  and  sheep  well-cared  for.  The  sheep 
at  tlie  stack  will  be  all  curled  up,  while  those  un- 
der slielter  will  be  straight  and  handsome.  It  does 
not  cost  hut  a  trifle  to  build  temporary  sheds  in  the 
field  hy  the  side  of  your  stack,  and  then  your  sheep 
are  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  cold,  and  will  do 
enough  better  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  If  there  is 
any  farmer  who  does  not  believe  this,  let  him  try 
it  and  he  will  be  convinced. 

Some  fanners  appear  to  think  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  will  do  better  if  foddered  three  times  a  day. 
Sheep  fed  three  times  a  day  are  not  as  hearty  as 
they  would  be  if  fed  only  twice;  besides,  they 
waste  a  gi-eat  deal  of  hay. 

Sheep  should  not  be  disturbed  until  sunrise  on  a 
cold,  [frosty  morning,  and  then  feed  them  some 
good  hay  and  a  little  grain.  Give  them  all  the 
water  they  want  to  drink  during  the  day,  and  feed 
them  again  at  about  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
By  the  time  it  is  dark,  tliey  have  eat  and  drank 
enough,  and  are  ready  to  lie  down  and  rest  until 
the  next  morning.  D.  E.  Eobinson. 

Shoreham,  Vt.,  January,  1S63. 


The  Flax  Seed  Crop  in  Ohio. — The  crop  of  flax 
seed  la.st  year  in  Ohio  was  unusually  large — fully 
20  per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Prices 
are  high,  but  as  the  contract  system  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  farmers  do  not  reap  the  benefit.  Tlio 
crushers  furnish  the  seed  to  the  growers  on  condi- 
tion that  they  sell  them  the  crop  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel. 
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CHEMICAL 


GRAPES, 


Dr.  Chaelks  TVetherill,  the  recently  appointed 
Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, has  submitted  a  report  of  an  examination 
into  the  composition  of  several  varieties  of  Ameri- 
can grapes.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the  fol  • 
lowing  table : 


the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  juice,  where  a  suffi- 
ciency of  material  enabled  tiie  determination. 
Enough  ash  remains  fur  a  qualitative  analysis. 
Column  five  einhodies  the  result  of  the  sugar  per- 
centage in  the  juice.  As  ISO  parts  of  grape  sugar 
are  equivalent  to  92  parts  of  alcohol,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  tiie  wine  than  half  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  tlie  juice  is  not  possible,  unless 
sugar  has  been  added  to  the  juice.  The  last  col- 
unm  contains  the  percentage  of  free  acid  in  the 
juice  calculated  as  if  it  were  dry  tartaric  acid. 
Circumstances  permitted  only  nine  acid  determina- 
tions, which  is  to  be  regretted  as  the  point  is  an 
interesting  one." 

Fourteen  varieties  of  the  grapes  were  obtained 
from  the  September  Exhibition  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Society  at  Philadelphia,  "We  do  not 
know  how  many  bunches  of  grapes  of  each  variety 
were  obtained,  but  judging  from  the  remark 
"  enough  ash  remains  for  a  qualitative  analysis," 
we  fear  hardly  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  test. 


CHSJacAii  Analtbis  of  Geapes— By  Db.  Chablbs  M.  "WKXHEBrLL,  chibp  cHsjasT,  Depabtmbkt  of  A0BI01TI.TUBE,  Was* 

INQTOlf ,  D.  C,  OOTOBEB,  1863. 
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Kaabe Philadelphia  Exhibition 

Baldwin  LeNolr Agricultural  Department 

Rebecca do do 

Deveraux do do 

Canby'8  August do do 

Black  September do do 

Clinton do do 

To  Ealon do do 

Cnepern      Charles  J.  Uhlmann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cape  Philadelphia  exhibition 

Norton's  Early  Virginia do do 

Diana do do 

Union  Village do do 


14    I  Montgomery do. 

Caasldy do. 

Herbemont d**- 

Delaware do. 

Marion do. 

Trlmon do. 

Ontario do. 

Elsinbarg do. 

Anna do. 
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.do  . 

.do. 

.do  . 

.do 
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79.70 
82.67 
80.82 
73.19 
70.48 
T2.60 
70.08 
79  62 
85.83 
7S.90 
77.62 
74.82 
86.26 
88.06 


Schnylidii.'cisabella) Mrs.  Reese,  Dowington,  Pa.,  by  Captain  DlUer 

Bland,  (Catawba) do do do | 


if 


77.64 
81.69 


1.079 
1.107 
1.088 
1.096 
1.082 
1.057 
1.096 

i.on 

1.079 
1.065 
1.089 
1.085 
1.043 
1.017 
1.087 
1.080 
1.077 
1.071 
1.055 
1.0« 
1.062 
1.073 
1.069 
1.072 


15.87 
20.36 
11.83 
11.55 
11.70 
8.95 
17.07 
12.63 
14.12 
10-45 
15.90 
14.87 
7.73 
8.40 
15.41 
16.73 
13.41 
13.25 
9.87 
S.SS 
10.76 
11.98 
14.00 
M.91 


0.926 
0.933 
0-514 
0-803 

(*) 
1.754 
1.022 
0.817 


0.811 
0.833 


*  Not  determioed. 


Dr.  "Wktherill  says: 

"The  first  column  of  numbers  represents  the 
approximate  percentage  of  juice  in  the  grape.  The 
results  were  obtained  by  pressing  the  weighed 
grapes  in  a  muslin  cloth,  and  weighing  the  residue 
in  the  cloth  without  drying  it.  The  third  column 
contains  the  percentage  ot  extract  or  solid  matter 
left  by  evaporating  the  juice  to  dryness,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of 
boiling  water.  I  think  that  these  numbers  are 
probably  too  low,  as  I  observed  in  all  of  the  ex- 
tracts that  a  portion  of  the  sugar  had  been  con- 
verted into  caramel.  This  fact  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  a  discrepancy  in  the  extract  and  sugar 
percentages  of  Ex.  23,  24,    Column  four  exhibits 


In  investigations  of  this  kind,  too,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  juice,  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  &c.,  contained  in  different  grapes,  it  isi 
desirable  that  the  specimens  should  be  grown  ua-  \ 
der  similar  conditions.     It  is  not  at  til  probable  I 
that  those  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  in| 
September  were  all  of  the  same  degree  of  ripeness. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  much  earlier  than  others. 
The  Delaware,  for  instance,  might  be  nearly  ripe, 
while  the  Diana  was  almost  green.     Probably  none* 
of  the  varieties  obtained  in  September  were  ripe 
enough  to  make  good  wine. 
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The  varieties  obtained  for  the  "Agricultural 
Department"  may  have  been  fresh  from  the  vines, 
while  those  for  the  "exhibition"  had  probably 
been  exposed  long  enough  to  lose  more  or  less 
moisture. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  captious  spirit. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  every  attempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  investigations  of  this  kind, 
and  we  know  full  well  the  difficulty  of  making  ex- 
periments that  shall  be  strictly  comparative ;  but 

should  never  he  forgotten  that  a  hasty,  inaccu- 
rate experiment  is  of  no  value. 

Dr.  Wetherill  alludes  to  Mulder's  work  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Wines,  but  deems  it  "proper  to 
disclaim  any  survile  imitation  of  Europe  in  wines 
or  any  other  agricultural  product."  He  would  not 
have  us  "  blind  followers  of  the  chemists  of  simi- 
lar departments  in  foreign  governments,"  but 
ratlier  "leaders  striving  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  agriculture"  1 


A   FRUIT   FARM   IN    ILLINOIS. 


Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  I  wish  to  ask  your 
advice.  I  am  offered  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  with 
thirty  acres  irai-roved,  an  orchard  of  sixty  bearing 
ai^ple  trees,  eight  years  planted,  a  comfortable  log 
uouse,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from'  the  Court 
nouse'  (Lewistown  being  the  county  seat,)  under  a 
good  outside  fence,  and  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  a 
fruit  farm  (a  clay  loam),  for  $1,200,  or  $30  per 
acre.  Ni)  payment  until  the  expiration  of  six 
yeara,  except  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  six  years,  $200  and  in- 
tei-psr^  and  so  on  untill  the  whole  is  paid.  _  Wliat  I 
wanl\o  know  is,  can  a  man  of  ordinary  industry, 
with  a  good  team  and  capital  sufficient  to  set  out 
one  thousand  trees  annually,  pay  for  such  a  place 
upon  such  terras? 

Wili  oak  saw-dust  and  the  ashes  from  a  steam 
saw  mill,  (which  burns  both  wood  and  bituminous 
coal,)  mixed,  make  good  manure  for  land  ?  _  And, 
if  so.  in  what  quantities  per  acre;  and  if  not 
mixed,  how  should  they  be  applied?  I  have  some 
laml  fwish  to  bring  up  which  has  been  hard  run  ; 
a  clay  loam,  clay  predominating,  (bluffs  of  Illinois 
river  near  the  prairies ;)  can  get  plenty  of  saw- 
dust and  ashes,  but  have  no  barn-yard  manure,  to 
s[)eak  of;  no  muck,  though  I  can  get  some  black 
soil  from  the  creek  bottoms.  Can  I  use  them  to 
advantage,  and  how?  By  answering  these  ques- 
tions you  will  greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

Fulton  County,  Illinois.  Elgin. 

Remarks.— We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  your  district  of  country  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  correct  opinion  as  to  whether  you  can  pay  for 
a  farm  in  the  way  you  propose  or  not. 

The  raising  of  good  fruit,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  climate,  soil  and  marJcet,  is  generally 
profitable.    There  are,  however,  many  risks,  and 


we  would  not  advise  a  man  to  go  into  fruit-grow- 
ing as  a  business  unless  he  has  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  him  to  stand  the  failure,  or  partial  failure, 
of  his  crops  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 

The  person  who  sells  you  the  farm  runs  no  risk. 
It  is  true  you  pay  no  money  down,  but  the  trees 
you  plant,  and  tlie  other  improvements  you  make, 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  thus  afford 
him  ample  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  run  considerable  risk. 
You  expend  money  in  making  improvements, 
planting  out  trees,  &c.  You  have  given  a  mort- 
gage on  your  farm  for  $1,200.  This  mortgage 
covers  the  farm  and  all  the  improvements  you 
make  upon  it.  You  pay  $72  each  year  for  interest, 
and  spend  all  the  money  you  can  spare  in  planting 
trees,  &c.,  relying  on  the  fruit  to  pay  the  $272 
which  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
Now  it  may  be  that  this  will  be  a  poor  fruit  year. 
The  crops  may  fail— and  where  are  you?  If  you 
have  outside  means,  all  very  well.  If  you  have 
not,  the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed,  and  you  lose 
the  farm  and  all  the  labor  and  money  you  have 
spent  upon  it  for  six  years. 

There  are  not  many  men  who  can  run  in  debt 
for  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  from  the  profits  after  sup- 
porting their  family.  It  is  occasionally  done,  but 
there  is  great  risk  of  losing  all  that  you  put  on  it 
from  an  inability  to  meet  your  payments. 

The  fact  is,  agriculture  is  not  a  very  lucrative 
business.  The  profits  are  not  large.  A  man  with 
a  sixty-acre  farm,  all  paid  for,  seldom  makes  more 
than  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family.  The 
profits  from  fruit  culture  are  undoubtedly  greater 
than  those  from  ordinary  agriculture,  but  there  ia 
more  risk.  The  expense  of  planting,  pruning  and 
cultivating  the  trees  is  considerable,  and  you  have 
to  wait  sometime  for  the  fruit. 

If  you  had  the  means  to  buy  the  farm  out  and 
out,  or  sufficient  capital  to  render  you  safe  trom  all 
danger  of  losing  the  farm  and  all  the  improve- 
ments you  have  put  on  it,  we  would  say  by  all 
means  plant  fruit  trees ;  but  to  run  in  debt  for  the 
farm,  trusting  to  crops  which  may  fail  at  the  very 
time  when  you  must  have  money,  or  lose  all,  is 
exceedingly  hazardous. 

There  is  not  much  fertilizing  matter  in  either 
saw-dust  or  coal  ashes.  The  wood  ashes  are  of 
course  valuable.  Unless  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  latter,  it  would  hardly  pay  you 
to  draw  the  mixture  a  mile.  In  the  absence  of 
barn-yard  manure,  your  only  way  of  renovating  a 
clay  soil  will  be  thorough  cultivation. 
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WESTEEN  NEW  YOEK  FBUIT-GR0WER3'  SOCIETY. 


The  Annunl  Meeting  of  this  Society  met  iu  the  Court 
House,  at  Rochester,  on  Thursday,  January  15,  1863. 
There  was  a  tine  exhibition  of  fruit,  especially  of  winter 
pears.     The  following  subjects  were  discussed  : 

I.  Have  any  of  our  new  or  old  varieties  of  ffrnpes  been  in- 
jared  iiitKeir  conditution  by  what  are  called  ^^ vicious 
7/iei/iods  of  propagation  "  f 

H.  E.  Hooker  said  the  Delaware  and  some  other  varie- 
ties occasionally  failed,  and  the  cultivators  attributed  the 
failure  unjustly  to  the  nurserymen.  He  believed  that 
vines  propagated  in  hot-houses  were  just  as  good,  when 
well  growu,  as  those  propagated  out  of  doors,  by  layers. 

L.  B.  Lakgworthy  asked  Mr.  H.  if  he  had  ever  ob- 
served whether  plants  propagated  from  buds  were  weaker 
than  those  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  he  had  not.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  coiistitrdional  vigor  of  the  plants  is  injured  by  artificial 
propagation. 

Dr.  Spencb,  of  Yates  county,  had  purchased  a  good 
many  grape  vines,  particularly  the  Delaware,  that  were 
propagated  in  hot-houses,  and  one-half  of  them  perished. 
Such  plants  need  more  care  than  those  raised  from  layers 
in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Hooker  thought  that  the  difficulty  must  have  been 
that  the  plants  were  not  sufficiently  hardened  off  before 
getting  out  in  the  ground. 

E.  Moonr,  of  Lockport,  said  one  of  his  neighbors  pur- 
chased one  hundred  Delaware  grape  vines  that  were 
raised  in  a  hotrhouse  and  planted  them  out  in  the  fall. 
He  (Mr.  M.)  thought  they  would  not  live,  but  the  vines 
had  grown  six  feet  and  are  very  strong.  These  plants 
have  been  reproduced  from  single  eyes  for  ten  years,  and 
yet  it  was  evident  their  constitution  was  not  injured. 

P.  Barrt  said  his  experience  was  that  one  grape  plant 
grown  under  glass  and  properly  ripened,  was  worth  five 
vines  grown  in  the  open  air,  for  the  reason  that  the  bot- 
tom-heat and  glass  ripened  them  up  perfectly.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  means  of  improving,  instead  of  injuring, 
the  grape.  He  thought  all  who  had  had  experience 
would  confirm  what  he  had  said. 

H.  N.  LANGwornr  had  been  unfortunate  in  getting 
fruit  from  the  Delaware.  He  had,  for  four  or  five  years, 
purchased  vines  from  the  hot-houses,  but  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  good  plants. 

ilr.  TowNSEND,  of  Lockport,  purchased  from  Messrs. 
T.  k  E.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  some  fifty  plants.  They  all 
grew  and  have  all  done  well.  When  he  received  them 
the  vines  were  no  larger  than  a  pencil.  Ho  was  careful 
to  cut  off  all  the  dead  roots  and  spread  them  out. 

Mr.  YouNGLOVE,  of  Steuben  county,  had  received  some 
Delftwares  that  were  no  larger  than  a  knitting-needle. 
They  all  did  well. 

Judge  Larbowb,  of  Steuben  county,  had  planted  grapes 
grown  both  ways,  and  could  see  no  difference.  They 
both  did  as  well  as  he  could  desire. 

II.  What  is  the  best  vmnure  for  the  pear,  and  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  to  tlie  pear,  the  apple,  the  plum, 
and  the  grape  f 

Mr.  TowNSEND  thought  the  answer  to  ibis  question  was 

rerv  simple:    Well-rotted  manure  applied  in  the  fall  on 

the  surface  and  worked  in  in  the  spring. 


Mr.  Sharp,  of  Lockport,  gave  a  very  humorous  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  manuring  orchards  by  seeding 
them  down  with  thistles.  If  gentlemen  wanted  the  seed 
he  could  supply  them,  if  they  spoke  quick !  The  thistles 
brought  up  the  mineral  food  of  plants  from  the  subsoil, 
the  leaves  attracted  the  fertilizing  gases  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  plants,  by  decay,  enriched  the  soil! 

Mr.  YoDNGLOVE  thought  the  lu>e  was  the  best  manure. 

Mr.  Spence  had  found  rotten  wood,  mack,  Ac,  very 
valuable. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  of  Genesee,  who  has  a  splendid  petr 
orchard,  finds  leached  ashes  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Moody  thought  leached  ashes  excellent  for  both 
pears  and  apples.  In  his  nursery  he  had  seen  them 
nearly  double  the  growth  of  trees. 

P.  Barry  thought  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  tt> 
one  kind  of  manure.  If  you  used  barn-yard  manure  one 
year,  ashes,  Ac,  might  be  used  the  next.  He  alluded  to 
a  pear  orchard  of  twenty-five  hundred  trees  that  were 
dressed  with  bone-dust,  and  he  never  saw  a  finer  orchard. 

Charles  Downi.vg,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  lie 
used  manure  composted  with  muck. 

Mr.  Baret  said  muck,  in  this  section,  is  injurious  to 
trees  if  applied  at  the  roots  without  having  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  a  year  or  so  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared. A  few  days  ago,  however,  he  saw  a  muck  in 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  that  could  be  applied  fresh  to 
all  kinds  of  plants — even  plauts  in  pots — without  injury. 

Judge  Lareowb  thought  that  grapes  did  not  need  any 
manure.  If  he  manured  his  grapes  the  vines  grew  too 
rapidly,  and"  were  succulent  and  killed  back  in  the  win- 
ter. He  thinks  the  hoe,  the  plow  and  the  cultivator  are 
the  best  manures  for  grapes.  Grapes  grown  on  poor 
land  are  sweeter  than  when  grown  on  rich  land.  He  has, 
on  some  veiy  poor,  lp,achv  land,  applied  leached  ashes 
aod  lime,  and  they  had  a  good  effect.  He  thought  grape* 
needed  lime. 

H.  E.  Hooker  agreed  with  Judge  'Larrowb.  In  this 
section  the  land  is  rich  enough  for  grapes.  He  thought 
grapes  would  not  bear  high  manuring. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  mentioned  a  case  where  vines 
left  without  manure  bore  good  crops,  while  those  ma- 
nured were  unproductive.  The  Delaware  and  Rebecca, 
perhaps,  needed  manure  more  than  any  other  varieties. 
His  experience,  on  the  whole,  was  against  manuring  the 
grape  at  all. 

III.   Which  are  the  best  three  native  grapes  for  home  eon- 
suinption  f 

Judge  Larrowk  would  name  Catawba.  He  was  aware 
it  would  not  ripen  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  but  with 
him  it  ripened  well,  and  was  the  best  grape  he  knew. 
Right  years  ago  he  set  out  the  first  Catawba  grape  vine 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  last  year  over  two  hundred  tuns 
of  Catawba  grapes  were  raised  within  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  I  They  are  used  to  make  wine.  The  next  grape  he 
would  name  was  the  Diana,  and  the  third  the  Delaware. 
The  Delaware  will  make  a  nice  wine;  but  the  skin  is 
thin  and  the  grapes  will  not  keep.  It  is  very  productive 
and  the  quality  excellent.  Unlike  other  varieties  it 
will  bear  manuring. 

F.  W.  Lay,  of  Monroe  county,  would  name  the  Concord. 

JosiAH  Saltsb  named :  1.  Delaware  aa  his  first  choice— 
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of  escellent  quality,  a  good  grower,  hardy  aud  produc- 
tive. Did  not  keep  very  well.  2.  Diana  next  in  quality, 
but  not  always  sure  to  ripen  in  this  locality.  It  keeps 
well  in  winter,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  ripen. 
3.  Concord— good  grower,  fair  quality.  Not  a  good 
keeper,  and  when  over-ripe  flat  and  insipid.  Creveling 
promises  well. 

W.  B.  Smith  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Delaware  was 
not  a  good  keeper.  He  had  it  fine  this  year,  up  to  a  few 
days  ago. 

Charles  Downing  named  Delaware,  CreveJing  and 
Allen's  Hybrid.  Delaware  does  not  keep  well;  Kebecca 
the  best  keeper. 

Mr.  HoAG  named  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware  and 
Diana. 

Mr.  Moody's  first  choice  would  be  Delaware,  Diana  and 
Concord. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  Isabella  had  been  blighted.    Would 
name  Delaware,  Diana  aud  Isabella. 
IV.    What  is  the  hed  metlwd  of  keeping  winter  pears  f 

H.  E.  Hooker  said  the  great  object  is  to  keep  them 
cold.  They  should  be  perfectly  matured  before  being 
gathered.  They  will  bear  a  little  frost  on  the  trees  with- 
out injury.  Then  place  them  in  open  baskets  or  boxes  in 
an  out-house  where  it  is  cold.  They  will  bear  a  little 
frost  without  injury.  About  the  first  of  December  put 
them  in  barrels  and  fasten  them  up  in  a  cold  cellar.  He 
likes  pears  better  when  taken  immediately  from  the  cel- 
lar than  when  ripened  up  in  a  warm  room.  They  are 
more  sprightly. 

W.  H.  Lee  was  asked  for  his  method.  He  lets 
them  remain  on  the  trees  till  ripe.  Then  puts  them  in 
half-barrels  in  a  cold  cellar.  They  are  better  kept  in  a 
mass.  He  sends  them  to  market  when  ripe  without 
taking  them  from  the  barrels.  He  got,  this  season,  $12 
per  barrel  for  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The  Lawrence  com- 
mands the  highest  price. 

H.  E.  Hooker  said  a  cold  room  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building  was  better  than  a  cellar.  Even  apples  are  better 
kept  in  a  cold,  airy  room  than  in  a  cellar. 

V.    Which  are  the  lest  ttuelve  varieties  of  winter  ap2)hsfor 

family  use  ? 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Kochester,  said  an  extensive  dealer  in 
apples  told  him  that  the  four  na*st  profitable  kinds  were 
Twenty-ounce,   Baldwin,  Greening  and  Roxbury  Russet. 

Iilembers  were  requested  to  name  varieties,  and  the 
Society  would  express  its  opinion  by  vote. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  named,  and  received  a 
itnanimovs  vote. 

Spitzenburg  was  then  named. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  it  would  cost  three  times  as  much 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  Spitzenburgs  as  the  Baldwin ;  but 
when  you  come  to  eat  them,  they  were  worth  three  times 
as  much. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  tree  was  rarely  healthy.  It  is  very 
tender — even  more  so  than  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Brooks  asked  whether  high-flavored  apples  did  not 
require  more  care  and  attention  to  produce  them  than  the 
poorer  kinds? 

Mr.  Olmsted  said  he  had  not,  in  his  orchard,  been  able 
to  get  a  barrel  of  Spitzenburgs  for  five  years.  The  tree 
is  not  healthy,  and  the  fruit  is  specked  and  imperfect.,      j 


Mr.  Moody  thought  there  were  few  localities  where  the 
Spitzenburgs  do  well.  The  tree  is  sickly,  and  is  not 
adapted  to  heavy  clay  soils. 
Spitzenburg  received  eight  votes,  but  was  declared  lost. 
Mr.  Smith  named  the  Red  Canada  in  place  of  the  Spitz- 
enburg. It  has  much  the  same  flavor,  but  is  healthier 
and  freer  from  worms,  &c. 

L.  B.  Langworthy  thought  it  the  best  apple  we  had. 
It  is  a  great  bearer  and  of  the  highest  flavor,  aud  the  tree 
is  healthy  but  a  poor  grower. 
The  Red  Canada  received  12  votes;  1  against  it. 
Northern  Spy. — Mr.  Heeenden  said  it  is  the  best  con- 
tinuous bearer  when  the  tree  comes  to  bearing.  He  has 
known  it  to  bear  five  years  in  succession. 

Mr.  Moody  thought  the  reason  why  the  Northern  Spy 
was  thought  to  be  a  poor  bearer  was  because  we  do  not 
thin  the  tree.  The  head  is  thick.  It  is  a  high-flavored 
apple. 

Dr.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  said  the  trees  put  out  their 
buds  later  than  other  varieties,  and  it  was  very  valuable 
where  they  are  liable  to  late  frosts. 
Vote  unanimous. 

Twenty-ounce  Apple.— Mt.  Olmsted  thought  it  was  su- 
perior to  any  other  apple  for  cooking.  It  will  keep  till 
,  January. 

Mr.  Brooks — It  bears  well  and  the  tree  is  healthy. 
H.  E.  Hooker — It  brings  most  in  market. 
Vote  unanimous. 
Talman  Sweet. — Vote  unanimous. 
King. — H.  E.  Hooker  asked  if  it  was  a  good  bearer. 
Mr.  Maxwell  said  it  bore  well,  and  the  fruit  is  hand- 
some.    The  only  trouble  is  that  they  blow  off. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  said  it  bore  every  season  with  him 
He  considers  it  one  of  the  finest'apples  for  all  purposes 
It  barrels-up  finer  than  any  other  variety.     Buvers  liku 
it.    Fruit  larger  than  the  Baldwin,  fair  and  handsome. 
Vote  (14)  unanimous. 

PecTSs  Pleasant. — H.  T.  Brooks  said  it  was  much  ik. 
flavor  like  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  Peck's  Pleasant  could  not  bn 
equaled  for  eating.  The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower  and  » 
great  bearer.     Is  reiy  healthy. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  thought  we  might  have  a  better 
apple  in  this  list. 
Vote — 9  for,  2  against. 

Roxbury  Russet, — Mr.  Smith  thought  it  was  a  poor 
apple  for  family  use.  Would  prefer  the  Golden  Russet. 
E.  Moody  thought  the  Golden  Russet  not  as  good  as 
the  Roxbury  Russet.  The  former  was  sweet  and  sprightly, 
and  the  latter  a  little  sour;  but  it  is  a  great  keeper,  and 
is  excellent  for  cooking.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  apples  we  have. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Ontario  county,  said  that  in  his  sec- 
tion  only  one  barrel  in  ten  is  fit  to  eat.     It  is  specked 
and  knurly. 
Vote— 3  for,  8  against. 

Fameuse.—H..  N.  Langworthy— A  late  fall  apple.  Will 
last,  if  kept  in  a  cold  place,  till  January.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  apples — nothing  before  if. 

H.  E.  Hooker  asked  if  it  grew  fair  enough  to  entitle  it 
to  this  position.     He  thought  it  liable  to  be  spotted— 
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attacked  by  fungus— so  much  so  as  to  be  bitter,  and  when 
barrelled  liable  to  damage. 

Mr.  lloAO  agreed  with  Mr.  Hookee.  It  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  bv  fuiious.  If  the  tree  is  kept  open  and  well 
cultivated  it  is  a  pretty  fair  apple. 

L.  B.  Langwoetay  thought  it  the  finest  apple  we  have 
in  flavor.  But  it  has  faults  which  are  fatal  to  it.  The 
fruit  is  liable  lo  fungus.  No  family  should  be  without  it, 
on  account  of  its  quality. 

Vote— 7  for,  4  against. 

It  was  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote,  when  9  votes  were 
cast  for  it  and  13  against  it. 

Wagener.—llv.  Moody  thought  the  Wagener  an  excel- 
lent apple  in  Jiavor.  It  has  some  drawbacks,  but  thinks 
it  better  than  the  Fameuse. 

Mr.  Olmsted  thought  the  Wagener  an  excellent  apple. 
Bears  well ;  has  to  be  thinned  out;  the  tree  is  healthy  ; 
will  keep  till  March. 

Mr.  Maxwell  thought  it  excellent.  Will  over-bear  and 
produce  some  poor  specimens  unless  thinned. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  it  just  the  apple  for  family  use. 
Comes  into  bearing  very  early. 

Vote  (15)  unanimous. 

Pomm£  GrMe—Was  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
members  as  an  apple  of  higVi  flavor,  and  in  great  demand 
for  export  to  Canada.  It  would  not  sell  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Vote— 9  for,  4  against. 

The  members  began  to  get  a  little  impatient,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  discussions  are  hardly  worth  reporting. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  reports  of  these 
discussions  are  extensively  read,  and  that  the  public  look 
with  some  interest  to  the  discussions  of  the  Society  in 
regard  to  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fruit. 

Fall  Pippin  received  6  votes  for  and  8  against  it. 

Mubbardston  Kotuuch  received  4  for  and  4  against  it. 

Ydlow  BeUfiower  received  2  for  and  8  against  it. 

Gre^n  Sweet  in  ff  received  10  for  and  1  against  it. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


THE    DEWBERRY. 


The  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  one  of  its  editors  to  a  Mr.  Bird's  es- 
tablishment, wliere  flowers  are  grown  for  the  Lon- 
don market.  Madame  Bird  put  in  ten  tlioosand 
calceolaria  cuttings  in  a  rapid  way  of  her  own, 
which  Mr.  Beatos  describes:  "First  of  all,  she 
made  a  row  of  holes  for  the  cuttings  across  the 
breadth  of  one  light  as  quickly  as  a  spinning  ma- 
chine, and  as  regularly  as  print;  in  depth  and  dis- 
tance about  an  inch  both  ways ;  then  took  up  as 
many  cuttings,  by  guess,  I  take  it,  as  would  fill  the 
one  row  of  holes,  dropped  one  in  each  faster  than 
Baying  so,  and  so  left  them  loose.  In  this  way  one 
thousand  cuttings  were  put  in  one  thousand  holes, 
each  an  inch  deep,  and  each  cutting  as  loose  in  the 
hole  as  the  ramrod  in  a  gimbarrel.  Then  a  dash 
with  a  rose-waterpot  filled,  fixed  and  settlea  one 
whole  light  in  one  minute,  and  the  next  minute  she 
was  on  to  the  next  light," 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
of  last  year,  page  351,  we  gave  a  cut  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  seedling  Dewberry,  originated  by  Dr. 
Miner.  Tlie  London  Gardeners^  Chronicle  alludes 
to  the  mutter  as  follows: 

•'  It  has  often  been  remarked,  as  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  the  researches  which  have  been 
made,  not  merely  in  warmtr  regions,  but  in  those 
more  resembling  our  own  country  in  temperature, 
have  not  yielded  a  single  new  and  generjiUy  useful 
fruit.  The  Ugni  and  Psidium  Cattleyanum,  when 
well-grown,  are  pretty  additions  to  the  dessert,  and 
nut  despicable  in  point  of  flavor,  but  they  are  not 
calculated  for  ordinary  cultivation ;  and  of  more 
hardy  plants,  such  as  Berberis  diilcis,  there  is  not 
one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  fruit 
bearers  which  have  been  tenents  of  our  gardens 
for  centuries. 

"  Little  attention  moreover  of  late  years  has  been 
paid  toward  improving  the  wildiings  of  our  woods 
and  hedges,  or  those  of  similar  climates,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  native  American  vines, 
whicli  in  their  cultivated  forms  are  now  yielding 
excellent  fruit,  and  wine  which  is  rising  in  import- 
ance every  day,  the  supply  of  which  is  not  likely 
to  fail  frt)m  tlie  ravages  of  the  grape  mildew,  which 
has  hitherto  in  great  measure  if  not  entirely 
spared  the  vines  of  American  origin,  some  of  which 
are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe. 

"Our  own  blackberry  plants,  though  producing 
fruit  which  is  agreeable  to  many  palates,  and  in 
good  seasons  afibrding  a  large  quantity  of  useful 
food  to  the  poor,  supplying  moreover  a  preserve 
whicli,  from  the  largt  quantity  of  citrate  of  potash 
which  it  contains,  is  really  useful  in  kidney  afl'ec- 
tions,  have  been  generally  neglected ;  and  though 
the  fruit  of  many  is  too  vapid  to  be  generally  plea.s- 
ing,  the  Dewberry  (Rubus  ciBsius)  from  the  large 
size  of  its  grains,  and  its  sharp  agreeable  flavor,  is 
not  unpromising;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  at  Eupatoria  in  the  Ciiinea,  its 
seeds  were  sent  home  as  those  of  a  delicious  fruit ; 
but  though  recommended  for  experiment  some 
years  ago,  dres  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much 
attention.  Some  of  the  American  species,  how- 
ever, though  neglected  here,  are  cultivated  in  the 
United  Slates,  especially  the  varieties  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Dorchester  and  New  Rochelle, 
but  even  these,  though  surpassing  our  own  species 
in  size  and  quality,  admit  of  much  improvement. 
Exi)eriments  have  accordingly  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  just  had  the  jileasure 
of  receiving  the  number  of  tiie  Genesee  Farmer  for 
November,  a  monthly  journal  published  in  New 
York,  which  contains  some  interesting  information 
on  the  point,  together  with  an  illustration  of  tlie 
improved  Rahus  canadensis.^  which,  it  not  exag- 
gerated, promises- something  really  valuable  among 
our  hardy  fruits.  Rubus  villosus  and  cuneifolius 
both  ripen  their  fruit  at  a  later  peri<Kl,  though  both 
have  considerable  merit,  at  least  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  other  allied  forms  seem  to  be  as  worth- 
less as  our  own  more  inferior  varieties. 

"  It  is  cheering  to  see  that  the  deplorable  war 
in  America,  though  it  has  apparently  put  a  stop  to 
all  botanical  works  of  importance,  especially  such 
as  had  the  support  of  Government,  lias  not  entirely 
put  a  stop  to  those  of  a  more  practical  nature," 
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HORTICULTURAL    ITEMS. 
Prepared  from  Foreign  Journals  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mb.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  the  Grape- Vine  has 
already  reached  the  second  edition. 

The  Paris  Journal  (T  Horticulture  Pratique  has 
a  colored  plate  of  a  new  .  Schizanthus,  called 
Pinnatus  occulatus. 

The  Revue  Horticole  speaks  of  the  Elton  straw- 
berry as  one  of  the  very  finest  in  general  cultiva- 
tion. In  England  it  is  too  acid,  and  is  used  only 
for  confectionary. 

Grafting  roses  by  the  fireside  in  March  has  been 
practiced  very  successfully  by  Mr.  Ruddook,  and 
Mr.  Beaton  says  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  The 
Manetti  stock  was  used. 

One  Orysanthemura,  called  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
is  such  a  favorite  in  Covent  Garden  that  the  blooms 
sell  for  thirty-six  cents  apiece.  Pompones  are  not 
in  much  demand  for  cut-flowers. 

Eugenia  Ugni,  the  new  fruit,  is  again  spokea  of 
as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  flavors  used  by 
confectioners  in  ices.  A  committee  of  gourmets 
have  declared  it  a  complete  success. 

The  London  Florist^  for  December,  has  a  very 
finely  colored  plate  of  the  Violette  Hative  peach. 
It  is  an  old  peach,  but  one  of  the  best.  The  cut 
was  taken  from  a  pot-tree  in  the  orchard-house  of 
Mr.  Rivers. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots  for  dinner- 
table  decoration  has  become  a  very  important 
branch  of  hot-house  culture.  D.  Beaton,  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture^  devotes  two 
aditorials  to  this  subject. 

In  Paris  some  nurserymen  were  sentenced  to  a 
jrear's  imprisonment  and  50  francs  fine  for  selling 
3ome  common  plants  under  high-sounding  names 
)f  their  own  invention.  They  made  800  francs 
)ut  of  the  gardener  to  the  Princess  Mathilda. 

The  famous  Black  Hamburg  grape-vine,  of 
Eampton  Court,  a  king  among  vines,  is  showing 
signs  of  decay.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
;he  berries  have  been  decreasin-g  in  size.  A  new 
gardener  has  undertaken  its  care,  and  it  is  hoped 
;hat  the  royal  patient  will  speedily  recover. 


M.  Jules  de  Libon  d'Aeioles,  in  the  Revue  Hor- 
Hcole,  says  that  after  eleven  years  experience  he 
las  a  new  appreciation  of  the  superb  Poire  de 
S^antes — that  it  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Beurre 
Dlairgeau,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  soil,  cul- 
;ure  and  a  favorable  season  are  united. 


M.  Naudin  recommends  the  cultivation  of  the 
Nelombo  of  Egypt  and  India  in  aquariums.  He 
says  that,  although  not  equal  to  the  Victoria  regia, 
or  the  Euryale  ferox,  it  comes  immediately  after 
them.  A  plant  two  years  old  will  occupy  a  space 
of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  yards. 

Fancy  pansies,  in  opposition  to  Florists'  pansies, 
are  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  are' 
much  used  among  English  cultivators.  The  Lon- 
don Florist  has  a  beautiful  colored  plate  showing 
three  or  four  of  the  choicest  varieties,  and  one 
double  purple,  which  is  not  new,  but  almost  the 
only  one  of  its  class. 

Mons.  Robert  has  a  patent  for  renovating  dis- 
eased elms,  which  he  has  tried  successfully  in 
France,  and  is  about  making  experiments  upon 
some  trees  in  the  English  parks.  He  strips  off  all 
the  bark,  and  leaves  the  trees  to  reprovide  them- 
selves with  this  important  appendage,  and  with  it 
returning  health.  "  Phi,"  in  the  London  Florist, 
has  an  article  strongly  condemning  the  practice. 

D.  Beaton,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  saya 
that  the  gardener  at  Buckingham  Palace  has  a  found- 
ation laid  for  a  new  and  valuable  strain  of  lilies, 
and  that  Mr.  Standish  is  on  the  high  way  for  a 
still  more  magnificent  run  of  gems  from  the  grand 
Auratum,  from  Japan,  now  selling  at  ten  guineas 
apiece.  Mr.  Beaton  adds :  "  Depend  upon  it,  that 
new- crossed  lilies  will  pay  better  than  new  seed- 
ling grapes  in  a  year  or  two." 

Thos.  "Weaver,  gardener  at  Winchester  College, 
says  that  he  kept  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  at  de- 
fiance the  past  year  by  picking  off  the  early  rid- 
dled leaves  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  larvae.  He 
says :  "What  with  the  minutes  and  hours  altogether 
I  might  have  spent  three  or  four  long  days  in  hand' 
picking  and  killing  these  insects,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn no  one  would  have  believed  that  a  caterpil- 
lar had  by  any  chance  touched  the  bushes  this 
season." 


Mb.  Rivers  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  women  in  horticultural  matters. 
When  the  rose  Madame  Laffey  came  out,  he  said 
it  would  turn  out  just  what  it  has  proved,  and 
gave  as  the  reason  that  in  France  the  rose-growers' 
wives  assisted  in  cultural  operations,  and  as  wives 
all  over  the  world  are  sharper  than  their  husbands, 
they  can  see  before  their  lords  which  is  and  which 
is  not  to  be  the  best  seedling,  and  so  far  as  their 
foresight  can  go  the  best  is  called  Madame  so-and- 
so,  as  the  name  may  be. 
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Pdtti.vo  Things  too  fae  Apart. — Sambo  was  a  slave 
to  a  master  vvlio  was  coiistitutioniiUy  addicted  to  lying. 
Sambo,  boin-^  strongly  devoted  to  his  master,  had,  by 
dint  ol"  long  practice,  made  himself  an  adept  in  giving 
j)laiisibility  to  his  master's  stories. 

Oue  day,  when  the  master  was  entertaining  his  guests 
in  his  customary  manner,  he  related  an  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  his  hunting  excursions. 

"I  fired  at  a  buck,"  said  he,  "at  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance, and  the  ball  passed  through  his  left  hind  foot  and 
through  his  head  just,  back  of  the  ear!" 

This  evidently  producing  some  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  his  guests,  he  called  upon  Sambo  to  corroborate  him. 

"  Yes,  massa,"  said  the  almost  confounded  slave,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "me  see  de  ball  hit  'im.  Jes'  as 
massa  lift  up  de  gun  to  de  eye,  de  old  buck  lift  up  him 
foot  to  scratch  'im  ear,  massa's  ball  went  clear  frough 
him  heel  and  head  at  the  same  time!" 

The  guests  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  Sambo's  ex- 
planation, and  swallowed  the  whole  without  hesitation; 
but  when  the  guests  were  gone.  Sambo  ventured  so  far 
upon  his  master's  good  humor  as  to  remonstrate. 

"For  goodness  sake,  massa,  when  you  tell  'nudder 
such  big  lie,  don't  put  'um  so  far  apart — me  hab  tarnation 
hard  work  to  get  'um  together !" 

IxsiQxiA  OF  Office. — The  commissioned  officers  all 
wear  shoulder-straps.  These  are  pieces  of  cloth,  one  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long,  bor- 
dered with  an  embroidery  of  gold  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  color  of  the  cloth  in  the  shoulder-strap  tells 
to  which  arm  of  the  service  the  officer  belongs.  In  the 
artillery  the  cloth  is  scarlet,  in  the  infantry  light  blue, 
and  in  the  cavalry  yellow.  General  officers,  that  is,  those 
above  a  Colonel  in  rank,  and  the  stafi"  officers  of  Gene- 
rals, wear  dark  blue  shoulder-straps.  A  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, who  IS  the  lowest  commissioned  officer,  has  nothing 
inside  of  the  gold  bordering  on  his  shoulder-straps.  A 
First  Litatenant  has  a  little  gold-embroidered  bar  just 
inside  of  each  end  of  the  border  of  his  straps,  and  par- 
allel witM  the  end.  A  Captain  has  two  such  bars  in  each 
end;  that  is,  four  in  each  strap.  A  Major  has,  instead  of 
gold  bars,  a  gold-embroidered  leaf  in  each  end  of  each 
strap.  A  Lieutenant-Colonel  has  a  silver-embroidered  leaf 
in  each  end  of  each  strap.  A  Colonel  has  a  silver-embroid- 
ered eagle  in  the  middle  of  each  strap.  A  Brigadier- 
General  has  a  silver  embroidered  star,  with  five  rays  in 
the  place  of  the  eagle.  A  Major-General  has  two  such 
stars  in  each  strap.  A  Lieutenant-General  has  three 
stars,  the  center  one  being  larger  than  the  other  two. 

DoroLASS  Jebbold  is  our  authority  for  the  following 
«'  Description  of  a  Storm  at  Sea  by  a  Young  Lady  :" 
"The  sun  went  down  like  a  ball  of  dull  fire  in  the  midst 
of  smearing  clouds  of  red  currant  jam.  Every  wave  was 
Buddenly  as  big  and  high  as  Primrose  Hill.  The  cords 
of  the  ship  snapped  like  bad  stay-laces.  No  best  Genoa 
velvet  was  ever  blacker  than  the  firmament,  and  not  even 
tLe  vo/ccs  of  the  ladies  calling  for  the  stewardess  were 
htMU  above  the  orchestral  crashing  of  the  elements!" 


A  Laugh  Native  Diamokd. — The  art  of  cutting  and 
polishing  diamonds,  though  of  remote  antiquity  in  Asia, 
has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  thi.i  country.  It 
is  now  practiced  here  by  one  house,  and  only  one,  we  be,- 
lieve,  that  of  Messrs.  Crosby,  Huxxewell  &  Morse,  of 
Boston,  and  we  need  no  longer  send,  as  heretofore,  to 
Amsterdam  or  London  to  have  diamonds  repaired  or  re- 
cut.  These  dealers  have  now  on  exhibition  at  their  store 
a  native  diamond  which  they  have  cut  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.  It  is  the  largest  diamond  ever  found  in  the 
United  States;  perhaps  the  largest  now  in  the  country. 
The  weight  of  the  gem  before  cutting  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  carats;  after  cutting  it  was  about  one-half  its 
original  weight.  It  was  found  near  New  London,  in 
Southern  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quarry  of  elastic- 
jointed  sandstone.  No  exact  value  has.  been  put  upon 
the  gem,  but  it  is  estimated  as  worth  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. — Boston  Transcrvpt. 


A  Drunken  Elephant. — Our  men  seemed  to  fraternize 
most  with  the  "Kifles" — at  least  I  judge  so  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Private  Blank  is  brought  in  much  bruised. 
"Well,  Pat,  how  hare  you  been  hurtV"  "Why,  a 
drunken  elephant  knocked  me  down  and  then  drenched 
me  with  his  head."  "Ah!  that  is  singular.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  were  not  drunk  yourself?"  "  Certain  ;  but 
I  am  sure  the  elephant  was,  for  the  driver,  who  ought  to 
know,  said  that  the  beast  had  been  drinking."  Paddy's 
wit  saved  him. — Blackwood^ s  Magazine. 


A  Stanza  for  Tobacco  Smokers. — A  Scotch  lady,  who 
has  more  reverence  for  the  inspiration  she  draws  from 
Helicon  than  that  imparted  from  Havana,  writes  in  the 
following  style  of  the  patrons  of  "the  weed:" 
May  never  lady  press  his  lips  his  proffered  love  reliimintt, 
Who  mukes  a  furnace  of  his  mouth  and  keeps  ils  chimney  bnm- 

ins; 
May  each  true  woman  shun  his  sight  for  fear  his  fumes  might 

choke  her ; 
And  none  but  those  who  smoke  themselves  have  kijses  for  a 

smoker. 

Woman's  Tears. — What  women  would  do  if  they  could 
not  cry  nobody  knows.  They  are  treated  badly  enough  as 
it  is ;  but  if  they  could  not  cry  when  they  liked,  how  they 
would  be  put  upon.  What  poor  defenseless  creatures 
thev  would  be!  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  them. 
Next  to  a  riuoceros,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  armed 
like  a  woman.     And  she  knows  it. — Jerrold. 


Ludicrous  Politeness. — Sir  Robert  Graham,  being  ap- 
prised that  he  had,  by  mistake,  pronounced  sentence  of 
transportation  on  a  criminal  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  a  capital  offense,  desired  the  man  to  be  again  placed 
upon  the  dock,  and  hastily  putting  on  the  black  cap,  be 
said  :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  Iheg  vour  pardon  T  and  then 
passed  on  him  the  awful  sentence  of  death. 

Adroitness.— HoRNE  Tooke  was  the  son  of  a  poulterer, 
which  he  alluded  to  when  called  upon  by  the  proud 
stripling  of  Eton  to  describe  himself  "  I  am,"  said 
UoRXB,  "the  sou  of  an  eminent  Tvrke;/  merchant." 


A  BLixnER,  BUT  NOT  Irish.— A  lady  told  me,  says  a 
French  writer,  that  in  her  will  she  had  ordered  her  body 
to  be  opened  after  her  death,  as  she  was  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive  1 
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HINTS    ON  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


NUMBER  ONE. 

^HERE  are,  no  doubt,  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  coun- 
who  would  like  to  become  educated  men  and  women, 
s  intended  in  these  "  Hints  on  Self-Instruction"  to  give 
le  directions  how  this  result  may  be  obtained.  As  a 
in  and  simple  definition,  self-instruction  may  be  called 
cultivation  of  the  mind  by  one's  own  eflForts,  without 
endence  upon  others;  and  it  is  by  this  process  of 
'-cultivation  only  that  any  one  can  become  really  edu- 
id — for  knowledge  can  not  be  put  into  our  minds  by 
ers,  ready  for  use.  We  must  put  it  there  ourselves, 
lers  may  place  it  before  us,  but  we  alone  can  make  it 
own.  It  is  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  discourages 
s  and  girls  who  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
Dg  to  school  from  using  the  resources  within  their 
ch.  It  is  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  enables  a  large 
iority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  through  colleges 
.  seminaries  to  come  forth  uneducated.  Let  me  re- 
t,  then,  this  simple  but  generally  over-looked  fact: 
^rs  may  put  knowledge  before  us ;  we  alone  can  make 
ur  own — put  it  within  us.  Of  course,  the  opportuni- 
of  those  who  go  through  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
i  are  greater  than  the  opportunities  of  those  who  do 
,  But  these  opportunities  are  useless  unless  they  are 
ied. 

;  is  a  fact  that  the  college  graduate  has  to  study  quite 
lard  for  what  he  really  knows  as  the  man  who  is  called 
made,  because  he  has  procured  an  education  -without 
advantages  of  a  college  course.  The  truth  is,  that 
is  self-made  just  as  much  as  the  other.  The  secret 
;uccess,  in  either  case,  is  a  desire  and  determinatiois 
3arn.  Now  our  desires  are  excited  by  motives,  and  I 
LI  close  this  article  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  mo- 
s  by  which  a  desire  for  knowledge  is  usually  excited 
Qen. 

he  first  is  to  possess  knowledge  in  order  to  make  a 
)lay  of  it.  This  produces  superficial  men^ — men  who 
W  a  little  about  a  great  many  things,  but  have  no  real 
wledge  of  any  one  thing. 

nother  motive  is  to  possess  knowledge  for  its  practi- 
value — that  is,  for  the  money  it  will  produce, 
nother  motive — and  the  purest  and  best  of  all — is  to 
sess  knowledge  for  its  own  sake — for  the  power  it 
ss  of  doing  good  to  others,  of  reading  our  own  hearts, 
of  judging  between  the  true  and  false, 
hese  motives,  in  themselves,  are  of  different  degrees 
nerit — but  far  better  be  actuated  by  the  least  worthy 
of  all  than  suffer  your  lives  to  pass  away  without  at- 
pting  to  develop  those  mental  powers  which  have 
n  given  you  to  use  and  not  to  neglect.  And  this  fact 
uld  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  while  the  facilities 
mental  culture  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose 
nake  use  of  them,  though  it  is  no  great  credit  to  any 
to  possess  some  knowledge,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  him 
le  does  not.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  when 
iwledtre  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
'hese  few  introductory  remarks  will  be  followed  at 
.th<5r  time  by  directions  how  to  improve  the  most  lim- 
l  advantages.  Shehwood. 


We  have  just  seen  a  style  of  spelling  which  is  quite 
new  to  us,  although  so  old.     At  an  examination  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  Conn.,  in   1T93,  the  following  sen- 
tence was  given  out  as  a  spelling  lesson.     It  was  origin- 
ally written  "Abominable  bumble-bee  with  his  tail  cut 
off;"  but  the  teacher  thought  that  it  was  too  long,  and 
therefore  shortened  it,  and  it  was  spelled  as  "  Abomina- 
ble tail  cut  off."     In  order  to  understand  how  the  lesson 
was  recited,  it  must  be  read  aloud  and  each  syllable  spell- 
ed and  pronounced  once  and  afterward  only  pronounced. 
A — There's  your  A. 
Bo — There's  your  A  and  your  A-bo. 
Mi — There's  your  mi,  and  your  bo-mi,  and  your  A-bo- 

mi. 
Na — There's  your  na,  and  your  mi-na,  and  your  bo-mi- 

na,  and  your  A-bo-mina. 
Ble — There's  your  ble,  and  your  na-ble,  and  your  mi- 
na-ble,  and  your  bo-mi-na-ble,  and  your  A-bo-mi- 
na-b!e. 
Tail — There's  your  tail,  and  your  ble  tail,  and  your  na- 
ble-tail,  and  your  mi-na-ble-tail,  and  yo\ir  bo-mi- 
na-ble  tail,  and  your  A-bo-mi-na-ble  tail. 
Cut — There's  your  cut,  and  there's  your  tail  cut,  and 
there's  your  ble  tail  cut,  and  your  na-ble  tail  cut, 
and  your  mi-na-ble  tail  cut,  and  your  bo-mi-na-ble 
tail  cut,  and  your  Abominable  tail  cut. 
Off — There's  your  off,  and  there's   your  cut  off,   and 
there's  your  tail  cut  off,  and  there's  your  ble  tail 
cut  off,  and  there's  your   na-ble  tail  cut  off,  and 
there's  your  nii-na-ble  tail   cut   oft",    and   there's 
your  bo-mi-na-ble  lail  cut   off,  and   there's  your 
Abominable  tail  cut  off. 

This  will  be  a  good  exercise  in  spelling  for  the  yonng 
people  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  are  ignorant  ot  the 
excitement  of  "choosing  sides,"  and  are  sorely  puzzled 
over  words  of.  four  syllable. 


LiTTtK  friends,  put  things  right  back  in  their  proper 
places.  Never  leave  things  all  about,  helter-skelter,  topsy- 
turvy— never.  When  j'ou  use  any  article — hoe,  shovel, 
rake,  pitchfork,  ax,  hammer,  tongs,  boots  or  shoes,  books, 
slates,  pencils,  writing  apparatus,  pins,  thimbles,  pin- 
cushions, needles,  work-baskets,  kitchen  furniture,  every 
article  of  housewifery  or  husbandry,  no  matter  what  it 
is — the  very  moment  you  have  done  using  it,  return  it  to 
its  proper  place.  Order,  order,  perfect  order,  is  the 
watchword  —  heaven's  first  law.  How  much  precious 
time  is  saved  (aside  from  vexation)  by  observing  order — 
systematic  regularity  I  And  little  folks  should  begin 
early  to  preserve  order  in  every  thing — form  habits  of 
order.  These  loose,  slip-shod,  slatternly  habits  are  form- 
ed in  childhood,  and  habits  once  formed  cling  for  life. 

Young  friends,  begin  early  to  keep  things  straight  in 
their  proper  place;  study  neatness,  order,  economy,  so- 
briety— every  thing  just,  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  re- 
port. 

A  Christmas  Festival  is  given  in  Denmark  to  the 
birds.  The  children,  who  all  have  their  Christmas  trees, 
have  a  habit  of  tying  some  unthreshed  oats  upon  a 
pole,  and  fastening  it  by  a  wall,  where  the  snow  birds  can 
easily  come  and  get  a  feast  on  Christmas  day.  We  pre- 
sume the  birds  in  America  would  be  willing  to  have  their 
festival  a  month  later,  and  if  some  of  the  children  will 
offer  such  a  feast  to  them,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
have  the  jdeasure  of  seeing  a  real  merry  gathering  of 
snow  birds,  whose  pleasant  notes  will  more  than  repay 
them  for  their  trouble. 
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EDUCATION    OF    YOUNG    LADIES?" 


There  are  two  systems  at  present  in  high  favor  in 
schools  for  young  ladies.  One  is  to  cram  the  unfortunate 
pupil  with  every  species  of  information  on  all  imaginable 
Subjects,  from  bridge  building  to  dialectics ;  the  other 
gives  but  passing  attention  to  studies  which  are  not  ac- 
complishments, and  aims  to  make  young  ladies  both 
po'yglots  and  musieal  artistes.  It  is  quite  generally  for- 
gotten that  education  (e-duco)  is  the  drawing  forth  and 
cultivation  of  those  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  God 
has  given  to  each  individual,  and  not  the  foi-oing  in  o( 
a  given  amount  of  facts  and  theories. 

In  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck — a  very  fas- 
cinating though  incomplete  book — a  letter  of  her's  is 
given  to  a  friend  who  wished  her  advice  as  to  a  governess 
for  her  daughter.  She  gives  her  ideas  of  what  a  woman's 
education  should  be  so  clearly,  and  the  ideas  are  so  just, 
that  we  extract  some  paragraphs.     She  says  : 

"A  woman  has  no  fixed  destiny  but  the  blessed  one  of 
being  a  helper.  Her  education,  therefoie,  must  be  a  con- 
tinued training  of  all  her  faculties  and  powers ;  to  be 
ready  with  each,  to  take  up  or  lay  down  this,  that  or  the 
Other,  as  may  be  the  future  puri,uit  of  her  husband,  her 
lather  or  her  brother ;  or  the  future  calls  of  the  sickroom 
the  school-room,  the  dispenser  to  the  poor,  or  the  claims 
of  the  social  oi-  domestic  circle. 

"A  woman  should  have  the  principles  of  various  things 
(observe,  not  a  smattering  of  the  superficialities,  but  the 
principles)  well  laid,  so  as  to  be  able  with  ease  to  go  on 
with  any  thing  which  may  be  necessary,  and  to  feel  no 
great  disappointment  in  having  to  turn  from  one  to  the 
other." 

She  sajs  that  her  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  that  it  is 
impossible  to  excel  in  any  one  talent  without  a  too  great 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  and  consequently  giving  an 
undue  prominence  to  that  individual  thing.  In  music, 
for  instance,  a  young  person  ought  not  to  sing  like  a  pub- 
lic performer,  but  like  one  who  has  given  the  time  neces- 
sary to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  please  in  the  domestic 
circle,  but  has  not  sacrificed  it  in  acquiring  that  which 
might  win  puolic  applause.  A  woman's  education  should 
fit  her  for  home  and  home  duties,  and  not  for  the  world 
or  society  alone. 

The  letter  should  be  given  entire  to  do  it  justice,  but 
we  have  only  space  for  one  more  extract  on  the  manner 
of  reading  and  the  kinds  of  books  to  be  selected: 

"Some  rules  I  would  enforce.  For  example,  I  .should 
never  allow  time  to  be  wasted  on  second-rate  books.  I 
would  not  read  a  great  variet}-,  but  every  author  should 
be  a  standard  one. 

"  Nothing  is  a  greater  waste  of  time  than  reading  poor 
books.  The  be>t  historian,  the  best  poet,  the  best  nat- 
uralist, the  best  scriptural  work,  the  best  music,  the  best 
drawings,  are  necessary  to  form  a  correct  mind  and  ta.ste." 

And  she  would  have  added  the  best  novelists  had 
not  her  system  excluded  that  class  of  fiction  ;  but  as 
all  young  people  will  read  novels,  parents  and  teachers 
ought  to  see  that  they  read  only  good  ones.  The  flood  of 
trashy  literature  which  has  inundated  this  country  within 
the  last  few  years,  threatens  to  engulph  and  sweep  away 
all  the  good  common  sense  bequeithed  us  by  our  fathers, 
and  dilute  the  intellects  of  the  coming  generation  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  strength  compatible  with  the 
poisessioD  of  reasoning  faculties. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  KECEIPTS. 
Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

DouonNUTS.— Put    two    tablespooufuls    of  yeast    in| 
three  pints  of  warm  water;   stir  in  flour  till  it  is  a  mi' 
dling  thick  batter;  let  it  rise  about  three  hours,  till  it 
light,  but  not  sour;  take  six  quarts  of  flour,  three  pin 
of  brown  sugar,  rolled  fine,  three-quarters  of  a  quart  ( 
sweet  lard  melted  and  warmed  with  a  pint  of  milk,  oi 
tablespoonful   of  fine  salt,  and  one  ounce   of  powden 
allspice.     Put  all  together  and  knead  as  you  would  brea 
If  not  quite  wet  enough,  put  in  a  little  warm  water, 
should   be  about  the  stiflfness  of  bread-dough,  and  wel 
kneaded.     Let  it  stand  over  night,  and  then   knead 
again.     Roll  it  upon  a  pastry-board,  and  cut  it  in  sue 
forms  as  you  please.     Fry  the  cakes  in  sweet  lard  as  h( 
as  possible  without  burning. 

Spanish  Cream.— One  ounce  of  isinglass,  one  quart  o 
cream  or  new  milk.  Put  the  isinglass  into  a  little  tepi 
water  and  boil  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved;  the 
strain  it  into  the  cream.  Let  it  scald  on  the  stove.  Tak 
it  off,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
sweeten  to  the  taste.  Put  it  into  molds,  and  eat  wit; 
sweetmeats. 

McFFi.vs.— Three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  melted  ii 
three  pints  of  milk  ;  when  cold  stir  in  six  eggs,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ye.ist,  and  flour  ti 
make  the  batter  as  thick  as  you  cau  beat  it.  It  will  ris< 
in  three  hours. 

Rice  Waffles — Take  one  teacup  and  a  half  of  boilec 
rice;  warm  it  with  a  pint  of  milk;  mix  it  smooth  anc 
take  it  from  the  fire  ;  stir  into  it  a  pint  of  cold  milk  anc 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  four  eggs,  and  flour  to  make  a  thir 
batter. 

Corn  Cakes.— One  pint  of  good  cream,  one  pint  of 
buttermilk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  one  of 
salt.  Stir  in  meal  until  it  foams,  and  let  it  rise  for  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Dyspepsia  Bread.— Three  quarts  unbolted  wheat  flour, 
sifted;  one  pint  of  milk  and  pint  of  water,  warm  but  not 
hot;  one  gill  of  fresh  yeast;  one  gill  of  molasses,  or  not, 
as  may  suit  the  taste ;  one  teaspoonful  soda. 

A  Cure  kor  Whooping  Cough.— Cochineal,  pulverized, 
ten  grains;  salt  of  tartar,  thirty  grains;  sugar,  one 
ounce.  Mix  with  one-half  pint  of  hot  water.  Dose,  one 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 


How  TO  Soften  Hard  Water.— One-half  an  ounce  of 
quick  lime  dissolved  in  nine  quarts  of  water,  and  the 
clear  solution  put  into  a  barrel  of  hard  water.  The  whole 
will  be  soft  as  it  settles  clear. 


Sweet  Applr  Pudding.— One  pint  of  scalded  milk, 
half  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  one  teacup  of  molasse.-',  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  six  sweet  apples  cut  in  small  slices. 
Bake  three  hours. 

Scotch  Cake.— One  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  flour,  nine  eggs,  one 
wine-glass  of  brandy,  (spices,  if  preferred,)  and  rasing. 
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Our  Terms  for  1863. — Some  of  our  Agents  do  not 
learly  understand  our  terms  for  1863.  They  are:  Single 
opy  Genesee  Farmer,  60  cents ;  six  copies,  $3.00,  or  50 
ents  each ;  and  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate. 
'iiM-al  Annual,  sin^]e  copies,  2.5  cents;  in  clubs  of  six 
nd  upward  veith  the  Farmer,  15  cents.  Sent  prepaid  by 
!iail  to  any  address.  Our  lowest  terms  to  Agents,  there- 
jre,  are  ;  Genesee  Farmer,  50  cents  a  year  ;  Rural  Annual, 
5  cents  each. 


Our  Cash  Prizes. — We  would  again  call  the  attention 
of  our  agents  and  other  friends  to  our  list  of  Cash  Prizes 
on  the  last  page  of  this  number.  The  time  expires  on 
ihe  fifteenth  of  February.  The  awards  will  be  made  in 
the  next  number  and  the  Prizes  immediately  paid.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  few  of  our  friends  are  this  year 
competing  for  these  Prizes.  We  do  not  know  of  half  a 
dozen  persons  who  are  making  any  efforts  to  secure 
them.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by  very  small 
clubs.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  any  one  to  get  up  a  club 
large  enough  to  take  one  of  the  highest.  We  hope  all 
our  friends  will  send  in  as  many  names  as  possible  bj 
the  fifteenth  of  this  month.  We  feel  confident  that  many 
will  this  year  take  a  Cash  Prize  who  do  not  expect  it. 


Our  Seed  Prizes. — Quite  a  number  of  our  friends  have 
already  sent  in  the  requisite  number  of  subscribers  to 
secure  a  dollar  package  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
The  seeds  will  be  sent  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
We  believe  they  will  give  good  satisfaction.  In  the 
March  number  we  shall  give  an  article  in  regard  to  their 
cultivation  accompanied  with  illustrations.  All  who  de- 
sire a  choice  collection  of  seeds  for  their  garden  can 
obtain  them  by  a  little  effort  during  the  present  month  in 
getting  subscribers  to  the  Fanner. 


The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directort 
FOR  1863. — The  demand  for  this  work  has  been  greater 
than  we  anticipated.  The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  reprint.  All  orders  will 
now  be  answered  by  return  mail.  It  is  an  excellent 
number,  and  every  reader  of  the  Farmer  should  have  a 
copy.  Price  25  cents.  It  is  clubbed  with  the /Iirwie?- at  15 
cents. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Farmer.— The  price  of  bound 
volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  %\  00  each.  For  Jive 
dollars  we  will  send  the  last  six  volumes  (1857, — '8,'  9, 
'60,  '61  and  '62)  fay  Express,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
address.  For  six  dollars  the  last  seven  volumes,  and  for 
seven  dollars  the  last  eigr/it  volumes  (1855, — '6,  '7,  '8,  '9, 
'60,  '61  and  '62)  free  by  express.  We  have  only  a  few 
volumes  of  1855  and  '50  left. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Rural  Annual. — The  Eural 
Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  hiin  now  been  pub- 
lished for  eight  years — a  new  number  being  published 
each  year.  We  have  just  had  a  few  complete  sets  of  the 
work  handsomely  bound  in  two  volumes.  They  will  be. 
sent  by  return  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  $3  00. 

To  the  Bots  and  Ladies. — We  continue  our  offer  of 
special  Premiums  to  the  ladies  and  boys.  We  will  ex- 
tend the  time  till  the  first  of  March.  Every  lady  who 
sends  us  five  subscribers  at  60  cents  before  the  first  of 
March,  will  receive,  free  by  mail,  a  dollar  package  of  the 
choicest  flower  seeds,  imported  this  season,  directly 
from  France  and  Germany. 


The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Meetings  at  Boston,  have  decided  that  the 
meetings  shall  comirience  at  7  and  close  at  9,  and  that 
no  speaker  shall  occupy  more  th^u  ten  minutes, 
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NOTKS    ON    THE    WeATHKR    FROM    DkCBMBEE    15tH,    1862, 

TO  January  16th,  18(i3.— The  temperature  of  the  first 
half  of  December  was  above  the  !ivera<ie  for  twenty-six 
years  by  2.8",  and  of  the  last  half  by  4.9'",  being  30.4°. 
The  mean  of  the  month  is  81.9°,  being  3.8"  above  the 
general  average.  The  cold  of  the  20th,  at  7  A.  M.,  was 
6",  and  of  the  next  morning  was  8°.  Incfeed,  the  20th 
and  21st  were  cold  days,  the  mean  of  the  former  being 
only  8.3^.  Warm  weather  followed,  and  the  noon  of  the 
25th  was  52°. 

The  cloudiness  continued  to  the  last  day,  so  that  for 
two  months  we  had  only  two  or  three  days  nearly  clear, 
ynow  or  rain  fell  on  ten  days  of  the  last  half;  but  no 
sleighing  here.  Indeed,  the  snow-storm  of  the  30th, 
which  gave  sleighing  from  Canaudaigua  eastward  be- 
yond Syracuse,  and  at  forty  miles  southeast  of  us,  at 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  south,  and  westward  to  Biiflalo, 
was  over  this  large  section  only  clouds  and  wind  from 
the  northeast.  On  the  31st  the  wind  changed  to  south, 
and  then  to  west,  and  a  splendid  clear  evening  under  a 
bright  moon  followed.  None  could  be  finer ;  and  thus 
closed  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  water  of  the  month 
was  only  2.S4  inches. 

The  snow-squalls  of  the  16th  and  17th  gave  us  1.27 
inches  of  water,  but  snow  so  blown  about  as  to  leave 
much  bare  ground.  The  canal  was  frozen  on  the  17th, 
but  the  ice  disappeared  in  a  tew  days.  The  rainy  time 
of  25th  to  27th  gave  of  water  0.82  inch.  The  canal  was 
nearly  emptied,  but  on  the  29th  was  filled  again  to  bring 
in  some  boats  of  coal,  which  was  effected  in  a  day  or 
two.     No  ice  in  the  canal  at  the  end  of  the  jear. 

The  following  annual  results  are  given :  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  47.2",  and  of  the  twenty-six 
past  years  is  47.0°.  Julr  was  the  hottest  month,  70. S", 
and  February  the  coldest  month,  24.7°.  The  greatest 
heat  was  02°,  in  July,  and  the  least  was  1°,  in  January, 
so  that  the  temperature  was  not  down  to  cipher,  though 
it  has  been  10°  and  20^  even  below.  Frosts  occurred 
into  the  summer  months,  the  last  being  June  16th,  which 
killed  cucumbers,  beans,  Ac,  and  left  port  next  morning. 

The  average  of  water  fallen  is  for  twenty-six  years 
82.31  inches,  but  the  water  of  1862  is  37.59  inches — 
greater  by  5.28  inches. 

The  year  has  been  very  productive  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  grains  and  the  fruits,  with  all  their  adjuncts 
have  abounded.  The  operations  of  business  have  been 
successful  and  profitable.  Money  has  been  plenty  in  the 
departments  of  industry,  though  salaries  have  been  so 
firm  that  they  could  not  advance.  The  earth  and  indus- 
try have  not  shown  us  war;  but  man  has  warred  on  the 
battle-field.     "Watchman,  What  of  the  night?" 

January,  1863,  opened  with  a  splendid  New  Year's  day, 
and  for  four  days  very  fine  weather  greeted  us.  Delight- 
ful it  was  after  two  months  of  very  cloudy  weather. 
New  Year's  day,  1856,  approximated  in  fineness  that  we 
have  80  recently  enjoyed. 

The  average  heat  of  the  first  half  of  January  is  83.3  ° , 
which  is  7  °  above  the  mean  for  twenty-six  years.  This 
heat  of  this  part  of  January  is  uncommon.  But,  in  1838, 
this  mean  was  86.7  °  — very  high  for  the  season.  That 
of  this  half  for  1889  and  1855  was  about  82®— a  little 
cooler  than  in  this  year. 


After  tlie  warm  first  half  of  January,  183S,  the  hiat 
half  was  cold,  and  all  February  very  cold.  So  in  Janu- 
ary, 1839  the  last  half  was  quite  cold,  and  the  first  half 
of  February.  So  it  may  be  in  the  last  half  of  the  cur- 
rent January  and  the  succeeding  February.  But — no 
man  can  tell.  In  1837  both  January  and  February  wei-e 
cold  months. 

This  half  month  has  been  pleasant;  the  coldest  17' 
and  the  warmest  54°  ;  wheeling  good;  nosleighing;  but 
a  northeast  snow-storm  began  at  noon  of  the  last  day, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  (the  15th)  snow  was  three 
inches  deep  and  a  prospect  of  more. 

The  canal  was  frozen  on  the  1st,  but  the  ice  all  melted 
on  the  4th,  and  a  business  trip  in  a  boat  was  made  from 
Lockport  to  Buffalo  and  back  on  the  5th.  Canal  frozen 
fast  on  the  7th. 

A  flock  of  Cherry  Birds  {Bomhydlla  CarohnensU)  have" 
often  been  seen,  and  on  the  5th  were  devouring  the  fruiti 
of  the  Mountain  Ash. 

Fine  as  the  weather  has  been  so  far  in  January,  all 
must  expect  the  colder  to  come  in  due  time. 


The  Rural  Annuals. — Editors  Genesee  Farmer  :  Withv 
your  permission  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  these 
valuable  little  Annuals  through  the  Farmer,  though 
emiuating  from  the  same  office,  believing  that  there  may 
still  be  some  who  have  a  false  impression  concerning 
them. 

My  impression,  before  obtaining  them,  some  two  years, 
ago,  was  that  they  would  be  filled  with  calendar  tables, 
chronological  tables,  advertisements,  Ac,  but  on  their  re- 
ception I  was  pleased  to  find  not  a  page  thus  filled;  but 
on  the  contrary,  valuabje  articles  right  from  the  butt  of 
the  heap  of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  writing  them. 

There  are  now  seven  published,  and  the  eighth  far  ad- 
vanced toward  completion,  containing  from  100  to  120 
pages,  small  12mo.  each,  amounting  to  about  T50  pages, 
in  colored  paper  covers,  for  one  dollar  and  forty  cents, 
postage  prepaid.  The  paper,  print  and  illustrations  are 
all  good,  with  many  standard  illustrated  advertisements 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  inii>lcments  in  an  extra, 
with  comprehensive  indexes  to  the  subject  matter  and 
engravings  of  each  volume  under  several  heads,  amount- 
ing to  some  500  useful  illustrations  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
gardener,  to  the  artisan,  or  to  the  general  reader. 

In  looking  over  the  tables  of  contents,  it  appears  that 
the  seven  volumes  contain  nearly  a  hundred  treaties  upon 
Rural  Economy,  and  these  are  divided  and  subdivided, 
according  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  each.  These 
treaties  are  not  all  on  different  subjects,  but  several  upon 
the  same  —  such  as  rural  architecture,  injurious  insects, 
Ac— 0.  W.  True,  Franklin  County,  Me. 

The  eighth  volume,  1863,  is  now  ready.  The  whole  set 
of  eight  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  $l.fi0, 
free  by  return  mail ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  whole  set  will 
be  sent,  hanpsomelr  bound  in  two  volumes,  for  $3.00, 
prepaid  by  return  mail. 


Farmers  in  Illinois-  were  plowing  during  Christmas 
week.  The  Prairie  Farmer  asks:  "Have  our  farmers 
imported  tropical  climate  as  well  as  tropical  plants  into 
Illinois!*" 
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Stbrmng  Exchange. — Other  things  being  equal  the  price 

■  sterling  exchange  now  regulates  the  price  of  all  articles 
'  export.  The  telegraph  report  of  the  New  York  mar- 
3t  to-day  (Jan.  27)  quotes  "  sterling  exchange  172^." 
ur  readeis  should  have  clear  views  of  the  meaning  of 
ese  figures.    As  exchange  goes  up  or  down,  the  price 

■  grain,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  advances  or  declines.  Ex- 
lange  has  advanced  to-day,  and  the  same  report  says  : 
;rain  market  oYcited,  and  2  to  3  cents  better." 

The  legal  value  of  an  English  pound  in  the  United 
ates  is  $4.44  44-100.  If  sterling  exchange  was 
loted  at  100,  an  English  pound  would  bring  here  only 
:  44.  But  as  an  English  sovereiga  is  really  worth 
out  ^4.84,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  higher  than  its  legal 
,luc  in  the  United  States,  sterhng  exchange  is  always 
ove  par.  In  fact  we  may  consider  110  as  its  par  value, 
hen  it  is  quoted,  as  it  is  to-day,  at  172J,  it  is  in  fact 
ly  023  per  cent,  above  par. 

Gold  is  quoted  to-day  at  153^,  or  19  per  cent  below 
jrling  exchange.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  in  fact  only 
oer  cent  below,  sterling  exchange  being  always  quoted 
10  per  cent  above  its  real  value.  But  why,  it  may  be 
ked,  is  sterling  exchange  9  per  cent  higher  than  its 
al  value  in  gold.  Prmcipally  because  it  is  Si»fer  and 
eaper  to  send  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  to  Europe, 
an  to  send  gold.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  there  is 
much  difference  as  this ;  but  it  is  always  a  little 
gher  than  gold. 

Sterling  exchange  at  172J  means  this  :  an  English 
lund  instead  of  being  worth  $4.44  its  legal  value, 
worth  in  New  York  ($4.44  x  72 J  =$3.22)  ?7.6fi,  or  $3.22 
lOve  its  legal  and  $2.82  above  its  real  value.  In  other 
ords,  English  or  French  money  brings  in  New  York 
'\  per  cent  more  than  it  does  in  London  or  Paris. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  advance  all  kinds  of  produce 
lat  can  be  exported,  other  things  being  equal,  62^  per 
int.  Wheat  worth  to-day  in  New  York  for  export, 
L  62il,  would  be  worth,  if  exchange  was  110,  only  $1.00. 
ence  it  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  market  report,  that 
)twithstanding  the  high  freights,  insurance,  &c.,  Amer- 
an  wheat  is  higher  in  New  York  than  it  is  in  London. 


Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. — "We  can  recollect  the  in- 
Test  with  which  we  read  this  book  when  it  was  first 
ublished  in  Rugland.  It's  cost  then  was  $1  50.  Amer- 
an  farmers'  sons  do  not  realize  the  advantages  they 
38sess  in  a  cheap  press.  This  very  book  is  published 
ere  at  so  low  a  rate  that  we  can  afibrd  to  send  it  to  everj' 
oy  who  gets  us  three  subscribers  to  the  Fai-mer  at  60 
jnts  a  year  before  the  first  of  March.  Or,  if  this  is  too 
nentific  we  will  send  to  every  young  man  who  sends  us 
Ive  subscribers  at  60  cents  before  the  first  of  March, 
Imerson  &  Flint's  new  and  admirable  work  called  the 
fanual  of  Agriculture.  Every  farmer's  son  in  the  coun- 
ry  should  carefully  study  this  book. 


OwiNQ  to  the  unusually  warm  weather  in  January, 
irmers  in  several  places  are  making  maple  sugar.  The 
obbins  were  singing  the  other  morning  in  the  suburbs 
f  this  city.  The  buds  of  the  lilac  are  swelling,  and  it 
i  stated  in  a  New  York  paper  that  cherry  trees  are  in 
ilossom  in  Brighton  !  We  reside  in  the  town  of  Brighton, 
tat  liave  not  seen  the  cherry  tre«3  alluded  to  t 


To  Break  Horses  from  Pulling  at  the  Halter. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  writes  that  having  a 
horse  addicted  to  the  habit  of  pulling  back  on  the  halter 
when  hitched,  and  trying  various  proposed  remedies 
to  no  effect,  he  at  last — after  the  horse  had  broken  about 
twenty  halters — hit  upon  the  following  plan  :  He  tied  the 
horse  to  a  post  near  the  end  of  a  wharf,  where  there  was 
about  seven  feet  of  water.  The  horse  braoed  his  fore 
feet  and  hung  back,  breaking  the  halter  and  plunging 
backward  into  the  water.  He  went  out  of  sight  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  on  "taking  his  reckoning"  swam  for  the 
shore,  since  which  time  he  has  not  made  an  attempt  to 

pull  at  the  halter. 

<-•-» 

The  Farmers  who  But  Pianos. — A  few  days  ago  we 
were  in  Albany,  and  stepped  into  the  magnificent  Piano 
establishment  of  Wm.  McCan^mon  Esq.,  (late  Boardman, 
Gray  &  Co.,)  Mr.  McC.  has  for  some  years  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  underdraining  tile,  which  he  still 
carries  on.  He  remarked,  "  My  drain  tile  customers  hare 
got  rich  by  underdraining,  and  now  they  can  afford  to 
buy  pianos."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  idea.  Far- 
mers who  make  Judiciovs  improvements, — and  under- 
draining  is  certainly  one  of  them — can  afford  to  make 
their  homes  comfortable  for  themselves  and  attractive 
for  their  children.     Drain  tiles  first ;  pianos  next. 


The  New  York  Observer  of  January  15  says:  "The 
Rural  Animal  and  Ilorticultiiral  Directory  \  edited  end 
published  at  Kochester,  N.  Y,,  by  the  enterprising  con- 
ductor of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Joseph  Harris,  Esij  We 
never  glance  over  these  annual  issues,  so  full  of  valuabio 
instructions  on  everyday  practical  subjects  to  the  farmer, 
but  we  regret  that  a  copy  is  not  in  the  household  of  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
place  it  there  could  all  comprehend  its  value.  The  cost 
is  only  twenty-five  cents. 

"The  Genesee  Farmer  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  very 
best  of  our  large  list  of  agricultural  papers." 
►••» 

Last  summer  when  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,'Seccretary  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  was  in  England,  he 
stopped  at  a  hotel  in  a  quiet  village  in  Devonshire.  The 
innkeeper  was  a  communicative  sort  of  man,  and  on 
learning  that  Mr.  J.  was  an  American,  he  commenced  to 
talk  about  our  war.  "Don't  give  in,  sir,"  said  he.  "Why 
that  rasher  of  bacon  you  had  for  breakfast  was  American. 
We  got  it  a  penny  a  pound  cheaper !  Yes,  and  the 
bread  you  had  was  made  from  American  flour!  and  the 
cheese  too,  is  American!     Stick  to   it,  sir!    Don't  give 


An  "  Industrial  League"  has  been  formed  in  Illinois, 
composed  of  farmers  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing if  something  can  not  be  done  to  secure  a  National 
circulating  medium,  and  especially  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure some  modification  of  their  State  laws,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize tax-collectors  to  receive  legal  tender  Treasury 
notes  in  payment  of  State  taxes.  A  resolution  was  pass- 
ed urging  the  State  Legislature  to  fix  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  that  State  at  6  per  cent.  We  like  the  idea  of 
farmers  combining  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The 
United  States  legal  tender  notes  form  a  National  circula- 
ting medium,  and  we  do  not  see  that  more  is  needed. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

A  Worn  Opt  Wiikat  Farm— Fbedino  Poor  Hay,  Ac— 
What  is  the  best  couise  to  adopt  to  ruiicw  a  natui-iiUy 
good  wheat  soil,  but  which  has  been  cropped  almost  to 
death,  (a). 

1  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  good  bay  which  I  wish 
to  keep  tor  spring  and  early  summer.  I  have  plenty  of 
.each  kind  of  strsiw,  of  fair  quality,  and  some  >*econd 
crop  hiiv  ofiF  an  old  meadow,  but  which  got  considerable 
rain.  l' would  be  glad  to  know  bow  I  can  best  feed  it 
(cut  and  mixed  with  chopped  peas  and  oats)  to  my 
horses,  which  are  drawing  wood  and  manure.  I  have 
good  wheat  chaB',  but  no  roots  (b). 

Should  stable  manure  be  hauled  to  a  heap  in  a  field  as 
made?  The  Held  is  intended  for  roots,  (c). 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  best  soil  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation "for  rape  (d). — A  Four  Years  Reader,  Davenport, 
Canada  IVe^t. 

(o)  Sow  less  wheat  and  other  grain  crops,  and  more 
peas,  beans,  clover  and  root  crops.  Keep  as  much  stock 
on  the  farm  as  possible,  feed  it  well,  and  save  and  apply  the 
manure.  Cultivate  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Apply 
gypsum  to  the  clover  and  peas,  one  or  t\vo  bushels  per 
acre.  We  think,  too,  it  would  pay  you  to  use  superphos- 
phate of  lime  for  your  turnip  crop,  say  300  pounds  per 
acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  There  is  no  manure  so 
good  for  turnips.  If  you  get  good  crops  of  turnips, 
clover  and  peas  you  can  make  good  manure,  and  this 
will  soon,  with  good  culture,  bring  up  the  land. 

(b)  We  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  this  question.  If 
vou  had  a  steaming  apparatus  we  should  advise  the 
steaming  of  the  chaff,  hay,  straw,  &c.  The  next  best  way, 
perhaps,  would  be  to  moisten  it  with  water  and  a  little  salt, 
and  then  mix  some  corn  meal,  shorts,  &c.,  with  it. 

(c)  It  may  either  be  drawn  to  a  heap  in  the  field,  or 
thrown  into  a  heap  in  the  yard,  and  turned  once  or  twice 
to  aid  fermentiitiou  and  rot  it  sufficiently  for  the  roots. 
Or  it  mav  be  left  in  the  yard  till  spring,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  he:ip. 

{d)  We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  bad  experience  with  rape  would  answer  this 
question.  

OiLCAKB— (T.  H.)  Oi'cake  in  New  York  sells  at  $45  to 
$50  per  tun  by  the  quantity  to  export.  We  think  you 
had  better  feed  your  cattle  corn-meal  at  present  rates. 
Corn-meal  cos'sless  than  half  what  you  would  have  to 
pay  tor  oilcake,  and  it  certainly  is  not  twice  ns  nutritiou.s. 
Corn-meal  and  pea-meal,  half  and  half,  is  no  bad  substi- 
tute for  oilcake.  We  do  not  say  it  is  quite  as  good,  but 
rt  is  certainly  better  for  the  price.  No  one  thinks  more  of 
oilcake  than  we  do,  when  it  can  be  purchased  cheap 
enough ;  but,  like  every  thing  else  which  can  be  export- 
ed, it  is  now  unusually  high  on  account  of  the  premium 
on  exchange.  

"  Aeb  Horse  Chbsnots  good  for  Food?"— (J.  P.)  They 
are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  the  Rhine  dislricfsi,  for  fattening  cattle  and  for  feeding 
milch  cows.  Herm.stadt  gives  an  aiialy.sis  of  a  sample 
dried  in  the  air,  and  with  2.81  per  cent,  of  the  shell  re- 
moved.   The  analysis  stands  thus  : 

Perrt'nf. 

BUirch *«« 

Flour  flbr.- 1 9  T8 

AlhuoiJ-n 7  19 

Btller  extract 1  '.■*S 

Oil 121 

«iim 13.M 

Vrom  this  it  would  seem  that  they  are  highly  nutritious. 


Skvkral  iNQniRiEs. — Could  you  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers, furnish  me  through  the  cohimos  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
f«-er  the  bust  method  of  making  apple  buttery  Also  to 
m;ike  plain  and  mixed  pickles.  When  we  find  them  in 
market,  bottled,  are  they  not  ^enerallv  put  up  in  the  acid 
vinegar  we  have  so  much  of  in  market?  What  is  the 
best  mode  of  making  whisky  vinegar,  and  wonid  that 
not  be  best  (or  pickles,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  for  a 
time  ?  In  canning  fruit,  is  it  not  best  to  fill  the  cans  with 
the  fruit  in  an  uncooked  state,  cooking  them  in  the  cans? 
— Geo.  W.  B.,  Alexandria,  Ky. 


CoLTORE  OF  Beans. — The  cultivation  of  beans  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  this  neiiihhorhood,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  to  the  best  method  of  cultivation  and  the  best 
varieties  to  plant.  We  have  heard  of  the  Pea  bean  as  a 
great  yielder,  and  would  like  to  know  more  about  it,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  yield,  the  method  of  culture,  the  time  of 
ripening,  and  where  seed  can  be  obtained. — S.  D.  Rkdmak, 
Newfane,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Fattening  Cattle  in  Winter.— Will  some  of  your  ex- 
perienced correspondents  give  us  through  the  Farmer,  an 
article  on  the  best  manner  of  winter  fattening  cattle, 
including  the  amount  of  feed  per  day,  and  the  length  of 
time  to  feed. 

Also,  what  is  the  best  time  to  sell  such  animals,  so  as 
to  secure  the  highest  market  price,  Ac. — A.  McDoucall, 
Addison,  Mich. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  water  crackers. 
We  try  to  make  them  by  simply  mixing  flour  and  water, 
and  working  and  pounding  the  dough,  but  they  get  so 
hard  in  baking  that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  them — H.  S. 
Kin  DIG,  Crabtree,  Pa. 

I  should  like  to  hear  through  the  Farmer  from  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  growing  dwarf  broom 
corn.  Is  it  as  good  as  it  is  recommended,  and  what  soil 
suits  it  best. — Frbe.man  Powers,   Clarke,  C.  W. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  give  us  an  article 

Oil  the  method  of  curing  tobacco. — B.  Armstbono,  Dwi- 

zts,  Canada  West. 

»«.. 

Agricultural  Items. 

PBKPABED   KXPRESSLY  FOB    THE  OKNESEE   FARHXB. 


Thb  London  Agricultural  Gazette  says  that  "the  e^ 
periments  on  wheat  top-dressings  this  year  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  confirm  fully  the  beneficial  eflfects  of 
small  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt.  In  one 
singular  case,  salt  alone,  at  the  rate  of  three  cwts.  per 
acre,  applied  in  the  middle  of  April,  gave  a  considerable 
increase  on  the  portion  of  land  top-dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  gave  ten  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  un- 
manured  portions  of  the  field." 

I.v  the  report  of  the  experiments  on  sheep  feeding, 
made  by  the  Partington  Tenants'  Club,  the  table  shows 
that  out  of  the  four  breeds  chosen  the  Shropshire  Downs 
made  the  greatest  increase  in  weight.  The  Leicester 
came  next.  In  May  the  twelve  Shropshire  Downs  which 
were  selected  for  the  experiment  weighed  108  stone  t 
pounds,  and  in  October  157  stone  11  pounds.  The  North 
sheep  made  the  least  increase,  and  the  Lincolns  stood 
third  on  the  list. 

Thb  Marquis  de  Fournes,  in  a  letter  to  the  MonUevr, 
gives  an  account  of  bis  experiments  on  cotton,  which 
were  successful,  but  he  adds  this  warning  to  those  who 
intend  to  make  its  culture  profitable :  "  It  is  both  delicatt 
and  expensive.  The  choice  of  seed  is  difficiilt,  and  it 
quickly  exhausts  the  land.  In  order  to  assure  the  cottoa 
crop  much  m  jot  yet  be  learned." 
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M.  Baekal,  in  his  editorial  letter  from  London,  speaks 
if  the  great  difference  between  the  time  of  wheat  harvest 
Q  England  and  in  Prance— the  former  being  two  months 
ater  than  that  of  the  center  of  France,  and  three  months 
iter  than  that  of  the  more  Southern  latitudes.  He  uses 
bis  as  an  argument  for  free  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
ries,  as  the  accidents  which  would  affect  one  harvest 
rould  not  extend  to  the  other. 

In  a  letter  from  a  sheep  farm  near  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
he  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  Kambouillet  sheep 
re  said  to  be  the  best.  They  sometimes  give  25  pounds 
f  wool;  but  the  Nigratti  are  great  favorites.  A  Mr. 
RANGER  brought  the  first  from  Germany  into  South 
merica,  and  then  a  ram  sold  for  $2,500;  but  now  they 
rerage  about  $150  or  $175. 

Tf£e  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique  has  an  account  of 
gate  imported  from  America.  The  article  is  illustrated 
V  three  engravings.  It  is  the  Automaton  gate,  which 
lids  up  when  certain  springs  are  touched  by  the  wheels 
'  a  wagou,     A  Mr.  Peltin  manufactures  them,  who  calls 

the  "  American  Rising  Gate." 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  in  speaking  of  a 
ig  Show  at  the  Fair  of  the  Midland  Counties  Associa- 
on,  says  that  "the  competition  among  the  fattened 
srkers  has  become  so  close  that  the  award  hangs  on  a 
ease  or  a  wrinkle  too  little  or  too  much,  when  ordinary 
spection  can  detect  no  difference. 

The  French  Agricultural  Department  of  the  London 
shibition  is  to  remain  there  permanently  in  the  Museum 
South  Kensington.  M.  Bakral,  in  the  Journal  d^  Ag- 
culture  Pratique,  says  in  speaking  of  this,  "  it  will  be 
orious  for  France  to  see  its  agricultural  products  hold 
e  first  rank  in  an  institution  devoted  by  England  to 
)pular  instruction." 

Rarky,  the  celebrated  horse  tamer,  has  been  employed 
r  Government  to  examine  into  the  sanitary  condition 
'  the  horses  in  the  array.  It  is  hoped  he  may  be  able 
suggest  some  remedy  or  preventive  of  the  diseases 
hich  are  now  making  such  havoc  among  our  army 
jrses. 

Cattle  have  advanced  so  much  since  the  Government 
intract  for  supplying  beef  for  the  army  was  given  out 
$4.61  per  cwt.  live  weight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
ose  of  suitable  quality  at  the  price.  The  inspectors  in 
ew  York  reject  most  of  the  cattle  offered. 
Estimating  the  number  of  men  in  our  army  at  one  mil- 
)n,  and  the  rations  at  22  ounces  of  flour  to  each  man 
;r  day,  it  requires  for  its  yearly  supply  12,800,000 
isbels  of  wheat! 

The  imports  into  Liverpool  for  the  week  ending  Jan. 
1863,  were  "Europe  2,490  quarters ;  America,  19,111 
larters."  America  sent  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as 
1  Europe ! 

The  Maine  Farmer  has  been  shown  a  flat  turnip  raised 
f  T.  J.  Cox  of  Dixfield,  weighing  25  pounds  and  mea- 
iring  61  inches  in  circumference. 
A  farmer  in  Massachusetts  last  year  raised  a  ton  of 
ibacco  from  an  acre  of  land,  and  sold  it  at  20  cents  per 
voad,  or  $400  per  acre. 


Special  Notices. 

THe    Business    of    Manufacturing    Agrlcnlturnl 

IMPLEMENTS,  &c.,  carried  on  by  me  at  Oshawa,  C.  W.,  will 
be  continued  hereafter  at  the  same  place  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Glen. 

All  persons  indebted  to  me  on  account  of  such  business,  are 
requesf^d  lo  malve  immediate  payment  to  him,  he  being  alone 
authorized  to  act  for  me  in  my  business  in  Canada. 

February  1, 1863.  JOSEPH  HALL. 

.-•< 

The  Markets. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER,  ) 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1808.      J 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Grain  have  again  advanced  from  5 
to  10  cenis  a  bushol !  Wheat  is  now  higher  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  1858.  Corn  is  higher  than  at  any  time  since  Jan- 
uary, 1860.  Both  are  fully  20c.  per  bushel  higlier  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  15  to  20c.  higher  than  in  1861.  Barley  fell  a 
little  the  latter  pari  of  December,  but  it  has  now  regained  more 
than  it  lost.  Oats  still  continue  in  demand  at  high  rates.  Beans 
are  lower. 

Every  thing  that  is  required  for  export  brings  a  high  price— m 
dollar  bills.  Prices  are  in  reality  low.  A  bushel  of  Wheat  sells 
for  say  $1.50;  but  this  $1.50  is  only  worth  $1.00  of  Gold.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  we  only  get  $1.00  for  the  Wheat.  "  Wheat 
is  as  good  as  Gold,"  and  as  there  is  at  present  very  little  prospect 
of  Gold  being  nny  lower,  so  there  is  little  prospect  of  Wheat, 
Corn  and  other  agricultural  products  being  inwer  either. 

New  York  Cattle  Market. — There  has  been  another  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  Beef  Cattle  since  our  last,  repi  rt.  The 
second  week  in  January  there  were  comparatively  lew  Cattle  in 
market  the  first  day,  and  drovers  were  "jolly."  The  next  week 
they  were  "jolly  "  again— more  '-jolly"  than"  the  previous  week, 
for  prices  were  higher— higher,  in  fact,  than  at. any  time  during 
the  last  yeir.  Nearly  all  the  Bullocks  sold  at  8  to  Inc.  per  lb.  net. 
The  average  quality  was  excellent.  The  reign  of  "seallawags" 
is  over  for  the  season.  Bullocks  that  were  purchased  in  Ihe  mar- 
ket six  weeks  agi)  for  $46  and  taken  into  the  country  to  feed,  sold 
for  $62  ! — not,  mark  you,  because  they  had  increased  so  much  in 
weight,  but  because  of  their  improved  quality  and  the  advance  in 
prie,.. 

The  receipts  of  Sheep  are  falling  off,  and  prices  are  advancing 
and  very  firm.  The  T  ihunc  mentions  a  lot  of  fine  wool  Sheep 
which  were  held  at  $7.37X,  that  would  not  dress  over  55  lbs. 
each.  This  is  over  13  reols  per  lb.  !  These  high  prices,  how- 
ever, are  due  to  the  price  of  Pells.  Those  in  this  case  were  worth 
$3  O'l  pach,  which  would  bring  ihe  mutton  down  to  8c.  per  lb.  It 
is  hardly  prohable  that  Sheep  will  go  much  higher,  as  it  is  thought 
th  re  is  a  good  supply  in  Uie  hands  of  farmers. 

Hogs  are  also  }^q..  per  Ih.  betler,  but  prices  are  still  very  low 

say  (i@7c.  per  lb.  dead  weight  for  fine  quality  corn-fed. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  Horse  market.  The  principal  de- 
mand is  for  army  Horses,  and  Ihe  prices  fixed  for  these  are  very 
low,  yet  the  supply  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

Nkw  York,  January  2S— White  Wheat,  $1.60@l.rS;  Red, 
$1  35@1.60.     Corn,  mixefK  85@SSc  :  White,  87®98c.     Oats,  73® 


Beans,  medium, 
Cheese, 


7Sc.     Kye,   93c.@$1.03.     Barlev,   $1.40@1.65, 
^1  25@2.fl0.     Peas,  Canadian,  $1  (5@].1U. 

Butter  in  demand  :  State, 21  @,3nc.;  Western,! 
belter,  10@14c.     Eggs,  lower — fresh,  2iic.  per  doz 

Poultrj— Turkeys,'  choice,  ll@13c.;  common,  9@10c.  Chick- 
ens, choice  spring,  10@llc.;  common,  8@9c.  Ducks,  choice,  14 
@15c.;  common,  ll@l3c.  Geese,  choice,  9(gil<ic.;  common, 6@ 
Sc.  ppr  lb.  Prairie  Chickens,  shot,  40@56c.  per  pair ;  traooed. 
62@70c.  ■       >       '        t'K     I 

Potatoes— Mergers,  $2.i  0@2.50 ;  Peachblows,  Prince  Alberts, 
Dyckmans,  he,  $1  50@,2.00  per  bri. 

Apples  dull:  mixed  lots,  $1.75@2.00  per  brl.;  dried,  5X®6c. 
per  lb. 

Ilay,  $18@22  per  tun.  Wool,  5S@66c.  per  lb.  Hops.  lT@25c 
per  lb.  Tobacco.  l.^@35e.  per  lb.  Clover  Seed.  n@livc  per 
lb.    Timothy,  .$2.25@— per  bushel.    Flax  Seed,  $2.8i!@.|3.00. 

Rochester,  January  29.— While  Wheat,  $l.40@1.46*  Red, 
$1.2.i®l.S0.  Corn.  70@74c.  Rye,  860.  Oats,  5(Jc.  Shorts,  $15 
per  tun.    Coar.se  Middlings,  $18  per  tun.    Barley,  .$].2i@1.35. 

Philadflphia,  Jiivnafy  28.— White  wheat,  *l.fi'(ai  90;  Red 
$1.5!)@1.60.  Corn,  8.5@90c.  Oats,  64c.  Rye,  9,5@9'6.-.  'Clover 
Seed,  $6.75@7.00.    Timothy,  $2  25.    Flax  Seed.  »3  00@3.10. 

Chicago,  ^/rtn.jwry  28.— White  Wheat,  $125:  Red  Wintet 
$1.15;  No.  1  Spring,  «l.ll@l. 15;  No.  2.  9.1c.@$l. 00;  rejected. 
80c.  Eye.  65c.  Corn  47c@48c.  Rejected  41c.  Oats,  No.  1,  47o 
@50c.  Rejected  43c.  Barley,  $1.2b@1.30.  Beans,  2.00a2^, 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50.    Flax  Seed,  t2.28®2.35. 
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Toronto,  Januan/ 2&.— ■■'nil "Wheat,  9^ ®9''o.;  Sprine.  SO^S-lc. 
Harlcv,  90c@$l  00.'  Hvc.  f)fi(§»t;  c  Oiils,  4i  ®50c.  Tt-as.  fiO(a 
60c.  BuUr,  L^^lSc.  ('hick-  iis.  M^'iHo.  p<'r  pair.  Ducks,  80 
®r)0o.  p«-r  pair.  0.-(  sc  25@4ik-.  p:ich.  TiirUeys.  4i'(af'0c.  each. 
Sheep  I'cltN  |I..'0@1  T5c.  eui'h.    Tli  othy  H:iy,  $'2(i@'21  p  r  tun. 

Losnoy.  •finuarv  1.5.— .Xniorican  While  Whrnt,  $1.5:^(??i1.6'i ; 
Red,  !j;  1.44®  1.. 58.  .Corn.  98o.@ $1,112.  IJnrlev.  Inreieii,  6',i@!l6('.: 
EiiClish,  8  lc.@$1.23  Pt-as,  *1  UO®!  20.  Ued  C'lovrr  See.l,  $4  25 
@5.25  per  hush.  American  Cheese,  8>i@llXc-  per  lb.  Cheshire 
Cheese,  12@l6c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  PKw  short  advertisement*  of  interest  to  farmers  —  and  only 
euch — will  be  inserted  in  the  G  f  it  en  f^  F<ir»ifr  tor  twenty-five  cents 
a  line,  or  $2.5i)  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  To 
secure  insertion,  they  should  be  sent  in  by  the  l,Mh  of  the  previous 
month.  The  Farwfr  has  lars;e  li.sts  of  sul).'>eril)er8  in  every  State 
and  Territory^  and  in  all  Ihi-  hniiHh  Piorinve^.  (It  has  nearly 
BOOO  subscrihers  in  Canada  "West  alone.")  There  is  no  better  or 
cheaper  meiliuni  for  advertising  everylhiner  of  general  interest  to 
rural  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada. 

We  will  also  insert  a  few  "Special  Notices,"  if  appropriate  *• 
our  columns,  at  fifty  cents  a  line. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

No.  37  Park  Ro^v,  Nc-^v  York,«Sj6  State  St.,  Boston, 

are  our  Agents  for  the  Gf.nesek  Farmkr  in  those  cities,  and  are 
autliorized  to  take  Advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
Lowest  Rates. 


MOLE  PLOWS— By  J.  DUNHAM.  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
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FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRKD  .\Nn  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Eltenville,  Cheninne:  cnunly,  N.  Y.,  a  ft-w  mil  s  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H  u^e,  <fec..  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  8<.ld  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  exch:iiii;ed  for  property  near  Roch- 
ester.    Furtht-r  particul.irs  eim  lie  obtainrd  from 

JO-EPH  KARRI-;,  Roehester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  1863. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   OF  FLOWER 
AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  is  now  ready  to  sf'nd  out.     It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the   Finest  Fl/ncers.  both  Jold   and 
new,  with  engravings  showing  the  charncler  of  some  of  those 
tbat  are  new  and  particularly  valuable,  with  a  full  list  of  the 
NOVELTIES  FOR  1S68 ! 

My  seeds  are  imported  from  the  best  Florists  and  Seed-Grow- 
ers of  EN(iLA-SD,  !•  KAXCE  and  Ger.mant,  and  are  unsurpassed. 

CATALOGUES 
Sent  by  mall,  frtf.  of  pnmfnrji',  to  al'  who  app'y.    Send  for  a  copy 
for  yourself,  and  also  send  the  names  and  address  of  the  lovers 
of   riioioF.  FLOWERS  in  yonr  neighborhood,   to    whom    I    will 
promnlly  forward  the  Catalogue  free. 

tW  My  onstomers  of  last  year  will  receive  the  new  Catalogue 
■without  writing  for  it    Address 

feb-2t  JAMES  VICE.  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


FRUIT    TREES,    &c. 

FKOST  ft  CO..  Crfn.'«co  Vallcv  Nurseries.  ofTer  for  the  Spring 
ol  1S68  a  welK'rown  and  larL'e  slock  of  FRUIT  lEEES, 
boU\  standard  and  dwarf.  Smai.i,  Fkitits,  which  includes  a  fine 
stock  of  choice  Native  Grnpes;  also  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Oreen-house  Phints,  &;c. — nil  at  Txno  Pricf*. 

C.VTALOGUES  sent  on  application,  inclosing  a  stamp  for 
each.  No.  1,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  fr\iit»,  he  No.  2,  of 
ornamental  trees,  ifec.  No.  8,  of  green-house  plants.  No.  4, 
Wbolejiale  list  for  spring  of  1868.  FROST  A  CO., 

f..b-2t  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GEESE-DUCKS-FOWLS  AND  PHEASANTS. 

WHITE  CHINESE  SWAN  and  BREMEN  GEESE;  Rowen, 
Ayl"8t)'  ry  and  Black  Cayuga  Ducks  :  IJr'ihmii,  Gray  Dork- 
hie.  White-face  Black  Spanish.'  Cres'erl  Hamhnrgh.  Bolton  Gray, 
Sfli{iish  l!lack-rcd,  Derhy  and  Sumatra  Game  Fowls;  RIack 
African  Bantams  :  English,  Golden  and  Silver  Chinese  Pheasants. 
^^~  Letters  of  inquiry  will  notbs  noticed  unless  accompanied 
with  a  postage  stamp.    Apply  to  C.  N.  DEMENT, 

f»b-U Bennington  Center,  "Vt 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  EALK  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBER.    Will  forward  Circulars 
to  all  who  send  a  stamp  to  prepay  postage, 

QEOKGE  A.  BATES, 
M>4t  BeUingham,  Norfolk  ooonty,  Mass. 


A  Valuable  Agricultoial  Library. 

EIGHT  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

QENESEE_FARMER 

WE  HAVE  A  FEWCOMl'LETESETSOFTiiEGENESEB 
Fa  UMER  for  the  last  eighl.years.  (1  bSS-e-T-S-O-'tiO,  '61  and 
'62.)  handsomely  bound,  with  an  index,  title  page,  and  every 
thing  complete  to  each  volume. 

TIfe  whole  spt  of  eight  volumes  will  be  sent  immediatelv  to  any 
address,  freb,  by  express,  on  the  receipt  of  $LUO,or  fur"|6.60  if 
the  express  charges  are  not  prepaid. 

This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  of  getting  the  complete  set,  as 
we  have  only  one  dozen  copies  of  ls*6.'j  left.  Those  wishing  them 
should  send  their  orders  at  once.  There  is  no  cheaper  Agri<y\il- 
turiU  and  Unrtirultaral  work  in  the  world.  There  i.s  scarcely  a 
subjectin  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  and  horticultund  litera- 
ture that  is  not  treated  in  these  volumes.  As  a  work  of  reference, 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  Fruil-Grower  and  Horti- 
culturist.   It  is  an  American 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Each  volume  contains  three  Imndred  and  eighty-fmir  pagea, 
well  illustrated  with  handsome  and  appropriate  engravings  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  ducks,  geese,  Guinea  fowls,  swans, 
pigeons,  birds,  and  poultry  of  all  variet  es.  with  numerous  designs 
for  farm-houses,  cottages,  bams,  feeding-racks,  &c.,  together  with 
agricultural  implements,  raachinerj,  labor-saving  inventions,  Ac. 
The  Horticultural  department  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  cuts 
and  descriptions  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  <kc.,  as 
well  as  the  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower. 

The  Volume  for 1855  contains 78  Engrarings. 

••  1S56  ••  93 

••  185T  ••  72 

••  18.58  ••  74 

••  1S59  ••  145 

•• 1860  ••  88 

••  1861  ••  99 

••  1862  ••  100 

749 
The  eight  volumes,  therefore,  contain  orer  thp.f.e  THoueANi* 

pages  of  reading  matter,  illustrated  with  sbven  nu>'oiticD  anb 

FORTY-NINE  engravings ! 
Ttiese  eight  volumes  will  be  .sold  at  the  office  for  $6.50,  or  they 

will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  charge,  to  any  address,  for 

SEVEN   DOLLARS! 

As  before  stated,  only  one  dozen  sets  can  be  fiirnished.  They 
will  be  sent  to  thise  first  ordering. 

The  last  seven  volumes,  (1856-7-8-9, '60, '61  and  '62,)  will  bo 
sent  by  express,  free  of  charge,  for 

SIX    DOLLARS! 

Any  single  volume  (except  1855)  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  mail, 
to  any  address,  for  $1.00.  The  postage  costs  24  cents,  and  the 
binding,  (by  the  hundred)  80  cents  ;  so  that  we  only  net  46  cents 
for  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  full  sets  of  eight  volumes,  we  can  furnish,  at 
$1.00  each,  a  few  copies  of  the  bound  volumes  for  1847,  1848  and 
1853.    Address, 

JOSEPH   HARRIS, 
Publisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  Farmer, 
Rochester,  JT.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

FROST  &  CO.,  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  an  immense  slock  and  good  assortment  of  hardy, 
well-grown  EVERGREENS,  which  have  been  transplanted  from 
one  to  four  times.  They  will  be  sold  at  Lcno  Rates  to  Nursery- 
men and  others  who  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  Prices 
given  in  Wholesale  List  of  Fruit  arid  Ornamental  Trees,  &c..,  for 
Spring  of  1863,  which  is  sent  on  application.  feb-2t 
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BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


iF  PURE  BREED— For  sale  low  by 

feb-2  W.  J.  PETEE,  Lakeville,  Oonn. 


A  REALLY  VALUABLE  MICROSCOPE— One  that  a  ehiM 
can  use,  sent  free,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  38  cents.  Addreae 
feb-2t  S.  WOODWARD,  P.  O.  Box  8278.  Boston. 


WANTED, 

A  PRACTICAL  FARMEE-Who  has  had  experience  hi  tb« 
culture  of  fniit,  and  can  bring  good  references,  as  to  hon- 
esty, industry  and  capacity.  M.  F,  REYNOLDS 
Rochester,"  N.  Y.,  November,  1862. 


25 


PER  CENT,  clear  saving  on  $1 .    Inclose  a  stamp  and  send 
'for  onr  Circniarfor  1888.  P.  SUTTOU,  Banaom,  Lux.  •o.,Pa. 
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EVEUYBODY    SHOULD    HAVE    IT. 


rm  auaai_cyctopEOta : 

The  Clieapest  Work  in  tlic  World. 
NINE  HUNDREE  PAGES  FOR  $1.60! 


OVER    500    IL-IiUSTK  ATIO  N  S. 


Complete  Set  of  the  Eural  Annual 

FREE    BY   RETURN   MAIL. 


rHE  EURAL  ANNUAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DIREC- 
TORY was  tslablisbed  in  1S5G,  and  a  new  volume  lias 
aeii  publi-lied  each  year  since.  Any  of  Ihe  Back  Volnmes  lor 
>66-(-8-9,  '60,  '61,  '62,  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  for 
wenty-flve  tVnts  each :  or  the  whole  set  of  eiarht  volumes, 
.856-7-8-9,  60,  '61,  '62.  '63.)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for 
1.60;  or  without  1863  for  $1.40. 

Each  volume  contams  120  pages,  illustrated  with  appropriate 
aeravings,  and  contains  a  large  amovint  of  reliable  information 
n  all  subjects  interesting  to  the  Farmer,  Fruit-Grower  and 
horticulturist. 

In  the  Volume  for  1856  will  be  found  Treatises 

■n  the  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard;  Glossary  of  Terms:  Prepar- 
ation of  the  Ground;  Planting  and  Pruning;  Diseases  aBd 
Insects,  &c. ; 

■ist  of  Fruits  Recommended  by  State  Societies,  and  by  tko 
American  Pomologieal  Society; 

hi  Dwarf  Trees  f  'r  a  Garden  ; 

>n  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape; 

)n  the  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Volume  for  1857  will  be  found  Treatises 

)n  Rural  Architecture,  with  several  designs  lor  Farm-houses, 
&c. ; 

)n  Laying  out  a  Garden  and  Ornamental  Grounds,  with  what  to 
plant; 

Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits— By  H.  E.  Hooker; 

)a  the  Management  of  Grapes  In  Cold  Houses— By  Josiah  Sal- 
ter.   (A  most  valuable  Treatise.) 

rhe  Kitchen  Garden— with  complete  directions; 

)rnamental  Gardening— By  E.  K.  Scott; 

)n  the  Management  of  Poultry— By  C.  N.  Bement; 

Dn  Hedges— By  H.  E.  Hooker. 

In  the  Volume  for  1858  Treatises 

)n  Manures  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden— By  Joseph  Harris; 
with  analyses  o(  one  hundred  and  seven  different  manuring 
eubatanccs,  showing  their  comparative  value. 

Profitable  Fruit  Culture— By  H.  E.  Hooker. 

Jirds  Usefu'  and  Injurious  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticnlturist— By 
C.  N.  Berne'  t. 

iiltivation  of  the  Grape  in  the  Open  Air— By  Josiah  Salter. 
(A  most  valuable  treatise.) 

[t  also  contains  a  Complete  List  of  Nurserymen  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Makers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
much  other  matter. 

In  the  Volume  for  1859  Treatises   on 

Underdraining  Orchards  and    Gardens.    (A  valuable  treatise, 

fully  illustrnted.) 
The  British  Breeds  ot  Cattle,  (with  eight  engravings  of  differeat 

breeds.) 
Cultivation  of  Turcips. 
Ducks,  Gefse  and  Swans— By  C.  N.  Bement. 
Orchard  Houses. 

Fruits  in  the  Ohio  Valley— By  A.  H.  Ernst. 
Frnit  Culture  in  the  West— By  M.IB.  Bateham.    (Both  the  aboye 

are  exceedingly  valuable  treatises.) 

In  the  Volume  for  1860  Treatises 

Oa  the  Planting  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Composition  of  the  Ashes  of  Trees,  Fruiti",  &o. 
Dwarf  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Ac 
Ornamental  Deciduous  and'Erergreea  Treea. 


Diseases  of  Animals — Remedies,  &c. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Domestic  Pigeons. 

In  the  Volume  for  1861  Treatises 

On  the  Farmer's  Kitchen  Garden. 

Paint  for  B:iriis  and  Houses. 

Slitide  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

On  the  Management  of  Window  Plants. 

On  the  Culture  of  Everlasting  Flowers. 

Ornamental  Hedges. 

Sulphur  for  tin-  Mildew  on  the  Grape. 

Cultivation  of  Pears. 

Rural  Architecture. 

In  the  Volume  for  1862  Treatises  on 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

Cultivation  of  Annual  Flowers. 

On  the  M  nufactnre  of  Dom.-stic  Wines — By  C.  N.  Bement, 

On  the  Cult  vation  of  Pears. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Eye,  Indian  Com, 

&c. — By  Joseph  Harris. 
On  Cider  Making — By  C.  N.  Bement. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  treatises.  Much  valuable 
information  is  given  on  over  a  hundred  other  subjects  the  whole 
being  illustrated  with 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SIX  ENGRAVINGS. 

These  first  seven  volumes  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  rehirn  mail 
for  4^1.40;  or  the  complete  set  of  eight  volumes  (including  1S63) 
for  $1.60. 

There  is  no  cheaper  or  b''tter  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Nine  Hundred  cmd  Sixty  Pages,  with  over  Eii)e  JJwidred 
Engmviiigs  fir  $1.6!^  r 

1^"  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Address  JOSEPH  HAKRIS, 

Rocliester,  W.  Y, 

J^°  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  my  risk.  If  the  work  does 
not  oome  by  return  mail,  write  again  at  once  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded. 

A  COUGH,  COLD,  OR  AN  IRRITATED 

throat  it  allowed  lo  progress. .results  in  serious 
Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  affections,  oCtenlinies 
incurable.  BROWN'S  BRONCHIALTROCIIES 
reach  directly  the  affected  parts  tiiul  give  al- 
most instant  relief.  In  Broncuitis,  Asthma 
and  Catarrh  they  are  beneficial.  The  good 
effects  resulling  from  the  use  of  the  Troches,  and 
their  extended  use.  has  caused  them  to  be  counterfeiiyd.  Be  sure 
to  guard  against  worthless  imitiitions.  Obtain  only  the  gen- 
uine Brmvii's  Bronchial  Troches  which  have  proved  their 
efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years.  Public  Speakers  and  Singkrs 
should  use  the  Troches.  Military  Officers  and  Soldit-rs  whoovt-r- 
ax  the  voice  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  should  have 
hem.    Sold  every  where  at  25  cents  per  box.  feb-3t 


xas^ 


THE    CHILSON   FURNACE. 

THIS  celebrated  Furnace,  which  has  been  so  extensively  used 
in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  which  lias  stood  the 
test  of  eqpevience  after  various  attempted  imitations,  is  still  for 
sale  in  Rochester.  The  different  sizes  are  fitted  for  all  classes  of 
buildings,  from  th»  cottage  to  the  church.  They  can  be  pnrcliiis- 
ed  at  lower  rates  than  ever  before,  and  any  one  desiring  to  man- 
ufacture these  Furnaces  can,  on  short  notice,  be  furnished  with  a 
fall  set  of  iron  patterns  for  all  the  ditfi-rent  sizes. 

Further  ^ information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  this 
paper.  sep— tf 


WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  will  sell  Stereotypes  of  the  Wood  Cuisus'd  in  the  Gene- 
iee  Fdrm^r  and  Rural  Annual  and  nort'wuUurnl  Direo- 
tory.  A  book  containing  impressions  of  over  Seven  Hundred  of 
these  cuts  will  he  sent  to  those  wishing  to  purchase  on  the  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  contains  an  index,  showing  where  des- 
criptions of  the  cuts  will  be  found. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Eoohestbk,  N.  T. 

CHOICE  NATIVE  AND~  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINE9.— LENK  &    CO.   OFFER    FOE   SALE   A   L^RGB 
stock  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  aU 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List. 
Address  LENK  &  CO., 

novtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Roots,  Cuttings,  Ac,  Xsf 
mail.    Persons  in  writing  will  please  name  some  of  ibeit 
friends,  to  whom  Catalogues  wiU  be  sent  gratis.    Address, 
decSt  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohifn. 


TO 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


To  Farmers, 

To  Dairymen, 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOB  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 

LARD, 
HAMS, 

EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
&c.,  Ac, 
Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  Yorlt,  with 
ftill  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  dats  of  their  reachinz  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  CountJTr 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

3a  Jay  street,  New  York. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  In  this 
business,  and  trusta  that  he  wiU  continue  to  merit  patronage 
bv  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  tal^en  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

t3^  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is  Jive 
per  c«ni. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Cakpbn- 
TSB,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  resptoniibility,  integrity,  <fco.,  see  the 
Frice  Current 

f3r  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  ol  Produec. 

8£in>  FOR 

A  FREE  COPT 


PRICKS    CTTRKKNT, 

And  all  other  Birtieulart, 


JOSIAH  CABPENTBK, 


iM-w-ir 


n  JaiM^reet.  ITeu  York. 


SHEOPSHIEE   AND    SOUTH  DOWN   DRAFT    SHEEI 


FOR    SA.LK. 

Shropshire  Rams, 

Shropshire  Ewes, 

South  Down  Rams, 
,„aB-  T                                   South  Down  Ewes. 
^e^  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  sir.-et.  New  Torlc  ot 
j°'^^ JACOB  LOEILLARD. 


THE    GROVER    &    BAKER 

SEWING    MACHINE 

JS  VER  r  WEE  RE   TlilUMPIIA  NT. 

THIS  MACHINE  has  taken  the  First  Premium  at  the  Stata 


Fairs  last  h<-ia  in 
New  York, 
New  Jersey 
Chi.., 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Michigan, 
Iowa, 


Missouri, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Vireinia, 

North  Carolina 

Alabam.i, 

California, 


Including  evert/  State  Fair  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited 
in  1862. 

.s^^,^-  "^"n*^  "'?'^*  "P""  '*'®  "'■"ver  &  Baker  Machine  has  taken 

the  First  Premmm  at  every  Fair  in  the  United  States  where  it 

has  been  exhibiteil  to  this  dnte 

GROVER  A  BAKER  S.  M.  CO.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y 
V.  C.  GOODWIN,  29  State  stree^  Rochester,  N.  Y 


BOAEDMAN    &    GRAY'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED 

WSULATED     IRON     RIM     AND     FRAME 


[Piano    Fortes, 


MANUFACTURKD  BT 

tVIL.LIAI»I    ItlcCAMMOIV, 

(Successor  to  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,) 

AlbanjTf  W.  T. 
%j^    Send  for  Illastratcd  Catnlogne.  jj 


CARRIAGE  HORSES  WANTED. 

DAPPLE  GRAY,  LONG  TAILS,  HEAD^  WELL  IIP;  LONG 
range  In  acllr)n  ;  welchl,  eleven  to  twelve  hundred;  ago, 
seven  to  eieht  years.  16  hands  hieh.  Any  person  having  a  sound 
pair  of  horses  for  sale,  anxwerine  the  description,  will  please  ad* 
'^'•''M noif QKO.  A.  PRINCE,  BiifTalo,  N,  Y. 


T^BGE  RIJRAL  ANjrUAIr-For  lR5j5.  '5T.  '68.  '.W,  '80,  '81  aD4 


•83  will  be  Bent,  prepaid  to  any  address  for  f  1.4M. 

JOSEPH  HABBI8,  Eocbesler,  V  T. 
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"Everybody  should  liave  a  Copy." 


gml  §.Mml  anil  l^rticaltural  gimtcrg, 


FOR.    1863. 


PRICE  ONIiY  T"WEIVTY-FIVK  CENTS  J 


PHIS  work  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Fa/rmer  at 
\  the  commencement  of  each  year.  It  was  started  in  1856, 
d  a  new  volume  has  been  published  each  year  since.  The  vol- 
iie  for  1S03  is  NOW  liEAbY.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
enty  pages,  illustrated  with  many  wood  cuts,  engraved  expressly 
.'  tlie  work,  and  filled  with  information  useful  to  everyone  inter- 
led  in  Kural  affairs, 
'o  the  Fniniei", 

To  the  Friilt-Groiver, 

To  the  Hortlcvlturlst, 
Jt  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 
Among  its  contents  will  be  found  treatises 

On  the  Principal  Points  in  the  Management  of  the 
Orchard  and  Garden  ; 

On,  the  Cultivation  of  the  Baspherry  ; 
On,  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the  NortTiem  States  ; 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Gun-ants  / 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Hops  ; 
On  the  Culture  of  Fruit ; 
On  tlu  Germination  of  Seeds  / 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  at  tJie 
Iforth,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  / 
On  the  Fuchsia,  or  Lady's  Ear-Drop  ; 
On  the  Turnip  Fly  ; 

On  tJie  Management  of  Barn-yard  Manures  / 
On  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  / 
On  Rural  Architecture,  Farm- /louses.  Bants,  dtc.  / 
On  Bestoring  a  Worn-out  Farm  ; 
On  Propagating  Plants  from  Cuttings  ^ 
On  Heliotropes  and  their  Culture  ; 
On  Plowing  ; 

On  Artificial  Manures  for  Ibtatoet ; 
On  Dwarf  Apples  ; 
On  Transplanting  Evergreens  ; 
On  Grafting  Old  Grape  Vines; 
On  Ice- Houses  ; 

On  Clearing  Land  from  Bushes  ; 
On  Destroying  Insects 
With  scores  of  other  articles,  all  of  great  value  to  every  man  hay- 
ing a  rod  of  land  to  cultivate. 

it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  the  re- 
«eipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Address  JO-EPII  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the   Oeneaee  Farmer  and   Rural 

Annual,  Kochesier,  N.  Y. 

^-  Af-iENTS  "WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  to  whom  the  most 
liberal  offers  Hie  made. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  SPRING  WHEAT. 


CHAPPELL  &SPRiGUE, 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  an^l  important  improvements  hav'og  been  put  to 
to  this  Machine  rin<lers  it  now  the  m<»st  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distani'e  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ot  its  prompt  ami  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  mannge  it  to  thi-ir  entire  satisfaction  No  more  breaking 
needles!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
!"Carment,  however  delicate  or  heMvy,on  the  same  Machine,  -sillier 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  li'alher.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
ohasing  a  Hew'ng  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Machine. 

^^"Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  woulil  be  dnnl'  with  liberally.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

July,  "I8fi2,— 211  4:?T  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

I  CAN  OTVE  STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  to  active  young  men 
to  solicit  orders  for  the  I.ITTLK  GIANT  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. Price  $15.00— Uemmer,  Gauge,  Screw-driver  and  ex- 
tra Needles.  Will  pav  a  liberal  sal.Trv  and  expenses,  or  allow 
large  commissions.  CbUNTY  RIGHTS  given  to  Agents.  An 
Agent  wanted  in  every  County.  For  particulars  descriptive  cata- 
kniQ.  &c.,  address,  with  stamp,  T.  S.  PAGE 

I  ,  ^  OenT  Agent  for  U.  8.,  Toledo,  Ohia 
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"BOOTH'S    COMPOUND    SHAKER." 

FOR  SEPARATING  OATS.  BARLEY,  AND  OTHER  FOE- 
eign  substances  Irotn  Wheat,  it  is  the  BfST,  simplest, 
CBBAPRST  and  only  Machine  ever  invented,  that  thoroughly  ac- 
complishes the  desired  end.  Farmers  can  always  get  Irom  five 
to  ten  cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  Wheat  it  properly  cleaned. 
It  cleans  from  15n  to  200  bushels  per  day,  and  a  boy  can  operate  it, 
and  its  exceeding 

LOW    PRICE 

Brings  it  within  the  reach  ot  every  Farmer.  On  receipt  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS,  a  Machine  (with  pr  nied  instructions  for  operating,) 
will  be  shipped  as  directed.  Those  wishing  to  engiiee  in  the 
sale  of  the  Machine  and  purchasing  by  the  dozen,  will  have  a 
fair  discount  made  to  them.  All  orders  to  hi-  addressnd  to 
CHAPPELL  &  8PRAGUK,  Roch.'sier,  N.  Y., 
grp-Gt  Sole  Maniitacturers. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  PATENTED. 


CNTIFIC  AMERICAN  OFFICE,     1 
CiTT— 37,  Park   Row.  V 

N.  D.  C— F  and  7lh  Streets.  j 


SCIENTIFIC 
Nrw  York 
Washington. 

MESSRS.  .•  UNN  &  CO..  Publishers  of  the  Scikntt-io  Ame*  r- 
CAN  and  Patent  Solicitors  lor  the  last  seventeen  years, 
would  announce  to  the  public  that  they  never  possessed  bettel 
facilities  for  obtaining  Letters  Patent  ami  iranfacling  all  kinds 
of  business  before  the  Patent  Office  than  they  now  have. 

Dtiriiig  the  Sfiventfen  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
curing patents,  they  have  acted  as  Attorneys  fi^r  m"r<-  than  sev 
evt-eev  thausiinci  p;\UnlePS.  Nearly  one-third  ot  all  the  applica- 
tions for  patents  ai  nujilly  made  in  tnis  country  are  conducted 
through  the  "Scientific  American  Patent  Agency,"  and  nehrly 
all  the  patents  secured  abroad  by  American  citizens  arc  taken 
through  this  Office. 

In  making  an  api>Iication  for  a  patent,  all  the  inventor  is  re- 
quired to  do  is  to  fiirni.Mh  a  model  with  an  explanation  of  the 
operation  and  advantages  claimed.  The  drawings,  petition,  spe- 
rification  and  other  pspers  are  prepari  d  and  presented  at  the 
Patent  Office  bv  Mhnn  &  Co.,  who  have  a  large  corps  of  engi- 
neers, draughtsmen,  specification  writers  and  copyists  in  constant 
employment.     Papers  prepared  at  short  notice. 

I'amphlels  of  inslructi'm.  announcing  the  amount  of  fees,  siie 
of  model,  and  other  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
patents  in  this  and  all  foreign  countries,  are  furnished  free  oa 
appliction. 

For  further  partici'Inrs  address  MUNN  *  CO, 

Publishers  of  the  Scikntifio  AMEnicAN, 
j:i2t  No.  R7  Park  Row,  New  YorV. 


ABEAUTIr'TII.  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALI. 
ot-iects  500  TiMKS.  tor  3S  CENTS  'coin  prelerred.)     FiT« 
of  riiffereut  powers  for  SI,  MAILED  FliEE     Address 
Dortr  F.  H.  BOWEX  Box  320,  Boston,  Maafc 
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THE 

GENESEE    FARMER 


rOTl    1863. 


A  GREAT  PREMIUM  LIST! 

BOOK   I'KlZEiJ! 

SEED  FRIZES!! 

CASH  PRIZES!! 

All  Prizes  and  No  Blanks ! 


■Wb  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  GENESEE  FAEMEE  worthy 
the  pairimage  of  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  has  already  a  very  large  circulation,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  doubled  during  the  present 
year.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  for  our  friends  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter  in  their  respective  localities,  and  present  the  claims  of  the 
Gknesee  Fabmek  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  As  some  In- 
ducement for  them  to  act  as  agents  in  getting  subscribers,  we  of- 
fer the  foUowmg  premiums : 

AjS'D  FIliST  TO  THE  LADIES.— There  are  some  ladles 
who  already  act  as  agents  for  the  Geneseb  Fakmek,  and  those 
who  do  are  always  successful  in  getting  subscribers.  TV'e  want 
more  agents  among  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughtert.  We  offer 
the  following: 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  TO  THE  LADIES. 

1.  To  every  lady  who  sends  us  before  the  first  of  February, 
Jive  subscribers  for  1S63,  at  60  cents  each,  we  will  send,  pre-paid, 
by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  price 
(I ;  or  a  dollar  package  containing  sixteen  varieties  of  the  choic- 
eet  and  most  beautiful  flower  seeds,  such  as  we  know  every  lady 
would  like  to  have  growing  in  the  garden. 

8.  To  every  lady  sending  us  JxfUert  subscribers  at  60  cents  each, 
before  the  first  of  February,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return 
mail,  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Kural  Poetry  of  the  Fnglj"''  Lan- 
guage; price  $3. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  BOYS. 

1.  To  every  boy  who  shall  send  us  before  the  first  of  February, 
1863,  thret  sub.-cribers,  at  60  cents  each,  we  will  send,  prepaid, 
kr  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Farmers' Practical  Horse  Farrier, 
price  60  cents;  or  a  copy  of  Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

2.  To  every  boy  sending  us /our  subscribers,  (a«  above,)  we  will 
Bcu4,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  volume  of  the  Geneske  Far- 
mis  for  1856,  neatly  bound  lu  stiff  paper  cover:  price  76  cents. 

8.  To  every  boy  sending  va  fve  subscribers,  (as  above)  we  will 
»«nd,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Rodoebs'  Scientific 
Agricultnre,  or  a  volume  of  the  Oenbsee  Fakmkb  for  1*60,  hand- 
Mmely  bound  in  cloUi.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  latter  is  $1, 
and  ihere  is  no  cheaper  work.  Or,  if  prefered,  a  copy  of  Emkb- 
fccw  i  Fluit's  new  book,  the  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

4.  To  every  boy  sending  us  «ta)  subscribers,  (as  above.)  we 
wiU  send,  pic;>aid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Everybody'*  Lawyer, 
at  '/Li  lfor«e  and  his  Diseaacs :  prio*  $1.25. 

t.  Id  ^refy  boy  seniling  us  tujht  subscribers,  (as  above,)  we 
will  send,  prepaid,  by  rckUiC  inail,  a  complete  set  of  the  Rural 
Ammual  and  HoimccLTtjRAL  DittKOTORT  for  eight  years  — 
(i«56-T-8-9.  '60,  '61,  '6'2  and  '63.)  Price  a5  ccnu  each.  No  youne 
farmer  or  gardener  should  be  without  a  complete  set  of  this  work 

6.  To  every  boy  sending  us  JifUen,  subscribers,  (as  above)  we 
win  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Poetry  of 
the  English  Language  ;  price  98.  (This  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
appropriate  b<X)k  for  a  Christmas  or  New  Years  present) 

7.  To  every  boy  sending  us  iwenty-jVoe  subscribers,  (as  above) 
we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  express,  the  last  six  volumes  of  the 
OaHBSKE  Farmke,  (18.')6-7-8-9,  '60  and '61.)  handsomely  bound  in 
doth.  The  price  is  f  I  each,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  work  pub- 
lUhed.    No  youDg  larmer  coaM  hare  a  belter  work  In  bis  librarj. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  prizes  are  for  subscribers  at  Was- 
iy  Cents  each.  These  prizes  are  offend  only  to  the  ladies  and 
boys,  the  object  being  to  get  them  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Farmer. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  EVERYBODY, 
At  our  Liuwcst  Club  Kates  of  50  Cents  eaeli. 

1.  To  every  person  sending  us  Awe  stibscribers,  at  .50  .lents  each, 
($3.00;  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Rn' 
BAL  Annual  for  1863,  85  eta. 

2.  To  every  i)er8on  sending  us  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowe«t 
club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  ($5.00)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
Genkseb  Fabmee  for  1863,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Rcral  Am- 
NUAL  for  1868,  (prepaid,  by  mail.).  85  cts. 

8.  To  every  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each,  ($8.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  mail,  a  pack  ige  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  containing  twelve  papers  of  choice  varie- 
ties, price  $1,  or  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  1800:  price  $1.  Or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  Emer- 
son &  Flint's  new  book,  the  Manual  of  Agriculture.  Also,  a  free 
copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1863.        $1.85. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  ($10.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of 
Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  The  Horse  and  his  diseases,  price  $1.25; 
and  also  iwoffee  copies  of  the  Farmer  for  1863.  §3.45. 

5.  To  every  person  sending  us  twcnty-faur  s;ibscrib'  rs,  at  50 
cents  each,  ($12.00)  we  will  send  either  of  tbe  above  books  and  a 
dollar  package  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  a  free  copy  ol' 
the  Gbkeske  Farmer  and  Eueal  Annual  for  1863.     93.10. 

Those  getting  higher  clubs  than  the  above,  will  probably  take 
some  of  the  following  C^sh  Prizes.  If  not,  books  and  seeds,  aa 
desired,  will  be  sent  in  the  same  ratio: 

CASH  PRIZES!   CASH  PRIZES!!   CASH  PRIZES!!! 

^  v  A— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  highest  number 
?POv/  ol  subscribers,  before  the  15lh  of  February,  18C8.  at 
our  lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dol- 
lars in  cash. 

^Q/\— TO  THE  PERSON  lending  us  the  second  haphe^t 
?i50  v/  number,  (as  abeve,)  we  will  send  Tuirtt  Dollars 
in  cash. 


S20 


—TO  THE   PERSON  sending  us  the    third  JUghem. 
number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 


$10 

s 


r'— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  faurfk  higheU 
^U  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fiftkxn  Dollars 
in  cash. 

—TO  THE  PERSON  sending  ns  the.7f/?A  highest  i\\\m- 
ber  (as  above.)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  1b  cash. 

^— TO  IHE  PERSON  sending  us  the  sixth  higheat  nunr.- 
fj  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fits  Dollars  in  cash. 

^  i  —TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  lerenth  higJiett  ■nniti' 
CiP'I  beti  (*9  above,)  we  will  send  Fouk  Dollars  in  cash. 

Qi  Q— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eighUi,  highest  nura- 
f^ij  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  TuaKE  Dollars  in  cash. 

I^~  The  number  of  8ubscriber^  and  the  names  of  those  send- 
ing the  largest  clubs,  will  be  announced  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Farmer,  and  the  cash  immediately  paid. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-oflBce,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  We  send  the  papers  wherevc-  tbe  members  of  the  club 
de.<<ire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cl'<b  should  be  sent  in  all  al 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  anv  time,  and  all  that  are 
sent  in  before  the  fifteenth  of  February  will  be  counted  In.  Send 
on  the  names  with  the  money  as  fast  aa  .hey  are  obtained. 

tS?"  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk.  You  need  not  re- 
gister the  letters. 

Ad.lress  JOSEPH    HAKKIS, 

PunLiRiiKB  Ain>  Pbopkibtob  or  tuk  Grnesrk  FABincs, 

January  1, 1803.  Kooui»tkb,  N.  T. 
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SHALL  W£  KEEP  SHEEP  OS  COWS! 

iV^e  know  a  farmer  who  has  recently  sold  all  his 
rs,  with  the  intention  of  "  going  into  the  sheep 
lioess."     We  think  he  makes  a  mistake.     Sheep 
V  are   all   the  rage.     They   have    undoubtedly 
n  very  profitable  the  past  year,  and  consequent- 
e  very  body  wants  to  keep  sheep.     It  is  the  old 
•y  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time. 
L  few  years  ago  a  farmer  told  us  he  was  going 
buy  sheep.     We  advised    him    not.     "Why," 
[  he,  "  everybody  is  buying  sheep."     "  That  is 
very  reason,"  we  replied,  "why  you  should 
buy."     In  less  than   eighteen   months  he  re- 
ked:   "  You  saved  me  $500  by  that  advice," 
ol  was  again  low,  and  everybody  wanted  to  sell 
r  sheep.     Those  who  did  so  would  have  made 
>ey  had  they  held  on  to  their  sheep  ;  but  they 
e  too  fickle  minded.     They  will  probablybuy  at 
time,  and  pay  double  what  they  sold  for  then, 
^e  would  not  be  oaderstood  as  intimating  that 
1  growing  will  ioo  be  profitable.     We  think 
e  who  have  sheep  will  realize  handsome  profits 
I  them.     But  to  sell  cows  at  a  low  price,  and 
sheep  at  high  figures,  is  not  wise. 
e  believe  cows  will  prove  quite  as  profitable 
heep — especially  to  thoie  who  purchase  sheep 
lie  present  high  prices       Butter  and   cheese 
inand  high  prices,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  as 
as  tjje  pr.isent>  high  premium  on  gold  continues, 
ything  that  can  be  exported  will  bring  gold, 
consequently  high  prices.     If  gold  falls,  so  will 
er  and  cheese — and  so,  we  believe,  will  wool, 
assuming  that  gold  will  continue  as  high  as  at 
3nt,  butter  and   cheese  will  continue  to  bring 
prices,  and  will  be  among  the  most  profitable 
acts  that  farmers  can  raise.     There  can  be  no 
>t  on  this  point.     The  freight  on  them,  as  com- 
d  to  value,  is  comparatively  light,  and  there  is, 
will  continue  to  be,  a  ready  market  for  them 
Ingland.     Persons   who  wish   to   send   money 
ad,  are  now  buying  up  everytning  that  can  be  | 


exported,  rather  than  pay  the  enormous  premium 
on  exchange,  A  few  days  ago  an  English  gentle- 
man wrote  us  from  New  York  to  inquire  the  price 
of  bran.  He  is  a  large  manufacturer,  and  had 
collected  some  $40,000  or  $50,000  in  this  country, 
which  he  wished  to  take  home  with  him.  The 
premium  on  exchange  was  frightful,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  putting  the  money  into  something  that 
would  sell  on  the  other  side.  Bran  is  the  last 
thing  we  should  have  thought  of,  on  account  of 
its  bulk,  and  the  incident  shows  how  eagerly 
everything  is  purchased  that  can  be  exported. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  butter  and  cheese  can  be 
exported  with  less  expense  than  any  other  agricul- 
tural productj  and  consequently  we  may  expect 
higher  prices. 

We  say  nothing  against  wool  growing.  It  may 
continue  for  some  years,  as  it  is  now,  highly  profit- 
able. But  aside  from  wool,  we  know  of  nothing 
that  promises  to  be  so  remunerative  as  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese.  There  are  few  farmers  in  this 
State  that  have  made  more  money  than  the  cheese 
makers  in  the  northern  counties,  even  at  old  prices 
and  at  the  present  price  of  cheese  their  profits 
must  be  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  cost  of  going  into  the  dairy  business  is  not 
large.  The  press,  cheese  vat,  and  dairy  utensils 
cost  comparatively  little,  and  will  last  for 
years.  In  no  other  country  has  mechanical  ingenuity 
done  80  much  to  lessen  the  labor  of  cheese  making 
as  in  the  United  States.  With  one  of  our  easily 
worked  presses  and  one  of  Rowk's  Western  Reserve 
Cheese  Vats,  cheese  making,  as  compared  with  the 
old  fashioned  English  plan,  is  a  pleasant  pastime. 
If  the  farmer  provides  a  clean  cow  house,  his  wife 
and  daughters  will  not  object  to  help  in  milking,  at 
least  occasionally,  and  there  need  be  little  money 
paid  out  for  hired  help. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  would  you  recommend  making 
cheese  on  grain  farms  ?"     In  certain  circumstances   • 
most  decidedly,  we  would.     If  there  is  land  enough 
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OQ  tlie  farm  for  botli  purposes  the  two  systems  can 
be  combined  with  great  advantage.  Less  laud  will 
be  sown  to  grain,  but  this  will  prove  an  advantage 
in  the  end,  as  the  manure  from  ihe  cows  will  cause 
it  to  produce  a  greater  yield  per  acre,  "We  have  no 
doubt  that  a  properly  kept  dairy  on  our  large  grain 
farmaiwould  soon  enable  us  to  raise  as  much  wheat 
from  20  acres  as  we  now  do  from  80  acres.,  And 
few  farmers  realize  how  much  more  the  pro/its  are 
from  a  good  than  a  poor  crop.  The  cost  of  ])lowing, 
seeding  and  harvesting  are  nearly  the  same  for  the 
poor  crop  as  for  the  large,  so  that  if  he  could 
increase  thei  yield  10  bushels  per  acre,  it  would  be 
nearly  all  profit.  If  a  field  of  wheat  yields  15 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  tillage,  seeding, 
harvesting,  &c.,  is  10  bushels,  we  have  a  profit  of 
5  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  same  field  yields  25 
bushels,  the  profits  would  be  15  bushels,  or  three 
times  as  much.  In  other  words,  we  should  make  as 
much  from  one  acre  as  from  three.  Can  not  this  be 
done  ?  N"o  one  will  deny  that  a  great  portion  of 
our  farmers  do  not  get  over  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  on  the  average.  Can  we  not  just  as  easily 
raise  25  bushels,  or  even  30  bushels?  If  this  can 
be  done  by  keeping  more  stock  and  reducing  the 
area  of  land  under  tillage,  the  labor  needed  will  be 
greatly  lessened,  and  this  in  these  times  is  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  which  claim  the 
attention  of  farmers. 


ACnON    OF    UANUIIES. 


The  Country  Oentleman  of  November  13  al- 
luded to  the  results  of  our  experiments  on  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  published  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  November,  1862,  and  remarked  that 
tliey  seemed  to  support  the  theory  of  manuring 
advocated  by  Mr.  Robert  Russeix,  of  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  Farmer^  published  at  Edinburgh, 
copied  the  article  from  the  Country  Gentleman^ 
and  Mr.  Rdsskli.  alludes  to  it  as  follows: 

From  the  extract  you  made  iu  the  Parmer  of  30th  ult., 
I  ?ee  that  you  exchanije  papers  with  the  Countri/  Gentle- 
man, j)ubiished  at  Albany,  New  York  State.  In  it,  Jlr. 
Tucker,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  influential  paper, 
has  niarlo  some  observations  on  tlie  views  I  put  forward 
years  ago  on  the  action  of  innnnres.  Throujrh  the  me- 
dium ot  the  pa^es  of  the  Farmer,  I  will  ofler  some  remarks 
on  the  points  which  have  been  touched  upon,  and  I  hope 
that  the  editor  of  the  Cou-Un/  Gtnt/tman  will  l.iy  them 
before  its  numerous  readers,  lor  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
nsefiil  discus<iion,  as  well  as  of  s»ibmittin;r  any  disputed 
points  to  tield  experiments  carefullr  uud  intelligentlj  con- 
ducted. 

The  editor  of  the  Couniry  Gfntlanan  makes  repeated 
relerence  to  a  criticism  on  some  of  my  papers  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentsee  Farmer  of  December,  Is.'jtj,  from 
the  pen  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Horris.  I  had  well  nich  forgot- 
ten a'.l  about  this  sharply-written  article  till  Mr.  Tucker 
again  recalled  it  to  memory*.  For  the  benefit  of  Scotch 
reader*,  I  may  be  allowed  to  inform  them  who  Mr.  Har- 
riais. 


Mr.  Harris  has  done  no  mean  service  to  the  cause  o 
agricultural  science  in  America  He  has  written  largel 
on  all  branches  of  rural  economy,  and  |pas  earned  forliin: 
self  a  high  position  in  airricnltural  literature  The  Gei. 
eaee  Farmer,  published  at  Rochester,  ^'ew  York  Slate,  lia 
a  very  wide  circulation.  I  had  the  jdeasure  of  m'akin 
Mr.  Harris'  acquaintance  when  at  Rochester,  in  1.8;'^,  au 
along  with  him  visited  some  of  the  farms  in  the  fine  whe? 
region  surrounding  that  town.  He  is  an  Englishman,  an 
studied  for  several  years  in  the  fields  and  laboratory  o 
Mr.  Lawes,  at  Kothanisted.  It  'is  not  at  all  uniiatura 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Harris  .should  be  a  strict  disciple  in  th 
Rothamsted  school  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  heading  in  the  article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  o 
December,  ls.56,  is:  "Do  Late  Crops  require  Less  An 
mouia  in  the  Soil  than  Early  Crops  V".  I  bad  auswere 
that  query  long  ago  in  the  affirmative,  but  now,  for  th 
first  time,  Mr.  Harris  attemj>ted  to  do  so  in  the  negativi 
Almost  at  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Harris  was  stoutly  di 
nyiug  the  truth  of  the  principle,  Messrs.  Lawes  andGi 
bert  were  giving  their  adherence  to  it.  These  ijcntleme 
have  sought  too  eagerly  after  the  reasons  of  things  not  I 
recognize  a  truth  when  fully  presented  to  them.  Mr.  H» 
ris  made  his  attack  on  the  principles  invol'-ecl  in  tlie  que 
tion  by  appealing  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  and  crit 
cising  some  observations  of  mine  on  the  effect  of  manun 
ou  this  plant.  I  think  that  both  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Han- 
have  somewhat  »iisunderstood  the  application  of  my  viet^ 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  inanures  on  Indian  cor; 
and  a  few  observations  on  my  part  are  thus  rendert 
necessary. 

I  have  hardly  any  objections  to  offer  to  the  gener 
tenor  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tucker,  as  they  almost  ei 
tirely  coincide  with  my  own  view.s.  On  some  points.  ; 
indicated  above,  however,  he  has  slightly  nii.>under.-;i" 
them.  This  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  Mr.  Harris,  i 
the  article  referred  to,  stiitiuj;  that  I  admitted  along  wit 
Mr.  Lawes,  "that  wheat  required  in  the  soil  much  nioi 
ammonia  for  its  maximum  growth  tluui  turnips."  Ni.\ 
I  have  over  and  over  again  taken  occasion  to  point  <m 
that  the  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  Scotland,  cioj 
of  common  turnips  and  swedes  sometime  exceed  thin 
tons  to  the  statute  acre.  Such  great  crops,  however,  ai 
only  obtained  by  manures  containing  larger  quantities  ( 
ammonia  than  could  safely.be  apjilied  to  wheat.  Tl 
"Genesee  flats"  are  too  rich  tor  wheat,  but  they  are  ni 
so,  I  imagine,  for  turnips. 

The  advocates  of  the  Rothamsted  school  of  agncu 
tural  chemistry  always  seemed  to  me  to  err  in  attemptin 
to  make  out  asort  of  antithetical  theory  of  Diaiiurini;.  1 
a  plant  is  largely  benefited  by  phr>.<iihates,  it  was  tacitl 
taken  for  granted  that  it  could  not  be  so  with  ammoniac 
manures  ;  and,  vice  versa, if  with  ammonia,  not  with  pho 
phates.  The  confusion  which  this  system  led  to  is  m 
where  better  exhibited  than  in  the  article  on  snperjiho; 

Rhate  of  lime  by  Jlr.  Harris  in  the  "  Truusaclions  of  tl 
ew  York  State  Agricultural  Society"  for  1S5,3.  Thei 
we  find  Mr.  Harris  declaring,  what" no  doubt  had  bee 
often  declared  in  Britain,  that  "ammonia  is  not  essentii 
in  n  manure  for  turnips,"  but  at  the  same  time  confessin 
that  this  theory  of  manuring  waa  little  else  than 
"  paradox. "+ 

It  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that,  though  turnij- 
are  usually  far  more  largely  benefitted  by  the  lipplicaiio 
o<  phosphates  than  wheat,  there  are  no  irrounds  wliatuv( 
for  assuming  that  they  are  less  benefited  by  nitrogenou 
manures.  As  with  turnips,  so  with  Indian  corn.  India 
corn  is  usually  benefited  by  sulphate  and  ]»hosphate  o 
lime  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  wheat,  but  this  jieculiayit 
does  not  unfit  it  from  being  lar-jely  benefited  by  nitroiiei 
ous  manures.  On  the  contrary,  an  artificial  dressinsf  o 
phosjdiafes  merely  enables  turnips  and  Indian  corn  t 
take  up  and  assimilate  nitrogen  more  freely  than  they  ca 
otherwise  do. 


*We  were  not  aware  that  ttie  article  was"»harpfy  written. 
We  liave  always  spoken  of  Mr.  EuBSELL'a  views  aa  worlby  c 
Con.sifieratioD. 

+  Tlie  "  paradox"  we  alluded  to  was  not  that  wheat  reqnire. 
more  ammonia  than  tamlps,  but  that  turnips,  which  «ontnin  » 
lilllo  p!u>yi/i(ttfs,  should  be  so  benefllted  by  a  dres»ii^  of  super 
phosphate,  while  wheat,  which  contains  so  much  phosphates 
should  bo  so  little  benefltted  by  an  application  of  pboepbate*  t> 
Iho  aoU. 
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Ir.  Tucker  very  truly  states  that  the  experiments  on 
lian  corn  undertaken  and  published  by  Mr.  Harris,  "in 
le  respects  seem  to  go  further  in  support  of  Mr.  Rus- 
's  views  than  Mr.  Harris  admits."  The  fact  is,  they  go 
te  as  far  as  ever  I  expected  they  would.  Th'e  result 
i,  that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  two  experi- 
its  made  in  1S57,  increased  the  produce  to  the  extent 
jnesixth.  The  increase  was  ten  bushels  of  nnshelled 
ti  in  the  one  experiment,  and  thirteen  in  the  other. 
!  sulphate  of  ammonia  no  doubt  gave  a  larger  increase. 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  ever  expressed  any  opinion 
;  such  a  result  might  not  be  expected  in  the  generality 
ustances. 

he  results  of  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Harris  insti- 
Klon  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  (sorghum  saccharatum) 
e  proved  to  him  a  puzzle  !  They  are  "  quite  contrary 
lis  expectations,  and  go  decidedly  to  support  Mr. 
sell's  doct*-ine."*  1  do  not  consider  that  they  support 
views  one  whit  more  thoroughly  than  the  results 
IS  experiments  on  Indian  corn.  I  have  long  ago  point- 
ut  the  principles  which  should  have  led  us  to  expect 
the  increase  would  be  much  greater  when  applied 
)rghuni  than  to  Indian  corn,  though  both  belono-  to 
same  family  of  plants.  The  family  connection,  in  fact 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  "The  produce  of  the 
ir  cane  was  increased  nearly  tenfold  by  an  application 
iperphosphate  of  lime,  while  the  maize  was  only  in- 
5ed  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth. 
Mr.  Harris  had  not  entirely  forgotten  what  I  wrote 

ago  regarding  the  turnip,  he  might  easily  have 
id  the  problem  for  himself.  The  sorghum  and  the 
in  corn  are  not  unlike  each  other  when  they  are 
'lag.  The  former,  however,  has  7nuch  smaller  seecU 
It  IS  simply  this  peculiarity  which  renders  npplica- 
.  of  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  lime  "more  marked  " 
ne  ot  ray  papers  to  which  Mr.  Tucker  refers,  the 
iving  extract  from  the  AgHcuUural  Gazette  of  Jan. 
^  IS  given ;  "  The  increase  of  a  crop  by  the  application 
wsphatet  tspre-eminentlyseenin  the  turnip,  but  this  is 
V  m  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  its  seed  and  the 
iity  of  tt^  growth:'  The  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar 
IS  not  so  small,  certainly,  as  the  seed  of  the  turnip 
ts  growth  is  quite  as  rapid.f 

e  small  seeds  of  the  sorghum,  rn  Mr.  Harris'  exppri- 
s,  were  sown  at  wide  intervals  or  "in  hills"  This 
lelped  to  render  the  effects  of  th<  mineral  manures 
e  more  striking.  The  plants  had  to  form  large  and 
g  roots  before  they  could  run  through  the  wide  spaces 
take  up  the  necessary  elements  which  vigorous 
th  demanded.  There  being  only  a  short  supply  of 
orming  matters  in  the  small  seeds,  the  rootless,  as  a 
sary  consequence,  were  peculiarly  grateful  for  an 
3ial  supply  of  phosphates.  On  the  "unmanured 
tbe  plants  were  miserable  and  shrivelled."  Phos- 
3  and  sulphates  supplied  the  materials  in  the  first 
ice  for  the  formation  of  roots,  to  enable  the  plants 
:e  possession  of  the  soil.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ence  between  the  manured  and  unmanured  produce 
1  have  been  nearly  so  great  had  Mr.  Harris  sown  the 
um  broadcast.  By  this  mode  the  number  of  plants 
I  have  been  multiplied,  and  to  some  extent  have 
up  for  the  supply  of   root-forming   matter.    Each 

too,  would  have  had  much  less  space  to  travel  over 
he  labor  of  finding  food  would  thas  have  been 
id  amongst  a  greater  number.    A  large  seed,  like  a 


bulbous  root,  renders  an  artificial  supply  of  phosphates 
to  the  soil  less  neceesarv. 

One  word  further  about  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  United  States.  Though  it  is  "  the  ordinary  custom" 
ot  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Rochester, 
as  well  as  in  Canada,  and  in  all  the  Northern  States,  to 
manure  for  Indian  corn  on  the  wheat  soils,  it  is  not  so  in 
Southern  Ohio  and  in  the  same  latitude  in  other  States  to 
the  West.  It  IS  in  these  parts  that  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  alternate  and  where  the  produce  of  the  former  is 
only  about  half  of  the  latter.  And  though  Indian  corn  is 
cultivated  without  manure  in  Southern  Ohio  on  soils 
which  are  no  richer  than  the  best  wheat  soils  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  yet  Indian  corn  is  far  more  produc- 
tive in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Scioto  than  in  those  ot  the 
Uenesee  or  the  Mohawk.  Indian  corn,  when  its  climatic 
conditions  are  fovorable,  can  evidently  take  more  ammonia 
than  wheat  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  can  also  take  a 
vast  deal  more  with  advantage  from  the  soil. 

The  theory  of  plants  "consuming  nitrogen,"  and  de- 
manding It  specially  in  the  manures,  in  consequence  of 
having  seeds  abounding  in  starch,  oil  or  sugar,  though 
long  fashionable,  is  now  almost  abandoned  in  this  coun- 
try. _  The  fact  is,  all  agricultural  plants  are  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  snbstances,  and  they  are  all  benefitted  by 
neaHy  the  same  substances.  Each  individual  species  hais 
a  dittereut  capacity  of  digesting  and  assimilating  a  given 
amount  of  food.  Some,  also,  have  greater  facilities  for 
taking  up  food  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere  than  others 
1  heir  physiological  peculiarities  must  be  carefully 
studied  to  trace  the  influence  of  specific  manures  under 
various  conditions.  The  effect  of  the  different  seasons, 
too,  is  great  in  regulating  what  substances  can  be  applied 
most  economically.  Phosphoric  manures,  though  quite 
useless  for  turnips  grown  by  the  market  gardener,  are  in- 
valuable m  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  In  fact,  the  require- 
ments of  the  turnip  as  regards  manuring,  vary  more  with 
the  season  in  which  it  happens  to  be  sown  than  the  re- 
quirements of  any  two  plants  of  the  most  diverse  genera 
with  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  deal. 


e  result  of  thege  experimente  were  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
nt it  is  Mr.  TncKBE  wh,o  says  they  "go  decidedly  to  sup- 
Ir.  EiTggKLL's  doctrine."  In  this  he  may  be  right,  but  it 
le  remembered  that  plaster  alone  gave  as  great  an  increaae 
erphosphate,  which  contamg  both  plaeter  and  soluble  pho»- 

this  point  we  have  ourselves  remarked  as  foUowi : 
e  growth  of  sorghum  during  the  early  staees  of  the  plant  is 
mgly  slow;  the  seed  ig  quite  smaU,  and  it  would  se^m  that 
ry  egsent.al  to  have  a  good  supply  of  available  '  plant-food' 
lediate  contact  with  iL  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  seed  is  go 
hat  its  decay  affords  considerable  food  for  the  young  plant: 
s  IS  not  the  ca«e  with  the  email  sorghum  seed,  and  ft  geemi 
L^i.  ''P'^'°",^  substance  which  shall  furnish  the  needed 
for  the  young  p  ant.  Of  aU  the  manures  used,  plaster  had 
Jatest  effect.  It  gave  the  plants  an  early  start,  and  when 
ts  fau-ly  occupied  the  ground,  and  the  soU  was  warmed  br 
mner's  luxi,  the  growth  waa  very  rapid." 


Remaekb. — The  point  of  difference  between  Mr. 
RuesKLi,  and  ourselves,  is  one  of  much  scientific 
interest,  as  well  as  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  affects  the  entire  ratiftiale  of  all  systems  of 
rotation  of   crops.     Confessedly,   no    element  of 
plant-food  is  of  so  much  practical  value  as  am- 
monia.   "We   have   repeatedly  asserted  what  Mr. 
Russell  here  reiterates,  that  all  our   crops  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements.    But  it 
is  equally  true  that  some  plants  require  more  of 
certain  elements  than  others.    In  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  one  element  is  as  important  as  another ; 
but  in  practice  such  is  not  the  case.    A  plant  will 
not  grow  if  either  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  is 
absent  from  the  soil,  and  in  this  sense  both  are  of 
equal  importance ;  but  as  soils  are  generally  more 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  than  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  as  the  former  is  removed  by  plants  in  greater 
proportion,  and  as  it  costs  much  more  to  replace  it 
than  the  latter,  we  regard  phosphoric  acid  of  more 
practical  importance  in  manures  than  sulphuric 
acid.    The  same  is  true  of  ammonia.    For  th« 
growth  of  -wheat  we  certainly  need  much  more  of  it 
than  we  are  able  to'get.    It  can  not  be  purchased 
unless  at  great  cost,  and  all  will  now  admit  that 
every  operation  of  agriculture  should  be  so  ooi^ 
ducted,  other  things  being  equal,  as  to  accumuJatB 
on  the  farm  as  much  of  this  substance  as  possible. 
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"We  have  tlionglit  that  all  the  cereal  crops— such 
as  wlieat,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  Indian  corn,  as  well 
as  Timothy,  red-top  and  other  grasses,  take  up  from 
the  soil  more  ammonia  than  is  found  in  the  cro}>6 
when  grown,  and  that  coiiHequently  tliey  rob  the 
farm  of  this  sul)8tance.  Ou  the  other  hand,  we 
have  tliought  that  turnips,  clover,  peas  and  beans, 
do  not  take  from  th«  soil  more  ammonia  than  they 
contain  when  grown. 

The  atmosphere,  rain  and  dews  furnish  a  certain 
quantity  of  ammonia  each  year  to  the  soil.  Stir- 
ring the  soil  and  exposing  it,  to  the  atmo'^phere  also 
develop:5  ammonia  from  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  Now  if  all  tiie  plants  that  are  grown  on  the 
farm  were  plowed  under,  it  follows  that  those 
fields  where  wlieat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
Timolhy  and  red-top  were  grown,  would  not  contain 
as  mucii  ammonia  as  those  on  wliich  clover,  peas 
and  beans  were  grown.  Now  what  is  true  of 
plants  when  plowed  under,  is  equally  true  when 
the  same  plants  are  eaten  by  stock,  and  all  the 
manure  returned  to  the  soil.  If  we  grew  a  crop 
of  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn  and  Timothy  grass,  and 
led  the  whole  ci'op  on  the  farm,  we  should  not 
have  as  much  ammonia  as  if  we  had  grown  crops 
of  turnips,  beans,  peas  and  clover,  and  fed  them 
out  on  the  farm. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  therefore,  it  is  far  better 
80  far  a«  enriching  the  soil  is  concerned,  to  grow 
clover  instead  of  Timothy,  peas  instead  of  barley, 
and  beans  and  turnips  insteid  of  Incian  corn  and  oats. 

Mr.  Russell,  aa  we  understand  him,  denies  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  He  contends  that  there  is  no 
Buch  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  plants  aa 
we  have  alluded  to.  That  there  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  plants  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  they  require,  he  admits.  In  fact,  he 
lays  down  a  new  law  on  the  subject,  which  be  de- 
fines as  follows: 

"  When  the  physiological,  characters  of  plants  are 
somewhat  similar,  the  amount  of  ammonia  re(]uired 
in  manures  is  in  the  adverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  heat  and  moLsture  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
time  the  primary  organs  of  plants  are  developed."* 

In  other  words,  spring  wheat,  for  instance,  re- 
quires less  ammonia  than  winter  wheat,  and  late 
sown  spring  crops  than  early  sown,  and  turnips 
and  buckwheat  less  than  either. 

Now  this  law,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Russell, 
fTWjf  be  trne.  The  only  objection  we  have  ever 
made  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  based  on  any  clearly 
esta-blished  fact.  '  • 


•■Toumal  o(  the  Uigtinnd  pad  AyiQulturaJ  Socletr  of  Sootland, 
July,  KM.  ^  r         •-      .      -v  / 


Mr.  Russell  thinks  that  the  results  of  onrex]+er 
iments  on  Indian  corn  and  on  sorghum  support  hi 
theory.  Some  of  the  results  in  the  sorghunl 
experiments  may,  or  may  not  favor  his  hypothesi?* 
but  those  on  Indian  corn  are  very  far  from  doinn 
so.  Mr.  RrssELf/s  law  requires  that  Indian  con  i 
should  be  "largely  benefitted  by  phosphates,"  ami 
little  by  ammonia;  and  he  states  that  such,  from  hi  i 
own  observation  while  traveling  in  America,  it| 
the  case. 

Now  our  experiments  on  Indian  corn  show  th 
very  reterse.  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lim«i^ 
as  Mr.  R  says,  gave  an  increase  of  ten  bushels  o  i 
eary  of  corn  per  acre  over  the  unmanured  plot ;  bti  I 
so  also  did  100  lbs.  of  plaster,  so  that  the  solubl  i 
l)hosphate  of  lime  in  the  superphosphate  did  n  ( 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  yield  o  \ 
any  of  the  plots  was  where  there  was  most  ammonici^ 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  corn  is  | 
late  planted  crop,  it  delights  in  ammonia,  while  i  | 
is  not,  as  Mr.  R.  said,  "largely  benefitted  b  ' 
phosphates." 

So  far  as  our  corn  experiments  are  concernec  i 
therefore,  they  are  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Russell'  ' 
theory.  The  ex|)eriments  on  sorghum  we  admi  i 
are  a  "puzzle."  They  do  not  support  our  ow  i 
tlieory — that  all  the  cereals  pre-eminently  requlM 
ammonia.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  \ 
prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Russell's  theory;  othei 
wise  the  sorghum  would  have  been  "largel, 
benefited  by  phosphates,"  which  was  so  far  tror  i 
being  the  case  that  phosphates  did  no  good  what. I 
ever— that  is  to  say,  plaster  did  as  much  good  a* 
superphosphate,  which  contains  both  plaster  anM 
phosphates. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  Mr.  Russell'" 
remarks  that  merit  attention,  but  our  space  »>* 
present  forbids.  If  Messers.  Lawes  and  Gilber- 
have  "given  in  their  adherence"  to  Mr.  Russell V 
theory,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is  tru< 
their  experiments  show  that  a  late  sown  crop  ol 
harley  will  not  bear  as  heavy  a  dressing  of  ainmonin 
as  an  earlier  sown  crop.  But  this  does  not  prov«' 
that  less  ammonia  is  required  to  produce  a  bnshe 
of  barley  when  the  crop  is  sown  late  than  wheri 
sown  early.  It  only  shows  that  a  late  sown  cro[ 
will  not  produce  as  much  per  acre,  or  stand  ai^ 
high  manuring  as  one  that  has  a  longer  season  to^ 
grow  in, 

A  PAIK  of  bullocks  were  recently  sent  to  Phjla- 
delpiiia  from  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  that  were  esti- 
mated to  weigh  seven  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
thought  they  -would  bring  not  leas  than  $1000. 
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POUTRAIT  OP  A  CLXDESDALK  STALLION,  DRAWN  BY  THOMAS    LANDSEBB. 


DBAUGHT  HOBSES. 


Bela  Dunbar,  of  North  Chili,  writes  us  in  refer- 
>nee  to  the  remarks  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  copied 
nto  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  January,  to  the  effect 
;hat  a  900-lb.  horse  is  preferable  for  most  work  on 
he  farm  and  the  road  to  a  heavier  horse.  He 
;akes  strong  exceptions  to  this.  He  thinks  that 
nost  farmers  in  tJiis  vicinity  will  agree  with  him 
'that  900-lb.  horses  are  of  no  great  utility  for  all 
di)ds  of  work  on  the  farm.  They  are  very  well 
or  tlie  roatl,  but  are  not  profitable  for  the  farm." 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  an  increased  desire  on 
be  part  of  farmers  for  heavier  ami  stronger  horses. 
)ur  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  too  light  and  slender — too 
oug  in  tije  leg  and  too  light  in  the  shoulder. 

In  this  connection  we  tliink  it  will  be  interesting 
o  give  some  extracts  from  Stephens'  Book  of  the 
Farm  in  regard  to  the  desirable  points  La  draught 
lorses.  We  do  not  think  that  the  heavy  English 
ind  Scotch  horses  are  suited  tn  the  requirements  of 
American  farmers.  They  are  too  heavy.  In  fact  the 
«ndency  in  England  for  some  years  has  been  to- 
wards lighter  and  more  active  horses.  But  we 
mve  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  should 
)e  onr  aim  to  introduce  a  breed  of  horses  better 
ixlapted  to  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm. 

In  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  January  we  gave  an 


article  on  the  points  of  a  Short- horn  bull  and  eo>v. 
Applying  the  same  points  to  horses,  Mr.  Stephens 
gives  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  1)  of  a  gray  geld- 


FIG.    1— THE     DRAUGHT   HORSE. 


ing,  the  property  of  Howey  &  Co.,  the  great  car- 
riers  from  Edinburgh  into  England,  and  says  : 

He  was  not  a  thorough-bred  Clydesdale,  hav- 
ing a  daj?h  of  coacliing  blood  in  Jiim,  a  species  ot 
farm-horse  very  much  in  use  on  the  Borders,  ami 
admired  for  their  action  and  spirit.  This  gelding 
exhibits  such  a  form  as  to  constitute,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  vt-ry  perfection  uf  wliat  a  fjirai-horae 
should  be.  His  head  a  is  small,  bone  clean,  eyes 
prominent,  muzzle  fine,  and  ears  set  upon  tho 
crown  of  the  head.  His  neck  risee  with  a  fine 
crest  from  the  trunk  5  A  to  a,  and  tapers  to  the 
head,  which  is  beautifully  set  on  the  neck,  and 
seems  to  be  borne  by  it  with  ease.  His  limbs  taper 
gradually  from  the  body,  and  are  broad  and  flat" 
indicating  strength  ;  the  knee  Jc  is  straight,  broatl' 
and  strong,  and  the  fore-arm  i  broad  and  flat— all 
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excellent  points  in  the  leg  of  a  draught-liorse,  giv- 
ing it  strength  and  action.  The  back  of  the  fore- 
leg, from  the  fetlock  joint  ^to  the  body  o,  \s  straight, 
indicating  no  weakness  in  the  limb — a  failing  here 
causing  the  knees  to  knuckle,  and  rendering  the 
horse  unsafe  in  going  down-hill.  The  hind-legs  m, 
as  well  as  the  fore  ones  k  and  Z,  stand  directly 
under  the  hodj,  forming  firm  supports  under  it. 
The  bodj  is  beautifully  symmetrical.  The  shoulder 
sFopes  b.ickward  from  A  to  i,  the  withers  at  b 
being  high  and  thin.  The  sloped  position  of  the 
shoulder  affords  a  proper  seat  for  the  collar,  and 
provides  tlie  muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade  g  with 
a  long  lever  to  enable  them  to  throw  the  fore-legs 
easily  forward  ;  and  with  such  a  shoulder  a  horse 
can  not  stumble.  The  back,  from  b  to  c,  is  short, 
no  longer  than  to  give  room  for  the  saddle. 
The  chest,  from  b  to  o,  is  deep,  giving  capacity 
for  the  lungs  to  play  in,  and  room  for  the 
Tuuscles  required  in  draught.  The  top  of  the 
•^jnarter  from  e  to  d  \s  rounded,  the  flank,  from 
'C  to  n,  deep,  and  the  hind-quarter,  from /to  «,  long. 
On  looking  on  the  entire  side  profile  of  the  animal, 
'tfhe  body  seems  made  up  of  two  large  quarters, 
ijoined  together  by  a  short  thick  middle,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  strength  and  action ;  and  the  limbs, 
neck  and  head,  are  so  attached  to  the  body  as  to 
appear  light  and  graceful.  In  a  well-formed  horse, 
I  may  remark  that  the  line  from  the  fetlock  joint  I 
ito  the  elbow  joint  o,  is  equal  to  that  from  the  joint 
0  to  the  top  of  the  withers  b.  In  a  low-shouldered 
^leggy-horse,  the  hne  I  o  \s  much  longer  than  the 
line  0  b  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  horse,  the  body  b  o 
is  rather  deeper  than  the  leg  Z  o  is  long,  realising  the 
'd«fiideratum  in  a  farm-horse  of  a  thick  middle  and 
-short  legs.  The  line  across  the  ribs  from  g  to/ is, 
like  the  back,  short,  and  th«  ribs  are  round.  He 
was  16  hands  high.  »  ♦  *  This  horse's  name 
was  Farmer^  h\»  waik  was  stately,  and  b«  could 


draw  3  tuns  on  level  ground,  including  the  weight 
of  the  wagon.  He  was  a  well-known  horse  on 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  for  some  years,  and  was 
generally  admired.  f\ 


riQ.    2 — THK  DRAUOnT   STALLlOIi. 

Fig.  2  is  a  portrait  of  a  black  draught-stallion. 
The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  portrait  of  the 
the  same  horse,  drawn  by  the  celebrated  painter 
Thos.  Lakdsser.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  justly  remarks  such  a  portrait  "  alone  woffeld 
give  eclat  to  any  work."  The  horse  was  a  thorough- 
bred Clydesdale,  and  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at 
Gla.sgow  in  October,  1837,  and  obtained  preraiunis 
elsewhere. 

He  was  fully  ,17  hands  high;  and  though 
otherwise  a  large  animal,  being  8  feet  7  inches  in 
length,  his  action  was  high  and  uncommonly  light 
On  comparing  him  generally  with  the  gelding  just 
described,  though  his  body  is  longer,  both  hind 
and  fore  quarters  are  long  and  deep,  exhibiting  a 
large  display  of   muscle.    Like  all  stallions,  hia 
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neck  rises  beautifully  from  his  body  5  e,  in  a  full 
crest  from  5  to  «,  evincing  that  castration  and  work 
have  a  powerful  etfect  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck   of  geldiugs.     The  shoulder 
slopes  well  back  from  e  to  5,  giving  freedom  of 
action  to  the  fore-legs,  while  the  muscle  at  to,  being 
fully  developed,  assists  in  imparting  strength  to  that 
action.     The  hind-quarter,  from  g  to  A,  is  long  and 
deep.     The  fore-leg  is  straight,  and  short  from  knee 
to  fetlock,  2)  to  71,  the  bone  under  the  knee  strong 
md  the  fore-arm  I  flat  and  broad.     On  comparison' 
the  fore-legs  of  the  gelding  are  fully  more  hand- 
some.    The  hind-legs  o  are  remarkably  so.     The 
jweep  of  line  from  the  crown  of  the  head  a  along 
;he  back  to  the  tail-head  d  is  truly  elegant,  giving 
I  very  fine  top  to  the  quarter.     The  fullness  of  the 
lair  m  the  tail  d  k  indicates  great  strength  of  back. 
Jis  eye  was  good,  though  some  what  small,  and 
he  ratch  of  white  down  his  face  marred  the  beauty 
it  his  countenance;  and  both  the  hind  legs  being 
rhite  was   also   against  his  general  appearance, 
lis  disposition   was    remarkably  docile,   and    his 
rhole  demeanor  harmless.     His  constitution  was 
ood,  and  he  was  an  excellent  traveler.     He  was 
gay,  lively,  beautiful  horse  when  run  out,  and  his 
ction  was  apparently  very  easy  to  himself. 
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for  the  growth  and  subsequent  egress  of  the  foal 
This  mare  gave  up  foal-bearing  at  an  early  age.      ' 
The  Clydesdales  are  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  horses  in   the    world.      They    are    the 
favorite  dray-horses  of  London,  and    their  great 
size  and  strength  always  strike  a  stranger  on  his 
first  visit   to  London.      For  heavy  plowing  they 
are  admirable,  but  are  not  so  active  as  the  Suffolk. 
As  we  have  before  said,  they  are  not  as  popula^ 
farm-horses  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.     On 
the  lighter  soils  the  Suffolks  are  considered  prefer- 
able.    In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
portrait  of  a  prize  Suffolk  stallion,  engraved  for  the 
Genesee  Farmer  a  few  years  since.     It  will  be  new 
to  many  of  our  readers,  and  those  who  have  seen  it 
before  will  be  glad  to  look  at  it  again.     He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  horse  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PLANTING. 


FIG.    3 — THE     DBAUGHT    MARE. 

Fig  3  is  the  portrait  of  a  brown  draught  mare. 
le  gained  the  first  premium  at  every  show  where 
e  was  exhibited.  She  was  an  exceedingly  hand- 
me  and  beautiful  mare.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
3WS  the  easy,  flowing  lines  of  her  whole  cou- 
ir^  and  also  the  great  substance  of  both  fore 
d  hind  quarters. 

Die  rise  and  crest  of  her  neck  from  5  to  a, 
i    trom    e    to    «,    are    remarkably   fine.     The 


The  Eev.  W.  A.  Black,  of  Butler  County,  Pa., 
writes :  "  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  plantmg,  &c., 
according  to  the  zodiacal  signs?  The  t^ermans] 
who  pay  great  respect  to  them,  are  very  successful 
gardeners.     Give  us  some  light  on  this  subject." 

We  have  no  light  to  give.  We  are  in  total  dark- 
ness.    Such  subjects  are  too  high  for  Us. 

That  the  Germans  are  successful  gardeners  we 
well  know,  but  is  it  because  they  consult  the  moon 
and  stars?  May  we  not  just  as  well  say  "the 
Germans,  who  are  very  successful  gardeners,  eat 
sour-Tcrout  and  drink  lager-,  therefore  fermented 
cabbage  and  bitter  beer  are  necessary  to  success  in 
horticulture !" 

Pliny  tells  us  that  a  Roman  gardener,  C.  Ftra- 
iNUS  Ckesintjs  was  so  successful  in  raisin o-  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
Senate  of  practicing  magic.  He  was  arrested  and 
compelled  to  produce  his  tools.  He  brought  his 
spade,  hoe,  rake,  &c.,  and  exclaimed:  "  These  are 
the  implements 


„  -     --.     .    -------- -™--^    -.-..      .... , . of  magic  that  I  use."    He  used 

±  from  5  to  c  is  somewhat  hollow   and  there  is    them  freely,  and  that  was  all  the  magic  there  wis 
orresponding  depression  of  the  belly  at  z,  both      r      +    v  "  jo  iuaj^io  ujci  e  was 

ng  the  effects  of  foal-bearing ;  as  there  is,  be- 1  ^"^"*  ^^'^  matter.     And  we  think  if  it  was  not  for 

"the  untiring  industry  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
thorough  culture  they  give  their  land,  their  study 
of  the  signs  would  be  of  little  use  to  them. 


es,  a  slackness  of  the  flank  in  front  of  g,  a  usual 
iciency  in  hrood-niares.  The  top  of  the  rump 
m  c  to  (^  is  very  fine.  The  shoulder  slopes  well 
rn  e  toft,  indicating  good  action  ;  the  muscles  are 
11  developed  on  the  fore-quarter  from  e  to/,  indi- 
ing  power  in  draught;  the  ribs  are  round,  and 

barrel  long  from  /to  g,  a  favorable  configura- 
1  in  a  brood-mare  for  giving  room  for  tbe  growth 
,he  fcetiis.  The  hind-quarter  from  gr  to  A  is  long. 
}  legs  are  placed  directly  under  the  body,  the 
3-knee  I  being  broad  and  strong,  tlie  back  of  the 
}-legfroia  the  fetlock  m  to  the  body  straight, 

the  fore-arm  h  broad  and  flat.  Beside  round- 
3  and  length  of  rib,  a  brood-mare  should  be  wide 


SuPEBPnOSPHATB  FOR  OORN  AND  PoTATOKS. P. 

Sdtton,  of  Ransom,  Penn.,  informs  us  that  he  used. 
a  barrel  of  Rhodes'  superphosphate  of  lime  on 
corn  and  potatoes  last  year.  It  had  little  eflfect  oa 
the  corn,  but  "on  the  potatoes  there  was  a  very 
great  difference— a  difference  of  forty  bnsliels  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  superphosphate."  Mr.  S.  says 
had  he  used  all  the  superphosphate  on  the  potatoes 


_^  .,  _  „  he  should  have  realized  a  profit  of  $43.33  per  acre 

3SS  the  nook-bone.s  and  the  pelvia,  to  afford  room  |  from  the  use  of  this  fertilizer.         ^  f  « 
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SHEEP    AND    SHEEP    HUSBANDRY. 

This  subject  was  selected  for  discussion  at  a  re- 
cent Legislative  Agricultural  Meeting  in  Boston. 
We  find  an  interesting  report  in  the  Boston  Culti- 
vator.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  George  B.  Loeing, 
Baid: 

The  importance  of  sheep-hnsbandry  -was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  civilized  peo[)le.  It  had  de- 
clined in  Massachusetts  from  can-es  which  seemed 
not  to  be  generally  understood.  He  thought 
that  when  communication  was  directly  opened 
with  the  West,  the  competition  with  which  the 
farmers  of  this  State  were  forced  to  contend, 
produced  a  temporary  decline  in  agriculture,  and 
sheep,  being  a  kind  of  stock  easily  disposed  of, 
were  the  first  to  be  turned  off.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  high  price  of  wool  which  has  lately 
prevailed,  furnish is  a  great  inducement  to  return 
to  the  keeping  of  sheep.  To  render  the  business 
profitable  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  we 
should,  in  the  choice  of  breeds,  consider  well  all 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Our  pastures  are  not  generally  good  enough  to  sup- 
port the  larger  breeds  of  sheep,  winch  can  only  be 
made  profitable  where  good  food  is  abundant,  and 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  mutton.  Here  wool 
is  the  great  object,  and  it  is  for  this  that  fiiicks  are 
kept.  Hence  the  Merino,  including  its  sub-varie- 
ties, had  been,  and,  it  was  thought,  wmild  continue 
to  be,  the  principal  breed  kei)l  in  the  State.  No 
other,  it  was  contended,  could  return  so  mucli 
money  in  wool.  Mutton  did  not  enter  into  our 
list  of  marketable  articles  to  a  snfticient  extent  to 
render  it  an  object  of  special  attention.  It  was 
doulitful  whether  it  could  be  produced  at  a  profit; 
but  whether  it  could  or  not,  it  was  urged  that  the 
Mtsrino  would  give  more  meat  than  any  other 
bre«d,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  feeding.* 
The  Valley  of  tlie  Connecticut  and  a  few  of  tiie 
best  grazing  districts,  were  thought  to  comprise  all 
of  this  State  on  which  any  of  the  English  dreeds 
of  sheep  could  be  made  profitable.  Various  ex- 
amples ot  the  ])rofit,s  derived  from  the  breeding  of 
good  Merino  sheep,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  were  cited.  The  heavy-fieeced  sheep  of 
the  type  represented  by  the  flock  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  Vermont,  were  tlionght  to  be  most  desi- 
rable.' In  regard  to  fat  lambs  for  the  butcher,  the 
production  of  which  had  been  ropre.-iented  as  very 
])r(ifitatde,  farmers  should  take  care  not  to  be  de- 
luded by  advice  to  engage  in  the  t)UHines->.  It  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  sheei)- 
liusbandry. 

Sanfoi'.d  Howard  thought  t|e  proper  question 
to  bo  considered  by  the  tanner  wiio  intended  to 
keep  sheep,  was  Ik.w  he  c>uld  make  the  most 
money  from  his  flock  in  tlie  |)articular  locality 
•where  he  was  situated.  As  circnmstance.s  vary, 
the  breed  which  would  give  the  greatest  profit  in 


•  Is  not  ihe  Do.!lor  raisUken  on  Ihlt  point?  We  have  no 
*>ubt  Ihe  M«^rino»  will  produce  more  voool  for  the  food  con- 
tamed  than  the  Eiifjliih  breeds  -f  elieep.  but  have  never  l)cf.T« 
•een  it  claimed  that  th<>y  would  affoni  more  mutton.  Vr'c  think 
b  could  easily  be  nbown  that  ioch  is  very  far  from  being  the  ca»e. 
Koa.  Qbnwu  Faiuuk. 


some  cflse.s,  wouM  not  do  so  in  all.  Where  wool 
is  almost  the  sole  object,  no  breed  afforded  so  nuich 
profit,  in  tliis  country,  as  the  Merino.  That  breed 
also  artoi"<-led  better  returns  than  others  wlien  ke|  t 
on  poor  pastures.  But  whore  good  keeping  is 
supplied,  and  markets  where  mutton  is  in  demand 
are  accessible,  ^ome  otlier  breeds  are  more  profita- 
ble. Tlic  admission  which  has  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  suricess  of  the  English  breeds  in  the 
Valley  of  fhe  Connecticut  anil  some  other  sections, 
was  deemed  sutticieiit  to  sliow  that  the  Merino  can 
not  be  the  must  profitable  every wiie.re.  Tho 
Merino  is  .'ilow  in  maturing,  and  does  nut  fatten  at 
an  early  age  so  well  as  some  of  tlie  English  breeds. 
Hence,  where  tat  lambs  are  desired,  the  latter 
breeds  are  preferred.  He  referred  to  various  per- 
sons who  have  made  the  production  of  fat  lambs  a 
good  business.  Mr.  Tiiokne,  of  New  York,  kept  a 
hundreil  common  and  grade  ewes  which  are  put 
to  South  Down  rams,  and  bring  land)s  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  fore  part  of  March. 
They  are  sold  when  about  three  montlis  old  at 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  head.  The  ewes 
which  bring  these  lambs  are  bought  in  the  fall. 
Being  well  fed  while  suckling  their  lamb?-,  their 
condition  is  so  well  kept  up  that  they  soon  get  fat 
on  grass,  after  their  lambs  are  taken  off,  and  are 
sold  to  the  butcher  for  more  than  tiieir  first  cost; 
so  that  in  less  than  a  year  they  return  tlieir  owner 
their  lambs,  their  wool  and  their  own  carcasses. 
Other  ewes  are  then  bought  in,  and  the  same 
course  repeated.  Various  pfrsons  in  tIii-<  State 
were  referred  to  wjio  have  t'oi-  sevei'al  jears  pro- 
duced early  fat  lambs,  which  have  been  sold  at 
about  the  same  pi-ices  as  th(»*ie  before  mentiimed. 

Hon.  Simon  Bkown  refern-d  to  various  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  management 
of  sheep  within  the  jn^riod  of  his  experience,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  belter  siielter  in  winter,  lie 
thought  every  farmer  should  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  kind  of  sheej)  lie  could  derive  most  profit 
from,  and  then  |)rocure  the  best  blood  and  keej)  it 
jiure.  The  success  of  Mr.  Campbki.i,,  of  Vermont, 
in  breeding  pure  Meiino.s,  was  spoken  of.  He 
thought  New  England  farmers  genei-ally  should 
practice  mixed  liusbandry.  They  should  keep 
sheep  because,  in  addition  to.other  reasons  in  their 
behalf,  they  in:prove  the  land.  Mr.  Field,  of 
Northfield,  had  proved  this  by  past iii-ing  sheep  on 
land  which  had  run  out  under  liie  grazing  of  cat- 
tle, but  which  im|iroved  nndt-r  slieep.  In  anoth.er 
case,  sheep  were  stated  to  have  killci!  out  l)arb(.  rry 
bushes  and  other  shrubs,  and  covered  the  land  with 
good  grass. 

Mr.  HrBBARD,  of  Sunderland,  would  urge  farm- 
ers to  keep  sheep  for  the  benefit  of  their  land.  Id 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  the  fattening  of 
shee[)  is  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  cultivntion  of  to- 
bacco, the. manure  being  best  of  any  tor  that  crop, 
Early  lami)S  are  profitalile.  An  instance  was  cited 
where  eighty  lambs  were  reared  from  fifty  eweft 
k  man  in  Hatfield  sells  lambs  in  May  at  six  dollnni 
per  head.  The  ewes  and  lamlis  are  fed  on  turnipi 
and  hay.  He  (Mr.  H.)  did  not  know  what  breed 
they  were,  but  they  were  not  .Merino.-*. 

Mr.  TowRU,  of  Lanesboro',  thought  every  farmet 
should  choose  his  course  according  to  ciicumstanres 
Lanesboro'  was  formerly  noted  for  its  ficx-ks  o\ 
SttXOQ  sheep,  of  which  there  were  at  one  time  12,000 
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They  were  email  and  not  hardy — produced  about 
ttiree  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece.  Lately  tliey  liad 
given  place  to  the  Vermont  Merinos,  which  pro- 
duced four  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece.  Farmers  in 
his  neighborhood  had  injured  their  meadows  by 
turning  sheep  on  them  in  the  spring.  One  man  in 
Lanesboro'  fattens  lambs — has  them  dropped  in 
January  and  sells  them  in  May  at  three  dollars  per 
head. 

Mr.  Flower,  of  Agawam,  referred  to  the  Merino 
sheep  introduced  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  0.  Bates, 
of  Northampton,  forty  years  ago.  Farmers  are 
now  keeping  a  cross  from  these  sheep  with  some 
larger  breed,  and  they  are  regarded  as  more  profit- 
able. But  as  other  branches  of  farming  had  been 
found  Tnore  advantageous,  sheep-keeping  had  de- 
ohned  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  resided.  Still, 
sheep  were  useful  in  mixed  husbandry. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  West  Roxbury,  stated  that  he 
was  keeping  130  sheep,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  fat  lambs.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing lambs  which  were  dropped  in  February  and 
March  at  five  dollars  per  head  in  May.  He  had  a 
few  yearling  CotswoJds,  bred  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Brattleburo',  Vt.,  tiie  weight  of  which  is  from  139 
to  150  pounds  each.  The  fleeces  of  the  ewes 
weighed  from  12  to  14  pounds  each,  that  of  the 
ram  15  pounds  10  ounces,  unwashed.  He  feeds  his 
slieejj.  oti  clover  hay,  straw  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  latter  cost  $30  per  tun,  though  it  is  now 
dearer.  He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  rape  as  a 
crop  to  he  fed  ofl:'  by  sheep. 

Mr.  .Stephen  M.  Allen  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  having  a  regular  growth  in  wool  in  order  to 
make  a  strong  staple,  and  to  have  it  color  uni- 
formly. 

SAVING  AND  APPLICATION  OF  MANTTEE. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  The  key  to  successful 
agriculture  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  manure  iieap  of 
every  farmer  in  the  Eastern  States.  Land  requires 
feeding  with  some  kind  of  fertilizers,  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  the  same  as  an  animal  does 
to  be  kept  in  flesh.  No  crop  can  be  grown  upon 
any  soil,  except  grass,  without  drawing  therefrom 
certain  constituents  which  are" necessary  to  grow 
every  crop;  and  this  deficit  must  be  made  good 
with  miinure  of  some  kind,  or  the  land  will  deteri- 
orate, and  ultimately  become  barren. 

Now,  Nature  has  ordained  that  the  stock  kept 
by  the  farmer  shall  produce  in  excrement  every 
constituent  that  crops  lake  from  the  land ;  and  no 
farmer  ever  need  to  go  beyond  his  own  barn-yard 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  crops  of  anything, 
provided  that  he  keeps  live  stock  in  proportion  to 
the  fertilizing  requirements  of  his  farm. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day  is,  how  shall  barn-yard  manure  be  saved  and 
applied  to  the  sod  ? 

Many  farmers,  no  doubt,  think  that  there  is  no 
art,  no  skill  nor  science  in  this  matter,  and  con- 
sider a  man  quite  "green"  who  shall,  at  this  late 
day,  seek  for  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

A  m.'in  of  this  character  was  seen  last  season 
mixing  lime  and  ashes  with  his  barn-yard  manure ; 
and  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  proceeding,  replied,  "  why,  sir, 
tliat's  the  stuff  that  brings  out  the  real  essence  of 
the  dung,  and  it  goes  all  through  the  compost  l^p, 


and  m.-ikes  it  all  alike."  Yes,  it  diil  make  it  "all 
ahke,"  by  setting  the  ammonia  free,  wliich  is  the 
oidy  really  valuable  quality  in  any  barn-yard  man- 
ure, and  allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  at'no8[;h«re. 
That  farmer,  wiiile  working  his  composts,  said, 
"that's  capital  manure;  what  a  rich  smeil  it  has!" 
But  a  few  weeks  later,  on  carting  it  to  his^  field,  he 
could  not  perceive  much  of  any  "smell"  at  all,  for 
the  reason  that  its  virtues  had  all  gone  off  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Now,  if  tiii.H  m^m  had  used  gypsum  (plaster)  ia 
composting,  he  would  have  been  wise,  as  tliat  acta 
as  an  absorbent  of  the  ammonia,  and  prevents  its 
escape  till  it  is  in  the  soil,  when  the  plaster  gives 
out  the  ammonia  by  degrees,  as  the  crops  require  it. 

The  best  way  to  save  manure  is  to  have  a  stable 
so  made,  that  all  the  ui-ine  from  the  stock  can  be 
mixed  with  the  excrement,  and  the  whole  thrown 
into  a  cellar  that  is  water-tight.  If  the  dung  of  cattle 
and  horses  be  thus  disposed  of,  it  will  be  sufficient- 
ly moist  to  prevent  fire-fanging,  if  w«]l  mixed  in 
about  equal  parts,  which  should  always  be  done; 
— that  is,  when  the  stock  is  about  equally  divided 
in  horses  and  cattle.  Dry  horse  njanure  alone 
would  be  injured  in  such  a  cellar,  if  not  moistened 
and  stirred. 

The  next  best  way  of  saving  manure,  is  to  mix 
as  above  and  place  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  under  cover;  and  the  nest  best,  and  only  way 
that  every  farmer  has  at  command,  is  to  throw  the 
dung  into  the  barn-yard,  whicli  should  be  excava- 
ted with  a  hollow  in  tiie  centre,  and  lined  with  a 
stitf  clay,  and  keep  the  manure  well  covered  with 
litter,  to. prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Manure 
thus  treated  should  not  be  removed  till  it  has  had 
time  to  decompose.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  lit- 
ter mixed  with  it,  which  should  be  abundant. 

My  system  is,  to  leave  the  manure  made  in  the 
winter  in  the  yard,  to  wliich  I  add  that  made  from 
my  cows,  which  I  keep  in  the  yard  all  summer, 
and  feed  them  on  green  crops,  sown  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  grass  in  the  season  of  it.  They  lie  under 
a  shed  in  stormy  weather,  and  their  dung  is  scat- 
tered about  the  yard,  as  I  <lesire  it,  and  being  well 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  green  litter,  no  am- 
monia escapes,  and  all  becomes  well  decomposed 
by  fall. 

In  the  month  of  November,  or  early  in  Decem- 
ber, the  manure  is  thrown  into  two  or  three  heaps, 
made  as  compact  as  possible,  and  covered  with  lit- 
ter ;  aiid  as  soon  as  we  have  good  sledding  it  is 
drawn  to  the  fields  and  placed  in  oblong  heaps,  as 
near  where  it  is  to  be  used  as  possible,  and  pro- 
tected with  litter,  till  the  ground  thaws,  when  a 
slight  covering  of  earth  is  thrown  over  it,  which 
remains  till  the  manure  is  used,  and  which  keeps 
the  ammonia  from  escaping. 

It  depends,  however,  on  the  distance  one  has  to 
haul  his  manure,  and  the  usual  state  of  the  roads 
in  April  and  May,  whether  it  be  advisable  to  follow 
my  system.  But  in  Central  New  York,  one  fine 
day  in  May  is  worth  to  most  farmers  a  week  ia 
winter,  unless  some  important  job  of  hauling  saw- 
logs  or  wood  is  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  caa 
get  in  our  crops  in  season,  owing  to  the  backward- 
ness of  our  springs,  which  brings  nearly  all  the 
spring  work  in  planting  into  a  few  days;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  manure  that  a  farmer  requires  in  a 
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distant  field,  (or  his  hoed  crops,  be  hauled  out  in 
tlie  winter,  and  placed  nenr  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
a  trreat  deal  vt  time  is  saved,  when  every  hour  is 
worth  a  day  in  January  and  February. 

l>ut  some  tanners  say  that  they  can't  afford  to 
handle  over  their  manure  but  once.  But  these 
men  t'orfjet  that  every  time  a  pile  of  manure  is 
t*orked  over  and  repiled,  it  does  it  more  good  in  aid- 
ing decomposition  than  the  labor  of  forking  over  is 
svortli.  Take,  for  instance,  50  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure,  half  decomposed,  lying  in  the  yard  in 
November,  and  set  a.man  to  throwing  it  into  one 
or  two  heaps.  This  operation  produces  a  new  fer- 
mentation, however  cold  the  weather  may  be; 
and  in  the  spring  it  is  worth,  probably,  $5.00,  at 
least,  more  than  it  would  have  been  if  left  spread 
in  the  yard,  while  the  cost  of  piling  up,  is  less  than 
that  sum.  The  same  good  results  take  place  on 
hauling  out  the  manure  to  the  field,  if  piled  in 
large  compost  heaps;  and  in  May  it  is  in  excellent 
Cdudition,  and  enhanced  in  value  more  than  the 
labor  has  cost,  besides  being  where  it  is  icanted, 

I  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  "appli- 
cation" of  manures,  but  think  I  have  said  as  much 
as  friend  Harris  will  publishthis  time. 

T.  B.  Mi.NKR,  Ed.  Bural  American, 

Clinton,  New  York. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  BY  S.  W, 

Secretary  JonxsoN. — The  N.  Y.  State  Agri- 
cultural Journal  for  January,  is  an  improvement 
OQ  its  predecessors  ;  Secretary  Johnson's  detail  of 
his  visit  to  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  Genesee  Farm- 
er's editor,  the  Rothamsted  Farm,  is  very  inter- 
esting. Metiiinks  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
must  have  felt  themselves  glorified  in  the  flesh, 
when  tlieir  ex[)erimental  plots  were  thus  visited  by 
a  Committee  of  twenty  magnates  of  all  nationali- 
ties, iiut  that  gormand  English  lunch  must  have 
scandalized  the  French,  Italians  and  Spaniards  of 
the  Cvimraittee,  who  were  used  to  lighter  fare;  in- 
stead of  marbled  roast-beef,  they  probably  expected 
Bouille  aux  onions^  Maccaroni,  or  dos  sopas.  Long 
may  the  venerable  Secretary  live  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  i)resent  health,  youthfal  energy  and 
enthusiasm — an  honor  to  the  post  he  has  filled  con 
amove,  so  long,  so  diligently,  and  so  well.  Blessed 
is  that  man  who  is  so  far  exempt  from  the  common 
fate  of  our  poor  humanity,  that  his  energies  in- 
crease with  his  experience,  instead  of  decreasing 
witli  his  declining  years. 

The  Formation  of  Nitrates  in  the  Son.. — It 
appears  from  a  notice  in  the  last  GeneMe  Farmer. 
that  the  late  experiments  of  Soiionuein,  sliow  that 
in  every  case  where  rain-water  is  evaporated  from 
the  soil,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosf)liere  combines 
with  tiie  escaping  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  as  to 
form  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  appears,  also,  from 
hia  experiments,  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  also  readily  oxidised  by  the  aid  of  alkalies. 
Methinks  wo  here  find  the  solution  of  the  cause, 
why  old  leached  ashes,  that  have  lain  many  years 
in  a  pile  expose<l  to  the  air  and  rain,  are  better  fer- 
tilizers, particularly  for  the  wheat  crop,  than  fresh 
ashes  :  the  alK.ili  of  the  pile  having  been  thus  slowly 
coinbine<l  witli  the  nitroiren  of  the  air,  has  formed 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre). 

The  Ccltcre  of  Beans. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
<«culent  of  the  field  that  contains  more  nitrogen  to 


its  weight  than  beans  and  peas,  and  what  may 
seem  strange,  ttey  exhaust  the  soil  much  less  thaa 
any  of  the  cereal  grasses  of  oven  less  nutriment. 
The  reason  is  doubtless  that  by  the  aid  of  their 
large  and  numerous  leaves,  they  collect  much  more 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere  than  any  of  the 
cereals.  A  great  drawback  on  the  profit  of  grow- 
ing bush  beans,  particularly  on  clay  soils  is,  that  as 
soon  as  they  ripen  they  are  liable  to  get  stained  and 
mouldy,  particidarly  in  wet  weather;  pole  beans 
will  not  only  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  to  the 
square  rod,  but  they  may  be  harvested  in  good 
bright  order,  and  the  poles,  if  kept  dry,  will  last 
many  years.  When  the  buried  end  is  rotten,  it 
inay  be  cut  ofl:',  as  a  short  seven  foot  pole,  if  the 
vine  is  pinched  oflf  at  the  top,  brings  better  beans, 
longer  pods,  and  more  clusters,  than  tall  poles  and 
rampant  vines.  I  have  grown  the  long  pod  white 
kidney-bean,  seven  to  nine  beans  to  the  pod,  and 
a  full  peck  of  perfect  beans  to  the  rod  square.  The 
most  delicious  bean  for  this  soil  and  climate  is  the 
large  flowering  butter-bean ;  it  is  richer  with  us 
than  the  Lima  bean,  and  it  ripens  fuller  and  ear- 
her. 

That  farmer  who  largely  grows  the  leguminous 
plants,  beans,  peas,  and  their  cognate,  red  clover, 
feeding  the  same  liberally  to  bovines,  horses  and 
sheep ;  if  he  does  not  make  as  much  manure  as  his 
grass  or  grain  growing  neighbor,  it  will  be  enough 
richer  to  make  it  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the  light  drain 
upon  the  soil,  wliich  these  plants  make,  compared 
even  with  the  cereal  timothy  grass. 

Do  Sandy  Soils.  Leach  out  the  Salts  of 
Mantre? — It  is  contended  by  some  practical 
farmers  that  a  sandy  soil  leaches  out  the  fertilizing 
matter  of  the  manure,  and  hence  it  should  not  be 
applied  in  gutumn  for  spring  i)lauting.  I  take  it 
that  this  theory  of  leaching  is  true  only  when  ap- 
plied to  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  sand  ;  all  soils  con- 
taining ten  per  cent,  of  alumina  have  power  to  re- 
tain not  only  the  salts  of  potash,  but  ammonia  salts, 
while  it  will  not  hold  the  latter  from  escaping  to 
the  atmosphere  in  a  gaseous  form,  as  a  more  com- 
pact soil  would  do.  VoELCKER  found  on  experi- 
ments, that  in  a  sandy  soil,  pure  sand  excepted,  the 
fertilizing  matter  of  liquid  manure  w;is  not  leached 
through  it.  He  also  found  that  liquid  rn.inure pass- 
ing into  a  soil  very  deficient  in  lime,  left  its  lime  in 
the  soil,  thus  showing  that  the  projjerty  ot  soils  of 
stiM'ing  up  food  for  plants  extends  to  lime,  potash, 
and  phospheric  acid,  as  well  as  ammonia. 

The  principal  cause  why  manure  is  more  lasting 
on  an  adhesive  soil  than  on  a  loose  sandy  one,  is 
on  the  adhesive  soil.  A  highly  mariureil  corn  crop 
that  it  is  less  active  and  consequently  more  lasting 
on  a  loose  soil  is  much  earlier  and  quicker  than  on 
a  clay  loam,  because  the  loose  soil  takes  in  lieat  and 
air  and  its  manure  is  sooner  dissolved  into  plant 
food,  but  if  the  clay  is  mechanically  loosened  by 
hoe  and  cultivator,  it  comes  out  ei]ual  uX-  tlie  end 
of  the  race  and  with  less  loss  of  ammonia,  which 
in  part  escapes  from  a  loose  soil  to  the  atmosphere. 


Rabuits  and  Fruit  Trees. — It  is  said  that  the 
best  means  of  preventing  rabbits  from  gnawing 
fruit  trees  is  to  rub  the  bark  with  a  piece  of 
bAnI 
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In  Loudon's  EneyclopcRcLia  of  Agriculture  there 
are  chapters  on  the  agriculture  of  different  coun- 
tries, ancient  and  modern.  Among  them  is  one  on 
"  The  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States."  It  was  written  in  1831.  Since  then  our 
country  has  made  astonishing  advances  in  all  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  civilized  life,  and  of 
course  this  account  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  our 
present  condition.  It  is,  however,  int^'esting  to 
know  how  we  figured  in  what  is  even  now  the 
leading  and  best  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture  in 
the  world.  Our  readers  will  smile  at  some  of  the 
following  statements : 

"  The  Climate  of  the  United  States  must  neces- 
sarily vary  in  its  different  parts.  In  the  northeast 
tlie  winters  are  very  cold  and  the  summers  hot, 
changing  as  you  proceed  southward.  In  the  south- 
east, and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  summers 
are  very  hot,  and  the  winters  mild  and  pleasant. 
Among  the  mountains  it  is  cold  toward  the  north, 
and  temperate  in  the  south.  Beyond  the  moun- 
tains, ill  the  rich  valleys  of  Ohio,  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  delightful, 
till  we  approach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  it  is 
subject  to  extremes,  the  winters  being  very  cold. 
The  climare  must  be  chilled  among  mountains  con- 
stantly- covered  with  snow.  West  of  these  moun- 
tains the  climate  changes,  until  we  reach  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  resembles  that  of 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  prevailing 
•  winds  are  from  the  west,  and,  as  they  pass  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  water,  they  cool  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  deluge  the  country  with  fre- 
quent rain. 

"  The  Seasons  generally  correspond  with  those 
in  Europe,  but  not  with  the  equality  to  be  ex- 
pected on  a  continent,  as  eveji  during  the  summer 
heats  single  days  will  occur  which  require  the 
warmth  of  a  fire.  The  latitude  of  Labardor  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Stockholm,  and  that  of 
Canada  with  France,  but  the  climates  of  those 
places  are  widely  different.  It  M^ould  appear  from 
Humboldt,  that  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  continents,  in  the  same  lat- 
itude, is  between  AP  and  5"  in  favor  of  the  former. 

"  The  Surface  of  the  country  in  the  United 
States  presents  every  variety.  Tlie  northeastern 
part  of  the  coast  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  is  re- 
markably indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
Toward  the  south,  and  along  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico, 
the  land  is  level  and  sandy,  interspersed  With  many 
Bwamps  and  numerous  islands  and  inlets.  At  tlie 
outlets  of  many  of  the  rivers,  there  is  a  larji'e  por- 
tion of  alluvial  land,  which  is  particukrly  the  case 
along  the  Mississippi.  Beyond  tlie  head  of  tide- 
waters, there  is  a  tolerably  rich  and  agreeably  un- 
even country,  which  extends  to  the  mountains. 
The  mountainous  district,  on  the  Atlantic  -side  of 
the  countiy,  is  about  150  miles  in  breadth,  and 
1,200  miles  in  length.  It  extends  in  large  ridges, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  is  known  as  tlie 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Beyond  these  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  presents  a  surface  of  the 


finest  land  in  the  world.  To  the  westward  of  this 
valley  ai*e  the  mountains  of  Louisiana,  and  beyond 
these  the  bold  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Soil  of  the  United  States^  though  of  various 
descriptions,  is  generally  fertile ;  often,  on  the  east 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  a  rich,  brown, 
loamy  earth;  sometimes  a  yellowish  clay,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  sandy  toward  the  sea. 
There  are  considerable  marshes  and  salt-meadows, 
sandy  barrens  producing  only  a  few  pines,  and 
sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  wood.  On  the 
west  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains  the  soil  is  also 
generally  excellent;  and  in  Kentucky  some  spots 
are  deemed  too  rich  for  wheat,  but  the  product  may 
amount  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  About  six  feet 
below  the  surface  there  is  commonly  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. 

"  The  Landed  Property  of  the  United  States  is 
almost  universally  freehold,  having  been  purchased 
or  conquered  by  the  different  States,  or  by  the 
General  Government,  from  the  native  savages;  and 
either  lotted  out  to  the  conquering  army,  or  re- 
served and  sold  afterward  according  to  the  demand. 

"  The  Price  of  Land.,  though  low  when  not 
cleared,  rises  rapidly  in  value  after  a  very  slight 
occupation  and  improvement.  Instances  are  fre- 
quent of  a  rise  of  1000  per  cent,  in  about  ten  years. 
CoBBETT,  who  resided  in  1817  in  Long  Island, 
Avhichmaybe  considered  the  middle  climate  of  the 
United  States,  gives  the  price  of  a  cultivated  farm 
in  that  part  of  tiie  country.  '  A  farm  on  this 
island,'  he  says,  '  anywhere  not  nearer  than  thirty 
miles  off,  and  not  more  distant  than  sixty  miles 
from  New  York,  with  a  good  fiirm-house,  barn, 
stables,  sheds  and  sties ;  the  laud  fenced  into  fields 
with  posts  and  rails,  the  wood-land  being  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  of  the  arable  laud,  and 
there  being  on  the  farm  a  pretty  good  orchard; 
such  a  farm,  if  tlie  land  be  in  a  good  state,  and  of 
an  average  quality,  is  worth  sixty  dollars  an  acre, 
or  thirteen  pounds  sterling;  of  course,  a  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres  would  cost  £1,300.  The  rich 
lands  on  the  necks  and  bays,  where  there  are 
meadows  and  surprisingly  productive  orchards,  and 
where  there  is  water-carriage,  are  worth,  in  some 
cases,  three  times  this  price.  But  what  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  pretty  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  In  New 
Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  everywhere  the  price  dif- 
fers with  the  circumstances  of  water-carriage, 
quality  of  land,  and  distance  from  market.  When 
I  say  a  good  farm-house,  I  mean  a  house  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  general  run  of  farm-houses  in 
England;  more  neatly  furnished  on  the  inside; 
more  in  a  parlor  sort  of  style;  though  round  about 
the  house  things  do  not  look  so  neat  and  tight  aa 
in  England.' 

"  The  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  may  be 
considered  as  entirely  European,  and  chiefly  British. 
Not  only  is  the  climate  better  adapted  for  the 
British  agriculture,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  British  origin. 

"  The  natural  circumstances  of  lands  not  under 
culture  chiefly  affect  the  commencement  of  farm 
ing  operations.  In  general,  the  lands  purchased 
by  settlers  are  underwood,  which  must  be  felled  oi 
burned,  and  the  roots  grubbed  up — a  laborious  op- 
eration, which,  however,  leaves  the  soil  in  so  rich 
a  state  that  it  will  bear  heavy  crops  of  grain,  po 
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tatoes  and  tobacco,  with  very  little  culture  and  no 
manure,  for  several  years.  Sometimes  tlioy  are 
under  grass,  or  partially  covered  with  brushwood, 
in  whicii  tlie  operation  of  clearing  is  easier.  In 
either  case,  the  occupier  has  to  drain  where  neces- 
sary;  to  enclose  with  a  ring  fence,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  compact;  to  lay  out  and  make  the  farm-road; 
and  to  build  a  house  and  farmery.  The  latter  he 
constructs  of  timber,  sometimes  plastered  with 
neatness  and  taste,  as  in  England,  bat  generally 
with  logs  and  mud,  as  in  Poland  and  Russia.  With 
timber  he  generally  forms  also  his  fences,  though 
tJiorn  aud  other  live  hedges  are  planted  in  some  of 
the  earlier-cultivated  districts. 

"  The  iisual  practice  of  settlers  with  capital  may 
be  very  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Birkbeok. 
This  gentleman  having  purchased  an  estate  of  1440 
acres,  in  the  Illinois,  and  fixed  on  that  part  of  it 
which  he  intended  as  his  future  residence  and  farm, 
'the  first  act  was  building  a  cabin,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  spot  where  the  house  was  to 
stand.  This  cabin  is  built  of  round  straight  logs, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  lying  upon  each  other, 
and  notched  in  at  the  corners,  forming  a  room 
eighteen .  feet  long  by  sixteen ;  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  logs  "chunked,"  that  is,  filled  with  slips 
of  wood;  and  "mudded,"  that  is,  daubed  with  a 
plaster  of  mud;  a  spacious  chimney,  built  also  of 
logs,  stands  like  a  bastion  at  one  end;  the  roof  is 
well  covered  with  four  hundred  clap-boards  of  cleft 
oak,  very  mucii  like  the  pales  used  in  England  for 
fencing  parks.  A  hole  is  cut  through  the  side, 
called,  very  properly,  the  "door  (the  through)," 
for  which  there  is  a  "  shutter,"  made  also  of  cleft 
o«.k,  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges.  All  this  has 
been  executed  by  contract,  and  well  executed,  for 
twenty  dollars.  I  have  since  added  ten  dollars  to 
the  cost,  for  the  luxury  of  a  floor  and  ceiling  of 
•sawn  boards,  and  it  is  now  a  comfortable  habita- 
tion.' 

'■'■An  example  of  a  settler  who  began  -with  capi- 
t.il  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of 
eighty  dollars  of  the  price  of  160  acres  of  land  is 
given  by  the  same  author,  who  had  the  informa- 
tion from  the  settler  himself.  Fourteen  years  ago 
he  '  unloaded  his  family  under  a  tree,'  on  his  present 
estate,  where  he  has  now  two  liundred  acres  of 
excellent  land,  cleared  and  in  good  cultivation, 
capable  of  producing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  The  poor  emi- 
grant, having  collected  the  eighty  dollars,  repaired 
to  the  land-office,  and  entered  liis  (piarter  section, 
then  worked  his  way,  without  another  cent  in  his 
pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot  which  was  t<>  be  his 
future  abode,  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  containing  his 
family  and  his  little  all,  consisting  of  a  few  blankets, 
a  skillet,  his  rifle  and  his  ax.  Arriving  in  the 
spring,  after  putting  up  a  little  log  cabin,  he  pro- 
ceeded \a>  clear,  with  intense  lal)or,  a  ])lot  of  ground 
for  Indian  corn,  which  was  to  be  their  next  year's 
support;  hut  for  the  present,  being  without  means 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  flour,  he  depended  im  Ids 
gun  for  .subsistt^nce.  In  pursuit  of  the  game,  he 
was  compelled,  after  his  day's  work,  to  wade 
through  tfie  evening  dews,  up  to  his  waist  in  loni: 
grass  or  bushes;  and,  returning,  found  nothing  to 
tie  on  but  a  bear's  skin  on  the  cold  ground,  exposed 
to  every  blast  through  the  sides,  Mud  every  shower 
thruugli  the  opea  roof  of   his  wrtstched  dweiliug, 


which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  close,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  often  not  then.  Under  such 
distresses  of  extreme  toil  and  exposure,  debarred 
from  every  comfort,  many  valuable  lives  have  sunk, 
which  have  been  charged  to  the  climate.  The  in- 
dividual whose  case  is  here  included,  had  to  carry 
the  little  grain  he  could  procure  twelve  miles  to  be 
ground,  and  remembers  once  seeing  at  the  mill  a 
man  who  had  brought  his  corn  sixty  miles,  and 
was  compelled  to  wait  three  days  for  his  tnrn. 
Such  are  the  difiiculties  these  pioneers  have  to 
encounter;  but  they  diminish  as  settlements  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  are  only  heard  of  by  their 
successors, 

"  Tlie  political  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  aflfect  the  agriculturist  both  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  value  of  produce.  It  is  evident 
that  the  want  of  population  must  render  the  prico 
of  labor  high,  and  the  produce  of  land  low.  The 
cheapness  of  land  affords  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  at  so  easy  a  rate,  that  strong 
inducements  of  profit  are  required  to  detain  men 
m  the  condition  of  servitude.  Hence  the  high 
price  of  all  commodities,  not  simply  agricultural ; 
of  the  labor  of  mechanics  of  every  description ; 
and  hence  also  the  want  of  local  markets  for  grain, 
because  where  three-fourths  of  the  population  raise 
their  own  gr.ain  (which  is  the  calcnlniioii),  the  re- 
maining fourth  will  use  but  a  moderate  proportion 
of  the  spare  produce.  The  low  rate  of  land  and 
taxes  and  this  want  of  home  markt-ts  form  the  rea- 
son why  the  American  farmer,  notwithstanding  the 
price  of  labor,  affords  his  grain  so  cheap  for  ex- 
portation. Although  the  rate  of  produce  is  low, 
tiie  profits  of  the  American  f'Hrmers  are  high,  on 
account  of  the  small  capital  required. 

"  Tlte  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United 
States  include  all  tiiose  of  Britain  and  France.  The 
British  grains,  herbage,  plants  and  fruits  are  grown 
in  every  district.  What  a|)pears  at  first  sigl)t  very 
remarkable  is,  tliat  in  America  the  nntive  pastures 
(except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers)  consist  entirely 
of  annuals;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  coun- 
try is  bare  and  black  in  winter;  but  perennial 
grasses,  when  sdwn  in  the  uplands,  are  found  to 
thrive  in  many  situations.  The  grestest  quantity 
of  wheat  is  grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng- 
land. Maize  ripens  in  all  the  districts,  except  some 
of  the  most  northerly.  Rice  is  cultivareil  in  Vir- 
ginia and  on  the  Ohio;  and  the  vine  is  indigenous 
in  these  and  other  provinces,  thoutHi  its  culture  has 
not  yet  been  much  attempted.  Some  French  cul- 
tivators are  of  opinion  that  the  American  soil  and 
climate  are  unfavorable;  this,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  it  being  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  have  established  a  Swiss 
colony  for  its  culture,  at  Vevay,  in  Indiana;  and 
another  in  Louisiana  for  the  culture  of  the  olire. 
The  mulberry,  the  cotton  and  the  su<r>ir-oane  are 
cultivated  in  Virginia,  but  not  extensively.  Sugar 
is  procured  plentifully  in  the  woody  d  stricts,  hy 
tappiuir  dirterent  species  of  Maple,  especitdly  the 
siiccliarinum,  in  spring;  boiling  the  juice  till  it 
thickens;  and  then  granulating  it  by  letting  it 
.stand  and  drain  in  a  tub,  the  l>ottom  of  which  is 
pierced  with  small  holes.  The  sugar  obtained  does 
little  more  than  pay  for  the  lal)or. 

"  Of  the  Live  Stock  of  the  United  States,  the 
i  breed  of  horses  of  English  extraction  is,  in  gene- 
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1,  good,  as  are  the  cows  and  hogs.  In  many 
ses  tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  these  that 
iiy  be  grazed  in  the  unoccupied  woods:  all  that 
e  fanner  lias  to  do  is  to  protect  them  from  bears 
■d  wolves  at  particular  seasons,  and  to  keep  them 
me,  as  in  Russia  and  Switzerland,  by  giving  them 
It.  Sheep  are  totally  unfit  for  the  cliniate  and 
ite  of  the  country,  thougli  a  number  of  proprie- 
rs  have  been  at  great  pains  in  attempting  to  in- 
»duce  the  Merinos.  MutJ»n,  Birkbkck  observes, 
almost  as  abhorrent  from  an  American  palate  or 
■\c.y  as  the  flesh  of  swine  from  au  Israelite;  and 
e  stare  of  the  manufactures  does  not  give  great 
couragement  to  the  growth  of  wool  of  any 
[id,  of  Merino  wool  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other, 
uttcn  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  at 
out  half  the  price  of  beef;  and  the  Kentuckian, 
u)  would  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  for  a 
srino  ram,  would  dine  upon  dry  bread  rather 
an  taste  his  own  mutton.  A  few  sheep  on  every 
•in,  to supply  ojarse  wool  for  domestic  inanufac- 
re,  seems  to  be  all  that  ought  at  present  to  be  at- 
npted  in  any  part  of  America  that  I  have  yet 
jn.  Deep  woods  are  not  the  proper  abodes  of 
eep.  When  America  shall  have  cleared  away 
r  forests,  and  opened  her  uplands  to  the  breezes, 
ey  will  soon  be  covered  with  fine  turf,  and 
cks  will  be  seen  ranging  over  them  here  as  in 
lier  parts  of  the  world. 

'•^Agricultural  Operations  in  America  are  skil- 
ily  performed  by  tiie  farmersof  capital,  who  have 
the  best  implements  of  Europe;  by  the  poorest 
:.tlers  this  is  not  tiie  case,  from  want  of  stock; 
d  by  the  native  American  farmers,  from  indo- 
ice,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  their 
neral  defect.  An  American  laborer  is  most  ex- 
rt  at  tlie  use  of  the  ax  and  the  scythe ;  the 
ade  he  handles  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  and 
8  no  idea  of  banking,  hedging,  clijiping  or  cut- 
ig  hedges,  and  many  other  operations  known  to 
ery  laliorer  in  a  highly-cultivated  and  ench)sed 
untry  like  Btitain.  But  the  versatility  of  talent 
an  American  laborer  amply  compensates  for  his 
experience  in  these  operations,  atidjjs  more  use- 
in  his  circumstances.  In  handlini*  tiie  saw,  the 
mmar,  and  even  the  trowel,  the  British  laborer 
s  no  chance  with  him.  Most  of  tiiem  can  build 
louse,  mend  a  plow  or  wagon,  and  even  the  har- 
ss,  and  kill  and  dress  sheep  and  pigs. 
^^  Field  Labor's  in  America  require  to  be  per- 
•nied  with  much  greater  expedition  than  in 
igland.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  the 
msition  to  spring  is  sudden  ;  this  season  in  many 
ovirices  only  lasts  a  few  weeks,  wiien  summer 
mmences,  and  tlie  ground  becomes  too  hard  and 
y  for  the  operations  of  tillage.  Tlie  operations 
seed-time  nmst  thei-efore  be  performed  v^ith  the 
eatest  rapidity.  The  climate  of  New  York  may 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  North  America, 
lere  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  ren- 
red  bla'/k  by  frost.,  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
r,  and  continues  without  a  speck  of  green  till 
fiy.  Phiwing  generally  begins  in  the  last  week 
April;  oats  are  sown  in  that  month  ;  and  maize 
d  potatoes  about  the  middle  of  May.  By  the 
(1  of  May  the  wheat  and  rye  which  has  stood  the 
nier,  the  sjjring-sown  corn,  the  grass,  and  the 
nt  trees  appear  as  forward  as  they  are  at  the 
lue  period  in  England.     There  is  very  little  rain 


during  June,  July  and  August,  Cherries  ripen  in 
the  last  week  of  June;  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
harvest  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  is  half  over ; 
pears  ripen  in  tlie  beginning  of  August;  maize, 
rye  and  wheat  are  sown  during  the  whole  of  Octo- 
ber; corn  is  cut  in  the  first  week  of  September; 
peaches  and  apples  are  ripe  by  the  end  of  the 
month ;  the  general  crop  of  potatoes  is  dug  up  in 
the  beginning  of  November ;  and  also  turnips  and 
other  roots  taken  up  and  housed  ;  a  good  deal  of 
rain  falls  in  September,  October  and  November, 
and  severe  frosts  commence  in  the  first  week  of 
December,  and,  as  above  stated,  continue  till  the 
last  week  of  April.  Such  is  the  agricultural  year 
in  the  country  of  New  York.  Live  stock  require 
particular  attention  during  the  long  winter;  and 
unless  a  good  stock  of  Swedish  turnip,  carrot,  or 
other  roots,  has  #een  laid  up  ft)r  them,  they  will 
generally  be  found  in  a  very  wretched  Btate  in 
April  and  May. 

'•  The  Civil  Circumstances  of  the  United  States 
are  unfavorable  to  the  domestic  enjoyments  of  a 
British  farmer  emigrating  thither.  Many  priva- 
tions must  be  suifered  at  first,  and  some,  probably, 
for  one  or  two  generations  to  come.  The  want  of 
society  seems  an  obvious  drawback  ;  but  this  Biuk- 
BKOK  has  shown  not  to,  be  so  great  as  might  be 
imagined.  Wlien  an  emigrant  settles  among 
American  farmers,  he  will  generally  find  them  a 
lazy,  ignorant  people,  priding  themselves  in  their 
freedom,  and  making  little  use  of  their  privileges; 
but,  when  he  settles  among  other  emigrants,  he 
meets  at  least  with  a  people  who  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  and  of  life,  and  who  display  often 
great  energy  of  character.  These  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  uninteresting,  whatever  may  be  their 
circumstances  as  to  fortune ;  and,  when  there  is 
something  like  a  parity  in  this  respect  and  in  intel- 
lectual circnmstances,  the  social  bond  will  be  com- 
plete. It  must  be  considered  that  one  powieriuUy 
operating  circumstance  must  exist,  whatever  be 
the  difference  of  circumstances  and  intellect;  and 
tiiat  is,  an  agreement  in  politics  both  as  to  the 
country  left  and  that  adopted.  For  the  rest,  the 
vpant  of  society  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  sup- 
plied by  the  press,  there  being  a  regular  jjost  in 
every  part  of  tiie  United  States,  and  numerous 
American  and  European  newspiipers  and  periodi- 
cal works  circulated  there.  Biukbkok  mentions 
that  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  the 
Monthly  and  other  magazines,  and  the  London 
newspapers  are  as  regularly  read  by  him  at  the 
prairie  in  Illinois,  as  they  were  at  his  farm  of  Wan- 
borough  in  Suffolk ;  and  that  all  the  difference  is, 
that  they  arrive  at  the  prairie  three  months  later 
than  they  did  at  his  British  residence.  We  have 
seen  sketches  of  the  houses  erected  by  this  gentle- 
man, and  by  some  others  who  have  settled  around 
him,  and  we  consider  them  by  no  means  deficient 
eithej  in  apparent  commodionsness  or  effect.  They 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  best  houses  of  Switzer- 
land and  Norway.  Birkbfck  and  part  of  his 
family  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  Wabash  in 
1825.  an  event  which  must  be  deeply  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  any  thing  of  this  intelligent,  enter- 
prising and  benevolent  character. 

'■^  The  Want  of  Domestic  Servants  \»  2k  considera- 
ble drawback  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  especially  in  the  new  settlements.    Families 
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who  remove  into  Western  America,  Birkbeck  ob- 
Berves,  sliould  bring  with  them  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  dispense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  ser- 
vants. To  be  easy  and  comfortable  there,  a  man 
should  know  how  to  wait  on  himself  and  practice 
it.  In  other  respects,  this  gentleman  and  his  friends 
hope  to  live  on  their  estates  at  the  prairie  '  much 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  live  in  England.' 

"  As  a  Country  for  a  British  Farmer  to  Emi- 
grate to,  we  consider  the  United  States  as  superior 
to  every  other,  in  two  respects :  First,  on  account 
of  its  form  of  government,  by  which  property  is 
secure,  and  personal  liberty  greater  than  anywhere 
else,  consistently  with  public  safety,  and  both  main- 
tained at  less  expense  than  under  any  government 
in  the  world ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  stock  of 
people  being  generally  British,  and  speaking  the 
English  language.  The  only  objection  we  have  to 
America  is  the  climate — the  loflg  and  severe  win- 
ter, and  the  rapid  and  hot  spring  and  summer. 
Land  equally  good,  and  nearly  as  cheap,  may  be 
had  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Poland ;  but  who 
that  knows  any  thing  of  the  governments  of  these 
countries,  would  voluntarily  put  himself  in  their 
power  while  the  United  States  were  accessible?" 

ITALIAN    HONEY    BEES. 


Eds.  Genesee  Farmeh:  In  answer  to  the  nu- 
merous letters  of  inquiry  pertaining  to  tbts  new 
species,  allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  to  give  a  description  of  this  peculiar  kind 
of  bee. 

When  they  were  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. I  regarded  them  more  of  a  humbug  than  an 
improved  species  of  honey  bee,  and  no  doubt  but 
others  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  But 
after  due  consideration  and  experiments  for  the 
past  three  years,  I  have  become  fully  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  the  native  bee.  They  seem 
to  be  a  very  tough,  hardy  bee,  will  stand  the  cold 
of  our  northern  winters  better,  collect  honey  much 
faster,  work  earlier  in  the  morning  and  later  at 
night  than  our  native  kind.  The  queens  are  more 
prolific,  and  will  brood  much  faster  than  the  com- 
mon species.  They  will  collect  honey  from  some 
species  of  flowers  which  other  bees  pass  by.  Their 
proboscis  seems  to  be  a  trifle  longer,  and  being 
stronger  and  more  active  they  will  frequently  tear 
the  anthers  of  flowers  open  to  obtain  the  sweets, 
which  the  common  bee  will  never  do,  and,  as  has 
been  frequently  alleged,  will  collect  honey  from 
tlie  smaller  species  of  red  clover.  Tlieir  size  is 
governed  by  tiie  size,  of  the  cells  where  they  are 
reared.  If  comb  of  other  bees'  make  is  used,  they 
will  be  about  the  same  size  as  our  common  bees. 
lint  if  they  are  allowed  to  build  their  own  brood- 
comb  they  will  be  considerably  larger. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  tliat  the  Italians 
have  no  weapon  of  defense.  Tl)is  is  an  error,  as  I 
learned  in  the  early  part  of  my  experiments.  I 
then  thought  they  had  instruments  of  warfare  of 
unnsual  length.  By  careful  management  I  find 
they  are  much  less  liable  to  sting  than  the  old 
kind.  Bee-keepers  who  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted witli  the  nature  of  bees,  would  do  well  to 
use  a  fumigation  y)ipe,  which  will  render  any  swarm 
perfectly  manageable  in  less  than  ten  secimds. 
They  can  be  even  shook  out  of  the  hive,  and  not  a 
bee  will  resent  it. 


Tliey  seem  to  differ  very  materially  in  coloi 
well  as  in  the  shape  of  their  body,  from  the  c 
mon  kind.  Their  bodies  seem  to  be  somew 
longer,  and  taper  to  near  a  point.  The  workers 
all  marked  by  a  series  of  gold  bands,  encirc 
their  bodies  just  under  their  wings.  The  drc 
are  not  so  strongly  marked.  The  workers  res 
ble  the  common  yellow  wasp  quite  as  much  as  t 
do  the  common  kind  of  bees.  The  queens  var 
color ;  some  of  them  are  a  dark  brown,  others* 
quite  light,  approacl^'g  to  near  a  gold  color; 
the  progeny  of  a  dark  queen  bear  the  mark  qi 
as  plain  as  a  light  colored  one. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  habits  I  can  not  sp 
very  favorably,  unless  it  is  for  the  robbery  of 
common  stocks.  In  that  capacity  they  will  ej 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Being  very  smart : 
active,  they  will  make  their  way  into  any  comn 
hive  and  get  a  load  of  honey  and  make  their  esc 
unharmed.  They  will  have  a  full  hive  whethei 
is  a  good  honey  season  or  not ;  and  I  have  : 
quently  had  them  fill  two  hives  by  placing  one 
the  top  of  the  other. 

I  would  advise  all  persons  who  engage  in  tl 
culture  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  hive  conts 
ing  the  native  species  very  small,  to  prevent  be 
robbed  by  them.  The  entrance  of  the  Ital 
swarms  should  also  be  contracted  to  prevent  th 
robbing  neighboring  apiaries.  The  Italians 
not  so  liable  to  rob  their  own  species. 

£urhngt(m,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1S63.  K.  P.  Kjddei 


NOTES    BY    S.    W, 

Eds.  Geitesee  Farmeh:  I  see  that  you  fa^ 
grinding  cobs  with  corn  for  feeding  cattle.  Wb 
cobs  are  worth  $4.00  per  tun  as  fuel  and  kindlin 
wood,  and  the  potash  is  saved,  I  think  they  i 
worth  more  as  fuel  than  for  grinding  as  food. 

I  am  making  a  large  pile  of  manure  from  o 
cow,  treating  her  excrements  every  morning  wi 
sawdust,  turner's  shavings  and  coal-ashes.  Eith 
of  these  wj^  condense  or  absorb  all  the  risi; 
effluvia.  I  do  not  wheel  it  out  on  my  lot  and  gs 
den  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  not  thi 
nntil  it  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Tliat  which  I  put  ( 
my  grass  patch  1  shall  try  to  have  fermented  befo 
spreading. 

I  have  trenched  a  piece  of  hard  clay  that  h 
always  heretofore  laid  to  commons,  hoping,  wi 
the  aid  of  my  compost,  to  have  it  fit  for  a  coj 
crop  by  the  5th  of  May. 

I  have  a  bushel  of  Isabella  grapes  spread  out  ( 
newspapers,  up  chamber,  where  they  keep  co 
but  hardly  freeze.  They  have  "sliriv'elled  "  vei 
much,  but  their  juice  is  very  sweet. 

The  greatest  luxury  I  have  of  my  own  growir 
is  some  rongh-pod  butter  beans.  The  long-i)o 
caseknife  pole  beans  yield  better,  but  they  are  n( 
as  rich,  neither  are  the  Liinas. 

''Old  Hurricane,"  in  the  Country  Oentl&mai 
tells  the  true  story  of  carrot-growing.  Beets  ai 
more  prolific,  and  may  be  got  at  half  the  expense 
and  I  find  that  the  long  blood  beet  is  sweeter  tha 
carrot.  It  will  not  grow  as  large  as  the  Weorsel 
but  may  be  set  closer  tf>getlier.  I  grew  enough  fc 
my  cow  on  a  very  small  space. 
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SPIRIT   OF  THE    AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 


Sheep  in  Kansas.— The  editor  of  the  Leavenworth 
Kansas)  Comervatwe,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
irm  in  that  neighborhood,  vrhere  there  are  1,225  sheep, 
'hirty  of  them  were  bought  in  Vermont,  two  hundred  in 
[icWgan,  and  four  hundred  in  Iowa.     He  says : 

"  Some  of  them  are  "proud  as  a  sheep"  of  their  lineage, 
^ear  the  daintiest  fleeces,  and  cost  as  high  as  two  hundred 
nd  fifty  dollars  each.  Thew'are  the  Spanish  Merino,  the 
'aular  Merino,  the  French  Merino  and  the  savory  South 
towns." 

Mr.  Baknes  prefers  the  Spanish  Merino  for  this  latitude 
nd  raises  only  from  that.  They  are  hardy,  compact  in 
)rm,  shear  more  than  the  French  Merino,  and  cost  less 
)r  keeping.  His  Spanish  Merino  ewes  sheared  from  six 
)  seven  and  one  quarter  pounds  each,  ot  washed  wool, 
he  bucks  sheared  from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  and 
half  of  washed  wool. 

The  fine  sheep  shear  about  twice  as  much  as  the  coarse, 
nd  fine  wool  is  usually  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than 
aarse  wool. 

He  expects  to  shear  5,500  lbs  of  wool  in  the  spring.— 
t  fifty-five  cents  per  lb,  this  wool  will  bring  in  the 
leasant  little  income  of  $3,025.  And  in  addition  to  the 
■ool,  there  is  fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  lambs.  Last 
ear  Mr.  Barnes  raised  three  hundred  lambs  from  five 
undred  sheep,  and  next  spring  he  counts  upon  seven 
undred  lambs. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  sheep  is  less  than  one  dollar  a 
gar  each. 

Kr.eeding  Ewes  should  not  be  fed  too  Highly. — S.  S. 
andall,  the  well-known  sheep-breeder  and  author,  gives, 
I  the  Country  GentUiivan,  his  views  concerning  the  great 
lortality  among  young  lambs  in  the  Spring  of  1862.  In 
lany  sections,  particularly  in  Western  New  York,  they 
npeared  to  be  wanting  in  physical  development  at  their 
irth,  and  a  thousand  died  in  a  short  time  thereafter. 
>.  Randall  is  of  opinion  that  the  difficult}^  was  largely 
iving  to  the  too  close  confinement  and  high  feed  of  the 
regnant  ewes  during  the  month  of  February.  Fullness 
r  flesh  in  the  mother  is  unfavorable  to  the  well-being- 
r  the  offspring  before  birth.  They  should  be  strong  and 
ealMiy,  but  not  fat.  It  is  recommended  to  allow  animals 
1  this  condition,  succuleut  food,  as  roots ;  to  feed  spar- 
igrly  with  grain,  and  not  to  crowd  them  in  poorly 
sntilated  sheds.  They  need  protection  from  storms, 
articularly  rain,  with  plenty  of  exercise  and  pure 
ir. 

Selling  the  Wool  on  the  Sheep's  Back. — This  is  now 
eing  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  high  prices.  The 
Uevelavd  (Ohio)  Wool  Grower  <&  Manufacturer  of  Feb. 
3th,  says: 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  the  excitement  which  is 
eing  created  in  this  city,  and  through  the  West,  in  refer- 
Qce  to  the  incoming  clip.  From  present  indications,  it 
;  safe  to  conclude  that  three-fourths  of  the  wool  now  on 
le  sheep's  backs,  will  be  sold  before  the  first  of  March, 
'ery  large  quantities  have  been  contracted  at  sixty  cents. 

very  responsible  man  in  this  county,  states  to  us  he 
ad  refused  eighty  cents  for  his  next  clip,  and  the  samples 
bown,  weighed  last  year  from  seven  to  eighteen  lbs.  per 
ead.  Yet  this  man  wisely  refused  to  contract.  Wools 
1  this  State,  or  in  the  West,  are  freely  contracted  for  at 
fly  cents,  thus  ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty  cents  for  the 
*t  clip.. 


One  Hundred  and  Fohtt-five  Miles  of  Sheep. — The 
2^ew  York  T^mes  of  Feb.  21st,  says : 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  sheep  are 
sold  in  this  city.  Including  those  received  at  the  four 
public  market  places,  and  those  sent  directly  to  butchers 
an  average  of  over  10,000  live  sheep  i.per  week  were 
slaughtered  in  this  city  during  the  past  year.  Besides 
these,  there  are  at  least  1,000  dressed  carcasses  received 
weekly.  If  the  whole  number  were  driven  in  atone  time, 
three  abreast,  allowing  four  feet  of  space  for  each  sheep, 
the  line  would  extena  from  New  York  to  Albany,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  145  miles. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  demand  for 
wool  has  so  greatly  increased  that  farmers  are  adding 
largely  to  their  flocks.  They  find  that,  with  the  high 
prices  of  wool  and  the  gooddfemand  for  lamb  and  mutton, 
sheep-raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  ot 
farming,  and  they  are  now  holding  back  their  stock. 

In  former  years  the  thin  ewes  have  been  bought  up  by 
farmers  for  store  sheep,  at  $l,60a$3  per' head."  Of  late 
this  class  has  been  mostly  kept  in  the  country.  Those 
sent  to  market  have  been  bought  up  by  butchers  at  |-3a^'4 
each.  Contrasting  with  this  class  are  a  limited  number  of 
extra  large  fat  sheep,  usually  sent  in  about  the  holidays 
.ind  sold  at  high  prices.  A  few  have  brought  as  high  as 
.1;i;)a$20  .rfttch.  Three  full-blooded  Leicester  sheep,  from 
Canada,  were  recently  sold  to  a  butcher  of  this  city  at  $70. 
They  dressed  471  lbs.  The  pelts  would  bring  $;3,75  each, 
which  would  leave  the  cost  of  the  mutton  a  little  over  12 
cents  per  pound.  In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  safe  to 
advise  the  raising  of  more  sheep  &ndfetver  dogs. 

Scab  in  Sheep.— Col.  Harris,  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  his  paper  from  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
says  that  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  all  that  district. 
He  says : 

"  The  cause  of  its  sudden  development  may  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  peculiar  season  ;  at  any  rate  the  thing  is  be- 
coming serious.  I  believe  the  generally  received  theory 
of  Scab  is  the  presence  of  parasitic  insects  burrowing  in 
the  .skin  of  the  sheep,  and  thus  causing  an  irritation,  fol- 
lowed by  feverishness,  and  finally  by  death,  or  loss  of 
fleece  and  all  merchantable  condition. 

"Any  treatment  of  the  Scab  must  be  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  mites  which  infest  the  cuticle.  In  warm 
weather  this  can  be  accomplished  b}'  dipping  the  sheep  in 
a  solution  of  tobacco,  or  by  smearing  with  tobacco  oint- 
ment, or  red  precipitate  ;  at  the  same  time  feeding  flour 
of  sulphur  in  meal. 

"A  resort  to  this  treatment  in  cold  weather  and  while  the 
sheep  are  in  full  fleece,  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  the 
present  emergency  may  justify  the  experiment;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  sheep  carefully 
housed  except  when  very  fair  daj's.  Separate  the  dis- 
eased animals  as  much  as  possible  from  the  well  ones,  and 
use  the  precautionary  means  of  feeding  sulphur  to  all 
such  as  do  not  yet  show  signs  of  the  disease.  The  pre 
ventive  will  be  of  more  service  than  the  cure." 

"  Grow  More  Wool." — This  cry  is  heard  throughout 
the  land.  A  gentleman  writes  from  New  York  to  the 
Cleveland  Wool-Groicer  &  Manufacturer,  as  follows: 

The  manufacturers  of  wool  in  this  country  require 
more  of  the  raw  material  grown  here  than  is  done.  Is  it 
not  a  singular  fact  that  while  we  are  exporting  food  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  produced  in  the  West  and  brought 
here  for  shipment  at  great  expense,  we  are  importing 
wool  fourteen  thousand  miles  transportation  as  well  as 
from  Great  Britain,  where  the  annual  rent  of  land  is  as 
much  as  a  freehold  per  acre  is  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
great  States.  We  shall  consume  this  year  sixty  million 
pounds  of  foreign  wool,  at  the  same  time  the  home  grower 
never  prospered  as  highly  and  his  prospects  for  the  .com- 
ing crop  are  brilliant.  Good  farming  requires  an 
abundance  of  sheep,  and  in  my  observation,  of  too  long  a 
period  to  be  written,  I  have  never  known  a  skillful  wool- 
grower  who  did  not  make  it  profitable. 

Mutton  is  as  dear  in  this  market  as  it  is  in  London. 
Cannot  you  stir  the  great  farming  interest  of  this  country 
to  give  double  the  attention  to  sheep  husbandry,  and  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  the  burden  of  paying  so  many  millions 
away  for  an  article  we  can  so  well  supply  ? 
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OUE  PKIZE    FLOWERS. 


A  TKiKND  asks  for  a  short  description  of  the 
varieties  of  the  flowers  which  we  send  to  the  ladies 
who  have  sent  us  five  subscribers  to  the  Oenesee 
Farmer^  at  60  cents  a  year,  with  some  remarks  on 
their  cultivation. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Balsams,  2.  Portulacca, 

3.  Dwarf  Convolvulus,    4.  Mignonette, 
5.  Coreopsis,  6.  Sweet  Eiisium, 

7.  Candytuft,  8.  Phlox  Drummondii, 

9.  Mourning  Bride,       10.  Giant  Finperor  Aster, 
11.   Asters,  (assortm't)    12.  Double  Zinnia, 
13.  Ten- Week  Stook,      14.  Golden  Bartonia, 
15.  Hyacinth  Flowered 

Larkspur,  16.  Salpiglossis, 

17.   Verbenas,  18.  Pansy, 

19.  A  'rocliuium,  2(i.  Helichrysum. 

The  two  last  are  Everlasting  Flowers,  a  class  of 
plants  that  are  now  attracting  much  attention,  for 
maising  wreaths  and  winter  boquets. 

The  Double  Zinnia  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
novelties.  It  originated  with  Vilmorix  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  ill  1860,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  as  large  and  aa  double  as  the 
Dalilia. 

The  Balsam,  or  Lady  Slipper,  is  well  known.  It 
haa  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  flowers  are 
now   frequently  as  large  and  double  as  the  rose. 


BALSAH,  OB  LADT'b  SLIPPBB. 

Tliey  should  always  be  transplanted  once  or  twice, 
so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  leaves,  and  favor  the 
development  of  the  flowers. 

The  Asters  are  well  known.     They  were  intro- 
daoed  from  Chioa  in  1730,  and  were  known  as 


China  Asters.  Tiiey  were  at  first  single,  but  th 
Germans  soon  obtained  them  double,  and  they  ^►.."r 
for  a  long  time  known  as  German  Asters.     On     ol 


GIANT  BMPBKOK  ASTER  IN    FLOWER. 

the  most  popular  novelties  is  the  Giant  Emperoi 
Aster,  a  cut  of  which  we  annex.  There  are  manj 
varieties,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  we  send  an 
assorted  collection. 

Portulacca  is  one  of  our  favorite  flowers.  We 
know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  good  s  zed 
bed  of  them.    They  can  be  readily  transplanted, 


POBTCLACCA. 


but  it  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain.    They  spread  rapidly,  and  will 
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8<.<.u  cover  the  ground.     They  like  a  warm  aspect,    of  Phlox  Droinmondii.     They  can  be  sown   in  a 
and  will  flourish  in  the  dryest  soil.  hot-bed,  or  cold  frame  and  transplanted,  or  aowu 

The  Ten-Week  Stock  is  a  beautiful,  and  every 
WHv  desiral)le  flower.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  stiff,  branching  stem. 


OBRHA.K   TEN-WEEK   STOCK.  • 

The  plants  can  be  transplanted  when  young,  but  if 
allowed  to  grow  muc'h  after  they  have  shown  the 
third  pair  of  leaves,  are  liable  to  injury  by  removal. 

Golden  Bartonia  is  a  brilliant  California  flower. 
The  inside  of  the  petals  have  a  metalic  lustre,  so 
much  60,  that  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Lindlky,  "  one 
would  think  they  must  be  composed  of  something 
more  solid  and  enduring  than  the  delicate  and  per- 
ishing tissues  of  a  flower."  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  spot,  as  the 
plants  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind.  They 
are  very  difficult  to  transplant. 

We  know  of  nothiiig  more  beautiful  than  a  bed 


PHLOX    DRUMMONDH. 

in  the  open  grojind  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain. 
Coreopsis,  Sweet  Elisium,  Mourning  Bride  and 


CANDYTCFT. 

Candytuft,  are  general  favorites,  and  deserve  tobe- 
Mignonette  is  an  old  favorite  with  every  lady. 
Itfi  fragrance  is  delicious.     Sow  in    rows,  a  foot 
apart. 
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The  Larkspurs  are  old  favorites.    The  Hyacinth 
flowered  is  an  excellent  variety.     Sow  in  drills,  a 


ROCKET  LAKKSPUR. 

foot  apart,  and  thin  out  the  plants  four  inches  in 
the  drills. 

The  Dwarf  Convolvulus  is  a  beautiful  form  of 
the  well  known  Morning  Glory.    The  plants  grow 


ivvoLvuLcg. 


aboat  18  inches  high,   and  should  stand  abont  a 
foot  apart.    A  bed  of  them  is  very  beautiful. 


Salpiglossis  has  a  funnel-shaped  flower,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Petunia.  It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  and 
flowers  best  on  a  dry,  warm  soil. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Verbenas  are  the  best  of  all  bedding-out  plants. 
It  is  usual  to  procure  the  plants  from  the  nursery, 
but  a  lady  informs  us  that  she  has  excellent  success 
in  raising  them  for  seed.  They  are  of  course  better 
sown  in  a  hot-bed,  but  she  started  them  in  a  box 
of  sand,  in  the  house. 


HELICHETSCM. 

One  great  error  in  sowing  annuals  is  in  burying 
the  seed  too  deep.  Anotlier  is  in  sowing  before 
the  ground  is  warm.  It  should  be  made  as  mellow 
as  possible.  "Wo  trust  or  lady  friends  will  be 
pleased  with  our  selection,  and  tliat  the  seeds  will 
all  grow  and  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment  through- 
out the  whole  summer.  When  convenient,  it  is 
better  to  start  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed,  and  pick 
them  out  into  a  cold-frame  or  some  wann,  sheltered 
border  before  the  final  planting. 
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A   BEAUTIFUL   EUSTIC    CHAIR. 


Two  oak  trees  of  very  large  dimensions  were  re- 
cently found  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Dun,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  thus  buried  for  upward 
of  two  thousand  years.  From  the  fragmenrf;s,  after 
about  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  timber  had  been 


CULTIVATE    YOUR    ORCHARDS. 


secured,  Mr.  Coixinson  fabricated  a  rustic  chair, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  of  Arksey,  near  Doneaster,  England.  The 
chair,  as'  will  be  seen  from,  the  accompanying  cut 
of  it,  is  exceedingly  ailistic  and  beautiful. 

^    I    w     

The  "White  Willow  foe  Hedges. — The  farmers 
in  Illinois  are  greatly  excited  in  regard  to  an  al- 
leged discovery  that  the  "White  Willow  will  make 
a  fence  capable  of  turning  stock.  A  pig,  it  is  said, 
can  not  get  through  them.  The  discovery  is  said 
to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  and  will  doubtless  put  a  few  thousands 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  "Willows  to  sell. 


New  English  Eoses. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
thinks  tliat  the  new  rose  "John  Hopper"  is  in 
every  way  a  first-rate  variety,  and  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  "Beauty  of  Walthain,"  which 
has  been  only  proved  the  past  summer,  and  has 
kept  up  its  character  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  tile  season. 


The  best  label  for  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  <fec.,  is  a 
strip  of  tin  about  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch 
wide,  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end.  Paint  this 
with  white  lead  and  mark  the  name  with  an  awl', 
scratching  it  through  the  paint.  Bend  the  pointed 
end  around  a  small  limb  of  the  tree,  which  expands 
to  its  growth. 


Eds.  Genesee  Faemeu  :  "  Will  it  pay  "  to  de- 
vote a  piece  of  land  exclusively  to  an  orchard,  and 
expend  largely  in  manure  and  cultivation  of  the 
same?  Let  facts  answer — facts  derived  from  the 
best  authority  and  my  own  observation. 

There  stands  an  apple  tree  in  the  garden  formerly 
occupied  by  Seth  Coolet,  Esq.,  in  South  Harford 
Village,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Green- 
ing variety,  which  came  into  tiie  jiossession  of  Mr. 
Coolet  about  the  year  1841,  in  the  usual  condition 
of  trees  in  careless  culture,  having  previously  pro- 
duced occasional  crops  of  apples.  He  set  about 
pruning,  washing  and  manuring  tlioroughly.  The 
top  being  thick  and  low  prevented  cultivation  un- 
der it.  When  thoroughly  pruned  he  attempted  to 
plow  under  the  tree,  but  found  the  ground  a  com- 
plete web  of  roots.  He  ceased  immediately  the 
use  of  the  plow,  and  used  the  hoe  to  destroy  veg- 
etation and  incorporate  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nightsoil  with  tlie  ground,  keeping  it  clean  from 
weeds  during  the  season.  In  the  fall  he  gathered 
fifteen  bushels  ot  fine  apples,  which  was  the  least 
quantity  it  produced  in  any  one  of  the  next 
twelve  years.  Two  years  of  this  time  he  gathered 
each  year  fifty  bushels.  The  tree  received  an  an- 
nual supply  of  manure  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and 
the  usual  culture  ttith  the  hoe.  Standing  under 
the  tree  with  Mr.  C.  in  September  of  1850,  we 
judged  there  were  twenty-five  bushels  on  it ;  but 
when  gathered  there  were  thirty-five  bushels. 
About  1854  Mr.  0.  sold  his  place,  and  in  1856  I 
called  to  see  the  tree,  and  found  that  Mr.  A.  had 
occupied  it  the  last  two  years;  that  he  had  not  bo- 
stowed  any  manure  or  attention  upon  it;  that  it 
yielded,  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  a  fair 
crop;  "but,"  said  he,  "this  fall  it  did  not  yield 
two  bushels,  and  they  were  of  an  inferior  quality." 
The  reason  was  obvious. 

Now  we  will  suppose  the  average  crop  of  npples 
on  this  tree  was  thirty-three  bushels  per  auniiiu, 
worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  make  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  bushels  in  the  thirteen 
years.  This  amounts  to  $214.50,  or  $10.50  an- 
nually, from  which,  if  you  please,  deduct  $3.80  for 
gathering  and  marketing,  and  $1.70  for  cultivation, 
and  you  have  $11.50  profit  from  the  tree  annually, 
which,  allowing  it  to  occupy  four  rods  of  ground, 
or  forty  trees  per  acre,  and  allowing  each  tree  to 
produce  an  equal  quantity,  the  profits  of  one  acre 
of  orchard  would  be  $460  a  year.  Now,  if  ore 
tree,  with  good  culture,  is  made  to  yield  agivcu 
profit,  then  ten  or  a  thousand,  with  equal  culture, 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  same. 

Benjamin  Hoyt,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  plant- 
ed, in  1853,  one  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees  on 
one  acre  and  fifteen  rods  of  ground.  It  was  culti- 
vated with  corn  and  buckwheat  till  1860,  when  it 
was  cultivated  without  a  crop,  yet  receiving  a  reg- 
ular dressing  of  manure.  It  commenced  bearing 
in  1856,  and  increased  in  quantity  yearly  till  1861, 
or  the  eighth  year  from  planting,  when  it  yielded 
$500  from  the  sale  of  apples — a  large  number  of 
the  trees  yielding  two  barrels  and  more  of  the 
finest  fruit.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  similar 
facts. 

Say,  ye  skeptical,  careless  orchardist,  will  it  pay 
to  cultivate  your   orchards? 

£lgin,  III.,  February,  1863.  D.  C.  Scofield. 
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Illlsrrllaivrous, 

Authors  and  Circulating  Libraribs.  —  Writing  a 
.booic,  as  we  may  believe,  was  once  a  serious  undertaking, 
and  11  man  iinxiously  counted  its  cost  before  he  toolvthe 
plunge.  He  bud  to  satisfy  himself  that  be  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  had  not  been  said  before;  or,  if  it  had 
been  said  before,  that  he  could  say  it  in  a  wiser  and 
better  manner.  The  few  who  read  in  those  days  read 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  no  book  could  hope  to  secure 
their  attention  without  some  originality  of  thought  or 
information.  But  all  this  is  past  and  gone,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  reigns  in  its  stead.  Men  and  women  now 
rush  into  print  as  ducklings  take  to  water,  for  all  the 
world  reads  and  reads  vei-y  rajudly.  The  appetite  of  the 
public  for  food  of  the  lightest  kind,  which  may  be  easily 
bolted,  is  enormous,  and  the  commissariat  service  for  tTie 
supply  of  this  want  is  carried  on  by  the  circulating  libra- 
ries. Everywhere  they  have  sprung  up,  and  their 
organization  embraces  the  remotest  pait  of  the  kingdom. 
On  that  day,  however,  when  the  great  account  shall  be 
.closed,  and  every  child  of  Adam  be  debited  with  what  is 
bis  a  terrible  store  in  fear  of  "vocations"  missed,  and 
wasted  hours  will  have  been  recorded  against  Mr.  Mudie* 
and  the  class  of  which  be  is  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber. Were  it  not  for  them,  how  many  a  man  and  woman 
now  desperately  working  the  present  line  of  sentiment, 
or  painfully  bringing  into  a  hard  world  the  tiniest  of 
little  joke.<,  would  have  been  doing  simple  addition  sums 
at  a  desk,  or  mending  a  baby's  stocking,  with  profit  and 
comfort  to  all  concerned  therein.  The  book-maker  is  the 
child  and  darling  of  the  circulating  library,  and  a  dnti- 
ful  child  it 's.  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  searched 
by  the  little  creature  in  quest  of  sustenance  for  the 
author  of  its  being. — London  Beview. 

JoBBPHiNB. — If  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  should  ulti- 
mately be  chosen  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  of  Otho,  it 
wil!  add  to  the  singularity  of  the  fortunes,  which,  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  have  attended  the  descendants  of 
Josephine,  as  the  star  of  Napoleon's  destiny.  No  royalty 
is  now  to  be  found  among  the  relations  of  Napoleon,  ex- 
cept in  the  descendants  of  the  discarded  wife.  The 
grandson  of  Jo.iephine  is  Emperor  of  France.  Another 
of  her  descendants  was  married  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
Of  Iier  granddaughters  one  was  Queen  of  Sweden,  an- 
other still  lives  as  Empress  Dowager  of  Brazil.  The 
great-grandson  may  be  King  of  Greece. 

; ■  fcl 

A  Coupi.iHEXT. — An  old  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  often  obliged  to  einplov  assistants  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  One  of  those  was  vaic  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  preacher,  but  aflected  to  be  quite  em- 
barrsAsed  by  any  compliment  on  that  score.  The  old 
divine,  after  the  sermon,  went  up  to  the  probationer  and 
wfl*  going  to  shnke  hands  with  him.  Anticipating  noth- 
ing short  of  high-flown  praise,  the  young  man  exclaimed, 
•*My  good  sir,  no  compliments,  no  com()liinent8."  "Na, 
na,"  replied  the  pastor,  "  now-a-days  I  am  glad  o'  auy- 
bodr  " 


—•Mr   Miiilie  han  In  I/ondnn  tlio  moul  cxt«>n«lve  rirrulatlng 
Library  w  (lie  world,    lie  leu'U  book*  in  mil  puria  of  EugUind. 


Dkpths  op  Minks  in  Enolani).— An  English  journnl, 
after  valuing  the  total  product  of  the  mines  "of  Great 
Britain  at  £il,4;il,102  per  annum,  and  computing  that 
England's  supply  of  coal  will  last  at  least  seven  hundied 
years  longer,  at  the  present  rates  of  consumption,  give< 
the  depth  to  which  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been 
pierced  in  England.  The  coal-pit  at  Dunkenficid,  in 
Cheshire,  is  1,004  feet  below  the  surface  to  the  point 
where  it  intersects  the  "Black  Mine  Coal,"  a  seam  that  is 
four  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  of  the  best  quality  for  do- 
mestic and  manufacturing  purposes ;  from  this  point  a 
further  depth  of  TtOQ  feet  has  been  attained  by  means  of 
an  engine  plane  in  a  bed  of  coal,  so  great  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  coal  is  raised  trom  the  enormous  depth  of 
2,504  feet. 

At  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  coal  is  daily  worked 
from  the  enormous  depth  of  2,. 504  feet ;  and  the  coal  of 
Wigan  is  brought  from  1,773  feet  below  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  Durham  colleries  are  equally  deep  and  far 
more  extended  in  their  subterranean  labyiinths.  Some 
of  those,  and  others  in  Cumberland,  are  worked  far  out 
under  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

Dolcoath  tin  mine,  in  Cornwall,  is  now  working  at 
1,800  feet  Irom  the  surface,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  deeper. 
The  depth  of  Tresvean,  a  copper  mine,  is  1,180  feet.  Many 
other  tin  and  copper  mines  are  approaching  these  depths; 
and,  under  the  Atlantic  waves,  man  is  pursuing  his  labors 
daily  at  half  a  mile  from  the  surface. 

"Don't  Bother  Mk." — A  certaia  old  lady  called  May 
Shaw,  who  had  been  dumb  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  w«»s 
one  day  moved  to  wrath  by  being  told  to  go  on  an 
err.ind.  Indigniition  brought  back  ber  faculty  of  nttcr- 
auce,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Don't  bother  me!"  Mr. 
Punch  thinks  that  the  statues  of  a  good  many  deceu>ed 
celebrities  whose  silence  has  been  genuine,  but  to  who^e 
supposed  beliefs,  opinions,  prophesies  and  sentiments 
reference  is  pressingly  made  by  their  descendents,  would, 
if  "  stones  were  know  to  speak,"  open  their  mouths  to 
much  the  same  effect  as  May  Shaw  in  answer  to  the 
majority  of  appeals  now  made  to  them. 

Fartwfll,  IDY  ».>ti :     Oil  l>|pB«ecl  thought, 

He  run  noi  go  wliere  Ooil  is  ni>i — 

Anil  where  lie  is  ilicre  goodness  reigns, 

And  L"ve  fulfils  what  I-ove  ivrdiiins. 

On  Niiflliprn  hill*,  oii  S"iilhem  plains, 

In  winirv  chill.",  in  siiiiimer  riiins — 

In  (IfH.nV  confl  oi— l.lra^ed  Ihunght, 

He  con  ii"t  be  where  God  is  not.  [Trantoript, 

AGRICULTURAL  CnRRKNCY.— A  gentleman  in  nn  inland 
town  tendered  a  dollar  bill  to  pay  a  chnrge  of  sixty 
cents,  and  was  gravely  offered  forty  squash  seeds  to  rep- 
re."<ent  the  balance  due  him. 


Master  Jones,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  dark  ages 
were?  I  guess  they  were  the  ages  before  spectacles  were 
invented.  ^^ 

Your  goodness  orerpowers  me,  hs  the  gentlMnan  mur- 
mured  to  the   champaigne   when  he  couldn't  rise  from 

his  chair. 

, ^•■•^ 

I  SHALL  never  be  able  to  make  this  passage  out,  as  Sir 
John  Ross  said  when  he  couldn't  Knd  his  way  to  the 
North  Pole. 
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I01U15  |to]ple's  |ane. 


PirSSY'S    PETITION. 

All  for  killing  a  robin ! 

I  thought  'twould  be  very  fine, 
If  from  a  plump  little  redbreast, 

My  darling  kittens  could  dine. 
80  1  climed  high  up  in  Ihe  tree-top, 

And  took  him  right  out  of  his  nest, 
Around-eyed  and  plump  linle robin, 

With  down  on  his  pretty  breast. 

All  for  killing  a  robin  ! 

Arc  they  any  better  than  mice? 
I  heard  one  last  night  in  the  pantry, 

And  pounced  on  tiini  in  a  trice, 
And  you  culled  me  "  a  nice  old  pussy;" 

But  mousey  was  sleek  and  fair, 
And  his  eyes  were  brighter  than  robin's, 

And  shiny  and  sleek  was  his  hair. 

AH  for  killing  a  robin  ! 

Now,  Johnny,  pray  <lo  tell  me  why 
The  mbin  is  better  than  mousev, 

Thr  reason  I  can  not  descry. 
I  am  sure,  to  that  old  mouse  mother 

Her  sweet  Utile  mouse  is  as  dear. 
As  round-eyed  and  plump  Utile  lobin 

To  the  redbreast,  with  song-note  so  oloar. 

All  for  killing  a  robin  ! 

O  listen,  deal  boy,  to  rny  woe. 
Now  don't  drown  your  poor  old  pussy; 

Oome,  Come,  lei  me  scamper  and  go. 
Just  think  of  my  three  frisking  kittens, 

80  cunniiiff  and  happy  at  play: 
They'll  mew  for  their  old  cat  mother. 

If  she  does  not  come  near  them  all  day. 

All  for  'filing  a  robin  ! 

There,  Johnny,  you  merciful  boy, 
I  knew  your  kind  heart  would  be  softened; 

I'll  scamper  away  now  for  joy. 
ni  try  and  do  beller,  dear  Johnny; 

But  if  someiimes  1  do  disobey, 
Bemeinber,  I'm  only  a  pussy, 

And  make  some  allowances,  pray.  [Child's  Paper. 


HINTS    ON  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


NUMBUR  TWO. 


rHE  first  step  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  mny 
taken  independent  of  books.  That  step  is  to  acquire 
labit  of  observation,  or  examination.  It  is  one  thing 
look  at  an  object,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  ex- 
ine  it.  A  great  many  men  receive  but  little  more 
lefit  from  their  eyes  than  a  blind  man  does  from  his. 
i  a  careless  person  enter  a  room,  remain  in  it  an  hour, 
i  he  will  go  forth  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  size,  shape 
1  contents  of  the  room.  He  may  be  able  to  recall  one 
two  things  which  have  actually  forced  themselves 
ou  his  attention,  but  the}*  will  be  all  that  he  can  specify. 
r  instance,  he  may  be  certain  that  he  entered  the  room 
&  door,  that  he  sat  down  upon  a  chair  or  sofa,  and 
it  there  was  or  was  not  some  other  person  in  the  room, 
may  possess  indistinct  notions  of  a  number  of  other 
nga  or  circumstances ;  but  this  is  not  knowledge, 
n  very  frequently  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  a 
iri-room  by  displaying  ignorance  which  would  shame 
hild  ten  years  old,  and  which  has  arisen  simply  from 
ittention  and  carelessness. 

;t  IS  just  as  easy  to  be  attentive  and  observing  as  inat- 
itive  and  unobserving.  How  many  boys  who  read 
n  arti'".le  can  tell  the  different  kinds  of  soil  on  their 
her's  farm?  And  yet  they  have  run  all  over  the  farm 
;reat  many  times.    How  many  of  them  can  tell  the  dif- 


ferent, kinds  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and  whether  or  not 
every  piece  of  woods  is  composed  of  the  same  varieties 
of  trees  ?  These  are  facts  which  are  very  simple,  and 
which  they  have  opportunities  of  learning  every  dayj 
yet  very  few  boys  could  answer  the  above  questions.  Do 
not  understand  by  what  has  been  said  that  merely  notic- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  soil  and  trees  would  enable  any 
one  to  tell  their  names ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Doy  who 
notices  such  differences  will  not  rest  until  he  has  learned 
the  names  which  are  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  and  soils. 

The  impulse  which  the  habit  of  noticing  things  gives 
to  seek  information  about  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  result  from  the  habit.  And  here  I  would 
observe  that  children  should  never  hesitate  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  things  which  have  attracted  their  attention. 
If  one  person  can  not  tell  them  what  they  wish  to  know, 
or  through  a  mean  and  contemptible  nature  will  not,  let 
them  try  some  one  else.  They  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  they  seek  for.  A 
great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  checking  this  inquiring 
spirit  in  children.  It  ought  rather  to  be  cultivated,  with 
proper  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place,  for  it  is  generally 
an  indication  of  a  commendable  desire  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge. 

Suppose  we  take  a  more  particular  case,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  thought  mav  be  suggested  by  a  little  ex- 
amination of  a  particular  object. 

Take  a  common  dinner-table.  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy  to  vviite  one  book  or  twenty  (not  about  the  table 
itself)  but  qn  subjects  which  an  examination  of  it  would 
suggest.  First,  let  us  consider  the  material  of  whiiih  it 
is  made.  This  is  wood.  Is  that  all  one  can  think  about 
it?  Let  us  see.  What  is  wood?  It  is  a  coarse-grained 
substance,  hard,  lighter  than  water,  burns  readily,  lasts  a 
long  time,  and  is  employed  in  building  bouses,  vessels, 
bridges,  fences,  and  innumerable  other  purposes.  I  have 
mentioned  enough  to  show  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
are  suggested  by  the  simple  question.  What  is  wood? 
Let  some  of  my  little  readers  see  how  large  a  list  they 
can  write  of  articles  made  of  wood.  But  is  the  wood  in 
the  table  in  its  natural  condition?  This  question  carries 
us  to  immense  forests,  resounding  with  the  blows  of  axes 
wielded  by  sturdy  woodmen.  We  see  the  large  trees 
stripped  of  their  branches  and  converted  into  logs. 
These  will  be  transported  down  narrow  streams,  swelled 
bv  floods,  to  some  broad  river,  upon  whose  bosom  they 
will  float  to  some  large  city.  Then  we  follow  them  to 
the  saw-mill,  and  here  we  will  leave  them  to  be  trans- 
formed into  boards,  planks  and  beams  preparatory  to 
being  finished  for  the  articles  we  have  noticed  above. 

Let  us  ask  now  how  the  table  is  made.  This  brings  to 
mind  the  number  of  trades  necessary  to  prepare  the  tools 
bv  which  the  wood  is  prepared  and  put  together  in  the 
form  of  a  table.  That  will  lead  us  to  the  different  kinds 
of  metals,  for  we  would  hud,  on  examination,  that  most 
all  of  the  useful  metals  are  employed  in  the  construction 
of  our  table.  Then  the  different  parts  of  the  table  are 
fastened  together  by  glue  and  screws.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  glue  is,  and  how  useful  and  important.  Glue  is 
made  tVom  the  bone-  of  animal.s.  But  I  have  not  space  to  , 
tell  how.  The  screws  are  used  to  fasten  the  leaves  of  the 
table  to  it  by  means  of  hinges,  and  are  made  of  steel. 
What  a  world  of  thought  the  word  fieel  suggests  !  What 
could  the  civilized  world  do  without  it? 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  what  might  be  written  with  a 
table  for  a  text.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  any 
more  on  this  text.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
much  can  be  said  aVjout  what  a  thing  is. 

I  hope  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  will  try  and  profit 
bv  what  I  have  said.  Let  them  take  familiar  objects,  and 
see  how  much  they  can  say  about  them  This  will  make 
them  examine  carefully  what  they  wish  to  write  or  talk 
about,  and  they  will  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  observation. 
The  exercise  of  this  habit  will  do  more  to  convince  them 
of  its  value  than  anything  I  can  say.  Sherwood. 
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THE    HERRING-BONE    STITCH. 

Wb  give  two  illustrations  of  the  herring-bone  stitch, 
which  is  again  being  used  to  ornament  ladies'  and  child- 
ren's dresses.    It  is  a  neat  finish  for  a  hem  or  the  edge  of 


X-;"<! 


a  ruflSe,  and  is  frequently  used  just  above  the  em- 
broidery, when  it  is  joined  to  any  plain  material.  In 
colored  cottons  it  is  quite  ornamental,  and  is  used  with 


no  other  trimming  on  children's  dresses.  Everyone  who 
learned  to  sew  forty  years  ago  will  remember  this  stitch, 
but  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Omelet. — Six  eggs,  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
the  yolks  well  beaten  ;  a  teacup  of  warm  milk,  with  a 
table3poonful  of  butter  melted  in  it ;  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  with  a'little  of  the  milk  and  poured  to  the  milk;  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Mix  all  except 
the  whites;  add  those  last;  bake  immediately  in  aflat 
pan  or  spider  on  coals,  and  when  the  bottom  is  done 
cover  it  with  an  iron  sheet  having  coals  on  it;  slip  a 
knife  under  the  omelet  and  double  it  together.  Boiled 
ham  cut  fiue,  or  chopped  herbs,  are  an  improvement. 


PooE  Man's  Pudding. — One  cup  of  sour  milk;  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses;  two  eggs  and  a  little  salt;  oue- 
half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
thick  batter  ;  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins.  Boil  in  &  mold 
two  or  three  hours.  

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cup  of  sugar;  one  of  mo- 
lasses; four  and  a  half  cups  of  flour;  one  cup  of  water; 
one  cup  of  butter;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda;  two  eggs, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger. 

Superior  Cookibs.— Three  eggs;  two  cups  of  sugar; 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter;  one  cup  of  sweet  milk; 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-tartar  and  one  of  soda;  carro- 
way  seed.  

West  Point  Cake.— One  pound  of  sugar;  one  pound 
of  flour;  one-half  pound  of  butter;  five  eggs;  one  cup 
of  sour  cream  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  pearlash. 


Jamblks— Three  eggs;  one  cup  of  butter;  two  cups  of 
sugar;  oue-lialf  cup  of  milk  or  cream;  one  teaspoonful 
of  pearlash ;  flour  enouglv  to  roll  them  out. 


Hop  Yeast. — A  handful  of  good  hops;  three  pints  ( 
water ;  two  potatoes ;  one  tablespoonful  of  molussc 
Mix  as  thin  as  pancakes. 


Hall's  Journal  of  Health  has  some  sensible  remarl 
about  taking  cold.  It  says  :  "The  chief  causes  of  coi 
are  two — first,  cooling  oft' too  soon  after  exercise;  seconi 
getting  thoroughly  chilled  while  in  a  state  of  restwithoi 
having  been  over-heafed."  Dyspeptics  are  peculiar! 
liable  to  cold,  aird  should  avoid  draugiits  and  take  evei 
precaution  against  being  chilled.  Tliis  is  as  imperial 
as  close  attention  to  diet.  As  with  this  class  of  invali< 
a  cold  rarely  goes  to  the  lungs  inimediatel.v,  but  is  on 
manifested  by  a  severe  headache,  or  an  aggravation  of  a 
the  ordinary  unpleasant  symptoms  of  that  disease,  tl 
cause  of  the  consequent  illness  is  not  recognized.  Stan^ 
ing  on  a  dump  floor  after  the  body  has  become  heated  I 
exercise,  as  women  often  do  when  they  are  washing- 
is  a  source  of  much  ill-health,  and  has  been  fat 
to  many  women.  One  very  common  way  of  beconiit 
chilled  and  of  taking  a  severe  cold,  is  by  going  to 
cool  place  after  being  heated,  or  by  lying  down  on  a  bi 
or  hair-cloth  sofa,  (one  of  the  most  rapid  absorbents  i 
heat,)  with  no  covering,  after  a  person  has  becon 
fatigued  by  some  exertion.  The  perspiration  is  sudden 
cheeked,  and  a  severe  illness  is  frequently  the  re^u! 
Cold  baths  daily,  sleeping  with  an  open  window  ai 
warm  clothing,  are  the  most  effectual  preventives  again 
cold.  "When  you  know  that  you  hi\^-e  tak«n  cold,  ( 
three  things:  First,  eat  nothing;  second,  go  to  bed  ai 
get  warm  as  quickly  as  possible ;  third,  either  drii 
freely  of  cold  water  or  of  some  hot  herb  tea.  Batbit 
the  feet  in  hot  water,  or  placing  bottles  of  hot  water 
the  bed  and  getting  the  feet  very  warm  in  that  way,  a 
also  excellent.  If  these  remedies  do  not  produce  relii 
in  forty-eight  hours,  the  cold  is  a  serious  illness,  ai 
ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  or  experimented  upon." 


Society. — The  pleasure  of  Society  depends  almost  ei 
tirely  upon  women.  Gentlemen  expect  to  be  entertaine 
and  as  that  must  be  done  by  women,  upon  them  rests  tl 
responsibility  of  making  society  what  it  should  be.  Tl 
pleasure  of  an  evening's  entertainment  is  gniduat( 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  hostess  to  interest  her  guests  i 
each  other,  and  her  identity  should  be  lost  in  her  eflbr 
to  make  every  one  at  their  ease.  At  home  a  lady  shou 
never  strive  to  make  herself  the  centre  of  attraction,  bi 
to  make  her  guests /ci^hat  they  have  done  themselvi 
justice,  and  that  they  have  had  their  due  share  of  atte 
tion.  This  will  win  her  more  admiration  than  the  mo 
brilliant  conversation  at  the  expense  of  others,  cou 
possibly  do.  The  great  secret  of  true  enjoyment,  in  i 
self  is  self-forgcf fulness.  If  you  strive  to  entertu 
others  rather  than  to  be  entorhiined,  you  will  gain  boi 
ends.  Some  ladies  will  enter  a  drawing-room  or  a  soci 
circle,  where  every  person  and  neighbor  appears  like  i 
iceberg,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  chilly  and  co 
strained,  and  by  their  genial  nature  and  well-tiin( 
playfulness,  throw  sunshine  and  warmth  all  over  tl 
room.  Tact— that  greatest  of  social  virtues— is  on 
obeying  the  Golden  Rule,  in  its  fullest,  broadest  ai 
most  refined  sense. 
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New  Premiums.— We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
'rieiids  to  the  following  list  of  Premiums  : 

1.  For  one  subscriber  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  by 
•eturn  mail  a  copy  of  the  Bural  Annual  <&  Horticultural 
Director!/  for  1860.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 

2.  For  f.ve  subscribers  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  a 
topy  of  Emerson  &  Flint's  new  book — The  Manual  of  Ag- 
tculture— or  Mrs.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  The  Horse 
md  his  Diseases,  Everyhodif  s  Lawyer,  or  a  package  of 
flower  Seeds,  pre-paid,  by  return  mail. 

8.  For  six  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  ($3)  we  will 
lend  a  package  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  pre-paid, 
)y  return  mail. 

4.  For  ten  subscribers  at  fifty  cents,  we  will  send  a  copy 
if  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  or  Everybody' s  Lawyer. 
'rice  $1,25. 

We  have  never. before  offered  such  liberal  Premiunas. 


Our  Prize  Flowers. — We  give  this  month — in  the  Hor- 
icultural  Department — some  illustrations  of  our  Prize 
''lower  Seeds.  We  only  offered  sixteen  kinds,  but  it  will 
le  seen  that  we  are  better  than  our  promise,  and  send 
wentf  varieties.  We  think  they  will  give  good  satisfac- 
ion.  The  seeds  vi'ere  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Wesley 
ONES,  and  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  Mr.  Jones  has  paid 
nuch  attention  to  the  subject,  and  is  a  reliable  and  intel- 
igent  seed-grower. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  to  send  one  of  these 
iftckages  of  seeds  to  every  one — ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
nen— who  forward  us  the  names  of  five  subscribers  for 
he  present  year  at  sixty  cents  each. 

If  any  of  our  friends  wish  a  package  of  these  seeds, 
hey  will  be  forwarded,  pre-paid,  by  return  mail,  for  $1. 
f  to  Canada,  our  friends  must  send  Canada  money,  as  the 
lostage  to  Canada  is  very  high. 


BACk  Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. — The  demand 
or  the  back  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  never  was  so 
;reat  as  at  present.  We  are  trying  to  complete  sets  as 
•apidly  as  possible,  and  can  now  supply  the  volumes  for 
845,  '4G,  47,  48,  '52,. '53,  '55,  '56,  '57,  '58,  '59,  '60,  '61  and 
62.  The  fourteen  volumes  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  ex- 
(ress,  for  $12.00. 

The  first  six,  volumes  will  be  sent  for  ,|5.00. 

The  last  eight  volumes  (a  complete  set)  will  be  sent  for 
;7i00,  or  for  $6.50  if  the  express  charges  are  not  prepaid. 

The  last  six  volumes  (18.57,  '58,  '59,  '60,  '61  and  '62) 
n\\  be  sent  prepaid  by  express  for  $5.00 


The  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Rural  Annual. — We 
nve  reduced  the  price  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
liiral  Anmial  to  $2.50.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
btain  a  complete  set  of  this  valuable  work.  Our  former 
rice,  by  mail,  was  $3.00. 


Notes  on  the  Weather  from  January  15th,  to  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1863.— January  was  remarkable  for  its  high 
temperature.  The  first  half  gave  a  mean,  33.30°,  about 
7°  above  the  average  for  twenty-six  years,  and  the  last 
half  was  28.90",  or  3.5°  above  the  mean.  The  month 
gave  30.8°,  or  5.1°  above  the  average.  The  warmest 
January  was  31.8°,  in  1858,  and  the  coldest  January  was 
14.9°,  in  1857;  what  a  range!  and  in  1856  the  cold  was 
16.5°,  and  in  1838  the  temperature  was  high,  being  31.6°. 
The  cold  of  the  17th  was  down  to  1'^,  and  of  the  day  was 
9.6°.  A  few  days  of  sleighing  followed  this  cold,  and 
mud  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  29th 
was  snow,  which  made  sleighing  from  Palmyra  to  Utica, 
while  no  snow  fell  lor  miles  on  all  sides  of  Rochester. 

Water  of  the  month  lins  2.23  inches. 

Cherry  birds  have  continued  about  the  city,  feeding  on 
the  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
Some  robins  have  also  been  seen. 

February. — This  month  began  warm ;  snow  squalls  on 
the  3d,  which  was  cold,  and  the  next  was  5*^'  below  zero 
in  the  morning,  and  6°  below  in  the  evening,  and  the 
mean  of  the  day  1°  below.  Snow  continued  ;  and  on  the' 
6th  sleighing,  and  splendid  on  the  7th,  as  the  riders  fully 
proved.  The  snow  was  pretty  well  used  up  by  the  10th, 
but  on  the  13th  the  sleighing  was  superb.  The  mean  of 
this  half  was  23.4  =  ,  or  2.8°  above  the  average.  The 
13th  and  14th  were  cold.  Thermometer  in  the  morning 
at  1  ° ,  at  30  °  at  2  P.  M.,  and  at  eve  hail  and  rain.  With 
some  little  mud,  the  wheeling  has  been  good  when  the 
sleighing  failed  ;  and  business  has  been  prosecuted  with 
ease  and  success. 

Water  in  this  half  nearly  2  inches. 


Cash  Prizes. — The  competition  for  our  Cash  Prizes  has 

resulted  as  follows : 

.Joseph  B.  Bowman,  Blair,  0.  W., 568.... $50 

(h.-irles  Howard,  Haniillon.  C.  W 17-5....    80 

r.  W.  Brigrss.  West  M.iocdon,  N.  Y IfiO....    20 

Parkyn  &  Atkinson,  Ailspwig,  C.  W., 110 15 

Henry  liotfford,  Amherslljiirg,  C.  W.,..; S5 10 

Alexander  Barnf  tt,  Gait,  C.  w 32 ... .     5 

W.  .1.  Willi.-imson,  Townsliip,  N.  Y., 30  ...     4 

A.  Farqiihitr,  West  McGillivray.  C.  W., 27. . . .     3 

The  clubs  are  much  larger  than  we  expected,  and  we 
return  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends  for  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  circulation  and  influence  of  the  Genesis 
Farmer.  We  fully  appreciate  the  labors  of  all  our  a.gent- 
friends— those  who  take  cash  prizes  and  those  who  do 
not — and  it  shall  be  t)ur  aim  to  make  the /«rmfr  more 
and  more  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  patronage. 

If  there  are  any  who  have  not  had  their  specific 
premiums,  they  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  on  receipt  of 
a  letter  stating  what  is  required. 

■  .    — »•< — 

They  Give  Good  Satisfaction.— During  the  last  month 
■we  have  sent  off  several  complete  sets  of  the  back 
volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  Bural  Anmial.  None, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  been  disappointed  in  them, 
and  several  gentlemen  have  written  that  they  far  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations.  There  is  no  cheaper  work  on 
A"-ricnlture  and  Horticulture  published.  It  is  truly  an 
American  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
<.o» 

We  learn  from  C.  M.  Saxton,  the  well-known  AgricuW 
turrl  book  publisher,  of  New  York,  that  he  has  now  in 
the  press  a  work  on  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
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Tws  Dkmand  por  Farms.— Gold  has  advanced  fully  20 
per  ceutdni-ing  the  past  lew  weeks.  It  is  uow  (Feb.  '25,) 
quoted  at  72  p«r  cent,  preuiium.  The  etfect  of  this  is  to 
advance  the  price  of  everything  a  farmer  has  to  sell. 
Strangely  enough  some  people  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
il.  One  fact  ought  to  satisfy  them  of  its  truth.  In  To- 
ronto wheat  sells  for  00  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Here  iu 
Rochester  the  same  wheat  is  worth  §1.70  to  $1.80,  and  yet 
there  is  uo  duty,  and  the  freight  amounts  to  only  a  few 
cents  per  bushel.  The  truth  is,  and  we  may  as  well  ad- 
mit it  first  as  last,  our  moMy  has  depreciated.  Gold  has  not 
advanced.  It  never  was  so  cheap  as  now.  A  Canadian 
dollar  bill  is  worth  only  a  dollar,  and  yet  any  one  will  give 
one  of  our  three  dollar  bills  for  a  two  dollar  Canada  bill. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  hav^all  along  predicted  that 
the  war  would  advance  the  price  of  land.  That  prediction 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  AH  over  the  country 
there  is  a  great  movement  in  real  estate.  Every  day  we 
hear  of  some  one  who  has  sold  his  farm.  A  friend  of  ours 
had  a  nice  farm  of  300  acres.  A  gentleman  from  New  York 
asked  him  how  nuich  he  would  take  for  it.  "  Fifty  dollars 
an  acre,"  he  repfied.  ''  IwUl  take  it ;"  andour  friend  found 
himself  without  a  farm!  Another  farmer  sold  his  farm 
and  brought  the  money  to  this  city.  At  the  Bank  they 
told  him  they  would  take  his  money,  but  could  not  pay 
any  interest.  He  immediately  went  back  and  bought 
another  farm  from  a  man  who  had  not  heard  the  news. 
Real  estate  is  advancing  rapidly,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  advance  in  gold. 


"Spirit  of  thb  Agricl'ltiral  Press."— This  depart- 
ment of  the  Farmer  we  regard  as  one  of  its  most  valuable 
features.  We  receive  all  the  leading  agricultural  journals 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  endeavor  each  month  to  ex- 
tract iheir  "spirit"  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We 
hare  this  moment  read  the  "  proof"  of  our  page  of 
"spirit"  for  the  present  month,  and  were  rather  sur- 
prised to  tiiid  nothing  in  it  but  wool!  Every  article  is 
abiiut  sheep  I  We  must  unconsciously  have  caught 
the  fever.  It  is  quite  prevalent  in  this  section,  but  we 
thought  "cheese"  was  a  preventive.  Such  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  though  it  is  the  best  remedy  yel 
disWovcred. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  our  fault.  Per- 
hapa  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers  except  sheep,  and  we 
had  to  take  such  as  we  found.  We  do  not  make  the 
'•spirit,"  we  only  extract  it.  Had  we  been  a.sked,  how- 
ever, what  subjects  were  most  discussed  by  the  aL'ricul 
tural  pre.ss,  we  should  have  said,  sorghum,  sugar  beet, 
tobacco,  whit«  willow  and  sheen,  in  this  country,  and 
stenm  plowing  in  Europe.  On  reflection  we  are  satisfled 
that  the  fault  is  in  us.  We  have  caught  the  sheep  fever. 
We  hope  to  recover  by  next  month. 


Eli.wanorh  a  IUrht's  Cataloqub.— We  have  received 
from  MesHrs.  Ki.lwanokr  A,  Harrt,  the  great  Nur.-ierv 
men  of  this  citv,  a  copy  of  their  new  descriptive 
CHtaloi{ue  of  Ornamental  Treex  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Flowers. 
Plaiitf.  Ac.  It  is  miperbly  illu<traled  with  beantilul 
drawing*  of  Oniamenial  Trees.  Ac.  With  the  exception 
of  the  h'ural  Annual  &  IhrticuHural  Directo'-y,  there  is 
nothing  which  has  yet  appeared  iu  this  country  that  ap- 
proaches il  iu  this  respect. 


"What  shall  I  do  with  mt  MonkyV" — A  few  days  ago 
a  fanner  ';ame  into  our  otlice  to  inquire  what  be  should  d( 
with  some  money  he  wished  to  invest. 

"If  you  have  a  mortgage  on  your  farm,"  we  replied, 
"  pay  it  up." 

"My  farm  is  all  clear,  and  I  do  not  owe  a  cent  to  anj 
one." 

"Buy  another  farm,  if  you  can  meet  with  one  to  suit." 

"I  have  land  enough." 

"Is  there  any  land  on  your  farm  that  needs  draining?" 

"I  guess  not.     It  is  mo.stly  rolling  land." 

"It  may  be,  and  yet  need  underdraining.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Western  New  York  that 
look  dry,  but  which  is  nevertheless  full  of  stagnant 
water." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  my  laud  needa 
draining." 

"The  fact  that  j-ou  have  money  to  invest  would  indi- 
cate as  much.  Bnt  when  you  go  home  take  a  spade  and 
dig  a  few  trenches  in  different  parts  of  the  farm,  three 
feet  deep,  and  see  if  the  water  will  not  remain  in  them. 
If  it  does  the  land  needs  draining.  And  if  so,  you  had 
better  tile-diain  at  once.  The  money  so  inrested  will  pay 
a  good  interest,  with  no  danger  of  depreciation.  You 
will  iiet  back  interest  and  principal  in  specie." 

"The  Banks  here  don't  pay  any  interest." 

"  The  banks  on  your  farm  will,  if  the  money  is  properly 
invested.  Is  there  no  low  land  that  needs  ditching— no 
old  meadow  that  could  be  improved— no  land  where  the 
reaper  and  mower  can  not  be  used';" 

"  Yes.  I  have  an  old  meadow  that  is  too  rough  to 
mow,  and  the  grass  in  spots  is  so  coart.e  that  the  cows  do 
not  like  it.'' 

"Just  the  place  for  your  spare  money.  Snch  a  field 
when  drained  and  improved,  often  proves  the  richest  and 
most  productive  land  on  the  farm.  You  can  not  fiud  a 
better  investment— certainly  not  in  this  city." 


Febding  Calves. — A  friend  ^jf  ours  who  has  great  suc- 
cess in  raising  calves  on  skimmed  milk  and  "coru 
pudding,"  adopts  the  following  method  :  He  never  lets 
the  calf  suck  the  cow,  but  teaches  it  to  drink  out  of  a 
pail.  Wh'  n  tlie  calf  is  three  or  four  days  old,  he  takes 
about  a  teacupful  of  corn  meal  and  pours  a  pint  of  hot 
water  over  it,  stirs  it  up  and  lets  it  scald  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  then  pours  on  three  or  four  quarts  of  skim- 
med milk,  or  as  much  as  the  calf  wi'l  drink.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  had  a  ]iiece  of  iron  heating  in  tfie  stov  •. 
When  red  hot  he  stirs  the  milk  with  it.  This  "  scorching 
the  milk"  he  considers  of  the  greatest  importance  when 
calves  are  fed  on  skimmed  milk.  It  prevents  it  from 
scouring  the  calves.  As  the  calf  grows  older  he  increases 
the  quantity  of  corn-meal.  Whe:)  three  weeks  old  he 
gives  at  least  a  pint  at  each  meal.  The  skimmed  milk,  at 
first,  is  only  twelve  hours  from  milking,  but  when  the 
calf  is  older  the  milk  may  be  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four 
oi"  thirty-six  hours  before  it  is  skimmed. 

A  FARMRn  sends  his  subscription  to  the  Ohio  Ci'ltimtor- 
and  remarks  :  "Other  folks  may  get  along  without,  bnt  I 
am  satisfied  that  unless  I  h»ve  u  religious  iind  an  agricul- 
tural paper  to  lighten  up  my  mind  and  heart,  I  shall  be  fti 
vain  man,  a  cripplo  aad  a  botch!" 
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Thb  Best  at  Half  Price.— The  Rural  Annual  and 
horticultural  Directory  for  1860  wc  regard  as  the  best 
lumber  of  the  series.  It  contuins  treatises  on  the  planting 
md  management  of  Fruit  Trees;  Dwarf  Trees  for  Gar- 
lens,  with  six  illustrations  of  actual  specimens  of  dwarf 
3Car  trees,  dwarf  apples,  dwarf  cherries  and  dwarf  plums, 
Irawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  work.  Alsoatrea- 
;ise  on  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees,  with  some  beautiful 
llustrations,  Also  a  treatises  on  Evergreen.s  with  three 
llustrations.  Nothing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
sountrv  compares  with  these  engravings.  They  were 
irnwn  by  Hoc«sT«iN,  from  actual  specimens  grown  in 
,his  vicinity.  These  engravings  are  worth  double  the 
jrice  of  the  book. 

There  are  also  treatises  on  the  American  Black  Rasp- 
jerry,  with  an  engraving  showing  the  method  of  training. 
Uso  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Hornes,  Cattle,  Sheep 
uid  Swine.  Also  on  insects  ii.jurious  to  grain,  fruit  and 
:egetable.s,  with  twenty-eight  engravings.  A  treatise  on 
Oomostic  Pigeons,  with  fourteen  illustrations,  with  other 
natter  of  interest  to  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

This  beautiful  little  book  we  will  sepd,  prepaid,  by  return 
nail,  to  any  address  for  12  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


Ths  Gbnesee  Farmeu  in  Canada. — It  will  be  seen  that 
Hir  Canadian  friends  have  taken  all  our  Cash  Prizes 
jxcept  two  !  The  first  Prize  of  $50  is  taken  by  a  club  of 
live  hundred  and  dxty-eigU  subscribers.  This  is  the 
argest  club  ever  raised  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Canada  money  is  now  at  such  a  high  premium  with  us, 
'although  worth  no  more  in  Canada,)  that  for  the  next 
jionth  we  will  let  our  Canadian  friends,  who  remit  in 
Canada  bills  or  postage  stamps,  have  the  Farmer  at  the 
M  rates  of  fifty  cents  for  single  copies,  and  thirty -seven 
»ad.a  half  cents  in  clubs.  We  will  also  prepay  the  American 
postage.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  clubs.  The  back 
trumbers  of  this  year  can  be  supplied,  and  they  are  just 
as  good  now  as  when  issued.  We  also  offer  some  un- 
usually liberal  premiums,  which  will  be  sent  to  Canada 
for  clubs  at  the  reduced  rates. 


Improved  Agricultural  Implements.— G.  W.  Massey, 
of  Gibson  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  us  that  he  neglected  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Genesee  Farmer  last  year  and  now  sends  for 
the  last  volume  and  the  one  for  1863.  He  says:  "lam 
anxious  to  see  the  Farmer  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
advertised  that  will  help  us  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm. 
I  have  bought  several  machines  that  I  should  have  known 
nothing  about  had  it  not  have  been  for  your  paper." 

There  will  be  a  great  demand  this  season  for  improved, 
labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  and  those  who  have 
such  will  do  well  to  announce  the  fact  through  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  agricultural  papers. 
«•« 

Hired  HKLP.—Farm  laborers  will  be  scarce  the  coming 
season,  and  farmers  would  do  well  to  engage  their  help 
at  once.  In  the  city  everything  is  so  high  that  wages 
must  advance.  In  the  country,  where  the  men  live  in  the 
house,  there  will  probably  not  be  as  much  dift'erence  in 

wages. 

»•■» 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  a  slip  cut  from  an  English 
paper,  giving  an  account  of  some  "  wheat  grown  from 
oats  and  barley."  We  have  seen  the  same  or  similar 
■tatements  before,  but  are  still  incredulous. 


A  Good  Summer  Dri.nk. — A  farmer  in  this  vicinitv  in- 
forms us  that  he  takes  one  pound  Tamarack  bark,  one 
pound  Wild  Cherry  bark,  one  pound  White  Ash  bark, 
and  onepouud  Poplar  bark,  and  puts  them  into  a  jar  with 
whisky  enough  to  cover  them  and  let.s  it  stand  for  ten 
days.  Then  pour  it  from  the  bark  and  put  it  into  bottles, 
and  cork  it  up.  Of  this,  if  his  stomach  is  out  of  oi  der, 
he  takes  a  teaspoonful  in  the  morning.  It  is  an  excellent 
tonic.  To  make  a  beverage  of  it,  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  extract  into  a  glass  of  water,  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses, and  a  little  acid  of  any  kind  to  give  it  flavor.  lie 
thinks  it  the  best  summer  drink  in  ,the  world. 


Only  One. — Cannot  each  reader  of  the  F^ni-mer  get  us 
one  additional  subscriber  at  this  tinie?  Will  not  yon, 
kind  reader,  speak  to  your  neighbor  on  the  subject.  We 
will  send  him  the  back  numbers  of  this  year,  and  will 
also  send  you  for  3'our  trouble,  a  copy  of  the  Rural 
Annual  cfc  Horticultural  Directory  for  1860,  prepaid,  by 
return  mail.  We  make  the  same  offer  to  our  friends  in 
Canada  for  one  additional  subscriber,  at  only  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

The  Rural  Cyclopedia. — We  cnn  furnish  complete 
sets  of  the  Rural  Annual  (k  Horticultura'l  Directory  {m  the 
years  1856-7-8-9-'60-'61-'62  and  '63,  handsomely  'bound 
in  two  volumes,  for  |12,50.  On  receipt  of  the  money  the 
books  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  by  return  mail.  The 
eight  volumes  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  bound 
in  paper,  for  $1,60,  or  the  first  seven  volumes  for  ^1,40. 
...«.> 

A  Good  Time  to  Buy  Fruit  Trees.— Nursery  trees  can 
still  be  purchased  at  low  prices,  and  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  buy.  That  they  will  not  be  as  low  again 
for  some  years  seems  certain. 


Inqtiiries  and  Answers. 

Farm  Taxes.— (B.)  We  cannot  agree  with  you  that 
farmers  are  taxed  higher  than  other  classes.  In  fact  we 
think  they  are  taxed  less.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  if  a 
man  buys  a  farm  worth  $3,000  and  pays  only  §1,000 
down,  he  has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  $3,000,  while  in  reality 
he  is  worth  only  $1,000.  He  pays  just  as  much  tax  as  liis 
wealthier  neighbor  who  is  out  of  debt.  This  seems  un- 
just, especially  as  the  man  owning  the  mortgage  of  $2,000 
has  to  pay  tax  on  that  also,  so  that  the  farm  worth  $3,000 
pays  in  reality  ft  tax  on  $5,000.  But  we  suppose  it  is  not 
easy  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  it  has  one  advantage, 
it  serves  to  check  speculation  in  real  estate. 

Bban-Plantrr— Vetches  and  Spurry.— Where  can  I 
get  a  good  Bean-Planter,  and  at  what  price?  Will  it  pl.int 
corn  iiiso  and  at  different  distances? 

Also  which  is  the  best  to  .sow  on  a  rather  poor  piece 
of  land  for  pasture  or  fodder— vetches  or  spuiry— and 
where  can  I  get  the  seed,  and  the  cost?     Cayuc.a. 

Whiteside,  Barket  &  Co.,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facfureacood  Bean-planter,  You  can  learn  particulars 
by  addressing  them. 

We  doubt  if  spurry  seed  can  be  obtained  in  fhi.s  country. 
Vetches  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Canada, 
and  doubtless  you  could  get  the  seed  from  Fleming  &  Co., 
.leedsmen,  Toronto.  They  are  not,  however,  raised  for 
pasture  or  fodder,  but  to  cut  green  for  soiling  horses  in 
.summer.  They  are  the  best  of  all  crops  for  this  purpose, 
where  the  climate  is  suitable. 
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Lawbs'  Exi'KRiMENT.— (A  SuBSCRiDEH.)  Nearly  all  Mr. 
Lawks'  articles  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Roral  Agricultural  Society.  Two  volumes  are  published 
each  j-enr.    The  price  is  ten  English  shillings  a  volume. 

In  the  back  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  you  will 
find  a  fuller  account  of  these  experiments  than  in  any 
other  American  work.  The  results  of  some  of  the  exper- 
iments appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lawks,  two  years  in  advance  of  their  publication  in 
England.  

Subsoil  Plows.— Where  can  I  pet  the  best  subsoil 
plow,  and  what  will  be  the  probably  cost  ?  What  time  of 
year  do  you  consider  the  best  for  subsoiling?— W.  H. 
Thomas,  Xeicville. 

0.  Ambs  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacture  a  good 
subsoil  plow.  We  do  not  know  the  price— you  can  ascer- 
tain by  addressing  them.  We  .should  prefer  to  subsoil 
in  the  fail— simply,  however,  because  it  is  not  such  a 
busy  season  as  the  Spring. 

«'l9  IT  TOO  Earlt  to  let  Hexs  Sit?" — (John  Duncan) 
They  may  be  allowed  to  sit  any  time  this  month.  If 
.well  fed  the  chickens  will  be  ready  for  market  in  July, 
and  bring  a  good  price.  A  fair  sized  hen  maybe  allowed 
lifteen  eggs.  Hens  at  this  season  should  be  allowed  an 
abundance  of  food,  and  have  access  to  old  mortar  or 
lime.  A  few  crushed  bones  are  also  good.  A  little  freeh 
meat  and  some  cabbage  leaves  are  also  desirable. 

Will  it  Pat  to  Borrow  Monet  to  Underdrain  ?— (B.D.) 
Ordinarily  we  should  say  it  would ;  but  at  present  money 
IS  so  much  depreciated  that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
somewhat  enhanced,  and  you  will  probably  have  to  pay 
the  money  back,  after  we  have  returned  to  specie  pay- 
ment. If  you  had  the  money  we  should  say  by  all  means 
underdrain.    Nothing  would  pay  you  so  weU. 

Lkached  Ashes. — Will  it  pay  to  draw  leached  ashes 
two  miles  that  have  lain  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  a  pile? 
Would  thev  be  good  to  put  round  fruit  trees?— D.  B., 
Selkirk,  C.'W. 

The  ashes  are  well  worth  the  drawing— and  more.  The 
older  they  are  the  better.  They  are  good  for  all  crops, 
especially  on  sandy  land. 

A  Lotion  for  Wounds.— (J.  R.)  A  farmer  friend  of 
ours  has  used  for  some  years  a  lotion  made  as  follows  :— 
One  quart  of  alcohol  and  two  ounces  of  cedar  oil.  This 
rubbed  on  to  sores,  on  man  or  animals,  he  finds  excel- 
lent. If  a  little  hartshorn  (ammonia)  is  added  to  this  it 
makes  a  good  liniment.    

Plastbr  on  Grass  Land.— (A  Canadian.)  On  low,  wet 
meadows,  plaster  has  little  effect.  In  fact,  nothing  will 
benefit  such  meadows  till  they  are  drained.  On  dry  up- 
land meadows,  plaster  has  generally  a  good  effect;  but 
not  80  good  as  on  clover.  Sow  from  one  to  two  bushels 
per  acre  at  once. 

Ahb  Grnpes  and  Peaches  prettv  sure  and  profitable 
around  Rochester?— W.  E.  L.,  Sterlinn,  III. 

Grapes  are  generally  sure  and  are  fully  as  profitable  as 
any  other  fruit.  Peaches  of  late  years  have  failed  quite 
frequently.    Last  year  we  had  a  good  crop. 

Tobacco.— (Ttler.)  You  will  find  an  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the  Northern  States  Jn  the 
Rwal  Annual  for  1863. 


Willows. — (S.  B.)  If  you  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
suitable,  and  you  understand  the  business,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  Osier-bed  will  prove  a  source  of  great 
profit  tto  you.  We  do  not  know  where  you  can  procure 
cuttings. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  killing  the  "  stink-wced  ?" 
D.  C.  McVean. 


A  Good  Sale  of  Sheep. — Mr.  S.  L.  Fuller,  of  Conesua 
Centre,  sold  one  hundred  sheep  a  few  days  ago  for  |i800. 
They  were  grade  Leicesters — a  cross  between  a  Leicester 
ram  and  half-blood  Merinos.  They  were  three  years  old. 
They  had  been  fed  on  corn  and  straw — one  bushel  of  com 
per  day  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing  to  two  bushels 
per  one  hundred  head.  lie  got  6i  cents  per  pound  live 
weight  on  the  farm. 


J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  England,  offered  a  prize 
cup  of  fifty  sovereigns  for  the  best  ten  acres  of  turnips 
grown  in  Ireland  last  season.  The  Prize  was  taken  by  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Simson,  of  Clooua  Castle. 


The  Markets. 
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Since  our  last  report  Gold  has  advanced  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  can  be  exported  has  advanced 
also.  The  markets  were  never  before  in  such  a  feverish  condi- 
tion. A  miller  in  Michigan  relates  to  us  the  following  case  tn 
point :  Some  three  weeks  ago  he  issued  a  cirtular  to  farmi  rs, 
saying  that  he  would  pay  $1.25  for  White  Wheat,  which  was  then 
full  6  cents  higher  than  the  market  price.  Before  the  bills  were 
struck  off,  Wheat  had  advanced  to  $1.3(3,  and  soon  reached  $1.50, 
so  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  hand-bill  looked  rather  redicu- 
lous." 

Wheat  has  advanced  25  cents  a  bushel!  Barley  10  cents:  Oats 
3  to  5  cents ;  Rye  and  Corn  10  cents.  Cheese  and  Butter  hav« 
also  advanced  ftoin  1  to  3  cents  per  lb.  The  Government  has 
advertised  for  proposals  for  a  large  quantity  of  Beans,  and  prices 
are  25  cents  per  bu.  higher.  Clover  Seed  is  scarce  in  England,  and 
there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  export.  Prices  will  be  higher 
than  for  many  years. 

New  York  Cattle  Market. — The  second  week  in  February 
the  price  of  Bullocks  gave  way  under  an  increased  supply.  The 
decluie  was  equal  to  $5.00  a  head.  The  next  week  al.«o  there 
was  a  further  decline  on  the  average  price  per  head  of  $5.0(1.  The 
general  average,  of  the  market  was  8>^c.  per  lb.  net — ordinary 
bcins  from  7  to  8c.,  and  extra  good  Beeves  S>j  to  10c.  These  are 
good  prices,  and  farmers  have  no  reason  to  c>  mplnin.  Some  e*- 
ira  good  Bullocks  were  sold  at  prices  fully  equal  to  C'hristnias, 
which  is  not  usual  in  Lent.  One  grade  Durham  Bullock,  ti  vears 
old,  sold  for  $3.50.  He  weighed  8.411  lbs.  when  he  left  home  in 
•Jefferson  county,  N.  T.,  an<l  3,220  lbs.  when  he  reached  New 
York  City.  The  purchaser  Intends  feeding  him  anoiher  year.  A 
Kentucky  Durham  heifer  was  ."sold  for  $li3.'>— esiimaied  at  12^0. 
per  lb,  A  pair  of  three-ye.ar  old  Durham  steers  were  sold  at  12>^o. 
per  lb.,  nclual  butchers'  weighL  One  weighed  22,V  ewl.,  and  the 
other  25  cwf.  At  64  lbs  per  ewt.  the  net  weight  will  be  8,056  Iba^ 
which,  at  )2>^c.  per  lb.,  is  $3'52. 

SMKF.p.--In  onr  last  month's  report  we  remarked  :  "It  is  hardly 
probable  that  Sheep  will  go  much  higher,  as  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  a  good  supply  in  the  hamls  of  farmers."  The  re.-idt  ig  as 
wc  supposed.  The  market  has  been  over-slocked  and  is  quilfl 
dull,  with  a  slight  decline  In  prices.  Firsl-olnjs  Sheej)  are  still 
worth  8c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  The  price  of  mutton  varies  all  \\\e 
way  from  4  to  Sc.  according  to  quality.  I'ells  ore  a  thade  lower, 
good  lot-H  soiling  for  t8  T5.  The  price  of  rroo/  regulaies  Ihemar- 
ket  more  than  the  demand  for  mutton.  Last  Di-eeniber  we  ad- 
vised fxrmcrs  to  "keep  the  Sheep  at  home.''  Tho.<.e  who  did  so 
have  done  well.  We  would  not  .""sy  nell.  if  Sc.  per  lb.  can  be  ob- 
tained, less  (he  cost  of  sending  to  New  Vork. 

lIor.R. — Good   Hogs  are  in  active  demand,  but  "  scallawagg* 
are  dull.     First-clas.',  corn-fed  Hogs  are  worth  7o.,  dead  weight,  " 
and  from  t'lat  down  to 6c.  and  even  6c.  per  lb. 

MiLCM  Cows. — There  is  little  change  in  the  price  of  Milch 
Cows  Government  purclLised  a  lot  to  send  South  for  army  hos- 
pitals, but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  market  Prices  range  from 
$-'VS  to  $45  for  common  grade  of  Cows,  with  higher  prices  for 
extra. 
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New  Yokk  Market,  February  25.  ■'White  Wheat,  $1.90@ 
I":  Red,  .^1.70®!  so.  Barlev,  $1.45@1.6o.  Oats,  76@no. 
e,  «1  i(i@,l.l2.  Corn,  95c.@.tl  UO  fir  mixed  Weetem.  Caua- 
in  I'eiis,  $1.10.  "White  Beans,  ^2.C5@3.00.  Eoiigli  Flax  Seed 
<U  mand  at  .*3.00@3.80.  Clov<'r  Seed,  ll@12c.  per  lb.  Timothy, 
.7"@.S.(().  ■  Hops,  prime,  25@27e.;  ordinary,  18®23c.  per  lb. 
liter,  Slate,  22@30c,;  Western,  20@24c.  Cheese,  ll@Uf.  per 
Kl'sTS,  20@,2Jc.  Poultry  in  lair  demand.  Turkeys,  13@15e.; 
iii>l<ens,  ]2@Uc.;  old  Fowls,  S@9e.  per  lb.  Potatoes  dull. 
>reers,  .•f2  .Mi@2  75;  Peachblows,  $1.75@1.90;  Buckeyes,  $1.85 
!.?0     Oni<ins.  $3.5U@.3.75  per  brl. 

.Chicago— Fel)ruarv  24 — Wheat.  Red  Winter,  $1.24;  rejected, 
,07@$l.li'.  Spritier,  No.  1.  $l.20@$1.25;  No  2,  5'1.05@$1.10; 
■•eied.  So®V8e.  Oats,  5f;@,5Sc.  Hye,  S3@S4c.  Barley,  $1.00 
11.50.  ■  cans,  $1.76®$2.25.  Timotliy  Seed,  $2.0U@$2.25. 
•ver  Seed,  $7  00.    Flax  Seed,  $2.60@$2.75. 

?iiiLKnEi.pinA— Fe'iruarv  24.— While  Wheat  |1.90®$2,05  ; 
d.  $1.70@,.i;l,7.\  Eye,  9S@l.iiO.  Corn,  yellow,  85©9o.  Oats 
'.  for  H2  ibs.  Light  oats  are  j'elling  at*40c.  per  bushel  measure. 
IV.  r  Seed  $7.    Timothy,  $2.S7@t3.     Flax  Seed,  $3.3c®13.40. 

liONPON— Februarv  6.— American  White  Wheat,  $1.53®$!. 65; 

d,  $1.44®$1.50.  Corn,  93®$l.i  2.  Clover  Seed,  foreign  red, 
l®13.5u  per  cwt.  American  Cheese,  $10@$13.50  per  cwt. ; 
esliire,  ■ti4@SlS.75  per  cwt. 

roiiONTO— Fel)ruarv  24.— Fall  Wheat, 90c@$1.00  ;  Spring, 85® 
•.  Burley,  y6@J1.6o.  Eye,  .'i6®6iic.  Oats,  40®  t2.  Peas,  58 
'6c.  Potatoes.  5ii©6iic.  Pork.  <.3.5n®$4  25.  {lay  $22  per 
.     Oat  Straw  $18  per  ton.     Pfells  $1.50®$1,75. 

JociiK.sTER— Feb'uarv  2G.— White  Wheat,  $1.70@$1.80:  Eed, 
46®$!., 55.     Corn.  70@sOc.     Barley.  $1.3v®$1.4e.     Oats,  50c,. 

e,  8  @$1.0  1.  ClovcT  Seed,  $fi@$6  50.  Timothy,  $2  25®$2.75. 
Iter,  lS@,22c.     Beans,  S1.5y®2.50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

V  FRw  ^inrt  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers  —  and  only 
h — wll  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  twenty-live  cents 
ne,  or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  To 
lire  insertion,  they  should  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  of  the  previous 
nth.  The  Farmer  has  large  lists  of  subscribers  in  every  State 
i  Territnnj,  and  in  all  the,  BritUh  Prcmncei.  (It  has  nearly 
lO  subscribers  in  Canada  West  alone.)  There  is  no  better  or 
'sper  meilium  for  advertising  everything  of  general  interest  to 
al  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Suites  and  Canada. 
iVe  will  also  insert  a  few  "  Special  Notices,"  if  appropriate  to 
•  colunms,  at  fifty  cents  a  line. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

(o.  3T  Park  Ro-w,  New  York,<Sc6  Sin  to  St.,  Boston, 

our  Agents  for  the  Geneskr  Farmbb  in  those  cities,  and  are 
h»rized  to  take  Advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
(vest  Rates. 


HE  PLOWS— By  J.  DUNHAM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
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URK  CHINKSE  CANE  SEED— For  sale  by 
mh  BLYMYEE8.  BATES  A  DAY,  MansHcId,  O. 


lOM-SF-A-NA   (known    as    llooker  or  Otapeitean)  CANE 

'    SEED,  PUKK-For  sale  by 

3h BLYMYEES,  BATES  &  DAY,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

■EE-A-Z\-NA,    OK    WHITE     IMPHEE-Considernd  the 
most  choice  variety  extant— a  few  bushels  onlv  for  sale,  by 
BLYMYEES,  B.A.TES  t  DAY,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
'.imphlets,  with  best  mode  of  culture,  Jcc,  sent  free.  mh 


I  KADEE  ! — If  you  want  employment,  or  want  the  best  (Two- 
./  threaded)  Sewing  Machine  ever  manufactured,  send  to 
LACIIALE,  JE.  &  CO.,  Nowburypnrt,  Mass.,  for  a  descriptive 
•ular  of  term?,  Ac.  They  pay  a  liberal  salary,  or  allow  corn- 
won,  as  the  Agents  may  choose.  mh2t 

1 E A N UE n R Y  PLAN  IS,  OF  THE  BELL  AND  CHEEEY 

/  varieties,  lor  sale  at  low  prices.  Circulars,  giving  informs- 
1  on  tJie  culture,  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address, 

P.  D.  CHILSON. 
ah  2t  Bellingham,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

HICOEY,  OR   GERMAN   COFFEE-For  tale  at  $2.00  for 
100  lbs.  packed  and  delivered  to  railroad  or  express  office; 
•  -when  ordered  in  lots  of  100  lbs.  and  over, 
^ddre-'s  W.  H.  LEE, 

ah  2'* Newark.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 

AUCTION. 

iN  THE  Sd  of  MAECH  I  WILL  SELL  MY  KNTIEE 
'  stock  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Farming  uteniils. 
!  large  bills  and  Livingston  County  papers. 

S.  L.  FULLER, 
nh  Conesus  ConUe,  Livingston,  Co.,  N.  Y, 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

THE  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Gknksee  Fakmkk  : — 

The  Eorse  and  his  Diseases $1  35 

Everybody's  Lawyer 1  00 

Mrs.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Book 1  00 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture 0  75 

The  Eural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language 8  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist 1  50 

The  Eural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1856,  "57, 

'58,  '59,  '60.  '61,  '62  and  '63,  handsomely  bound,  in  2  vols.  2  50 
Any  of  tlie  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  JOSEPH  HAREIS,  Eochester  N.  T. 

B  AUGH'S  ' 

RA.W  BONE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

BAUGH^  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS   &   PROPRIETORS, 

No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

THE  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  a  large  de- 
mand with  this  valuable  Manure.  They  would  respectfully 
announce  to  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Fertilizers,  that  the  price 
has  been  advanced  to  $46  per  20b0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned that  this  change  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  the 
operation  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  up|On  manufacturers. 

Every  Farmer  usmg  a  Fertilizer,  may  be  assured  that  the  EAW 
BO.NE  PHOSPH.\TE  will  slill  maintain  its  high  character  for 
strength  and  purity,  the  manufacturers  preferriria;  to  make  a  small 
advance  in  the  price  per  ton,  rather  than  allow  its  merits  to  fall 
below  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  in  mant> 
facturing. 

|^~Il  is  prepared  from  Raw  Bones,  and  warranted  to  contain 
all  their  original  organic  matter — no  burned  or  calcined  bone^ 
are  used,  and  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturers 
that  it  is  free  from  adulteration. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BAUGH'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER- 
PHOSPH-^TE  last  year  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
one,  which  in  a  substantial  evidence  of  its  high  standard  of  popi>» 
larity. 

Price  ^6  per  2000  Ibg.—Cash. 

The  abOTe  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAUGH  &  SONS, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
pS^The  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6ia 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

IMPORTED  SEED.  The  Subscriber  oflTers  for  sale  a  smtH 
quantity  of  the  Genuinb  Sorghum  Seed,  received  firom 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as 
perfectly  pure.  Packages  containing  hai-f  a  pound  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  upon  the  receipt  of  33  cents  in 
postage  currency,  or  clean  stamps.  B.  K.  BLISS. 

mh2t  Spriagfleld,  Mass. 

SUGAR-BEET  SEED.  ~ 

I  HAVE   IfOW  ON   HAND   AND    OFFER  FOR  SALE,  TO 
Farmers  and  others  who  wish  to  make  their  own  sugar — 
lOOit  Ibs.  White  French  Sugar  Beet, 
loco  lbs.  Yellow  French  Sugar  Beet. 

.1.  RAPAL.TE, 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  Eochester,  N.  T. 

WANTED,  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 

SIX  MOEAL.  INDUSTEIOUS  BOYS,  for  fanr  ing.    Must  be 
well  recommended     Pay  $60  the  first ;   $72  the  second ;  $S4 
the  third,  and  $100  the  fourth  year. 

Address  P.  E.  SAWYER, 

nah.  Marine   Madison  Co.,  Illinois. 

CONCORD  GRAPES. 

I  HAVE  a  rery  large  supply  of  this  valuable  variety  of  Grape 
Vines,  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand  ;  all  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  at  less  than  half  the  pricb  that  is  generally  asked. 

T.  B.  MINKU, 
March  It*        Clinton.  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED. 

A  HARD-WORKING,  INDUSTRIOUS   MARRIED  MAN, 
without  children,  as  Foreman  on  n  farm.    Wife  must  be  a 
good  butter  maker.    Address,  with  references, 
mh  n  L.  M.  SHELDON,  Genera,  N.  T. 
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FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES,   &C. 

FOR  THE  SPRINa  OF  1863. 

ELLWAN6KR  &  BAERV  ri'spectlully  invile  attention  to  the 
larc«  siook  of  Niirtcry  articles  of  every  dcseriptinn  now  on 

their  a:rovniils  ami  nirerdl   for  Spring  plaii'ling.    The  following 

may  bis  cniuneraie.l  a»  a  few  of  the  more  importunt : 

Standaud  FituiT  'I'liKKS  for  Or  hards. 

Dwarf  KKUirTKfKs  for  Gnrrlcns. 

DwA-RK  Maiukn  Tki'.rs  for  Potlin?. 

Smam.  Fkuii-s.  inrln.linfr  the  newest  and  finest  varieties  of  Goosp- 
berries,  iilackl)errit-x,  Ciirranin,  liaspberries,  strnwbcrri- s,  Ac. 

Ha.i'.i)V  iJRAPKs  for  out-door  culture.  (>ver70  varieties,  includlna; 
a  lafirc  .stock  of  stronu  planis  of  Delaware  Diana,  Concord, 
Harif>rd  Prolittc,  KtbVcca,  Roger's  Hybrid,  and  oihera  wor- 
thv  of  eullivati.'n. 

FoRKKiN  Okai'es  for  Vineries,  (60  varieties.)  strong,  well-grown 
plants,  in  pot',  of  all  the  popular  old  sons  and  new  ones  of 
merit,  such  a«  Uowood  Muscat.  Golden  Hamburg,  Muscat 
Hainburs;,  Buckliimi's  Sw<eiwater.  Lady  Downs,  &.C. 

Frss.  OiiANGBS,  and  ;  kmons,  (raiting  plants. 

ORNABIEIMTAL. 

DcoiDrous  OE>fAMBNTAi,  Tbkrs,  Upward  of  300  species  and  va- 

rieiies. 
Wkkving   or    Drooi'IKO   Trkks,   25  distinct  and  beautiful  va- 

ripties. 
Trki^s  with  Rkmabkablk  and  Oknamkntal  FoLiAaK  of  50  dis- 
tinct sons. 
R  \RK.  ANI'  Hbautiful  Lawn  Treks. 
Habpy   Kvkrgrekn  Trkes.  of  all  kinds  and   sizes,  of  beautiful 

(ortn.  fre<|iicntly  transplanied  and  sure  to  move  safely. 
Nkw  AM)  llAiiK  KvF.RtiRKKN8,  Irom  California.  »fec. 
Flowkkik«  Shrubs — .\   pireat  collection   of  over  .300  different 
spicies  and  varieties  of  the  most  ornamenlal— birge  plunta. 
\;i.iMBiNG  AND  TRAILING  SuRCBB,  over  60  speeies  and  varieties. 
EoSfS.  the  largest  slock  in  America,  comprising;  over  600  of  the 

most  beautiful  sorts  of  all  classes. 
P.Bosifis,  Chinese  llerbace^'Us,  4(i  ol  the  finest  sorts. 
bupRRK  DocBLK  Dahi.ias.  100  seli'Cl  sorts. 
Piil'pxks  anh  CniivsANTiiKMUMB,  the  finest  new  and  old  sorts. 
Pkkpkti!al  or  Mo.nthly  Ca'  nations— A  large  and  superb  col- 
lection. 
Hardv  IIekuackous  Flowkrinq  Plants,  upward  of  300  species 

and  varietii'S. 
Gladiohts,  the  finest  new  and  old  sorts. 
GKKKS-UotJSB  AND  Bkuuing-out  I'lan-to  in  great  variety, 

Tho  entire  stock  is  healthy,  vigorous,  nnd  well  grown  in  all  re- 
spects. The  correctness  of  everything  may  be  relied  upon  and 
the  terms  of  sale  will  be  liberal. 

P.irties  who  w  sli  to  purchase  should  communicate  with  us  by 
mail,  or  persniially  inspect  our  stock  on  the  ground. 

The  lollowing  Oata  ogues  will  be  sent  to  applicants,  prepaid, 
upon  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Kor  Nos.  I  and  'l  ten  c&iits  each ;  for  No.  8  Jive  cents,  and  for 
No.  4  t/trft  rtmt*. 
No.  1— A  Descriptive  and  Illus'raled  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 
No.  2 — A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Tre^s. 

No.  3 — A  Catalogue  of  Creen-Honse  and  Redding  Plants. 
Ho.  4— A  Wholesale  Cat:do2ue  or  Traie  List. 

ELLWANf4EK  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
nWlt  Rochester,  N.  y. 


MARBLEHEAD  MAMMOTH  CABBAGE ! 

THE  largest  cabbazc  in  the  world  :  sometimes  weighing  6  i  lbs. 
•  and  averaging  3')  lbs.  each  by  the  acre.     It  is  exceedingly 
tender,  sweet  and  rich,     ."•cores  of  farmers  in  the  LTniteji  States 
and  Canada  have  raised  them  weighing  from  95  to  Y)  lbs.     35 
cents  per  package— 5  for  $l.i>0.     Also.  STONE  MASON  CAB- 
BaGK,  a  larire,  sweet  and   lender  cabbage,  remarkably  reliable 
for  headin?— 25  cts.  per  ounce ;  4  oz  7.5  cfs. ;  1  lb.  $-i.n. 
E\RLY  PARIS  CArLlFLOWKK— 25  cts.  per  package. 
WAKD'S  NECTAR  MELON,  the  bent  of  all  the  green  ficshed 
melons:  exceedingly  sweet,  rich  and  delicious,  25  ct".  per  package. 
SOiiGUUM  SEED,  pnre,  12  cents  per  package. 

JAMKS  J.  II.  GUKGORT. 
Marblehead,  MassaehuietUs,  Seed  Grower. 
Every  rariety  of  Garden  and  Fruit  Seed  at  city  prices.      mh  31 


COLLEdlONS  OF  EITCH£N   GARDEN  S££DS. 
(BY  MAIL,   POSTPAID.) 

JO  Varieties,  our  selection $1  W) 

45         «  "  "       2  00 

TITR  above  collections  embrace  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  usually  grown  in  our  gardens.  To  those 
who  desire  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  our  ♦lo.tu, 
js.OO  and  S.Wi  C/Ollcclions,  which  may  be  salcly  forwarded  by 
Express  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  list  of  the  roiiteiit.s  of 
each  collection  will  be  found  In'  our  NKW  DRSCRIPTIVK 
CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant*  enclosing  a 
three  cent  stamp.  15-  K.  BLISS. 

iBh2t  BpringSeld,  Maaa. 


A  Valnable  Agricnltural  Library. 

EIGHT  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

QENESEE_FARMER. 

WE  HAVK  A  FEW  COM PLETIC SETS  OFT.  E  GENESEE 
FAK.MEUfor  the  last  eight  years.  (lS55-6-r-8-9-'60. '61  and 
'62.)  handsomely  bound,  witli  an  index,  title  page,  and  every 
thing  eoiii|>leie  to  each  volume.  ' 

The  whole  set  of  eight  volumes  will  be  sent  immediately  to  any 
ailiiri-s.s,  FRKK.  by  express,  on  Uie  receipt  of  $7.uO,or  for  $6.60  if 
the  express  charges  are  not  prepaid. 

This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  of  getting  the  complete  set,  as. 
we  have  only  one  dozen  copies  of  JH55  left.  Those  wishing  them 
should  send  their  orders  at  once.  TAere  is  no  cheaper  AgricuU 
turiiland  UoitiruUardl  work  in  the  icoriti.  There  is  scarcely  a 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  liiera- 
turi-  that  is  not  treated  in  these  volumes.  As  a  work  of  reference, 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  Fru  t-Grower  and  Horti- 
culturist.    It  is  an  Ameriian 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Each  volume  contains  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  page*. 
well  illusiraied  with  handsome  and  appropriate  engravings  oi 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  ducks,  geese,  Guinea  fowls,  swans 
pigeons,  birds,  and  poultry  of  all  v.irict  es.  with  numerous  designs 
for  (arm-houses,  collages,  barns,  feeding-racks.  Ac  ,  togeiher  with 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  labor-saving  nventions,  ifeo. 
The  Horticultural  iiepartment  is  aiiumlantly  illustrated  with  cuts 
and  ilescriptions  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  Ac,  as 
well  as  the  in.sects  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  Iruit-grower. 

The  Volume  for 1855  contains 78  Engravings. 

••     1S56  ••        98 

••     la-iT  ••       72 

••     IS-nS  ••       74 

••     1S59  ••      145 

••     1S60  ••      88 

••     1S61  ••       99 

••     1S62  ••       100 

749 
The  eisht  volumes,  therefore,  contain  orer  tureb  toousand 
pages  of  reading  matter,  illustrated   with  seven  uunsrbd  and 
FoRTY-NtNE  cngfavings  1 

Tiiese  eight  volumes  will  be  sold  at  the  office  for  IS.iJO,  or  they 
will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  charge,  to  any  address,  lor 
SEVEIV   DOLLARS' 
As  before  stated,  only  one  dozen  sets  can  be  furnished.    They 
will  be  sent  lo  thisc  first  ordering. 

The  last  xfven  volumes,  (1S5H-7-8-9, '60, '61  and  '62,)  will  bo 
sent  by  expreis,  free  of  charge,  for 

SIX   DOLLARS! 
Any  single  volume  (except  1855)  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  mail, 
to  any  address,  for  $1.00.     The  postage  costs  24  diits,  and  the 
bindin!;,  (by  the  hundred)  80  cents  ;  so  that  we  only  net  46  cents 
for  tho  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  full  sets  of  eight  volumes,  we  can  furnish,  nt 
fl.tio  each,  a  few  copies  of  the  bound   v^ilumes  for  l'^4.i,  '46.  '47, 
'48,  '52  and  '58,  or  the  six  volumes,  prepaid  I  y  express  for  tO.OO. 
Address  .lOSICPil   HAKRIS. 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  Farmer, 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES. 

OTTR  STOCK  FOR  SPUING  IS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST 
desc'iption.  We  do  not  believe  that  In  point  of  health, 
thriftiness  and  beauty  of  growth  our  trees  can  be  ejfcelled.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

Prices  per  lOCO  as  follows,  and  most  things  same  rate  jier  100: 
Apple,  5  to  H  ft.,  f45;  No.  2,  S20. 

Stand.  Pear,  6  lo  8  ft.,  »2.'5m  :  4  to  6  ft.,  $200  ;  No.  2,  f  100. 
Dwarf,  extra.  $200  ;  Small  size.  $100. 
8.  Cherry.  $60:  Dw.  Cherry,  $7ti. 
Plum  No.  1,  12  0;  No.  2.  $10ii;  one  year,  $100. 
Plum  Seedlings,  extra  selected,  $7  per  1000. 

H.  SOCTHWICK  A  SON, 

Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  T. 


CONN.  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO  SEED. 

Ct  ROWN  by  contract  hy  one  of  the  most  successful  erowers  In 
I  ilie  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Packets  containing  okk 
OTTNOF.  will  be  mailed,  postpaid  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
.W  cts.  in  postage  currency  or  new  stamps.  Prices  f()r  larger 
quaniiiles  will  be  given  up<in  iippllcHti'n. 

inh2l.  B.  K.  BLISS,  8pHni:flcld,  Mass. 

''I ''HE 'RURAL  ANWUAL-For  1S6«,  -57.  '6S.  '59,  '60,  '61  >6S 
A    and  '68  will  be  sent,  pr»|>nid  to  auv  address  for  $1.6o. 

JOSEPH  UAEUIS,  Uochester.N  Y. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AT  A  PREMIUM- 
COOK'S 


Siagar  Evaporator 

So  INCRKASKS  THE  VALUE  Oi^  MAPLEjMJGAU  OVKR 
any  other  mode  of  boiline:  tliat  this  incrc^Bd  value  each 
lnOO  pounila  (if  sugar  will  pay  lor  one  of  our  hirjRt  Kvaporalors. 
Thousands  of  fHrniers  have  testifl«il  lo  its  excellencies. 
Pamphlets  sent  free. 
mh2t  BLYMYER3.  BATK3&PAY. 

"seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden. 

MAILED  (POSTPAID)  TO   ALL  THE  LOYAL   STATES. 

ryMIE  FOLLOW. NG  LIST  OF  SEEDS  (THE  PTTRITY  AND 
X.      vitality  of  wliii-h  ran  be  confidently  recoiiiniended),  will  be 

uiailetl  to  aiiy  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed: 

Peroz.     Per  ^  lb. 

Bet-ts,  White  French  Sugar, Sols.  .^0  ets. 

K.ets.  Mansel  Wur  zel.  i.ongRed Sols.  30  els. 

Beets,  Mangel  Wurt/.el,  Yellow  Globe, 8  ctt.  30  els. 

Cabbage,  Premium,  Flat  Dutch  Extra, '20  eta.       $1.2.5  oin. 

Cabbage,  Large  Drumhead, 15  cts.         1  00  el.s. 

Ciibliage,  Drumhead  Savoy, 2li  ets.         L25  els. 

Carrot,  Long  Orange  Improved,  very  deep  color 
Extra  Fine 15  eta.  75  cU. 

Carrot,  White  Beleian,  large  and  productive. . . 30  eta.  5>  cts 

Onion,  Danver,"  Vellow,  (true), 15  ds.  75  cts. 

Onion,  Portugal  White, 15  cts.  75  ct«. 

Onion,  We  hrrsfield  lied 10  cts.  60  cts. 

Snuash,  Hubbard,  (true) .    Sets.  60  ets 

Rutu  Baga.  Laings  or  Skirvings, Sets.  40  cia. 

Per  01.    Perpkge. 

Lo'tuee,  Indtn,  true.  Extra  Fine, 25  els  10  cts. 

L.-ltuee,  B.ist'.n  Curled,  (Oregor\'s), 20  c;s. 

Caul  flower.  Half  Karly  Paris,  the  best  variety 
gr.,\vn ifiaScU.  10  cts. 

Cuobage.  Mnrblehead  Mammoth 26  ela. 

T.Muato,  French  Tree,  (De  La' e,)  grows  up- 
right like  a  bush, loots. 

Prices  for  larzer  quantiiios  will  be   given   upon  applicalioji. 

For  a  more  e.v  tended  list  of  seeds,  with  explicit  directions  forcul- 

ture.  see  our  new  descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  (lOih  e.iiliou,)  .iu.Hl 

published,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  ench-sijig  a  three 

cent  stamp.     Address  „     .   ,, 

mh  21  B  K.  BLISS.  Sprmefield,  Mass. 

NEW^  USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

MKXL'ANSWEKT  CORN,  NEW  AND  PURE— >  o  variety 
of  Corn  will  eonip:»re  with  this  in  »%■  eetnes.s  11  nd  tenderness. 
a  great  acquisition.  Fegee  Bean,  me  earliest  bean  grown.  Chi- 
huahua  TotuaO'— has  been  grown  to  w<vgh  iV  lbs.  Scarlet  Ks^j 
Plant,  a  masniticont  oriiatnent.  California  Bean,  new.  Orna- 
mental Gourds,  a  great  variety  in  one  package.  Speekle<t  Luna 
J!ean  excellent.  11  ubljard  Squash,  true.  Piidagt*  of  ary  of  the 
above  sent  post-paid  to  any  part  ..f  the  United  State-,  with  full 
directions  to-  culture,  at  15  cents  each;  the  eight  for  $1.  Also 
New  WliiteTnmato.  eavlv.  sind  of  superior  flavor.  TpnL'ht  T.>- 
malo  Green  Boston  Curh-d  Lettuee.  Lrster's  perfected  Tomato. 
Boston  Market  Celery,  new  New  York  improved  Egg  Plant,  at 
lOccula-each,  the  six  for  .""O  c. nts.  ,,     .  ,  ,      ^   ,, 

,T\ME->.J   n.  GREllORY,  Mwrblehead,  Mass.. 
Seed  Grower,   and    Dealer  in  every  variety  of  Gardj^ii    and 
Flower  Seed. ^ ^^»'''  "  ^^ 

CHICKORY  SEED. 

THEGREVT  8UMSTITUK  hOR  COFFEE.— A  supply  of  the 
n-eiiuinetirliele  just  received  by  the  .subscriber,  .«rd  will  be 
mailed,  post'-ps-id,  ic  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed. 
Packets  eoiitaining  1  ouiice  L".  cents,  8  ounee>  fiO  cents,  1  pound  $1 
Directions  f.ir  culture  accompany  each  package. 
ml,.2t  B.  K.   BLISS,  ^prlngfield,  Mass. 

■  GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

FORTY  BE-;T  NATIVE  VARIETIES.    Also  a  general  assort- 
ment of  small  fruits.    Send  for  a  catalogue      Address 
"^^  R.  B    SHAW, 

mJl  Trenton  FaU»,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 


ROi'S  PATENT  PREMIUM  CHEESE  VAT. 


AN  IMPEOVED  HEATER, 

Patented  Deceinber  V2,lbb'^;  t/(»/«  22, 1858  ;  J/arcA27, 1862 

THIS  most  convenient  and  simple  Cheese  Val  has  been  in  use 
more  than  nine  years.  Several  thousand  have  been  sold,  and 
their  reputation  is  wed  known  in  all  the  great  dairy  sections  of 
the  country  It  has  been  dilliiienlly  iin.priived  to  embmee  every 
convenience  wanteil  by  the  dairyman,  and  lo  make  it  simple, 
cheap,  and  durable. 

We  call  aitention  to  the  improvements  made  within  the  I  st 
two  or  three  years  for  reaiihiting  the  heatina  of  the  milk,  and 
Si'aUling  the  curd,  and  for  supplyintr  hot  water,  and  the  v.  ry 
simple  and  perfect  arriingement  by  A-hich  ihese  are  act oinpli.-hed. 

Some  new  iniprovemenis  have  lieen  added  the  pre.*ent  season 
— one  of  the  more  inip' riant  ones  is  a  measure  or  scale,  to  show 
the  number  ol  gallons  of  milk  in  the  Vat.  This  is  one  of  those 
little,  but  valuable  iniprnvementi  which  show  the  maimlaclurer 
is  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  customers 

We  pack  them  to  gn  to  any  distance  with  safety.  Dairymen  in 
any  part  uf  the  country,  by  onlenng  of  us,  will  get  all  the  im- 
provements ;.nd  ciinvenii-nces  fur  cheese-mnking  Ihat  are  known 
in  the  greatest  dair)  inz  ooiinties  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

ROE'S  PATENT  EXPANSION  CHEESE  HOOP. 

WE  SOLD  A  LAKGH:  NlIMltEK  OF  THE-E  HOOPS  the 
past    season,  and   the   dairymen  are    highly  pleased   with  them. 

A  single  hoop  makes  five  sizes,  by  simply  changing  four  bulls 
to  a  differeiit  sei  of  hole?  each  time  the  size  is  changed.  It  ex- 
pands to  lift  off  ihe  elKTse. 

For  further  patti  iilars  send  for  a  circular, 
mh  ROK  &  MLAIR,  Madison.  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

RHODES'  SUPER-PHOSPHATE.         " 

THE   8TANDARP     MANUKK, 

Prepared  from  BnitfS  treated  loUh  Sulphuric  Acid,  Uniform  in 
Qualiti/  and  Hegiilar  in  Price. 

Oats,   Com,  Tobaccn   and  Root  Culture;  also,  Top-Dressing  o» 
thi;  'Growins  Wheat. 


4€-QH0DES."  the  long  established  MANURE  in  theAmericaa 
It'    Market,  besiile^  having  Eur  pean  reputation,  can  not  b« 
excelled  tor  the  above  .se.-isonable  crop.s. 

Our  ii.suiLl  large  stock  n>>w  ready  for  delivery. 
Dealers  and    farmers  apply  to  HENRY  E.  MURING. 

General  Agent,  97  Pearl-st.,  near  Hanover  .'Square,  New  York, 
or  B.  M.  RHODES  A  CO.. 

mar— ot  S2  South-st.,  Rowley's  Wharf,  Baltimore.. 


ROCHESTER  AND  LAKE  AV.  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 

THE  Proprietors  will  have  on  hand  for  Sprin?  Trade  a  large 
st..ck..f  FRITIT  AND  OUNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUK8, 
PLANTS,  etc.,  &c..  which  will  he  sold  low.  Persons  wishing  to 
purchase  in  large  or  sm.ill  quatititics  will  find  it  to  their  advaa 
tace  to  see  our  prices.     <  atalogues  sent  on  ajvpiii  ation. 

Address  A.  DONNELAN  &  CO., 

Eochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE    GENESEE    FARiCER. 


"Evtrybodj'  sliotild  linve  a  Copy." 


FOR    1863. 


PRICB  OBTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  t 


TniS  work  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  G»ne«ee  Farmer  at 
the  comniencoment  of  each  year.  It  was  started  in  1856, 
aiid  a  new  vohiiue  has  been  published  each  year  since.  The  vol- 
ume for  1S6.S  is  NOW  READY.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages.  iUuslratcd  with  many  wood  cuts,  engraved  expressly 
for  tiie  work,  and  tilled  with  information  useful  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Ilural  iiffairs. 
To  tlie  Farmer, 

To  tlie  Frult-Groirer, 

To  the  Horticulturist, 

It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 

Among  its  contents  will  be  found  treatises 

On  tlie  Principal  Points  in  the  Management  of  the 
Orchard  and  Garden  ; 

On  tlu  Cultivation,  of  the  Raspberry  f 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Tohacco  in  the  Northern  States  ; 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Currants  / 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Hops  ; 

On  the  Culture  of  Fruit ; 

On  the  Germination  of  Seeds  ^ 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  at  the 
Xorth,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  ; 

On  the  Fuchsia,  or  Ladgs  Ear-Drop ,' 

On  the  Turnip  Fly  ; 

On  the  Management  of  Barn-yard  Manures  / 

On  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  / 

On  Rural  Architecture,  Farm- Houses,  Barns,  dtc.  f 

On  Restoring  a  Worn-out  Farm  ; 

On  Propagating  Plants  from  Cuttings ,' 

On  Heliotropes  and  their  Culture  ; 

On  Plowing  / 

On  Artificial  Manures  for  Potatoes; 

On  Dwarf  Apples; 

On  Transplanting  Evergreens  ; 

On  Grafting  Old  Grape  Vine*; 

On  Ice- Houses  ; 

On  Clearing  Zand  from  Bushes  ; 

On  Destroying  Insects  ; 
With  scores  of  other  articles,  all  of  great  ralne  to  erery  man  hav- 
hig  a  rod  of  land  to  oiUivate. 

It  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  the  r©- 
oeiKt  of  Twenty-flve  Ccnta. 

Address  JOSEPH  HABRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the   Genres  Farmer  and   Rural 

A  n  n  u  at,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^-  AOENT3  WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  to  whom  the  most 
liberal  oilers  ate  made. 


WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  will  sell  Stereotypes  of  the  Wood  Cu.sns^  In  the  Gene- 
tee  Fiirm^r  and  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc- 
tory, A  b<K)k  contnlnlnis  lropre*slon8of  over  Seven  Hundred  of 
these  cuu  will  be  sent  to  those  wishing  to  piirchase  on  the  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  contains  an  Index,  showing  where  des- 
criptions of  the  cuu  will  be  found. 
AddreM  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  RoCHwmi,  K.  T. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  ACRES  In  Van 
Etlenville.  Cheninng  county,  N.  Y..  a  few  mil-  s  from  El- 
TOira.  There  is  a  haw-mill,  Hi.une,  Ac.  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  »'  Id  cheap,  or.  If  d(sire<l,  exchanged  for  property  near  Boch- 
aater.     Further  particulars  can  he  obtained  from 

.losEPlI  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  FIGS 


o 


F  PURE  BREED- 
r*b-3 


-For  tale  low  br 

W.  J.  PfeTEE,  LakeTlUe,  Oonn. 


A  REALLY  VALUABLE  MICEOSCOr-E— One  that  a  child 
can  use,  not  free,  bv  mnil,  «n  receipt  nf  83  cents.  Addre«s 
f«b-St  3.  WOODWARD,  F.  0.  Box  9i1Z,  Boston. 


To  Faimers, 

To  Dairyineii, 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 


ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
A  HAMS, 

EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 

GRAIN,  . 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  Ac,  &0., 
Can  hare  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  iu  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  days  of  their  reachi»2  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTEK, 

33  Jay  street,  Ne\r  Yorlt. 

N.  B.— The  adTertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  thb 
business,  and  trusts  ibat  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  die- 
posed  of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  re'.urns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

f^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  \»Jlf» 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  Issued  by  J.  Cabpei*- 
TEK,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  It.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  &,e.,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

t3^  Cash  adraneed  on  Consignments  ol  Produce. 

SEND  FOR 

A  FRBS  COPT 


PRICKS    CXJRKKNT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


1an'e»-l7 


JOBIAH  CARPENTEK, 

82  Jay-street,  Xev)  York. 
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SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTH  DOWN   DRAFT    SHEEP 


in  o  K    S  J»L.  1j  E  . 

Shropshire  Earns, 

Shropshire  Ewes, 

South  Down  Earns, 

South  Down  Ewes. 

t>0~  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  street.  New  York,  ot 
ja-6t  JACOB  LOEILLARD. 


THE    GROVER    &    BAKER 

SEWING    MACHINE 

EVERYWHERE   TRIUMPHANT. 

THIS  MACHINE  has  taken  the  First  Premium  at  the  State 
Fairs  last  held  in 

New  York,  Missouri, 

New  Jersey  Kentucky, 

Oliio,  Tennessee, 

Indiana,  Virginia, 

Illinois,  North  Carolina 

Michigan,  Alabama, 

Iowa,  California, 

Including  every  State  Fair  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited 
in  1862, 
The  Work  made  upon  the  Grover  «&  Baker  Machine  has  taken 
the  First  Premium  at  every  Fair  in'  the  United  States  where  it 
has  been  exiiibiled  to  this  dnte, 

GROVEE  &  BAKEE  S.  M.  CO.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
V.  C.  GOODWIN,  29  State  street,  Eochester,  N.  Y 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine 


I)ECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
I)  to  this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  mist  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with||a 
guarantee  ol  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breakins; 
needles!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making 'any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sew'ng  Machine  without  flrsi  seeing  this — the  l.Tt-est 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Macine. 

8af~  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  libemllv.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

July,  ■'S62.— 21t  437  Broadway.  New  York. 

A  COUGH.  COLD,  OR  AN  IRRITATED 

throat  if  allowed  lo  progress,  results  in  serious 
Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  .Tffections,  oflenlimes 
ncurablc."BUOWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
'reach  difecily  the  affected  parts  and  give  al- 
most instant  relief.  In  Bkonciiitis,  Asthm.s 
and  Cataef.h  they  are  beneficial.  The  good 
effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Troches,  and 
their  extended  use.  has  caused  them  to  be  counterfeited.  Be  sure 
to  guard  against  worthless  imit;itions.  Obtain  only  the  (ten- 
uine  Brmcii^s  Bronohial  Troches  which  have  proved  their 
effic.icy  by  a  test  of  many  years.  Pnnuo  Speakkrs  and  Sinoers 
should  use  the  Troches.  Military  Officers  and  .''oldiers  who  over- 
i\x  the  voice  and  are  exposed  to  suiiden  changes,  should  have 
hem.    Sold  every  where  at  25  cents  per  box.  feb-3t 


EVERGREENS. 

FROST  &  CO.,  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Eochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  »n  immeuse  stock  and  good  assortment  of  hardy, 
well-grown  EVERGREEN'S,  which  have  been  transplanted  from 
one  to  four  times.  They  will  be  sold  at  Low  Rates  to  Nursery- 
men and  others  who  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  Prices 
given  in  Wholesale  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &o..,  for 
Spring  of  186C,  which  is  setit  on  application  teb-2t 


BOAEDMA.N    &    GRAY'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED 

INSULATED     IRON     RIM     AND     FRAME 


iPiano    ForteS: 


MANtrPAOTURED  BT 

IVII/LIAM    McCAMMOlV, 

(Successor  to  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,) 

Albany,  K.  Y. 

'  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ja 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  1863. 


MY  NEW  ILLUSTEATED  CATALOGUE  OP  FLOWER 
AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  is  now  ready  to  send  out.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  Finest  Fhnoers,  both  -old  and 
new,  with  engravings  showing  the  character  of  some  of  those 
that  are  new  and  particularly  valuable,  with  a  full  list  of  the 
NOVELTIES  FOR  1863 ! 
My  seeds  are  imported  from  the  best  Florists  and  Seed-Grow- 
ers of  England,  Fbanok  an<l  Germany,  and  are  unsurpassed. 

CATALOGUES 
Sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  all  who  apply.    Send  for  a  copy 
for  yourself,  and  also  send  the  names  and  address  of  the  lovers 
of   CHOICE  FLOWERS  in  your  neighborhood,   to   whom    I    will 
promptly  forward  the  Catalogue  free. 

ZW"  My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  the  new  Catalogue 
without  writing  for  it.    Address 
feb-2t  JAMES  VICE,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT    TREES,    &e. 

FEOST  &  CO.,  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  offer  for  the  Spring 
ol  1863  a  well-grown  and  large  stock  of  FRUIT  '1  EEES, 
both  standard  and  dwarf.  Small  Frttits,  which  includes  a  fine 
slock  of  choice  Native  Gnifjes;  also  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Eoses,  Green-house  Plniits,  fee. — ;ill  at  Low  Prices, 

CATALOGUES  sent  on  application,  hiclosing  a  stamp  fol 
each.  No.  1,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  fruits,  .fee.  No.  2,  of 
ornamental  trees,  &c.  No.  3,  of  green-house  plants.  No.  4, 
wholesale  list  lor  spring  of  1863.  FROST  as  CO.. 

feb-2t  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINES.— LENK  &    CO.    OFFEE    FOE    SALE   A   LARGE 
stock  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List. 
Address  LEXK  &  CO., 

novtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohia 


WANTED, 

A  PRACTICAL  FARMER— Who  has  had  experience  in  the 
culture  of  fruit,  and  can  bring  good  references,  as  to  hon- 
estv.  industry  and  capacity.  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 

Eochester,  N.  Y.,  November.  1862. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF  Bare  and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds.  Roots,  Cuttings,  Ac,  by 
mail.    Persons  in  writing  will  please  name  some  of  their 
friends,  to  whom  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis.    Address, 
dec5t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS 

FOE  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBEE.    Will  forward  Circulars 
to  aU  who  send  a  stamp  to  prepav  postage. 

GEORGE  A.BATES, 
feb-3t  Bellingham,  Norfolk  county,  Mass. 


ABEAUTIr'UL  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
objects  500  Times,  tor  38  CENTS  fcoin  preferred.)    Fm 
of  different  powers  for  $t,  MAILED  FREE.    Address 
noTtf  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KVEKYBODV    SHOULD    HAVE    IT. 


THE  RURai__CVCtOf EOU : 

The  Cheapest  Work  in  the  World. 
NINE  HUNDRED  PAGES  FOR  $1.60! 


OVBR    500    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Complete  Set  of  the  Rural  Annual 

FREE    BY   RETURN   MAIL. 


THE  UUKAL  ANNUAL  AND  HDRTICtTLTUiUL  PTREC- 
Tol;Y  was  fsUibliehocI  in  l.S,56,  and  a  in-w  volume  has 
been  piilili.-.lieil  eafh  y<-iir  since.  Any  of  ihe  Back  Volunu-s  lor 
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CULTIVATION   OF   TOBACCO. 


A  OOEKE8PONDENT  asks  US  foF  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  whether  it 
is  likely  to  continue  a  profitable  crop ;  best  varie- 
ties to  raise ;  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  manuring,  &c. 

At  present  prices  tobacco  is  highly  profitable. 
Even  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
tlie  business,  and  raised  a  crop  of  the  most  inferior 
quality,  have  done  well  the  past  season.  A  to- 
bacco-grower, a  few  days  since,  told  us  that  a  neigh- 
bor of  his  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco  two  years  ago 
that  was  of  such  miserable  quality  that  the  dealers 
would  not  take  it  at  any  price,  and  finally  he  sold 


FIG.  1. — PLANT  RBADY  FOR  TOPPING. 

it  to  him  for  one  cent  a  pound.  This  spring  he 
Bold  it  for  13^  cents  per  pound — realizing  over 
$500  by  the  investment.  We  mention  this  to  show 
that  while  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  tobacco  even 
the  most  inferior  descriptions  will  find  purchasers 
at  paying  prices.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
market  this  tobacco  would  not  have  sold  at  all,  and 
the  grower  would  have  lost  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  growing  and  curing  it.  Many  persons 
have  gone  into  tobacco  culture,  and  from  want  of 
experience  have  lost  considerable  by  the  operation. 
The  kind  of  tobacco  most  profitable  to  raise  at 


the  North  is  the  Connecticut  Seed-leaf.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  a  large  and  perfect  leaf,  suitable 
for  cigar  wrappers.    The  more  good  wrappers  there 


PIG.  2. — PLANT  AFTBK   TOPPING. 

are  in  a  crop,  the  more  valuable  it  is.  The  inferior 
leaves  make  a  poor  kind  of  smoking  tobacco ;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  from  want  of  care 
and  experience  the  whole  crop  has  to  be  sold  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise 
good  chewing  tobacco  at  the  North. 
'  'As  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  there  can  be 
rib  doubt  but  that  tobacco  removes  more  mineral 
matter  from  the  soil  than  any  other  crop  grown. 
The  large  quantity  of  ash  in  the  plant  proves  this. 
But  the  land  can  be  kept  up  with  manure.  We 
know  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  who  has  raised 
tobacco  on  the  same  land  for  sixteen  years.    He 


FIG  3. — PLANT  WITH   THE    SUCKKBS  GEOWINQ. 

gives  his  field  a  heavy  dressing  of  distillery  ma- 
nure every  year,  and  the  soil  is  richer  now  than 
when  he  commenced.  But  of  course  this  is  owing 
to  the  manure.  A  very  few  crops  without  manure 
would  soon  impoyerish  the  aoil. 
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The  land  can  liardly  be  made  too  rich,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  the  soil  naturally  rich  than  to  de- 
pend on  manure  applied  at  the  time  of  planting. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  manufe  should  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  -with  the  soil  and  thoroughly 
decomposed,  and  the  richer  it  is  the  better.  We 
believe  superphosphate  ot'.lime  will  be  found  a  val- 
uable auxiliary  as  a  manure  for  tobacco.  We 
would  scatter  a  tablespoonful  in  the  holes  at  the 
time  of  transplanting.  It  will,  we  think,  give  the 
plants  an  early  start.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but 
intend  to  do  so  the  present  season. 

A  farmer  in  Genesee  county,  who  raises  ten 
acres  of  tobacco,  gives  us  the  following  facts  in  re- 
gard to  his  method  of  culture:  As  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  he  sows  the 
seed  on  a  carefully -prepared  bed.  If  the  seed  is 
good,  a  pint  and  a  half  is  sufficient  for  ten  acres. 
He  sows  it  broadcast  on  the  bed  at  the  rate  of  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  square  rod.     The  seed  "is  very 
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small,  and  it  should  be  mixed  with  sand  to  insure 
an  equitable  dist.'ibution.  Corn-meal  is  better  than 
sand,  as  (Vom  its  color  you  can  see  where  it  strikes 
and  whether  it  is  evenly  distributed  on  the  bed. 
He  does  not  use  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame ;  but  it  is 
very  essential  to  have  the  bed  protected  from  the 
wind.  Last  year  lie  found  that  on  those  parts  of 
the  bed  exposed  to  the  witid  ill  the  plants  died, 
and  this  year  he  intends  to  build  a  tight  board 
fence  on  all  sides  of  it,  except  facing  the  south.  A 
little  frost  will  not  hurt  the  young  plants. 

The  seed  is  very  slow  in  germinating  early  in  the 
ipring.  It  is  from  three  to  six  weeks  in  coming 
up.  By  way  of  experiment  he  once  sowed  some 
teed  in  July,  and  it  came  op  in  a  week,  indicating 
to  our  mind  the  advantages  of  starting  the  plants 
in  ft  hot-bed.  As  soon  as  tlie  plants  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  bed  must  be  carefully  weeded.  The 
young  plants  have  two  round  leaves,  which  lie  flat 
on  the  ground.  If  too  thick,  as  they  usually  are, 
the  plants  must  be  thinned  out.  If  the  bed  ia  drj', 
it  should  be  waterad  occasionally. 


The  land  for  the  crop  should  be  got  into  as  mel- 
low a  condition  as  possible,  and  in  this  section  the 
plants  can  be  set  out  the  last  of  May  or  first  of 
June.  The  distance  apart  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  land — the  richer  the  land  the  closer  th© 
plants  should  be  set.  They  are  set  in  rows  three 
feet  four  inches  one  way,  and  from  eighteen  JBches 
to  three  feet  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  quality 
of  th©  land — the  general  rule  being  two  feet.  A 
man  goes  along  the  rows  and  makes  the  holes,  a 
boy  drops  the  plants  near  the  holes,  and  another 
man  follows  and  sets  out  the  plants  carefully  and 
presses  the  soil  round  them.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  moist  weather  for  this  operation.  Some 
scatter  a  little  green  clover  over  the  plants  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun.  One  thing  should  always 
be  done :  Let  the  bed  from  which  the  plants  are 
taken  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  the  roots  before  the  plants  are  taken  up. 
Do  not  pull  up  the  plants,  but  loosen  the  soil  with 
a  fork  and  take  up  the  plants  in  such  a  way  that 
considerable  moist  earth  will  adhere  to  them.  A 
little  care  in  this  way  will  be  much  better  than  all 
attempts  at  watering  the  plants  after  they  are  set 
out.    If  a  plant  dies  set  out  another  in  its  place. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  transplanting  the  plants 
begin  to  start,  and  the  weeds  will  not  be  far  be- 
hind. A  cultivator  should  then  be  run  through  the 
rows  and  hand-hoed  lightly  on  the  surface,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  The  hoe  should 
be  kept  sharp  with  a  file.  In  about  two  weeks  hoe 
the  second  time,  being  very  careful  to  destroy 
every  weed.  There  should  not  be  a  weed  in  the 
field.  The  tobacco  worm  may  appear  about  this 
time  and  should  be  killed  at  once. 

When  the  blossom  appears,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, (fig.  1)  the  plants  must  be  topped  at  J, 
leaving  about  fifteen  leaves,  and  cutting  otF  about 
seven. 

After  the  tops  are  cut  off,  the  plants  will  begin  to 
throw  out  suckers  (fig.  3.)  These  must  be  stripped 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  They  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  if  not  removed  injure  the  crop.  As 
soon  as  the  last  suckers  appear  at  the  lower  leaf 
the  plants  are  ready  to  harvest.  The  stalks  are  cut  at 
the  roots,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  wilt.  If  there  is 
no  danger  of  rain,  it  is  better  to  cut  in  the  after- 
noon, allowing  the  plants  to  remain  on  the  ground 
all  niglit.  A  hot  sun  is  liable  to  bum  the  leaves. 
After  wilting  the  plants  are  taken  to  a  shed,  where 
they  are  hung  up  to  dry  (fig.  4.)  They  must  not  touch 
each  other.  Here  they  remain  for  about  six  weeks, 
or  until  the  crop  is  cured.  This  is  known  by  the 
stem  being  dry.    The  tobacoo  is  then  taken  down 
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in  damp  weather,  when  the  leaves  "will  not  be  so 
liable  to  break,  and  laid  in  piles  with  the  tips  to- 
gether and  covered  up  with  boards  to  keep  it  from 
drying.  The  next  thing  is  to  strip  the  leaves  from 
the  stalks,  and  to  assort  them  according  to  quality. 
They  are  then  made  into  "hands"  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  leaves  and  fastened  by  winding  a  leaf 
around  them.    They  are  thea  laid  in  a  pile,  as 
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shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  and  covered  with 
boards  to  preserve  the  moisture.  In  four  or  five 
days  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  pack  in  boxes  for 
market.  About  four  hundred  pounds  are  pressed 
with  a  lever  into  a  box  three  feet  eight  inches 
square  and  three  feet  eight  inches  long.  Here  it 
Qudergoes  the  sweating  process,  and  will  lose  about 
10  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

One  tun  per  acre  is  a  good  crop,  but  1,500  lbs. 
is  fully  up  to  the  average.  At  the  present  time 
the  crop,  if  well  grown  and  cured,  is  worth  20 
cents  per  lb.,  but  ordinarily  it  does  not  average 
more  than  10  cents,  and  frequently  not  more  than 
B  cents.  The  cost  of  manuring,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, curing,  packing,  &c.,  is  about  $66  an  acre, 
[f  the  crop  average  1,500  lbs.  of  cured  tobacco, 
and  brings  10  cents  per  lb.,  we  have  $84  for  the 
use  of  the  land,  building,  <fec.;  at  20  cents  per  lb., 
Qo  the  other  hand,  the  profit  will  be  $234  per  acre  I 

Harrowing  Wheat  m  the  Spriko. — Your  ar- 
ticle in  the  Rural  Annual  for  1863  on  hoeing 
wheat  reminds  me  of  a  fact  that  happened  in  On- 
ondaga county  some  years  ago.  A  neighbor 
wislied  to  borrow  a  drag  from  a  farmer,  in  the 
spring,  to  harrow-in  some  oats.  The  oats  were  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  field  of  wheat.  He  went  for 
the  drag,  and  drew  it  right  across  the  wheat-field. 
The  farmer  was  very  angry.  But  when  he  came 
to  harvest  the  crop,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
strip  over  which  the  drag  had  passed  the  tallest 
mid  heaviest  wheat  in  the  yield.  John  Nutt. 


AsPARA&rrs  Worm. — Our  readers  already  know 
that  there  is  a  worm  which  has  done  immense 
damage  in  the  asparagus  gardens  around  New  York, 
No  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Dr.  Fitoh,  the 
State  Entomologist,  says  fowls  will  eat  them,  and 
recommends  keeping  fowls  among  the  asparagus  for 
tbia  purpose. 


A  LABGE  STOCK  FABM. 
In  the  Oenesee  Farmer  for  August,  1860,  we 
gave  some  account  of  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wright,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  W.  had,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  about  a  hundred  head  of 
horses,  many  of  them  thorough-bred  and  not  un- 
known to  fame.  His  farm,  at  that  time,  comprised 
about  three  hundred  acres.  He  raised  but  little 
wheat,  and  but  little  grain  of  any 
kind,  except  what  was  needed  for  the 
use  of  his  stock.  What  interested  ua 
more  particularly  was  some  low  land 
which  he  had  reclaimed  by  tile-drain- 
ing, and  which,  from  being  unsightly 
swamp  holes,  had  become  the  richest 
and  most  productive  portion  of  the 
farm.  And  this  was  not  all.  He  used 
»arge  quantities  of  the  swamp-muck, 
and  found  it  an  admirable  manure,  applied  either- 
in  its  raw  state  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  land,  or 
when  composted  with  manure  in  the  barn-yard. 
Thus  he  not  only  reclaimed  his  swampy  lands, 
but  obtained  from  them  the  means  of  enriching 
the  upland  portion  of  tho  farm. 

In  a  private  letter  recently  received  from  S.- 
Williams, of  Waterloo^  he  says :  "  Joseph  Wbight 
has  hired  Knox's  large  swamp  farm,  a  mile  north 
of  the  village,  solely  to  grow  timothy  for  his  great, 
equine  herd.  It  is  a  deposit  of  leaf-mold,  drained 
by  one  large  open  ditch,  and  he  is  making  many 
laterals.  It  is  &  great  Boil  for  grass,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes, but  too  frosty  for  corn.  Mr.  Wright  will 
plant  more  corn  than  ever  on  his  uplands  the 
coming  season,  as  he  makes  a  world  of  the  richest 
manure."  That  is  the  point — "he  makes  a  world 
of  the  richest  manure."  Rarely  have  we  seen  such 
splendid  crops  of  timothy  grass.  One  meadow  of 
twenty-eight  acres,  four  years  from  seeding,  wan 
estimated  to  yield  three  tuns  per  acre.  It  had  been 
top-dressed  in  the  ^arly  part  of  the  previous  win 
ter  with  a  compost  of  8w.amp-muck  and  manure. 

Mr.  Wright  has  raised  for  some  years  large 
crops  of  the  Ohio  Dent  corn.  He  gets  his  seed 
corn,  we  believe,  every  year  from  the  West.  Hia 
land  is  very  rich,  and  the  corn  matures  with  him 
and  yields  enormous  crops.  He  has  raised  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Besides- 
this,  he  sows  several  acres  every  year  broadcaat 
for  fodder  and  esteems  it  highly. 

He  now  saya  he  "  shall  never  plant  another  hill 
of  Flint  corn.  The  Ohio  Dent  has  not  failed  him 
a  single  season,  and  fhe  yield  is  ftiUy  one-third 
more  than  that  of  the  Datton  or  long  and  eight- 
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rowed  yellow."  Mr.  Williams  aJds:  "Our  fann- 
ers are  beginning  to  grow  it  with  like  success.  It 
wants  a  well-manured,  dry  soil." 


PLASTER    AND    CLOVER. 


We  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  readers  of  the 
Oenesee  Farmer  with  our  views  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  plaster.  Let  it  suffice  us  for  the  present 
that  on  some  soils,  and  on  certain  crops,  it  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  That  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
"  a  stimulant,"  must  be  admitted :  that  is  to  say,  it 
furnishes  only  two  elements  to  the  soil — lime  and 
Bulphuric  acid — while  it  enables  the  crop  to  take 
from  the  soil  an  increased  quantity  of  the  other 
elements  of  plant-food — phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
soda,  &c. ;  and  if  the  crops  so  produced  were  sold 
off  the  farm,  the  use  of  plaster  would  accelerate 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Fortunately,  plaster 
has  the  greatest  effect  on  those  crops  wliich  are 
usually  fed  out  on  the  farm  or  plowed  under,  and 
in  this  case  it  serves  to  enrich  the  soil.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  the  oak-openings  in  Western  New 
York  were  considered  far  inferior  to  the  heavily 
timbered  land  and  to  the  low  land  on  the  borders 
of  the  Genesee  river.  The  Indians  had  for  years 
burnt  over  this  land,  and  consequently  it  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  destitute  ot  organic  matter.  On  this 
soil  plaster  and  clover  aoled  like  a  charm.  Large 
crops  of  clover  have  been  raised  for  years  and 
plowed  under.  The  plaster  stimulated  the  growth 
of  clover,  and  the  clover,  v/lien  plowed  under, 
furnished  the  soil  with  large  quantities  of  organic 


matter;  and  the  result  is  that  this  land,  which 
was  formerly  considered  poor,  is  the  best  and  most 
productive  in  the  State. 

How  long  the  fertility  of  our  wheat  soils  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster  is  a 
question  of  great  importance.  If  the  clover  was 
exported  from  the  farm  the  soil  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  plaster  would  cease  to  have  any  bene- 
ficial effect.  By  a  judicious  system  of  feeding 
cattle  and  sheep — by  selling  nothing  but  wheat, 
meat  and  wool — we  can  see  no  reason  why  our 
lands  should  not  improve  for  many  years  rather 
than  deteriorate.  Of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  we 
may  be  assured :  the  first  effect  of  exhaustion  will 
be  apparent  in  the  clover  crop,  and  not  in  the 
wheat  crop.  As  long  as  we  can  raise  good  crops 
of  clover,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  plant-food 
enough  in  the  soil  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat. 

In  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  better  to  plow 
under  the  clover  instead  of  feeding  it  to  stock  on 
the  farm.  It  is  a  quicker  way  of  enriching  the 
soil.  But  w^e  think  a  good  farmer  will  soon  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  feed  out  his  clover  on  the  land,  or 
make  it  into  hay  for  winter  use.  He  can  not  en- 
rich a  given  piece  of  land  in  this  way  so  soon  as 
by  plowing  under  the  clover,  but  in  the  end  the 
result  will  be  the  same,  and  we  have,  in  addition, 
the  profit  derived  from  the  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on 
the  clover.  We  think,  too,  that  when  clover  is 
plowed  under  for  a  series  of  years,  there  is  danger 
of  getting  too  much  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
soil,  and  the  effect  of  this  carbonaceous  matter  is 
to  produce  too  much  straw,  and  also  to  retard  the 
ripening  of  the  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  this  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  just  what  animals  require  to 
sustain  life. 

As  to  the  best  time  of  sowing  plaster  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  As  a  general  rule  it 
is  sown  on  the  young  clover  early  in  the  spring. 
There  are  those  who  sow  it  on  the  wheat  in  the 
fall,  and  then  sow  the  clover  the  following  spring. 
It  is  thought  to  improve  the  "  catch."  It  generally 
has  little  effect  on  wheat,  or  on  timothy  or  other 
grasses.  As  to  the  quantity,  a  bushel  per  acre  is 
usually  sown ;  but  some  good  farmers  sow  as  much 

as  four  bushels,  but  at  longer  intervals. 

^  •  ^ 

Hemlock  fob  SnEBP. — A  correspotfdent  in  Wy- 
oming county,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  keeps  his 
sheep  healthy  in  winter  by  placing  hemlock  brush 
in  the  sheep-yard.  The  sheep  eat  the  brush 
readily,  as  well  ae  the  bark  from  the  limbs.  In  the 
summer,  if  his  sheep  have  the  scour?-,  he  takes 
tiiem  off  the  grass  for  a  few  days,  and  confines 
them  strictly   on  hemlock  bark  on  the  boughs. 
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The  culture  of  peas  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
Western  New  York.  We  think  there  must  be 
Ithree  or  four  times  as  many  raised  now  as  ten 
years  ago. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  to  us  exceed- 
ingly gratifying.  We  have  for  years  earnestly 
advocated  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  peas, 
especially  on  wheat  farms;  and  we  would  feign 
believe  that  our  explanations  of  the  reason  why 
peas  are  a  renovating  crop  have  had  their  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  result.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  in  which  farmers  do  not  follow  our  ad- 
vice :  tJiey  sell  the  peas. 

In  such  a  case  there  is  little  advantage,  so  far  as 
enriching  the  land  is  concerned,  in  growing  peas ; 
but  if  they  are  fed  out  on  the  farm  and  the  manure 
carefully  saved,  there  are  few  crops  which  will 
prove  more  beneficial.  One  objection  to  the  cul- 
ture of  peas  in  this  section  is  their  liability  to 
damage  from  the  pea-beetle,  or,  as  is  commonly 
but  erroneously  called,  the  "  bug."  But  if  the 
peas  are  fed  to  pigs  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  win- 
ter, the  bug  does  little  damage.  The  young  larvae 
at  this  time  are  probably  as  nutritious  as  the  pea 
on  which  it  feeds,  and  the  pigs  seem  to  have  no 
objection  to  the  food  I 

Peaa  do  well  on  sod-land,  either  plowed  in  the 
fall  or  in  the  spring.  If  plowed  in  the  fall  the 
land  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  without  again 
plowing.  If  not  plowed  until  spring,  the  sod 
should  be  turned  over  in  neat  furrows,  so  as  to 
cover  the  grass  completely,  and  then  sow  the  peas 
before  harrowing.  In  this  way  they  will  be  well 
covered. 

Morton,  in  his  (English)  Farmers'  Calendar^  has 
the  followmg  remarks  on  peas : 

"This  is  the  season  for  sowing  the  hardy  sorts 
of  pea;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  any 
kind  of  field  pea  may  be  sown.  Tlie  pea  can 
hardly  be  called  an  ameliorating  crop,  but  admit- 
ting of  cultivation  in  the  wide  intervals  between 
the  rows  in  which  it  is  usually  sown,  and  after- 
ward covering  the  ground  with  a  bulky  smother- 
ing growth  of  haulm,  it  is  when  well  cultivated  a 
fallow  crop.  The  land  should  thus  be  left  cleaner 
after  peas  than  it  was;  and  as  the  crop  yields  in 
its  nutritious  straw  a  capital  contritiution  to  the 
dung-heap,  a  frequent  crop  of  peas  is  no  evidence 
of  cross-cropping.  It  rarely,  however,  forms  a 
regular  part  of  the  rotation,  being  taken  now  and 
then,  in  addition  to  the  common  course  of  crop- 
ping, when  the  land  seems  fit  for  it,  or  unfit  for 
the  crop  which  it  is  taken  to  displace.  The  soils 
best  adapted  for  it  are  the  lighter  loams,  which 
are  hardly  stiff  enough  for  beans;  and  calcareous 
6oils  are  especially  fitted  for  it.  Pea-straw  con- 
tains iu  its  ashea  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  lime^ 


and  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  potash.  This  indicates 
the  kind  of  soil  which  the  plant  requires.  Peas 
need  liberal  treatment  and  good  cultivation  like 
any  otiier  crop,  but  bad  tarmers  are  too  apt  to  sow 
this  pulse  when  tlie  laud  will  yield  nothing  else. 
They  have  a  proverb,  among  them,  which  signifies 
that  the  season  does  for  peas  as  much  as  good  hus- 
bandry ;  and  they  fi'om  thence  take  care  that  good 
crops  s^hall  be  owing  to  season  alone.  Hence  arises 
the  general  idea  of  peas  being  the  most  uncertain 
crop.  This  is  owing  to  tlieir  being  too  often  sown 
on  land  that  is  not  in  good  order.  Let  the  careful 
husbandman  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he 
should  sow  no  crop  on  land  that  is  not  in  good 
order ;  not  merely  in  respect  of  fine  tilth  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  but  also  of  the  soil  being  in  good 
heart  and  clear  of  weeds.  I  would  not,  however, 
here  be  understood  to  rank  all  kinds  of  crops  to- 
gether ;  because  beans  and  peas  will  admit  of 
cleaning  while  they  gr^ow.  On  that  account,  if  a 
farmer  comes  to  a  field  which  his  predecessor  has 
filled  with  weeds,  a  horse-hoed  crop  of  beans  might 
be  expedient,  when  a  barley  crop  would  be  utterly 
improper.  Peas,  when  managed  in  a  spirited  maa- 
ner,  will  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  so  very 
uncertain  a  crop,  for  this  character  has,  in  some 
measure,  been  owing  to  ill-conduct.  From  these 
remarks,  however,  ihe  reader  is  not  to  understand 
that  I  think  peas  as  certain  as  other  crops;  bat 
this  quality  will  still  much  depend  on  manage- 
ment. 

"  Peas  after  Oi-over. — The  white  boiling  pea, 
of  many  sorts,  and  under  various  names,  is  more 
tender  than  the  Greys  and  various  kinds  of  hog 
peas;  but  I  have  many  times  put  them  into  the 
ground  in  February,  and  though  very  smart  frosts 
followed,  they  received  no  injury.  I  have  uni- 
formly found  that  the  earlier  they  were  sown  the 
better.  There  is  also  a  particular  motive  for  being 
as  early  as  possible ;  which  is,  to  get  them  off  in 
time  for  stubble  turnips.  If  they  are  sown  in  this 
month,  and  a  right  sort  chosen,  they  will  be  off 
the  land  early  in  "July,  so  that  turnips  may  follow, 
at  not  too  late  a  time  for  sowing  that  crop.  All 
the  sorts  of  early  peas  should  be  cultivated  on  dry 
soils  only.  Upon  sands,  dry  sandy  loams,  gravels 
and  chalks  they  succeed  well.  Broadcast  peas  are 
to  be  utterly  rejected  in  every  case.  The  only 
question  that  can  arise  in  their  culture  is  between 
drilling  and  dibbling.  If  the  former  is  determined 
on,  the  land  should  have  been  plowed  in  autumn 
with  the  skim-coulter.  The  surface  being  worked 
shallow  with  a  scarifier  and  harrow  as  soon  as 
possible  after  winter,  drilling  should  directly  fol- 
low. If  dibbling  is  determined  on,  the  land,  if 
already  clean,  need  not  be  plowed  till  winter  time 
or  after  it,  and  a  heavy  roller  follows  the  plow. 
Dibbling  peas  on  a  clover  layer  generally  results  iu 
a  good  crop.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  farmers  to 
manure  for  ppas.  If  the  land  is  in  heart,  and  thpy 
are  put  in  on  a  layer,  they  do  not  want  manure. 
A  very  good  crop  may  be  gained  without  it.  I  have 
had  five,  and  even  five  quarters  and  a  lialf  (44  bush.) 
an  acre,  without  any  manure  applied  for  this  crop. 
Dung  makes  them  run  to  long  straw,  and  that  is 
not  favorable  for  podding  productively.  Beans 
will  benefit  from  a  heavy  dressing  of  dung,  but 
with  peas  the  the  case  is  different.  There  are  very 
few  situations  in  which  the  farmer  cau  have  such 
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a  command  of  maimre  as  to  give  him  a  sufficiency. 
It  is  therefore  of  much  consequence  to  him  never 
to  spread  a  load  but  wliere  it  will  be  sure  to  answer 
best.  Every  man  complains  of  a  want  of  dung; 
and  he  should  be  careful  therefore  to  give  it  to  the 
crops  that  will  pay  best  for  the  expense.  As  to 
distance  lietween  the  rows  of  peas,  the  practice  of 
various  fanners  differs  exceedingly.  Eqni-distant 
rows  from  9  to  18  inches  are  common.  I  have 
eeen  them  at  two  feet  and  even  at  three.  In  dib- 
bling, it  is  common  in  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  to  put 
in  a  row  on  every  flag  or  turrow-slice  of  9  or  10 
inches  breadth ;  and  I  have  known  very  good 
crops  in  most  of  these  distances.  If  horse-hoeing, 
or  much  hand-hoeing  is  intended,  double  rows  at 
9  inches,  with  intervals  of  18,  do  well;  but  the 
greatest  crops  I  have  known  have  been  from  plant- 
ing every  furrow-slice.  "When  drilled  in  rows,  the 
interval  of  15  to  18  inches  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  enables  an  efficient  horse-hoeing  of"  the  land 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  From  two 
to  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  is  the  usual 
quantity  when  planting  every  furrow.  If  they  are 
drilled  at  greater  distances,  six  or  seven  pecks  will 
do.  Some  have  trusted  to  one  bushel  per  acre, 
but  that  quantity  ia  too  small." 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  condemns  utterly  the 
practice  of  sowing  peas  broadcast.  He  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  crops  will  be  hoed.  "We  have 
not  much  hope  that  at  present  our  farmers  will 
hoe  their  peas,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  we 
lose  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  drilling. 

Mr.  Morton  truly  says  "  a  frequent  crop  of  peas 
is  no  evidence  of  cross-cropping."  "When  the  crop 
is  hoed,  and  the  land  is  afterward  covered  with  a 
bnlky  smothering  growth  of  haulm,  it  is — like  tur- 
nips— equivalent  to  a  fallow  crop.  On  a  clover 
sod  intended  to  be  enmmer-fallowed  for  wheat,  a 
crop  of  peas  may  sometimes  be  taken  without  in- 
jury to  the  following  wheat  crop.  In  this  case  the 
land  must  be  rich  and  clean,  and  the  crop  of  peas 
80  heavy  as  to  smother  the  weeds.  The  peas  can 
be  harvested  early  enough  to  allow  ample  time  to 
prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  and  we  have  known 
the  crop  to  be  nearly  as  good  after  peas  as  after  a 
summer-fallow.  Occasionally,  when  we  have  very 
dry  weather,  the  pea-laud  is  not  moist  enough  to 
ensure  the  germination  of  the  wheat,  and  this  is 
the  chief  objection  to  growing  peas  instead  of 
snmmer-fallowing.  The  only  remedy  there  is  for 
this  is  to  sow  the  wheat  with  the  drill.  The  seed 
can  be  deposited  evenly,  at  a  depth  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  necessary  moisture. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  as  we  farm  better — as 
our  land  becomes  richer  and  cleaner — a  crop  of 
peas  will  more  frequently  take  the  place  of  a  sum- 
iner-fallow  for  wheat.  But  we  must  not  sell  the 
peaa.  They  must  be  consumed  oq  the  farm  to  pre- 
T«)t  injury  from  the  "bug"  and  to  enrich  the  land. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  BEET  FOE  SUGAB. 


In  the  Gene»ee  Farmer  for  March,  1862,  we  pre- 
sented some  facts  in  regard  to  the  sugar-beet  in 
Europe,  and  remarked : 

"  We  see  no  reason  why  beet-sugar  should  not 
be  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets,  and 
the  present  and  presumptive  high  price  of  sugar 
would  insure  large  profits.  The  cane  contains 
twice  as  much  sugar  as  the  beet,  but  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent,  is  usually  obtained  from  it  in  prac- 
tice. This  is  no  more  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  beet-root.  Sixteen  tuns  of  beet-roots  can 
easily  be  raised  per  acre.  This  would  yield,  at 
seven  per  cent.,  2,240  pounds  of  sugar,  besides 
molasses.  There  is,  too,  another  important  item 
of  profit — the  leaves  of  the  beets  and  the  pulp. 
Both  can  be  used  as  food  for  cattle ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  nothing  is  removed  but 
sugar,  all  the  manurial  elements  of  the  crop  are 
left  on  the  farm.  The  cultivation  ot  the  beet-root, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  farm."  "^!w^ 

All  that  we  have  heard  and  seen  during  the  past 
year  only  strengthens  our  belief  in  the  feasibility 
and  profitableness  of  manufacturing  sugar  from 
beets.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  beets. 
Through  the  politeness  of  JonN  H.  Klippabt,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we 
obtained  some  seed  of  the  Imperial  beet- root.  M. 
Knaukb,  of  Germany,  originated  this  variety,  and 
it  is  said  to  contain  as  much  as  17i  per  cent,  of 
sugar  I  The  roots  are  not  large,  but  it  those  we 
have  are  genuine  they  are  of  good  size.  Sixteen ; 
tuns  of  bulbs  per  acre  could  be  grown  with  tlie  | 
most  ordinary  cultivation,  and  if  only  10  per  cent, 
of  sugar  was  obtained  from  them,  we  should  have 
3,200  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  I 

During  the  past  year  Prof.  Mott,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  been  experimenting  with  beet-sugar. 
His  apparatus  is  of  the  rudest  description,  but  with 
it  he  gets  8  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  the  beet.  He 
is  sanguine  of  the  highest  success,  and  a  large  area 
of  land  in  his  vicinity  will  undoubtedly  bo  planted 
to  beets  the  present  season. 

Mr.  BELcnKK,  of  the  Chicago  sugar-refinery,  last 
year  imported  seeds  of  some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  beet*,  which  he  distributed  among  farmers. 
Quite  a  large  quantity  of  beets  was  collected  at 
the  refinery,  and  were  crushed  and  the  sugar  ex- 
tracted. The  Prairie  Farmer  of  February  14 
states  that  the  result  "was  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  experimenters.  The  sugar  is 
of  dark  color  (may  be  easily  refined  into  the  purest 
white  sugars),  but  the  grain  is  strong,  the  crystals 
large  and  regular,  and  the  flavor  very  sweet  and 
pleasant.  In  comparing  it  with  the  best  samples 
of  sorghum  or  imphee  sugar,  one  is  at  once  etrock 
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with  the  size  and  strength  of  the  crystals  as  well 
as  the  superiority  of  the  beet-sugar  in  flavor,  and 
in  the  latter  the  total  absence  of  all  gummy  mat- 
ter. Eastern  sugar  refiners  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  quality  of  the  beet-sugar.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Belohkk,  as  well  as  other  intelligent 
gentlemen,  that  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  (based 
on  these  experiments  alone)  per  acre  can  be  grown 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  State  upon  suitable  soil." 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  also  says  he 
knows  of  one  gentleman  in  Illinois  who  has  made 
arrangements  to  plant  one  hundred  acres  the 
present  season. 

European  experience  shows  that  the  manufac- 
tore  of  beet-sugar  can  only  be  successfully  carried 
on  by  large  manufacturers.  A  farmer  who  grows 
only  a  few  acres  of  beets  can  not  afford  to  erect 
the  necessary  machinery.  The  plan  adopted  is  for 
farmers  to  raise  the  beets  and  sell  them  to  the  man- 
ufacturers at  a  certain  price  per  tun.  We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  system  might  be 
adopted  with  entire  success  in  this  country.  At 
the  present  high  price  of  sugar  the  profits  would 
be  immense. 

As  to  the  comparative  advantage  of  raising  the 
beet  or  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  the  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  beet.  He 
says: 

"Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Northern 
sugar-cane.  No  ma,n,  we  believe,  is  satisfied  with 
our  progress  in  sugar  making  from  either  the 
Chinese  or  African  canes.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
as  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  five  years 
here  as  was  done  in  fifteen  of  experiment  in  the 
Bouth,  but  that  is  far  from  proving  that  the  next 
ten  years  will  see  Northern  cane  as  prolific  in  sugar 
as  the  Southern.  We  earnestly  hope  it  may  be 
so,  but  let  us  see  what  point  we  have  now  reached. 
After  five  years  of  experiment  not  a  barrel,  so  far 
as  we  know,  of  Western  sugar  has  appeared  in 
market — one  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  tolerable 
sugar  is  the  utmost  any  man  has  shown  to  the 
public,  and  excepting  for  the  moment  a  single  va- 
riety of  cane,  the  process  has  been  at  best  uncer- 
tain, and  the  amount  from  a  gallon  of  sirup  so 
email  that  if  it  were  produced  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  upon  all  occasions,  it  would  be  far  from 
profitable  to  the  producer.  ***** 
In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  are  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  previous  strong  hopes  of  success  in  sugar 
making  from  Northern  cane  must  be  abandoned. 
We  say  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  from 
further  experiment,  which  we  hope  may  go  on. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  at  present,  when  we  com- 
pare the  promises  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the  beet, 
we  firmly  believe  our  reliance  for  a  sugar  crop  in 
the  North  must  be  placed  upon  the  latter.  The 
*Otaheitan'  cane  may  prove  an  exception.    So 


far  as  known  it  has  done  remarkably  well ;  another 
year  will  undoubtedly  fully  settle  its  merits. 

"Should  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  then,  be 
abandoned  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  a  fixed  fact  that 
the  best  of  sirups  can  profitably  be  made  from  it; 
and  the  present  product  may  be  immensely  in- 
creased without  in  the  least  injuring  the  market. 
With  its  increased  culture,  an  increased  home  de- 
mand will  ensue,  and  as  its  merits  become  known 
abroad,  a  large  shipping  demand  will  be  created." 

The  experience  of  growers  with  the  sorghum  in 
France  corroborates  this  opinion.  It  will  make 
sirup,  and  can  also  be  used  for  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  but  it  will  not  compete  with  the  beet  in  the 
production  of  sugar. 

FLAX   AND   FLAX-COTTON. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  Gould,  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  flax-machinery, 
made  an  interesting  report.    He  said : 

"  The  best  soil  for  flax  is  that  which  is  best  for 
barley,  and  the  best  manure  phosphates,  and  the 
land  should  be  well  drained  and  carefully  and 
deeply  plowed,  and  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Michigan  plow.  After  a  few  days,  go  over  with 
a  cultivator  each  way,  and  sow  and  roll  the  ground  • 
very  smooth,  and  then  the  crop  may  be  cut  with 
the  reaping  machine.  The  length  of  straw  depends 
upon  the  length  of  root,  and  no  crop  is  more  in- 
jured by  weeds.  The  crop  is  ready  to  pull  when 
the  bolls  are  fiUed  and  the  lower  half  of  the  stalk 
turned  yellow. 

"  It  is  very  important  to  get  off  all  the  seed, 
else  it  stains  the  lint;  and  it  is  equally  important, 
to  make  the  business  of  flax-growing  profitable, 
that  the  grower  and  manufacturer  should  be  lo- 
cated near  each  other,  so  that  the  grower  can  sell 
the  straw  without  attempting  to  clean  it.  If  he 
rots  it,  he  must  take  great  care  not  to  carry  the 
process  too  far.  It  is  now  settled  that  mechanical 
and  chemical  operations  must  be  combined  to  suc- 
cessfully prepare  flax.  A  solvent  is  wanted,  which  i 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  to  dissolve  the  gum 
that  holds  the  fibers  together. 

"  At  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  chartered  com- 
pany in  operation  which  pays  $10  per  tun  for  flax- 
straw,  and  makes  300  pounds  of  flax-cotton  at  a 
cost  of  $27.     It  goes  through  a  great  number  of 
process,   mechanical    and    chemical.     It    is    first 
broken  by  fluted  rollers,  then  hackled  and  worked  ' 
again  with  rollers,  then  combed,  steeped,  boiled,  , 
washed,  bleached,  dried,  picked,  carded,  roped  and 
spun.     For  the  coarse  portions  there  is  a  great  de-  ■ 
mand  for  upholstering  purposes. 

"  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  paper  stock. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  lack  of  demand,  and  no  doubt 
of  flax  culture  being  profitable  so  long  as  the  seed 
and  straws  can  be  sold  near  where  produced  at  the 
present  prices,  and  there  will  be  a  very  large  area  i  , 
in  this  State  sown  the  coming  spring." 

Mr.  Gould  also  described  the  Pen   Yan  flax    ' 

machine,  which  puts  the  straw  throtigh  a  crushing 

process  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  it  is  beaten 

to  shake  out  shivea  and  then  passed  through  flutedi    . 
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rollers,  where  it  is  combed  by  a  toothed  band. 
The  product  of  a  crop  of  nine  acres  of  fliix  in 
Rensselaer  county  was  given  at  4,237  lbs.  of  lint. 

TRAINIMO   COWS   AND    STEERS. 


Thb  Maine  Farmer  has  an  interesting  article  on 
this  subject,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

"All  domestic  animals  require  some  sort  of 
training  or  education — some  more,  some  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  to  which  they  are  put.  Thus 
the  cow  is  required  to  stand  tjuietly  while  you  are 
milking,  and  to  'hoist'  the  right  foot  and  place  it 
back  of  the  other,  in  order  to  give  you  more  room 
to  use  your  hands  while  milking.  This  is  generally 
the  extent  of  her  schooling;  but  if  she  be  taught 
to  allow  herself  to  be  led  about  by  the  horn, 
gently  and  peaceably,  it  would  add  to  her  value 
and  to  the  ease  of  her  management.  For  steers, 
there  nre  higher  branches  of  practical  studies  into 
which  tliey  should  be  initiated.  Their  duties  and 
labors  under  the  yoke  on  the  farm  and  on  the  road 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  teach  them  in  the  most 
eflfective,  thorough,  and,  at  the  same  time,  kind  and 
pieasant  manner.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  teachers  of  this  kind  of  science,  as  well  as  in 
the  four-footed  pupils  to  be  trained.  Some  teach- 
ers that  we  have  seen  'breaking  steers  and  cows,' 
as  tlie  plirase  is,  did  not  evince  half  as  much  good 
sense  and  discretion  as  tlie  cattle  they  undertook 
to  train.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cattle 
80  naturally  crabbed  and  perverse  in  disposition, 
that  kindness  and  gentleness  seem  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  they  require  at  least  some- 
thing as  stringent  as  the  hampering  and  ca>iting 
down  of  Rarkt's  method,  before  they  will  We 
convinced  that  there  is  a  power  above  them  to 
which  they  had  better  submit.  This  most  gene- 
Tfiliy  displays  itself  in  those  cattle  which  liavo 
been  suffered  to  go  unmolested  and  have  their  own 
way  until  they  have  nearly  or  quite  obtained  their 
growth.  The  beet  inode  and  manner  of  teaching 
caille,  or  any  other  animal — biped  or  (juadruped — 
is  to  train  them  when  young.  Take  them  in  the 
bud,  when  you  can  handle  and  control  them  easily, 
and  before  they  liave  grown  up  wild  and  strong, 
without  any  discipline  or  restraint.  Train  them 
when  young,  should  be  tte  motto  in  every  stable 
and  every  barn-yard. 

"in  training  animals,  whether  young  or  old, 
there  is  unotht-r  requif^ite  to  be  attended  to  beside 
discretion  of  management  and  conmv»n  sense  in 
the  teacher.  This  is  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
harness  *  *  *  The  saddle  of  the  yoke  should 
be  adapted  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  neck 
on  which  it  rests,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  the 
•wearer.  Not  too  narrow,  lest  it  cut  in — not  too 
wide,  lest  it  gall  the  neck  at  its  insertion  in  the 
slioulilers.  It  should  not  be  too  short,  lest  it  in- 
duce them  to  haul  apart,  in  order  not  to  step  on 
each  other — nor  too  long,  lest  in  winter  it  may  in- 
duce them  to  crowd  in  order  to  keep  the  track  — 
not  too  narrow  in  depth  through  the  ring  and 
staple,  lest  it  pull  down  on  the  top  of  the  neck  too 
much — nor  too  wide,  lest  it  have  the  reverse  op- 
eration ond  cause  the  lower  part  of  the  bows  to 
press  too  hard  and  g&ll  the  neck  or  throat  in  that 
port." 


HOLLOW  HORN  IN  CATTLE. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Oeneaee 
Farmer  asked  for  a  cure  of  this  disease.  A  gen- 
tleman in  Ohio  writes  us  that  he  has  a  receipt 
which  he  will  send  to  any  address  for  one  dollar! 
His  receipt  may  be  a  very  good  one.  But  we  have 
not  much  faith  in  secret  remedies  for  diseases  of 
man,  animals  or  vegetables. 

There  are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  an  igno- 
rant quack  doctor  knows  more  about  diseases  and 
their  cures  than  a  regularly  educated  and  experi- 
enced physician.  But  we  are  not  of  the  number. 
Every  now  and  then  some  man  writes  us  that  h« 
has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  curculio,  or  for  the 
potato  disease,  or  for  the  curl  of  the  leaf  in  the 
peach,  which  he  thinks  would  be  worth  millions  to 
the  country,  and  which  he  is  benevolent  enough  to 
sell  to  any  one  for  the  trifling  sum  of  $5.00,  more 
or  less !  ,  Not  long  since  a  man  in  this  city  called 
on  us,  and  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  mysterious 
manner  informed  as  that  he  had  discovered  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  the  pear  blight.  He  could  also 
kill  the  currant  and  gooseberry  caterpillar  without 
any  labor  or  expense,  and  in  fact  there  was  no 
disease  on  man,  animals  or  vegetables  that  he  could 
not  cure.  He,  too,  was  willing  to  sell  his  kaowl- 
edge  to  the  dear  people  for  a  consideration !  He 
was  a  "spiritualist,"  and  the  "  spirits"  had  communi- 
cated this  wonderful  knowledge  to  him.  We 
lacked  faith  in  the  "spirits"  and  concluded  not  to 
invest.  A  year  or  two  since,  when  the  pleuro 
pneumonia  or  cattle  disease  visited  this  oonntry, 
we  received  several  letters  from  parties  who  had  a 
receipt  for  its  cure,  which  they  were  willing  to  sell 
for  a  small  consideration,  and  some  of  the  writers, 
no  doubt,  thought  it  strange  that  we  did  not  hasten 
to  inform  our  readers  of  the  fact.  But  the  truth  is, 
our  faith  in  all  secret  remedies  is  exceedingly  small. 

We  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers  by  publishing  such  commu- 
nications as  the  one  now  before  us  in  regard  to 
hollow  horn  in  cattle. 

We  have  repeatedly  published  articles  on  the 
subject  in  tlie  Genmee  Farmer.  Those  who  have 
our  volumes  on  hand  for  the  last  few  years  will 
find  various  means  recommended  both  for  pre- 
vention and  cure.  Allbn,  in  his  Domestic  Animals, 
says  of  hollow  horn  : 

"This  is  not  unfrequently  hollow  stomachy  and 
very  often  follows  stinted  fure,  hard  usage,  and  ex- 
posure to  cold.  We  have  noticed  this  as  most 
prevalent  aiuoug  oxen  that  have  done  a  severe 
winter's  work. 

'■''Symptoms. — Bloody  urine;  swollen  udder; 
shaking  the  head  ;  eyes  and  head  swollen ;  stand- 
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ing  with  the  head  against  a  fence  or  barn ;  eyes 
flail  and  sunken,  and  horns  cold. 

^'- Remedies. — Bleed  and  physio,  shelter  and  feed 
properly. 

"  Take  a  half  pint  of  good  vinegar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
mix  and  pour  into  each  ear,  holding  the  head  on 
one  side  for  two  minutes, 

"Bore  with  a  large  gimlet  on  the  under  side  of 
the  horn,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  head  ;  and 
if  hollow,  bore  nearer  the  head  and  let  out  all  the 
matter,  and  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 
salt  and  water,  or  soap-suds,  or  salt  and  vinegar. 

"  Spirits  of  turpentine  rubbed  in  around  the  base 
of  the  horns  will  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient 
stages. 

"Pour  a  spoonful  of  boiling  hot  brimstone  into 
the  cavity  between  the  horns. 

"  Pour  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water  on  the  horns, 
holding  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  other  parts. 

"  Soot  and  pepper  given  internally  are  good." 

If  our  correspondent  likes  to  send  us  his  receipt, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it.  But  we  cannot 
recommend  our  readers  to  send  him  a  dollar  for  it. 


DIFFICULTY  OF  GETTING  GOOD  FAEM  LABORERS. 


Wk  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  wished  for  work,  and  was  asked  by  the  farmer 
if  he  could  hold  plow.  "  Faith  and  I  can,"  says 
he.  So  the  farmer  engaged  him  and  sent  him  to 
plow,  but  thought  he  would  go  and  help  him  start. 
Pat  took  hold  of  the  plow  and  the  farmer  started 
the  team.  The  Irishman  held  back  at  the  plow- 
handles  with  all  his  might,  but  finding  the  horses 
too  strong  for  him  he  shouted:  "Wo — ho! — 
Wo— ho !"  "  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  the  farmer. 
"I  thought  you  could  hold  plow."  "So  I  can," 
said  Pat,  "  hut  not  with  those  great  horses  pulling 
at  the  other  end .'" 

The  story  told  of  the  man  who,  on  being  sent 
to  give  the  horse  some  corn  in  the  ear,  poured  the 
grain  into  the  ear  of  the  horse,  is  probably  not 
true,  but  those  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  "green  hands"  must  know  of  occurrences 
almost  as  absurd  and  ludicrous.  We  once  sent  a 
man  to  plow  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  notic- 
ing from  the  house  that  he  was  not  getting  along 
very  well  we  went  to  the  field  and  found  that  he 
had  attached  the  two  horses  to  the  long  end  of  the 
whiffletree  I 

A  short  time  since  we  had  an  Irishman  working 
for  us,  and  on  being  told  to  ga  and  do  so  and  so 
with  an  old  horse,  gentle  as  a  cow,  he  replied :  "  I 
know  how  to  drive  an  Irish  team,  but  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  with  American  horses."  This  was 
rather  provoking,  under  the  circumstances,  but  he 
deserved  credit  for  not  professing  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform.    In  this  respect  he  differed 


from  many  of  his  countrymen.  As  a  rule,  the 
"  greener  "  they  are  the  greater  their  pretensions. 
A  New  Jersey  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentlevian  gives  the  following  item  from  his  expe- 
rience the  last  summer : 

"At  the  hurrying  time  in  June,  when  weeds 
grow  faster  than  crops,  two  of  my  best  hands  left, 
and  I  went  to  Oaatle  Garden,  where  the  only  biped 
that  was  willing  or  looked  like  work,  was  a  Ger- 
man in  soldier's  uniform;  and  when  I  took  him 
inside  to  get  his  name  registered,  was  congratulated 
on  securing  the  services  of  an  honest  German — 
(the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  dishonest  ones,  if 
this  was  an  honest  one.) 

"I  noticed  his  hands  were  rather  delicate,  but 
he  assured  me  he  was  always  brcight  up  on  a 
farm  in  Germany.  On  reaching  home  I  ordered 
something  for  him  to  eat,  when  the  provisions 
disappeared  as  they  would  if  his  carcass  was 
hollow. 

"  After  eating  I  ordered  him  to  go  to  hoeing 
cabbages,  when  he  turned  and  asked  me  how  he 
should  hoe  them.  If  not  before,  I  was  now  fully 
convinced  that  I  -was  sold;  however,  I  must  make 
him  do  if  I  could.  A  Dutchman  asking  a  Jersey- 
man  how  to  hoe  cabbages  was  a  ricii  idea,  and  I 
wondered  why  Barnum  liad  not  gotten  hold  of 
this  rare  specimen,  as  he  is  usually  very  fortunate 
in  securing  such. 

"  I  watched  Dutchman  work  for  half  an  hour, 
sent  for  him,  told  him  he  was  a  liar,  could  not 
work,  and  must  clear  out.  Here  he  begged  ;  told 
me  he  was  tired ;  could  do  any  kind  of  work  on 
a  farm,  and  my  son  interceding  I  assented  to  his 
staying  another  day  on  trial. 

"Had  him  sleep  on  hay  in  the  barn,  for  the 
Irishmen  swore  if  I  let  him  into  the  house  he 
would  steal  all  their  clothes.  Next  morning  I  told 
hhn  to  go  weeding  carrots;  sent  him  to  work  by 
the  side  of  an  old  octogenarian  darkey,  who  was 
more  aristocratic  than  the  Irishmen ;  would  not 
work  beside  him.  Verily,  I  had  an  Ishmaelite  in 
my  midst. 

"  At  noon  I  returned,  and  looking  into  the  field 
asked  Pat  what  Hans  was  doing;  his  reply  was, 
'he  is  milching!'  He  is  what?  asked  1;  'he 
worked  awhile  this  morning,  then  came»up  here 
for  the  milking-stool,  and  is  down  there  milching 
the  carrots,  I  think,  sir,  for  I  don't  see  him  stir.' 
Afraid  that  I  might  lose  my  temper,  I  told  Pat  to 
go  and  tell  Hans  to  bring  up  the  milking-stool,  and 
I  want  to  see  him.  Hans  comes  up;  brings  stool 
along  quite  innocently,  and  tells  me  that  weeding 
in  his  country  is  all  done  by  women  and  children, 
and  not  fit  work  for  a  man.  Here  my  son  again 
interceded,  and  begged  me  to  try  him  once  more. 
I  then  took  a  digging-fork  and  went  to  a  very  fine 
young  asparagus  bed  two  years  old,  that  I  had 
taken  great  pride  and  expense  in,  and  told  him, to 
carefully  turn  over  the  surface  soil,  to  better:  de- 
stroy the  weeds  between  the  asparagus  shoots,- 
showing  him  at  the  same  time  how  to  do  it.  About 
two  hours  after  I  returned,  and  found  Hans  hard 
at  work,  rooting  up  the  whole  thing,  and  saying 
'•me find  dis  very  hard,  sir  P 

"Usually  a  very  mild  man,  very;  T  looked 
around,  took  up  a  hickory  stick  somewvhere  be- - 
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tween  the  size  of  a  rail  and  a  riding- whip,  and  ex- 
claimed :  You  lying,  lazy  sconndrel,  clear  out— get 
oft'  this  place  at  once,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
you  body.  Here  he  commenced  the  old  story: 
'Me  know  how  to  work,  me  know  everythingT- 
me  no  go  if  you  no  pay  me  I'  Pay  you,  you  lying 
tbief,  clear  out  or  I'll  break  your  head ;  and  seeing 
I  ica«  getting  excited  Hans  traveled." 

These  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases.  Many 
of  the  English,  Irish  and  German  emigrants  make 
the  best  of  farm  laborers ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  those  who  wait  till  the  hurrying  season 
has  commenced  before  they  secure  their  hired  help 
will  not  unfrequently  find  themselves  obliged  to 
put  up  with  men  who  can  not  do  more  than  half  a 
day's  work — and  what  they  do  accomplish  is  not 
more  than  half  done. 


nrrEKESTiNa  items  from  an  interestino  book. 


CoNGKKSs  has  recently  issued  the  "Annual  Re- 
port on  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1861,"  and  in  glancing  it  over  we 
have,  without  any  attempt  to  systematize  them, 
jotted  down  a  few  facts  which  we  think  will  interest 
our  readers : 

Our  Consul  at  Melbourne,  New  South  "Wales, 
writes  that  "  agricultural  implements  and  harvest 
tools  of  American  make  are  much  used "  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  Kerosene  oil  and  carriages  of 
all  descriptions  from  the  New  England  States. 

Our  Consul  at  Antwerp,  after  alluding  to  the 
large  quantity  of  grain  sent  from  America  to  Bel- 
gium, waxes  eloquent  and  draws  a  little  on  his  irft- 
agination  as  follows:  "The  flow  of  human  food 
from  our  "Western  prairies  to  the  densely  populated 
parts  of  Belgium  seems  a  natural  return  for  the 
great  family  of  Belgio-Americans  to  make  to  the 
home  of  their  birth.  These  narrow  lands  that  are 
tilled  with  the  spade  and  harvested  with  the  sickle, 
can  no  longer  compete  with  those  broad  plains 
where  ponderous  steam-plows  turn  unbroken  fur- 
rows of  miles  in  length,  and  where  immense  steam- 
reapers  pour  the  ripe  grain  into  sacks  for  the  mar- 
ket the  same  instant  that  the  straw  is  cut  from  the 
stubble!"  

From  Russia  our  Consul  writes  of  a  tract  of 
arable  land  twelve  hundred  miles  long  and  four 
hundred  broad  of  such  unprecedented  richness 
that,  notwithstanding  the  centuries  it  has  been  un- 
der cultivation,  it  still  remains  capable  of  support- 
ing the  many  millions  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  to 
gupply  the  deficiency  in  the  grain  markets  of 
Europe,  and  bids  fair  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come. 
Tie  system  of  culture  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  demand  for  American  plows,  reap- 


ers, threshing-machines,  &c.,  will  soon  be  very 
great.  They  have  already  been  introduced  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Elsewhere,  he  says,  the  most  extensive  fields  of 
grain  are  measured  by  the  acre,  but  there  they  are 
measured  by  the  mile.  "The  grain  fields  extend 
uninterruptedly  for  handreds  of  square  miles,  and 
hour  after  hour,  though  wisked  along  with  the  best 
speed  of  four  horses,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  end- 
less seas  of  rustling  wheat  or  tall  waving  rye."  He 
thinks  if  the  reapers  of  McCormiok,  Wood, 
Emery  or  Allen  were  sent  there  the  sales  would 
amount  to  $100,000  the  first  year  I 


Our  Consul  at  Swaton,  China,  "Wm.  Breok,  Esq., 
writes  that  the  country  in  that  district  is  richly 
cultivated  and  densely  populated.  The  principal 
production  is  sugar.  Mr.  B.  says :  "  The  Chinese 
in  this  province,  and  I  believe  throughout  the 
southern  provinces,  obtain  their  supply  of  sugar 
from  the  sugar  can«,  as  do  those  from  the  northern, 
and  not  from  the  aorghum  aaccharatum.'^  Bean- 
cake  is  largely  imported  from  Shanghai  and  used 
as  a  manure.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

A  large  fleet  of  Ocean  steamers  is  now  con- 
stantly engaged  in  carrying  live  stock  from  Den- 
mark to  London,  and  the  American  Consul  re- 
marks: "Does  it  not  seem  strange,  then,  that 
twenty  million  pounds  of  oil-cake  are  exported  to 
England  also?  Why  should  it  not  be  as  profitable 
to  fatten  cattle  with  this  article  in  Denmark  as  in 
England  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  cattle  are  raised 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  Jutland  and  Northern 
Schleswig,  and  fattened  in  the  rich  meadows  of 
Lower  Schleswig  and  Holstein." 


The  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  in  Austria, 
notwithstanding  the  taxes  now  imposed  upon  it, 
has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  throw  foreign  sugar 
entirely  out  of  the  market.  Our  Consul  states, 
however,  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  sufi'ering 
from  the  efllect  of  over-production  and  speculation. 

The  same  writer  states  that  "sirup ''is  made 
from  the  Irish  potato,  and  also  that  beet-root 
mixed  with  chicory  root  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
as  a  substitute  for  \;offee. 


According  to  the  official  survey  there  is  still  over 
9,000,000  tuns  of  Peruvian  guano  on  the  Chincha 
Islands.  The  freight  from  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  or  Europe  is  $15  per  tun.  In  addition  to 
guano,  Peru  possesses  immense  beds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  is  equally  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 
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THE  CHINESE  SUGAB  CANE. 


In  reply  to  a  request  for  a  description  of  the  Chi- 
nese Sugar  Cane,  {Sorghum  saccharatum,)  we  can- 
not do  better  than  give  the  annexed  cut  of  the 
plant  when  growing.  It  is  related  closely  to  broom 
corn,  botanically,  and  in  appearance. 


OHIKESB  BITGA.S  OANB,   (SOKGHTTU  SACOBABATTTM.) 

The  eorghum  was  introduced  into  France  in 
1851.  A  few  seeds  were  sent  from  China  by  the 
Count  de  Montiqnet.  These  were  planted,  but 
Offdy  one  grew.  The  next  year  eight  hundred  seeds 
were  purchased  by  the  celebrated  seed  merchants, 
VrLMOBiN — Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  eight 
hundred  francs. 

In  1854,  the  seed  was  introduced  into  America 
through  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.  Like  all  new 
things,  it  was  extravagantly  lauded  by  some,  and 
under-estimated  by  others,  but  it  steadily  worked 
its  way  to  public  favor.  The  fact  that  it  contained 
BUgar  in  considerable  quantities  was  easily  discov- 
ered, and  the  labor  of  extracting  syrup  from  it  was 
not  difficult.    In  the  South  "Western  States  it  took 


firm  hold.  Mills  for  crushing  the  cane  and  evapo- 
rating the  juice  were  rapidly  introduced.  The 
climate  was  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and  matu- 
rity of  the  plant,  and  sorghum  syrup  soon  became 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  high  price  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  caused  by  the  rebellion,  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  business,  and  it  would  now  seem  as 
though  we  should,  so  far  as  syrup  at  least  is  con- 
cerned, soon  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  south- 
ern product. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  at  the 
North,  we  would  refer  our  correspondent  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  Rural  Annual  for  1863,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  that  work  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mt- 
KB8,  of  Ohio.  The  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of 
corn,  but  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  details 
the  present  month. 


SCAB    IN   SHEEP. 


Fbom  numerous  letters  received  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  this  trouble- 
some disease  is  unusually  prevalent. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  well  known. 
Like  the  itch  in  the  human  system,  and  the  mange 
in  horses,  it  is  caused  by  a  minute  insect,  a  species 
of  acarus,  which  burrows  under  the  skin  and  prop- 
agates with  great  rapidity.  Prof.  Simonds,  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
instituted  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  the  acarus 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Scab  disease.  He 
says: 

"  First  a  slight  redness  came  on  the  skin  ;  album- 
nous  fluid  was  exuded,  which  matted  together  the 
adjoining  wool.  In  a  few  days,  definite  pain  was 
felt  by  the  animal,  which  violently  attempted  to 
scratch  itself  by  rubbing  the  part  against  any  re- 
sisting object.  The  irritation  extended  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  The  disease  advanced  with  rapid 
progress.  Acari  had  travelled  over  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  sixteen  days,  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  of 
the  acarus  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  wool. 
Large,  thickened  crusts,  of  a  white  appearance, 
were  formed.  The  health  of  the  animal  and  its 
skin  became  generally  affected.  Large  scales  of 
scabs  ensued,  which,  on  being  raised,  a  great  num- 
ber of  acari  could  be  detected.  Inflammation  had 
ensued  on  the  skin." 

Various  remedies  are  prescribed,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease does  not  appear  until  near  shearing  time  it  is 
not  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  But  when  the  sheep 
cannot  be  shorn  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  and 
troublesome  complaint — and  none  the  less  so  be- 
cause it  is  a  disease  which  most  flock  owners  desire 
to  keep  secret.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  the  remedies  proposed  by  leading  agriculttt' 
ral  authorities. 
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Stephens,  in  his  Booh  of  the  Farm,  says: 
•' Anotber  disease  to  wliich  sheep  are  subject  on 
passing  from  a  state  of  poverty  to  improved  condi- 
tion, is  the  scab,  and  hogs  are  most  susceptible  of 
it.  This  dis^ease  indicates  its  existence  by  causing 
sheep  to  appear  uneasy,  and  wander  about  without 
any  apparent  object;  to  draw  out  locks  of  wool 
with  its  mouth  from  the  affected  parts,  as  the  dis- 
ease increases ;  and  lastly,  to  rub  its  sides  and  but- 
tocks against  every  prominent  object  it  can  find, 
such  as  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  gate  post,  the  nets,  and 
such  like.  Mr.  Youatt  says  that  it  arises  from  an 
insect,  a  species  of  acarus;  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  ft  sure  remedy ;  a  weak  compound  of  1 
part  of  the  ointment  with  5  of  lard  for  the  first 
stage,  and  another,  a  stronger,  of  1  part  of  oint- 
ment and  3  of  lard  for  an  aggravated  case.  The 
ichorous  matter  from  the  pustules  adheres  to  and 
dries  upon  the  wool,  and  gets  the  name  of  scurf, 
which  should  first  be  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water  before  applying  the  ointment.  The  scab  is  a 
very  infectous  disease,  the  whole  flock  soon  be- 
coming contaminated ;  but  the  infection  seems  to 
spread,  not  so  much  by  direct  contact,  as  by  toucli- 
ing  the  objects  the  animals  infected  have  rubbed 
against.  Its  direct  effects  are  deterioration  of  con- 
dition, arising  from  a  restlessness  preventing  the 
animal  feeding,  and  loss  of  wool — large  portions 
not  only  falling  off,  but  the  remainder  of  the  bro- 
ken fleece  becoming  almost  valueless ;  and  its  indi- 
rect effects  are  propagation  of  the  disease  constitu- 
tionally, and  hence  the  loss  to  the  owner  in  having 
a  scabbed  flock,  for  no  one  will  purchase  from  ono 
to  breed  from  that  is  known  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
affected  by  scab." 

"W.  C.  Spooner,  a  well  known  English  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  recommends  tobacco  water,  or  in  more 
severe  cases  mercurial  ointment,  (the  common  un- 
guintum  of  the  shops,)  diluted  with  lard  and 
rubbed  on  the  skin  in  lines  about  four  inches  apart. 
The  following  mixture,  he  says,  forms  a  very  effec- 
tual and  powerful  application,  but  should  be  used 
cautiously : 

While  hellfbore 12  oiinceg. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  (corrosive  Bublimate,) 8  ounces. 

Eeein 1    pound. 

Bulph  ur, 1   pound. 

Tiniow, 2  pounds. 

Whale  oil, 6  gallons. 

The  two  first  ingredients  should  be  mixed  witli  a 
little  oil,  and  the  remainder  being  melted,  the  whole 
should  bo  mixed  together. 

ALLsaf,  in  his  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals, 
says: 

"An  effectual  remedy  is  prepared  by  taking  one 
pound  of  tobacco,  which  add  to  12  quarts  ot  ley 
from  woo<l  ashes  of  suflScieut  strength  for  wnsliing, 
-and  four  quarts  urine  ;  to  this  add  another  mixture 
of  a  gill  high- wines,  i  oz.  camphor,  \  oz.  Span- 
ish brown,  and  \  gill  spirits  of  turpentine.  A 
quantity  of  thit  applied  to  the  sore  will  never  fail. 

"  IiTimediately  sifter  shearing,  scab  may  readily 
he  cured  by  immersing  the  sheep,  (excepting  the 
head,)  in  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  liquor,  add- 
ing a  gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine  for  the  first,  and 
making  a  slight  addition  of  fresli  li(|uid  for  each 
sheep,  enough  to  keep  up  the  streuglh  of  the  to- 


bacco and  turpentine,  and  taking  care  to  rub  the 
affected  part  thoroughly.  For  lambs  this  liquid 
should  be  diluted,  and  yet  left  strong  enongli  to 
kill  ticks  in  one  or  two  minutes,  which  may  be  as- 
certained by  experiment." 

Prof.  SiMONDS,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the 
subject,  recommends  a  liquid  prepared  as  follows: 
Take  two  ounces  of  arsenic  and  two  ounces  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  boil  in  a  quart  of  water  till 
dissolved,  and  then  add  water  enough  to  make  a 
gallon  of  the  solution.  To  this,  add  a  gallon  of  veg- 
etable infusion,  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  water 
over  four  ounces  of  fox-glove  leaves,  (digitalis,) 
and  allowing  the  infusion  to  remain  till  cold,  when 
it  is  poured  off.  "These  two  gallons  of  liquid," 
he  says,  "constitute  a  safe  agent,  and  one  of  the 
most  potent  remedies  for  scab.  Half  a  pint  of  it, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  should  be  sprinkled, 
(from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the  cork,)  on  the  skin 
at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  sheep.  Two  or  three 
dressings  will  be  found  suflBcient  to  cure  the  most 
inveterate  cases  of  scab  in  sheep."  The  digil'dia 
leaves  can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 


F£A  BEAKS. 


Eds.  Genbsbk  Fabaier  :  In  the  February  nna 
ber,  page  sixty-six,  of  your  valuable  journal,  Mr 
Si  D.  Redman  asks  for  information  concerning  the 
Pea  Bean.  This,  as  it  were,  being  the  land  of  pea 
beans,  as  well  as  other  choice  varieties,  and  as. no 
one  has  given  any  notice  in  the  Farmer,  of  late,  of 
them,  this  is  intended  to  give  such  information  as 
will  aid  the  readers  to  judge  whether  they  will  be 
a  desirable  bean  for  them  to  cultivate. 

They  are  a  small,  white  and  nearly  round  bush 
bean;  in  length  ab()ut  three-eights  of  an  inch,  a 
little  oval,  or  a  little  wider  than  thick,  which  is 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  very  liandsome,  and 
by  most  people  considered  very  profitable;  not 
having  near  so  beany  a  taste  as  the  marrowfat 
when  cooked.  In  fact,  I  know  of  but  one  variety 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect — the  blue  pod. 

They  are  planted  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th 
of  June,  in  Maine,  up  to  44°  to  45°  North,  four  to 
six  in  the  hill,  between  corn  and  potatoes,  not  often 
alone ;  are  not  an  early  bean,  nor  a  very  late  one ; 
five  beans  to  the  pod  are  tlie  average;  grow  from 
fifteen  incliesto  twenty-four  inches,  but  on  heavy 
rich  soil  ar<#apt  to  vine  some ;  are  not  large  yield- 
ers  because  they  are  so  small,  and  not  bearing  high 
manuring,  but  pod  well,  and  yield  well  according 
to  the  stock  or  bulk  of  vines.  They  are  easily 
cured,  and  command  the  highest  prices,  generally, 
in  M.aine  and  Boston  markets,  the  latter  obtaining 
all  that  dealers  will  send  there. 

Any  one  can  receive  a  few  to  plant, /ree,  by  ad- 
dressing Dr.  O.  W.  Tri-k,  Phillips,  Maine,  and  en- 
closing PosJtotfice  stam[)s  to  jmy  exfiense  of  sending. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  liiey  are  well 
adapted  to  planting  between  the  hill  of  corn,  and 
also  for  filling  up  where  hills  are  missing  after  it  is 
too  late  to  rei)liuit  with  corn.  0.  W.  True. 

Elm  Trt*  Farm,  Maine. 
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MARKING    OUT  LAND  FOR  CORN. 


It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  advantages  of 
marking  out  land  for  com.  If  marked  both  ways, 
60  that  the  hills  are  perfectly  straight,  and  at  equal 
distances  apart,  the  horse  cultivator  can  be  run  so 
close  to  the  corn  as  to  render  hand-hoeing  nearly 
unnecessary. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  markers.  A 
New  Jersey  correspondent  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist gives  the  following  description  of  a 
marker  which  he  has  invented.     He  says  : 


Fia.    1 — A   KEW   JEESBT   CORN    MAKKBB. 

**  In  making  the  implement,  the  runners,  r,  r, 
are,  of  course,  set  as  far  apart,  as  the  rows  of  corn 
are  intended  to  be.  To  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
beams,  5,  a  guide-pole,  p,  is  attached,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  swung  over  to  operate  on  either 
side  of  the  sled.  This  pole  is  made  twice  the 
length  of  the  distance  between  the  runners ;  thus, 
if  the  two  rows  are  to  be  four  feet  apart,  the  guide 
pole  must  be  eight  feet  long.  On  the  outward  end 
of  the  guide  pole,  a  shoulder  is  cut,  to  enter  a  Iiole 
in  the  block,  to,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  marker. 
The  block  turns  on  the  pole,  when  the  latter  is 
changed  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sled.  A 
stout  pin  is  set  in  the  lower  end  of  the  block,  at 
right  angles  with  it,  to  make  a  distinct  mark  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Two  pins  are  also  placed 
in  the  top  of  the  runners,  to  keep  the  guide-pole 
in  place,  when  in  use. 

"  In  operating  with  the  marker,  the  driver  takes 
his  place  upon  the  sled,  and  marks  the  first  two 
rows  by  following  guide  stakes,  or  the  line  of  the 
fence.  The  guide-pole  being  swrng  over  on  the 
3ide  of  the  unmarked  land,  the  marker  traces  a 
line  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  next 
two  rows,  and  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  field,  the 
horses  are  turned,  the  guide-pole  reversed,  and  the 
team  is  driven  so  as  to  keep  the  guide-line  exactly 
between  the  horses,  and  thus  the  rows  are  made 
parallel  with  those  previously  marked." 

We  fail  to  see  any  advantage  this  plan  has  over 
the  old-fashioned  marker,  used  in  this  section,  and 
•which  any  one  can  make  in  a  few  hours.  If  the 
corn  is  planted  three  feet  four  inches  apart,  which 
■  is  the  common  distance  here,  take  a  pole  (a,)  a  lit- 
tle over  ten  feet  long,  and  bore  four  holes  through 
it,  three  feet  four  inches  apart,  with  an  inch  and  a 


half  augur,  and  drive  in  four  wooden  teeth,  (b.  ', 
b,  &,)  about  sixteen  inches  long.  They  should  in- 
cline backwards  somewhat  so  that  they  will  not 
pull  up  the  sods.  A  pair  of  old  plow  handles  are 
frequently  attached  to  guide  it  by,  but  it  ia  better 


FIG.   2— COMMON   CORN   MARKER. 

to  have  a  handle  (c,)  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  marker.  This  is  easily  attached  to 
the  pole  by  pins,  (d,  d,)  and  the  advantages  of  it  are 
that  you  can  walk  closer  to  the  marker,  and  on  the 
side  nearest  the  marked  land,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
guide  it  more  easily  in  the  old  lines.  Only  one 
horse  is  required,  and  if  he  occasionally  deviates 
from  the  exact  hne  of  march,  the  marker  can  be 
still  kept  straight.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
sled.  Three  rows  are  marked  at  a  time — one  tooth 
running  in  the  old  line  as  a  guidel 

Sometimes  a  sled  with  three  runners  is  used,  one 
running  in  the  old  line,  but  besides  requiring  two 
horses  it  is  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  the  conaraoii 
pole  marker. 

SUTFOLK    AND    CHESTER    WHITE  PIGS. 


Mk.  Heney  White,  of  Canada,  whom  we  have 
long  know  as  a  successful  prize  winner  at  the  Pro- 
vincial Fairs,  writes  us  that  he  has  tried  many 
different  breeds  of  pigs  including  Yorkshire,  Berk- 
shire, Byfield,  Grass,  Landshark,  Suffolk,  and  many 
others,  but  gives  the  Suffolks  the  decided  preference. 
They  not  only  mature  early,  but  are  excellent  gra- 
siers.  He  says,  "  I  am  convinced  from  experience 
that  I  can  make  100  lbs.  of  pork,  15  per  cent, 
cheaper  from  the  Suffolks  than  from  any  of  the 
above  named  breeds.  Many  object  to  the  Suffolks 
on  account  of  their  being  small.  I  slaughtered 
three  pure  bred  Suffolks  the  past  fall.  No.  1,  3 
years  and  2  months  old,  dressed  381  lbs.  He  was 
the  winner  of  the  First  Prize  at  our  County  Fair  in 
1860,  1861,  and  1862.  No.  2,  18  months  old, 
dressed  363  lbs.  No.  3, 11  months  old,  dressed  271 
lbs.  She  was  the  winner  of  the  First  Prize  as  the 
best  Suffolk  sow  Tinder  12  months  old." 

These  are  by  no  means  heavy  hogs.  No.  2  is 
pretty  good,  but  we  think  an  eighteen  months'  pig 
should  weigh  400  lbs. 

Mr.  White  adds :  "  I  think  it  a  bad  practice  to 
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winter  more  liogs  than  are  required  to  breed  from. 
I  like  my  pigs  to  come  about  the  let  of  March,  and 
at  9  months  old  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  weigli  from  200  lbs.  to  250  lbs. 

Mr.  Dkla  Dunbar,  of  North  Ohili,  writes  as  in 
regard  to  the  Chester  Whit©  pigs,  which  he  has 
kept  for  some  time.  He  says  they  ara  the  best 
breed  of  swine  ho  ever  knew.  He  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  since  1852,  and  has  found  them 
to  haye  all  the  good  points  desirable  in  a  hog. 
"  They  are  quiet,  keep  easily,  have  a  good  square 
form,  very  heavy  hams  and  shoulders,  broad  on 
the  back,  short  head  and  legs,  and  without  excep- 
tion always  white.  They  will  probably  make  more 
pork  in  a  given  length  of  time,  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  food,  than  any  other  breed  of  hogs.  They 
readily  fatten  while  young,  or  at  any  age,  or  will 
grow  to  weigh  from  400  lbs.  to  700  lbs.  at  16  to  18 
months  old."  If  there  is  any  better  breed  of  hogs 
lie  would  like  to  get  some  of  them. 


HIGH  WAGES  AND  HIGH  TBICES. 


Every  one  desires  to  receive  high  wages  for  his 
labor,  although  his  gains  must  come  out  of  another 
man's  pocket.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  high 
prices.  There  .are  certain  instances,  however, 
where  farmers  may  receive  high  wages  and  high 
prices,  without  any  corresponding  deduction  to  be 
made  on  another  man's  account.  These  instances 
every  good  farmer  should  well  understand.  If  they 
are  small,  they  are  quickly  accomplished ;  if  largsr, 
the  advantage  is  of  a  correspondingly  greater  amount. 

Many  laboring  farmers  would  be  glad  to  get  win- 
ter work  at  one  or  two  dollars  a  day,  and  five  or 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  usual  price  for  products 
or  materials.  In  the  summer,  if  their  dollar-a-day 
laborers  could  be  made  to  yield  them  five  dollars  a 
day,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  splendid  speculation. 
We  shall  mention  a  few  instances,  where  at  least 
this  amount  of  gain  might  be  obtainfed.  Their  ob- 
servation and  ingenuity  will  point  out  many  others. 
Among  some  of  these  examples,  which  may  be 
acted  on  at  the  present  time,  we  may  mention  the 
following :  A  large  number  of  farmers  are  in  the 
practice  of  foddering  their  cattle  by  throwing  their 
hay  upon  the  ground ;  whenever  the  yards  are 
muddy,  which  in  many  places  is  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  foddering  season,  the  cattle  tread  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  hay  under  foot,  and  it 
is  entirely  wasted.  Ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  is  not 
an  unusual  loss;  and  the  farmer  who  feeds  out  fifty 
tuns  of  hay  in  a  winter,  wastes  annually  therefore 
five  to  ten  tuns  of  hay — worth  at  a  moderate  esti- 
mate from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars.  Two  or 
three  days  labor,  and  two  or  three  dollars  north  of 
lumber  or  poles,  would  furnish  good  feeding  racks 
and  entirely  prevent  the  waste.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  if  his  labor  is  rated  at  five  dollars  a  day, 
and  lumber  at  triple  the  usual  price,  he  will  make 
an  actual  saving  in  a  single  winter,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  series  of  years  to  come.  We  advise  every 
farmer  who  has  an  opportunity  of  receiving  such 
high  prices,  to  seize  on  it  at  once,  without  any  fear 
or  conacientioas  scraples  of  robbing  any  other 


man's  pocket.  Another  instance:  we  know  { 
farmer  who  feeds  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle  fron: 
stacks  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  sweeping  winds 
and  snow-stornas.  The  additional  food  required  tc 
keep  up  their  animal  heat,  and  the  loss  of  flesh, 
which  their  suflfering  condition  occasions,  we  are 
satisfied  amounts  to  at  least  one-third  of  all  that  is  i 
fed  to  them.  If  therefore  they  consume  a  hun- 
dred tuns  of  hay  each  year,  thirty-three  tuns,  equal 
to  some  three  hundred  dollars,  is  yearly  thrown 
away.  Good,  well-made  barns  or  sheds  would 
doubtless  pay  for  themselves,  several  times  over, 
the  next  dozen  years ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these, 
a  few  days'  labor  in  providing  temporary  shelter, 
would  probably  be  rewarded  at  the  rate  of  some 
ten  dollars  a  day  or  more.  Rough  built  sheds  with 
straw  roofs  would  pay  for  themselves  and  sav© 
enough  in  two  or  three  years  to  erect  neat,  com- 
fortable, substantial  barns  or  sheds. 

There  are  some  smaller  opportunities  for  similar 
profits  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  neigh- 
bor drives  his  cattle  daily  half  a  mile  to  water; 
the  labor  which  this  requires  would,  in  a  short 
time,  enable  him  to  sink  a  tub  at  a  spring,  where 
they  could  partake  at  all  times,  without  the  injury 
of  over-dricking  once  a  day,  and  thirsting  all  the 
rest  of  the  time.  A  gate  for  want  of  a  good  latch, 
is  left  swinging  in  the  wind,  and  in  a  few  month3 
is  beaten  to  pieces;  thus  for  want  of  a  simple 
latch  the  gate  is  destroyed.  A  chimney  becomes 
filled  with  soot.  But  the  owner  could  not  devote 
an  hour's  labor  at  the  right  time  to  scrape  or  burn 
out  this  accumulation,  in  consequence  ot  which  it 
took  fire  in  the  night,  threw  burning  cinders  from 
the  chimney-top  to  the  shingled  roof,  set  fire  to  the 
dwelling  and  consumed  one  or  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  advise  those  who  have  not  attended  to 
their  sooty  chimneys  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  when 
the  roof  is  wet  in  removing  the  difficulty. 

We  need  not  continue  these  examples,  except 
merely  to  name  a  fev/^  more  instances,  where  simi- 
lar benefit  may  be  derived ;  such  as  making  strong 
yard  fences  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cattle  into 
mischief,  or  the  ingress  of  intruders;  closing  any 
openings  through  which  cold  air  sweeps  into  stables, 
kitchens  or  under  the  floors  of  dwellings;  provid- 
ing warm,  dry,  clean  beds  for  store  hogs  in  winter ; 
sheltering  and  painting  tools,  and  keeping  them  in 
the  best  working  order;  preventing  the  waste  of 
manure;  securing  grain  from  rats ;  attending  con- 
stantly to  the  comfort  of  all  animals  in  winter, 
feeding  them  regularly,  &o. 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  similar  character 
occurring  during  the  summer  season.  Sometimes 
a  few  days  labor  in.  underdraining  will  relieve  a 
wet  portion  of  ground  of  its  surplus  water,  and  be 
worth  many  dollars.  Destroying  weeds  among 
root  crops  when  only  an  inch  high,  is  not  the  tenth 
of  the  labor  required  when  they  have  grown  a  foot, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  the  crop,  which  an 
over-growth  of  weeds  occasions.  We  have  known 
a  crop  of  oats  diminished  one-half  in  amount,  by 
being  sown  a  fortnight  later  than  another  along- 
side. A  few  hours  attention  in  procuring  the  besi 
seed  corn,  has  sometimes  resulted  in  a  hundred 
bushels  increase  in  a  ten-acre  field.  A  similar  care 
in  breeding  from  the  best  swine  has  saved  a  like 
amount  in  feeding,  and  double  its  value  in  the 
quality  of  pork.— Ciwnfry  Oentlvman. 
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Planting  Garden  Peas.  —  The  Bural  American  says  : 
"  We  think  that  the  old  system  of  bushing  peas  is  a 
very  expensive  one,  and  should  be  abandoned  with  all 
low  growing  varieties,  at  least.  We  bush  none,  but  sow 
in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  hoe  and  keep  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  result  is  splendid  crops.  The  drills  should  be 
made  in  garden  culture,  with  a  hoe,  and  about  eight 
inches  wide,  and  four  deep;  then  sow  the  peas  thickly 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  drills.  A  little  manure  in 
the  drills  will  be  beneficial,  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich. 
The  following  choice  varieties  are  low  growing,  and  good 
for  culture  without  bushing:  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Blue  Imperial,  and  Princess  the  two  first  being  very 
early. 

Scab  in  Sheep. — A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Farmer' t  Magazine  says : 

"  Should  scab — that  old,  very  annoying,  and  discredit- 
able infliction — be  found  in  the  flock,  by  all  means  sepa- 
rate the  infected  animal  at  once,  and  dress  or  anoint  it, 
and  all  that  have  come  in  contact  with  it,  with  mercurial 
ointment,  taking  care  not  to  change  their  keeping  —  a 
thing  of  great  importance.  It  would  also  be  best  to 
dress  the  whole  flock,  but  this  is  expensive,  and  somewhat 
dangerous  in  the  winter,  although  in  open  or  fine,  frosty 
weather  it  may  be  done  with  impunity.  Still,  if  the  in- 
fected auimal  is  at  once  removed,  and  proper  care  taken, 
it  is  not  always  requisite.  I  have  proved  this  point  in 
my  own  flock  in  the  past  year.  One  was  found  slightly 
infected  in  a  lot  of  seventy,  purchased  in  May  last.  It 
was  separated  at  once,  and  dressed.    No  other  took  it." 

Steepinq  Wheat. — We  find  the  following  in  the  New 
York  Times,  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth : 

"  Sugar  or  molasses  is  recommended  as  an  ingredient 
in  mixtures  for  steeping  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  clover 
seed  before  sowing.  Mr.  Ronald,  a  merchant  at  Glasgow, 
arguing  from  the  fact  that  during  germination  the  starch 
of  the  seed  is  converted  into  sugar,  as  exemplified  in  the 
malting  of  barley,  and  supposing  that  saccharine  matter 
coating  the  seed  might  yield  important  nourishment  to 
the  young  rootlets  when  the  resources  of  the  parent  seed 
were  exhausted,  tried  the  experiment  repeatedly  during 
the  years  1857-59,  and  states  that  the  average  result  was 
'an "increase  of  something  like  30  per  cent,  in  wheat  over 
the  yield  from  seed  sown  in  the  ordinary  way.' " 

Horses  Pulling  a.t  the  Halter. — The  same  paper  has 
the  following  t 

"To  cure  this  bad  habit,  some  recommend  bitching  a 
rope  to  the  horse's  tail  or  hind  leg,  then  to  tie  him  to  a 
post,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  he  pulls,  he  will  be  thrown 
down,  or  at  least  be  made  very  uncomfortable.  One  who 
has  had  experience  with  animals  affected  with  this  vice 
recommends  the  following  remedy;  'First,  get  an  extra 
strong  halter,  and  hitch  the  horse  to  an  outer  limb  of  an 
apple  tree.  Now,  gently  tease  him,  and  provoke  him  to 
pull.  The  branch  will  yield,  but  still  hold  him  fast. 
Tease  him  again  and  again,  until  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
bueak  his  halter,  or  efiect  anything  but  his  own  discom- 
fort. Repeat  weekly  until  the  lesson  is  thoroughly  learned 
and  he  will  at  length  cease  to  pull  whan  tied  to  a  post.'  " 

The  Price  op  Butter. — The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  In  Herkimer,  Oneida  and  Otsego,  and  other  counties 

west  of  Albany,  the  best  butter  the  market  affords,  can 

be  purchased  for  20  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  the  retail 

firice  of  butter  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  30  cents  per 
b.  for  the  best  in  the  market.  The  best  way  for  city 
families  to  obtain  their  butter  cheaply  is  to  send  to  friends 
in  the  country  and  get  it  from  first  hands." 

We  were  recently  in  a  country  town  in  Chemung  county 
16  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  were  in- 
formed that  farmers  received  25  cents  Jper  lb.  for  butter 
at  their  own  doorg. 


Worms  in  Onions.  —  The  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  Solon  Robinson,  has  great  faith  in  salt,  both  as 
a  fertilizer  and  a  worm  destroyer.    He  says : 

"  Worms  ingrowing  onions  are  prevented  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  use  of  salt  in  the  manure.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  twenty  bushels  upon  an  acre.  Top  onion  seed 
soaked  in  brine  before  planting  was  not  infested  where 
worms  had  previously  almost  preventedtheir  cultivation." 

Spirit  of  the  Agricultural  Press.  —  The  New  York 
Evangelist,  says : 

"  This  department  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  we  always 
peruse  with  interest,  and  agree  with  the  editor,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, in  regarding  it  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  features. 
Containing,  as  it  does,  short  extracts  from  the  principal 
agricultural  papers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  furnishes, 
in  a  brief  space,  the  most  important  reeults  reached  by 
leading  agricultulists." 

Plowing. — The  Country  Gentleman  says  truly : 
"  Plowing  well  saves  much  labor  in  subsequent  tillage. 
Narrow  furrow  slices  (except  with  sward)  pulverize  the 
soil  more  perfectly,  and  leave  a  beautiful  mellow  surface. 
Furrows  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  only  six  inches 
wide  are  easy  for  the  team,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  very 
handsome  condition." 

We  have  never  seen  a  plow  that  [would  turn  a  furrow 
eight  inches  deep  and  only  6  inches  wide.  How  is  it  done? 

Cashmere  Goats. — These  valuable  animals,  about  which 
so  much  was  said  a  few  years  ago  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  experiment  of  raising  them  in  this  country  seems  to 
promise  entire  success.  We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for 
a  staple  of  the  wool,  which  is  very  long,  'and  worth 
§8.00  per  lb.  They  yield  from  8  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  per  head. 
The  goats  are  hardy  and  will  live  on  the  coarsest  food. 

Lima  Beans.  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener"! 
Monthly  says  : 

"  I  succeed  well  with  Lima  beans,  by  planting  in  a  box 
in  the  house,  or  in  a  warm  place  in  the  garden,  and  trans- 
plant when  danger  of  frost  is  over,  one  plant  to  a  pole, 
which  is  better  than  more,  and  bad,  on  October  8th,  saved 
a  supply  of  ripe  seed." 

Flax  vs.  Wheat. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  argues  that  a  crop  of  flax  seed,  (saying  noth- 
ing of  the  fibre,)  is  more  profitable  than  wheat,  at  present 
prices.  He  estimates  that  land  which  will  produce  15 
bushels  of  wheat  will  give  10  bushels  of  flax.  Of  course, 
if  the  flax  can  be  used  the  profits  are  greatly  enhanced. 

Big  Hogs. — The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  Charles 
OsBoaNB,  of  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  brought  to  that  city  one 
hundred  hogs,  whose  average  net  weight  was  414  lbs. 
They  were  about  twenty  months  old.  The  JVew  England 
Farmer  alludes  to  a  Leicester  hog,  thirty  months  old,  that 
girts  7  feet  and  weighs  1,350  lbs.,  live  weight ! 

Zinc  Wash  for  Rooms. — The  New  York  Tribune  says : 

"  Mix  oxide  of  zinc  with  common  size,  and  apply  it 
with  a  brush,  like  lime  whitewash,  to  the  ceiling  of  a 
room.  After  this,  apply  a  wash,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  which  will  combine  with  the  oxide, 
and  form  a  smooth  cement  with  a  shining  surface." 

Tobacco  and  Flax. — In  preparing  our  "Spirit"  this 
month  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  ag- 
riculturial  papers  have  articles  on  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco and  flax.  Undoubtedly  an  unusually  large  area 
will  be  planted  with  these  crops. 

Hungarian  Grass. — The  Maine  /'arw»«r  thinks  that  rye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  or  a  mixture  of  all,  sown  very  thick, 
and  cut  while  green,  will  make  better  fodder  than  Hun- 
garian grass. 
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At  present  the  prospects  are  not  favorable  for  an 
early  spring.  In  this  section  little  can  yet  be  done 
in  the  gardens.  Hot- beds  have  been  started  for 
«arly  cucumbers,  lettuce,  &c.,  but  it  is  rather  early, 
&s  long  as  the  weather  is  so  cold.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  them  well  with  straw  mats  or  other 
material  in  cold  nights  and  stormy  days,  availing 
ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ventilate  during 
warm  weather, 

la  making  hot-beds  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  them  in  a  location  protected  from  the  wind. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  wind  proves  more  ii^ri- 
ous  to  plants  than  steady  cold.  Another  point  in 
making  a  hot-bed  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  it  on  the  surface  than  to  dig  a  pit  for 
the  manure.  It  ferments  more  readily,  and  some 
additional  manure  can  be  placed  on  the  sides  and 
ends  with  less  trouble  when  needed, 

A  few  seeds  of  tomato,  egg-plant,  celery,  &c., 
may  be  sown  in  boxes  and -placed  in  the  hot-bed  to 
start.  They  will  be  ready  to  prick  out  into  a  cold 
frame  or  warm  border  before  the  cucumber  vines 
occupy  the  whole  bed.  A  few  early  cabbage  and 
Early  Paris  Cauliflower  may  be  started  in  the  sarao 
way.  But  with  us  they  do  better  when  not 
gown  too  early. 

Those  who  have  not  frames  and  sash  for  a  hot- 
bed, may  start  the  above  plant«  in  the  house,  and 
when  large  enough  to  transplant  they  may  be  set 
out  on  a  bed  prepared  as  follows  :  On  some  dry, 
well  drained  spot  in  the  garden,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  dijj;  out  a  pit  5  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  of  any  desired  length,  Drivea  aiake  in  each  of 
the  four  corners  and  place  some  boards  round  the  pit, 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  earth  up  to  the  top  of 
tlie  boards  on  the  outside.  Then  fill  the  pit  with  hot 
horse  uKinure  as  liigh  as  the  bottom  of  the  boards, 
and  place  four  or  five  inclies  of  good,  rich,  well 
prepared  surface  soil  on  the  top.  Rake  it  off  smooth 
and  cover  with  boards  or  mats  for  a  few  days, 
when  it  will  be  warmed  through.  This  will  be 
jost  the  place  to  set  out  the  plants  raised  in  the 


house.  In  transplanting  take  them  tip  with  a  com- 
mon three  pronged  fork  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  Water  thoronghly  before 
tran8j)limting,  and  give  a  gentle  watering  with  luke- 
warm water  after  the  plants  are  set  out.  Shade  the 
bed  a  little,  at  first,  from  tl:  e  sun,  and  cover  it  up 
on  cold  nights  and  wet  days. 

A  bed  of  this  kind  will  also  be  very  useful  to  start 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants,  lettuce,  &g.  Gar- 
deners are  beginning  to  understand  that  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  a  protection  from  the  wind  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  warm,  close  atmos- 
phere of  a  hot-bed  frame.  Sash  is  now  so  expen- 
sive that  every  expedient  should  be  adopted  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
bed  we  have  described. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  sow  peas 
in  some  warm  part  of  the  garden.  Let  the  ground 
be  mellow  and  moderately  rich,  and  sovr  the  peas  at 
least  three  inches  deep. 

Lettuce,  radishes,  &c.,  should  be  sown  on  a  wann 
border  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  work. 
We  prefer  to  sow  in  rows,  thinning  out  the  lettuce 
as  they  are  ready  to  eat,  leaving  the  main  crop  six 
or  eight  inches  apart.  Lettuce  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered as  lightly  as. possible;  radish  a  little  deeper, 
but  not  more  than  half  an  inch.  Onions,  carrots, 
&c.,  shotdd  also  be  sown  in  drills  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  settled.  The  early  short-horn 
carrot  is  the  best  for  table  use.  It  may  be  sown 
thick,  and  thinned  out  and  eaten  when  quite  small. 

Plant  a  few  Early  June  potatoes  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Rhubarb,  or  pie-plant,  may  be  forwarded  by 
placing  a  few  sticks,  or  an  old  barrel  with  a  head 
taken  oif,  around  a  plant,  and  banking  it  up  with 
some  hot  manure.  Cover  the  top  in  cold  nights. 
This  will  bring  forward  the  rhubarb  rapidly,  and  it 
will  be  nice  and  tender. 

If  the  raspberry  plants  were  not  attended  to  last 
fall,  all  the  old  canes  should  now  be  cut  out,  and 
four  or  five  of  the  strongest  new  canes  should  be 
shortened  in  to  three  or  four  feet,  according  to 
their  strength,  and  tied  to  stakes. 

Blackberries  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  hope  you  have  got  a  good  pair  of  thick 
glovi^s  for  the  operation. 

Fork  over  the  asparagus  bed  lightly  and  give  it  a 
liuht  coat  of  uianure. 

Examiiio  the  trunks  of  peach  trees  for  the  grub. 
You  will  discover  him  by  liLs  chips.  If  yon  cannot 
reach  him  with  your  knife  run  a  piece  of  wire  up 
his  furrow  and  finish  him.  Cut  out  old,  decayed  and 
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>ad  branches  and  those  which  are  interfering  witii 
.ch  other.  This  is  usually  all  the  pruning  that  is 
•ofitable. 

If  not  done  before,  pear  trees  may  yet  be  pruned. 
jt  out  all  the  last  year's  shoots  that  interfere  or 
e  not  wanted,  and  shorten  in  the  others  at  least 
le  half,  cutting  back  to  an  outside  bud. 
Ve  hope  our  readers  are  not  troubled  with  that 
eat  pest,  chick-weed.  If  they  are,  no  time 
ould  be  lost  in  exterminating  it.  It  goes  to  seed 
rly  in  the  spring,  and  should  be  pulled  up  at 
ice.  A  few  hours'  labor  now  will  save  many 
ys'  work  later  in  the  season. 


GRAFTING   APPLE    TKEES. 


Eds.  Genesee  Faemer  :  I  wish  to  graft  a  few 
pie  trees  with  some  choice  kinds,  and  should  be 
id  of  a  few  hints  on  the  subject— the  time, 
3thod  of  grafting,  &c.  H.  Bhight. 

The  system  of  grafting  best  adapted  for  your 
irpose  is  that  known  as  ''cleft-grafting."  Saw 
?■  the  branch  to  be  grafted,  and  make  the  surface 
looth  witli  a  sharp  knife.  Then,,  with  a  broad 
isel  or  an  iron  wedge,  split  it  open,  as  shown  in 
a  annexed  engraving  (fig.  2,)  which  we  take 
>m  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Gulturist.    Cut  the 


Fig.  1.    Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Sift  wedged-shaped,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  using  a 
ry  sharp  knife  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  surface, 
mmencing  the  cut  on  each  side  of  Ja  bud.  The 
ift  is  then  inserted  and  the  wedge  removed,  as 
own  in  fig.  3.  The  graft  must  be  so  placed  that 
9  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  bark  of  the  graft 
ist  come  in  direct  contact,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  If 
B  limb  is  large,  put  in  two  grafts,  one  on  each 
le  of  the  limb.  The  end  of 
9  limb  is  then  covered  over 
th  wax,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
)a!idftd  parts  from  the  air. 
le  grafcing-wax  is  made  by 
iltijig  tojrethor  three  parts  of 
iiu,  three  parts  of  beeswax,  and  two  parts  of 
low. 
The  essoi;tial  point  ia  grafting  is  to  bring  the 


inner  part  of  the  graft  and  stock  together,  so  tliat 
the  sap  can  flow  into  the  graft,  and  also  that  tl>e 
forming  wood  of  the  graft  can  flow  downward 
into  tlie  stock  and  unite  the  two.  Ordinary  car© 
and  a  little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  time  for  grafting  is  in  the  spring,  just  as  the 
sap  begins  to  flow. 

ARRANGING    FLOWER   BEDS. 


From  the  Boole  of  Garden  Management^  by  S.  O, 
Beeton,  published  in  London,  which  irf  full  of  in- 
formation, we  make  an  extract.  It  contains  some 
valuable  hints  for  gardeners,  who  are  now  laying 
plans  for  their  flower  beds,  which  are  to  be  mira- 
cles of  beauty  next  summer,  however  great  the 
failure  or  success  may  have  been  the  past  year. 
The  remarks  about  gravel  will  not  apply  in  this 
country,  as  our  garden  walks  are  usually  either , 
grey  or  white,  but  even  then,  white  borders  are 
quite  effective : 

"  To  have  a  well-formed  and-nicely  filled  garden 
is  not  enough — it  must  also  be  nicely  arranged. 
Nay,  tlie  latter  is  even  of  mucli  more  importance 
than  the  former.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  outline  of  the  beds,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  should  be  good ;  but  it  is  of  much  greater 
importance  that  the  colors  with  which  they  are 
filled  sliould  either  harmonise  or  contrast  with 
each  other.  *  *  Colors  are  separated  into  cool 
or  warm  colors.  The  former  should  prevail  in  gar- 
dens laid  out  on  gravel,  which  is  itself  generally  a 
warm  color;  tlie  latter  in  those  laid  out  on  grass, 
which  is  invariably  a  cold  color.  For  instance,  ia 
gardens  on  gravel,  grey,  lilac,  yellow,  wliite,  blue, 
green,  &c.,  should  predominate ;  in  those  on  grass, 
purple,  pink,  scarlet,  and  orange,  sliould  prevail. 
White,  however,  is  equally  suitable  for  gardens  of 
both  descriptions  ;  and  unless  wliere  the  gravel  is 
very  light,  is  alway  striking  and  effective;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  chaste  and  beautiful  than 
beds,  broad  margins,  or  lines  of  white  contiguous 
to  grass — it  is  equally  striking  in  juxta-po  ition  to 
bright  red  gravel.  As  a  practical  rule,  the  most 
intense  colors  should  be  place<l  in  the  centre  of 
beds,  and  the  less  decided  tints  used  for  contrast- 
ing rings,  or  edgings.  Generally,  too,  the  smaller 
the  beds,  the  more  liberally  may  the  intense  colors, 
as  scarlet,  be  introduced,  and  vice  versa.'''' 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Cornice  Eortieole  de 
Maine  et  Loire  some  statistics  are  given  of  the 
trade  in  fruit  trees  and  plants  in  Angers,  which  is 
called  the  "Nursery  of  France."  In  the  year 
1860-61,  the  trees  and  plants  sent  by  railway 
weighed  1,476  tons  The  traffic  in  apples  sent  in 
one  season  was  4,920  tons,  of  the  estimated  value 
of  $96,150.00,  and  of  pears  684  tons,  estimated  at 
$41,710.00.  The  common  kinds  of  pears  sold  at 
Paris,  but  most  of  those  of  superior  quality  went 
to  Havre,  for  shipment  to  England  and  Russia. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GEAPE  VINE. 

"VTe  give  aa  engraving  of  the  modern  method  of 
training  grape  vines  which  we  take  from  the  Jour- 
nal d^ Agriculture  Partique.  There  has  been  in 
that  periodical  a  long  and  quite  acrimonious  discus- 
cussion  as  to  who  first  praticed  this  method  on  the 
continent.  Mr.  Hooebbenk,  an  Austrian,  and 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  both  claim  the  discorerj.  M. 
GuTOT  acknowledged,  however,  that  there  is  but 
little  that  is  new  in  the  method  of  culture.  He 
says  that  it  is  only  an  improvement  on  old  customs. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  "  renewal  system,"  which 
has  been  practiced  very  successfully  in  this  country 

The  mode  of  culture  can  be  easily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  engraving.  The  fruit  bearing  canes 
are  trained  horizontally,  and  from  them  short 
shoots,  on  which  are  the  fruit  buds,  are  trained  ver- 
tically. Each  shoot  is  allowed  to  bear  two  bunches 
of  grapes  and  is  pinched  off  two  leaves  above  the 
second  bunch.  A  tall  "cschalas,"  or  prop  is 
placed  to  support  the  cane  which  will  the  next 
jrear  replace  the  fruit  bearing  branch.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  two  canes  which 
are  called  "  wood  canes,"  to  distinguish  them  from 
ihe  "  fruit  canes,"  have  each  borne  a  few  bunches 
)f  grapes.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  is  taken 
Tom  a  photograph  of  a  vine  in  the  vineyard  of  M. 

e  Comte  de  Laistbk,  chateau  Mornay,  near  Vienna. 

• ^  I  ^ 

RAISDTQ  TOMATO  PLANTS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  gave  a 
)lan  of  raising  early  tomatoes  in  the  house,  which 
I  friend  informs  us  he  has  tried  with  excellent  re- 
nlts.  It  is  simply  to  take  some  turnips,  hollow 
►ut  the  inside,  and  fill  them  with  fine  soil.  Two  or 
hree  seeds  are  sown  in  each  turnip,  so  as  to  secure 
me  good  plant  in  each.  The  rest  must  be  pulled 
lut.  He  ususlly  puts  the  turnips  in  a  box  and  fills 
he  interstices  with  soil  to  keep  them  steady  and 
Qoist.  He  keeps  the  box  in  his  kitchen.  Of  course 
he  plants  should  have  all  the  light  you  can  give 
hem,  and  should  not  be  too  near  a  stove.  The 
:reat  difiieulty  in  growing  plants  in  a  room  is  that 
he  atmosphere  is  too  dry.  The  leaves  should  be 
epeatedly  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the  soil  kept 
Qoist,  but  not  too  wet. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  the 
reather  becomes  milder,  they  should  be  placed  out 
if  doors  on  warm  days,  and  otherwise  "  hardened 
iff  "  before  setting  out  in  the  ground. 

The  plants,  turnips  and  all,  are  set  out  in  the 
:round  wit|out  disturbing  the  roots.  The  shell  of 
he  turnip  soon  decays  and  the  tomato  grows 
'  right  along." 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  OLD  OKCHARDS  T 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  there  are  a 
great  many  apple  orchards,  that  are  not  only  com- 
paratively unproductive,  but  the  little  fruit  they 
bear  is  almost  worthless.  It  is  a  mooted  question 
whether  it  is  better  to  cut  down  these  old  trees 
and  plant  new  ones,  or  endeavor  to  renovate  the 
old  orchard  by  cultivating  and  manuring  the  land, 
and  by  grafting  the  trees  with  desirable  varieties. 
That  the  last  practice  is  frequently  successful  can- 
not be  denied,  but  those  who  have  had  most  expe- 
rience seem  to  think  that,  all  things  considered,  it 
is  better  to  plant  out  new  trees.  The  cost  of  such 
trees  is  comparatively  little,  and  it  is  far  easier  to 
prepare  the  land  properly  for  a  new  orchard  than 
to  renovate  an  old  one.  Of  course  it  would  be 
v/^ell  to  let  the  old  orchards  remain  till  the  new 
one  comes  into  bearing. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Country  Gentlemari, 
M.  S.  EJKLLOGG,  of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  relates 
his  experience  in  grafting  an  old  orchard,  and  in 
planting  a  new  one.  The  result  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter  course.    He  says : 

"When  I  purchased  my  present  farm,  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  had  on  it  an  old  orchard.  The  trees 
were  natural  fruit,  but  many  of  them  looked  quite 
thrifty.  I  commenced  to  trim,  scrape  and  graft, 
I  paid  out  about  thirty  dollars,  beside  what  labor  I 
did  myself.  The  ground  was  plowed  lightly  and 
manured,  sown  with  turnips,  and  sometimes  planted 
with  potatoes  or  sowed  with  corn  for  fodder.  I 
waited  eight  years  expecting  fruit  in  abundance, 
but  I  waited  in  vain.  Some  of  the  grnffs  srrew 
well  for  a  while,  but  I  soon  found  more  or  ic»s  of 
the  trees  were  dying,  evidently  from  the  effect  of 
trimming  and  grafting.  Many  of  the  grafts  died, 
(trees  and  all,)  after  being  set  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  I  have  not  had  more  than  fif- 
teen bushels  of  grafted  fruit  from  all  of  those  trees 
since  the  grafts  were  set.  The  trees  and  parts  of 
trees  not  grafted,  produced  well,  perhaps  every 
other  year,  but  few  of  the  apples  are  worth  much 
except  to  feed  stock. 

"  Six  years  ago  last  spring  I  set  out  one  hundred 
apple  trees  bought  at  the  nursery.  The  trees  were 
set  thirty-three  feet  apart.  Since  the  trees  were 
set  I  have  manured  the  land  and  raised  a  good  crop 
every  year.  The  crops  usually  raised  among  the 
trees  are  carrots,  cabbage,  corn  sometimes,  and 
corn  fodder.  The  same  crop  is  not  on  the  same 
ground  two  years  in  succession.  These  trees  have 
grown  well,  and  look  smooth  and  thrifty,  and  oth- 
ers say  just  right.  They  are  now  from  ten  to  sev- 
enteen inches  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  few  of  the  trees  bore  specimen  apples 
the  second  year,  and  have  produced  more  and 
more  each  year  since.  The  past  year,  1862,  the 
produce  of  the  first  one  hundred  trees  set,  was 
one  hundred  bushels  of  nice  apples.  Some  kinds, 
which  come  late  into  bearing,  have  not  produced 
much  yet.  The  Northern  Spy  and  Early  Straw- 
berry, for  instance,  are  of  this  class.    Some  Bald- 
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•wins  ditl  nut  bt^ar  at  all  the  past  year;  others  pro- 
duced three  and  four  biislieU  eacb.  But  the  fun 
of  the  tiling  is,  we  have  all  the  ai)ples  we  wish. 
They  keep  very  well  indeed,  considering  we  have 
from  flight  to  ten  in  the  family,  and  all  like  fruit, 
Tliey  have  rotted  but  very  little,  and  this  is  tlie 
first  winter  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  had  what 
fruit  I  wished  to  eat. 

"  Now,  friends  of  the  plow,  which  pays  hest,  to 
expend  thirty  dollars  on  old  trees,  or  twenty  on 
nice  young  ones  ?  Thus  far  the  laud  has  produced 
about  as  much  as  though  no  trees  were  on  it ;  but 
I  think  this  will  not  be  the  case  longer.  Last 
spring  I  set  seventy-five  sweet  apple  trees,  and 
hope  some  time  to  have  plenty  of  sweet  apples  to 
feed  stock.  My  advice  is  to  set  young  trees,  and 
when  they  come  into  bearing  cut  away  the  worth- 
le&s  old  ones." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer,  D.  Lott,  of  Lottsville,  Pennsylvania, 
is  in  favor  of  grafting  the  old  orchards  rather 
than  planting  new  ones,  unless  the  trees  are  past 
bearing  and  beginning  to  decay.  He  had  an  or- 
chard of  ungrafted  apple  trees  which  had  been  set 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.  These  he  grafted, 
and  in  six  to  eight  years  the  trees  had  tops  suffi- 
ciently large  to  bear  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels 
of  apples  each.  On  the  other  hand,  he  set  out  a 
new  orchard,  and  when  he  wrote,  six  years  after, 
the  trees  were  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  none  of 
the  trees  had  produced  over  a  bushel  of  fruit.  The 
grafts  and  old  trees  were  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as 
the  new  ones.  He  thinks  in  the  case  of  large  trees 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  top  should  be 
grafted  in  a  season,  three  years  being  required  to 
complete  its  process.  The  reason  why  so  many 
fail  of  success  in  grafting  old  trees  is  the  neglect  to 
remove  tiie  sprouts  from  the  original  tree.  This  is 
but  little  work  if  they  are  rubbed  otf  soon  after 
they  start.  If  allowed  to  grow  till  a  knife  is 
required,  tlie  labor  is  considerable,  and  the  growth 
robs  the  grafts  and  weakens  the  tree, 

RA.8PBKBRT  PLANTING. — A  Correspondent  of  the 
London  Cottage  Gardener  says,  that  he  has  a 
method  of  planting  raspberries  which  he  considers 
superior  to  any  other.  The  ground  is  thoroughly 
prepared  by  the  time  the  suckers  are  about  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  high.  He  selects  the  strongest 
Buckers,  that  are  well  rooted,  and  is  particular  to 
have  a  good  fibrous  root,  with  a  good  collar,  al- 
though the  leaves  are  small.  The  holes  are  dug 
and  three  plants  put  in  each,  in  a  triangle,  about 
nine  inches  apart,  spreading  the  root*  out  nicely,  fill 
in  the  soil,  give  a  good  watering,  and  the  work  is 
done.  He  says  that  he  has  triec  various  ways 
of  planting,  bat  none  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
this. 


HORTICTJLTUKAL   ITElttS. 
Prepared  from  Foreign  JournaU  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

ToK  editor  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronic 
says,  in  an  article  on  the  vine,  that  no  poor  mortj 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  all  varieties  of  qaacl 
hag  more  right  to  complain  than  the  grape  vin 
and  he  mentions  one  case  where  a  vine  bad  bet 
planted  two  years  since  on  a  border  filled  with  d< 
cayed  fern  roots.  The  vine  grew  at  first,  but  wi 
soon  attacked  by  mildew,  then  a  chemical  dres" 
ing  was  applied,  and  now  the  shoots  are  more  fe 
ble  than  ever,  and  the  poor  vine  will  probably  dl 
It  was  found,  on  examining  the  shoots,  that  tl 
tissues  were  in  part  discolored,  and  the  ducts  filk 
with  a  brown,  jelly-like  substance. 

Cdthill's  Treatise  on  the  cucumber  and  melc 
is  highly  commended  by  the  Gardeners'  Chronic 
and  one  curious  paragraph  is  quoted.  Mr.  Cuthki 
says,  that  "an  old  lady  called  upon  him  and  sa 
that  although  he  was  such  a  good  cucumber  grow 
that  he  did  not  know  everything,  and  aski 
him  if  he  had  ever  cut  oflF  as  much  of  a  cucumb 
as  he  wanted  and  left  the  rest  to  grow  ?  She  sa 
that  she  had  made  a  practice  of  it,  as  hers  we 
constantly  stolen.  Mr.  0.  tried  the  experimer 
found  that  the  cucumber  did  not  bleed,  but  th 
the  remaining  half  swelled  fast.'' 

The  Remie  Horticole  has  a  notice  of  the  requ€ 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  the   amateurs 
meteorology,  "of  which,"  says  the  JRevue,  "the 
are  so  ?nany  in  America,"  to  note  the  times   ' 
flowering  and  fruiting  of  certain  trees  and  plan*' 
and  adds  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  an 
thing  reliable  on  this  point,  although  it  is  a  ve 
interesting  one,  and  that  botany  and  meteorolof 
will  gain  by  such  observations. 

A  ooRKESPONDBNT  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronic 
pays  that  rose-cuttings  can  be  struck  from  eyes  jn 
like  the  grape  vine.  They  should  be  prepared 
the  same  way,  planted  in  soil  made  of  loam,  le»i 
soil  and  sand,  plunge  the  pans  in  a  nice  botto 
heat  of  about  60°,  covering  the  surface  with  mosi 
In  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  b' 
gin  to  push  throngh  the  sand,  the  roses  will  be  1 
to  transfer  to  large  pots. 

Robert  Murray,  F.  R,  H,  S.,  in  writing  to  tl 
London  Florist  about  the  Australian  trees,  si; 
that  the  woods  are  chiefly  composed  of  Gum  tree 
and  that  from  their  leaves  oil  can  be  made  whic 
will  burn  with  a  clearer  and  brighter  Upht  than  tli 
American  kerosene,  and  is  equally  ^1  adapted  t 
household  purposes. 
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B  Cottage  Oardener  has  a  notice  by  its  editor, 
BATON,  of  a  book  called  Flower  and  Fruit 
'ation,  by  T.  0.  Marsh,  published  by  Hamson 
ON,  which  he  says  tells  all  the  secrets  of  house 
Jinner-table  decoration,  and  gives  clear  di- 
ms for  acquiring  the  art  to  perfection.  He 
the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  best 
to  be  used,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
idation"  for  ornamental  work. 

tfE.  P.  Oastlks  writes  to  the  London  Florist 
he  strong  condemnation  which  was  expressed 
,t  periodical,  of  M.  Roberts'  system  of  taking 
irk  from  diseased  trees  in  order  to  restore 
to  health,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  his  prac- 

On  the  contrary,  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
ing  to  health  fruit  trees  which  were  appa- 

utterly  destroyed  by  rot  and  canker. 

CORRESPONDENT  ot  the  Loudon  Gardeners^ 
dele  recoKnmends  the  various  varieties  of  the 
oa  (cabbage)  tribe  for  winter  gardens,  as  that 
only  way  tliat  color  can  be  obtained  until 
les  come,  and  grows  quite  enthusiastic  over 
vivid  Magentas,  mauve  and  rose  of  the  Bari- 
'  and  the  "  living  growing  green  of  the  Ger- 
:ale." 

in  article  on  raising  celery,  in  the  London 
al  of  Horticulture,  from  a  correspondent,  it 
to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should 
3  forced  too  rapidly  at  first,  as  if  the  seed 
sed  too  much  the  plants  will  be  hollow,  and 
>d  to  run  to 


Malta  Times  says  that  many  persons  have 
oisoned  by  milk  in  two  of  the  principal  ho- 
Villetta,  and  that  last  year  at  the  same  time 
■  cases  happened.  It  seems  to  be  some 
f  herb  which  the  cows  and  goats  eat  at  that 

Beeton,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  de- 
in  article  to  the  Magpie  pansy,  which  he  says 
all  others.  It  is  an  old  variety,  but  has 
eglected,  and,  like  the  Double  Purple  pansy, 
coming  into  notice  again. 

^'Abbe  D.  Duput,  Secretary  of  the  Horticul- 
lociety  of  Gess,  in  a  paper  on  the  culture  of 
.SDberry,  recommends  the  system,  of  which 
tve  the  details  in  the  Rural  Annual   for 

London  Gardener''s  Chronicle,  in  an  article 
,es,  advises  planting  on  their  own  roots,  at 
me  or  two  of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  as 
re  much  more  hardy  than  when  grafted. 


The  Eevue  Horticole  has  a  notice  by  M.  Nau- 
DiN  of  three  new  plants  brought  from  Japan. 
First,  the  Libinum  Auratum,  concerning  the 
beauty  of  which  all  the  the  English  papers  are  ra- 
ving, then  a  Honey-suckle,  which  will  only 
succeed  in  a  warm  climate,  and  lastly,  a  very 
showy  Amaranth. 

The  London  Florist  has  a  very  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  a  new  rose,  Andre  Leroy  d'Angers.  It  is 
very  large,  and  is  a  rich,  dark  crimsom. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  received  £5000 
from  their  flower  shows  the  past  year.  The  larg- 
est sum  that  they  have  ever  taken. 

Fruit  trees  are  now  sent  from  San  Francisco  to 
Vancouver's  Island. 


A  Cheap  Croous  Holder. — 
A  correspondent  of  the  Cottage 
Gardener  makes  a  crocus  holder 
by  hollowing  out  a  turnip,  leav- 
ing about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness all  round,  and  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  base  leaves. 
It  is  filled  with  soil,  and  the 
crocus  root  planted,  and  the 
turnip  suspended  by  wires,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
moist  soil  starts  the  leaves  of 
the  turnip,  which  turn  upwards, 
and  grow  in  a  short  time  so  as 
to  completely  hide  the  root. 
It  is  simple,  cheap,  and  very  pretty. 


Cabbage  Plants. — A  farmer  in  this  vicinity 
adopts  what  is  to  us  a  novel  way  of  raising  early 
cabbage  plants.  He  takes  an  old  hog  trough  in  the 
fall  and  fills  it  with  soil,  and  puts  on  the  top  of  a 
fence,  or  any  place  that  will  be  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Here  it  remains  all  winter. 
The  frost  mellows  the  soil,  and  in  the  spring  it  will 
be  fit  to  "  work"  much  earlier  than  the  soil  in  the 
garden.  He  sows  the  seed  in  the  trough,  and  has 
all  the  plants  he  wants,  and  some  for  his  neighbors, 
and  earlier,  we  are  told,  than  they  can  be  raised  in 
any  other  way.  A  frost  whicli  will  kill  tender 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  does  not 
trouble  those  on  the  fence  in  tlie  hog  trough. 


Coal  Tar. — The  Journal  de  la  Societe  d^ Horti- 
culture, says  that  M.  Thenakd,  lias  tried  coal  tar,  and 
has  found  it  a  sure  preventive  of  the  ravages  of 
the  beetle  on  cabbage  and  other  plants;  but  great 
caution  must  be  observed  in  usinir  it  as  only  a  very 
little  is  required  to  efl-'ect  the  object,  and  an  over 
dose  will  kill  the  plants. 
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A   CHILD'S   SMILE. 


"  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  the  angela  do  always  be- 
hold  the  face  of  my  Piither  which  is  in  heaven." 
A  child's  smile — nothing  more ; 
Quiet  and  soft  and  grave,  and  seldom  aeen; 

Like  summer's  lightning  o'er 
Leaving  the  little  face  agam  serene. 

I  think,  boy  well-beloved, 
Thine  angel,  who  did  grieve  to  see  how  fer 

Thy  childhood  is  removed 
From  sports  that  dear  to  other  children  are. 

On  this  pale  cheek  has  thrown 
The  brightness  of  his  countenance,  and  made 

A  beauty  like  his  own — 
That  while  we  see  it,  we  are  half  aftald. 

And  marvel,  will  it  stay  ? 
Or,  long  ere  manhood,  will  that  angel  fair, 

Departing  some  sad  day. 
Steal  the  child-smile  and  leave  the  shadow,  care? 

Nay,  fear  not.    As  is  given 
Unto  this  child  the  father  watching  o'er, 

His  angel,  up  in  Heaven, 
Beholds  our  Father's  face  for  evermore. 

And  he  will  help  him  bear 
His  burden,  as  his  father  helps  him  now; 

So  may  he  come  to  wear 
That  happy  child-smile  on  an  old  man's  brow. 

[Bi/  the  Author  qf-John  Ifalifax. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  KECEIPTS. 


Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


This  receipt  for  buckwheat  cakes  was  omitted  last 
month  by  mistake.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  a  lady,  who  says 
it  is  too  good  to  be  limited  to  private  life ; 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — Take  two  quarts  of  warm  water; 
add  flour  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter ;  one  teacup  of 
bop  yeast;  two  tablespoonftils  of  salt.  This  should  be 
mixed  early  in  the  evening;  next  morning  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlasb  ia  a 
little  warm  water. 

Bbead  and  B0TTEB  PuDDiNO. — Cover  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  deep  dish  with  moderately  thick  slices  of 
bread  thinly  spread  with  butter,  and  then  fill  the  dish 
with  any  kind  of  sweetmeats.  Over  this  place  another 
layer  of  bread  and  butter,  and  let  the  dish  stand  until  the 
bread  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  sirup.  Make  a  cus- 
tard and  pour  it  over  the  whole.  Bake  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  after  it  is  cold  turn  it  out  on  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  Send  it  to  the  table  with  a  hot 
liquid  sauce.  

Good  Coffee. — One-half  the  usual  quantity  of  coflee 
and  one-half  carrots.  Slice  the  carrots  dry,  and  brown 
like  coffee.  Put  the  carrots  into  the  coffee-pot  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water;  then  add  the  coffee,  and  when  warm  put 
in  more  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Do  not  grind  the  carrots.  We  have  used  carrots  ten 
years,  and  prefer  this  beverage  to  clear  coffee.  It  re- 
quires less  sugar. — C.  A.  R  ,  in  Oermantown  Telegraph. 

Spon'ob  Cake. — (J/>#.  R '«  Jieoeipt.) — One  pound  of 

•agar;  twelve  eggs;  a  little  more  than  half  a  pound  of 
flour.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together  a  long  time,  and 
then  add  the  whites.  Flavor  with  lemon  or  bitter  almonds. 


A  LADY  sends  the  following  receipt  to  the  TF« 
^arm^,  and  the  editor  says  "bo  b«ttar  cake  was 
made  in  America,  or  anywhere  else :" 

Mountain  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pou 
sugar,  one-half  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs,  one  c 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  creum-of-turtur,  on 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake  ii 
pans,  and  while  a  little  warm  put  the  several  cal 
gether  as  you  would  jelly  cake,  but  with  frosting. 

CocoA-NDT  Podding — One  cocoa-nut;  two  soda- 
ers,  rolled;  half  a  teacup  of  butter;  seven  tables 
fuls  of  sugar;  one  pint  of  milk;  four  eggs.  Sti 
butter  and  sugar  as  for  cake,  and  add  the  other 
dients,  the  cocoa-nut  last.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
pie  dishes  lined  with  pastry. 

Wine  or  Cider  Sauce  tor  Puddings. — One  c 
sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Bei 
thoroughly  like  hard  sauce.  Stir  in  gradually,  ji 
fore  using,  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  wine.  Set  it  in 
of  hot  water  until  softened,  and  when  turned  out 
be  white  and  smooth  like  cream. 


Corn  Starch  Blanc  Mange. — Boil  a  sufficient  ai 
of  corn  starch  in  milk  to  make  a  soft  pudding;  j 
out  while  hot  into  molds,  and  when  cold  serve  ii 
cream  flavored  with  wine,  bitter  almonds  or  vauilU. 
corn  starch  itself  will  not  require  any  flavoring,  > 
little  salt. 

Yeast. — Take  six  good-sized  Mexican  potatoes; 
and  boil  them  until  tender  ;  mash  them  and  rub  thro 
cullender;  add  a  pint  of  water  and  two  tablespoouf 
siigar ;  when  it  is  about  lukewarm  add  one  gill  of  j 


FASHIONS    FOR    SPBING. 


Gray  alpacca  dresses  are  something  new,  and 
i  very  desirable  style.  Made  with  a  very  narrow 
plaited  ruffle  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  stitchi 
tween  the  facing  and  the  dress,  and  a  short,  full 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  they  make  very  stylis 
convenient  street  dresses.  Braiding  is  used  as  inu 
ever,  both  for  childrens'  and  ladies'  dresses.  ^ 
picque  dresses,  braided  with  black  or  with  a  dark 
are  still  worn.  Worsted  braid,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
is  also  put  on  in  points  on  picque  and  other  dresses, 
children  some  color  is  used  with  black  in  braiding, 
waists  of  dresses  are  made  with  a  little  jacket  at  th« 
and  points  in  front,  the  trimming  running  quite  i 
the  bottom  of  the  waist.  Dress  skirts  are  again  gatl 
at  the  waist  with  two  box-plaits  at  the  back.  SIcevi 
worn  either  quite  close  to  the  hand,  or  are  very  snia! 
not  admitting  the  use  of  the  large,  full  under-sle* 
much  worn  formerly.  . 

Straw  bonnets  will  be  worn  more  this  season  thai 
merly.  They  will  take  the  place  of  all  made-up 
Still  there  is  nothing  settled  in  styles  as  yet,  and  tb' 
but  little  indication  of  any  decided  change. 

A  new  style  of  jewelry  has  come  in  fashion  quite  lal 
initials,  set  in  diamonds,  pearls  or  in  enamel  on  on; 
gold.  Sleeve-buttons  are  wrought  in  pearl  or 
colored  and  white,  with  a  letter  in  black  en<rraved 
them.  These  are  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  but  are 
worn  ia  undress  by  either. 
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Miscrlkiuoiis* 


AN    ODE   TO   LAMB. 


[ind  quarters  of  the  type  of  innocence, 
Whether  with  peas  and  mint  I  must  dispense, 
r  go  the  twain — blaspheming  the  expense— 
.nd  thus  enjoy  thee  in  the  fullest  sense — 
That  is  the  question. 

ear  section  of  young  mutton — tender  food— 
list  in  the  dawn  of  grass-fed  jucy-hood — 
ainties  liiie  thee  should  not  be  served  up  nude, 
ut  graced  with  all  the  trimmings  understood. 
To  help  digestion. 

hen  boil  the  peas— the  fragrant  mint  prepare — 
e  tbou,  prime  joint!  not  overdone— nor  rare — 
oncoct  the  gravy  with  exceeding  care — 
'hen  all  is  ready,  serve — I  shall  be  there—- 
I  always  am ! 

icipient  sheep's  meat— when  on  thee  I  dine, 
ot  be  the  plate,  and  icy  cold  the  wine — 
hree  slices  midway  of  the  leg  be  mine— 
len  put  the  rest  away — for  very  fine 
Is  cold  roast  lamb ! 


i  AKD  Wolf. — In  France  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
of Animals  does  not  enjoy  the  popular  respect 
t  deserves;  the  small  wits  of  the  capital  indulging 
3SS  jokes  at  its  expense.  The  last  joke  is  to  this 
A  countryman,  armed  with  an  immense  club,  pre- 
imself  before  the  President  of  the  Society,  and 
the  first  prize.  He  is  asked  to  describe  the  act  of 
ity  on  which  he  founds  his  claim.  "  I  saved  the 
1  wolf,"  replies  the  countryman:  "I  might  easily 
lied  him  with  this  bludgeon,"  and  ha  swings  his 
in  the  air,  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  Presi- 
"But  where  was  this  wolf?"  inquires  the  latter, 
had  he  done  to  you?"  "He  had  just  devoured  my 
is  the  reply.  The  President  reflects  an  instant, 
2n  says :  "  My  friend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you 
;en  sufficiently  rewarded." 


ATioN. — An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the 
jf  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with 
weapons  and  en^^ines  which  man's  skill  has  been 
devise  from  the  earliest  time ;  and  he  works  ac- 
;ly  with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past  ages. 
fferent  is  his  state  who  stands  on  the  outside  of 
'rehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must  be  stormed, 
lin  for  ever  shut  against  him !  His  means  are  the 
aest  and  rudest :  the  mere  work  done  is  no  mea- 
his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  a  steam-engine 
move  mountains;  but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them 
vith  the  pickaxe;  and  he  must  be  a  Titan  that 
lem  abroad  with  his  arms. —  C'arlyle. 

vVoxDER  OP  Wonders. — We  rejoice  in  being  able 
rd  the  fact  of  a  Scotchman  having  made  a  joke. 
lie  was  advocating  the  new  theory  that  the  best 
treat  certain  criminals  would  be  to  whip  them, 
\r  friend  from  the  North  exclaimed:  "Richt,  mon, 
dessert  would  be  whipped  creaminals. — Punch. 

ITY.— Poverty  is  a  bully  if  you  are  afraid  of  it,  but 
natured  enough  if  you  meet  it  like  a  man. 


r  ceases  to  be  a  "  good  fellow"  the  moment  he  re- 
do precisely  what  other  people  wish  him  to  do. 


An  Apology  for  Ceinolinb. — Crinoline,  in  fact,  is  the 
sensible  part  of  an  otherwise  absurd  dress.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  a  lady's  locomotion.  It  keeps  off  the  monstroua 
dress,  which,  ot  itself,  would  insuperably  encumber  her 
and  impede  her  progress,  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  walk 
a  little.  We  have  ascertained  this  fact  from  a  rational 
lady,  obliged  by  the  tyranny  of  custom  to  follow  a  fashion 
of  which  she  does  not  approve.  Let  not  crinoline,  then, 
be  any  more  abused  as  crinoline,  since  it  subserves  a  pur- 
pose of  some  utility,  suspending  the  garments  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  enabling  the  wearer  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  a  clothes-horse  with  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience.— Punch. 


A  Pair  op  Spectacles. — "Madam,"  said  the  keeper  at 
the  gate  of  Kensington  Gardens,  "  I  can  not  permit  yon 
to  take  your  dog  into  the  gardens."  "Don't  you  see,  my 
good  friend,"  said  the  lady,  putting  a  couple  of  shillings 
in  the  keeper's  hand,  "that  it  is  a  cat  and  not  a  dog!" 
"Madam,"  said  the  keeper,  instantly  softening  his  tone 
of  voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  mistake.  I  now  see 
clearly,  by  the  aid  of  the  pair  of  spectacles  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  give  me,  that  it  is  a  cat,  and  not 
a  dog." 

TO  THE  SUSPENSHUN  BRIDGE,  NIAGARY  EIYEE. 
Anormus  structur !    Whar,  I'de  like  to  know 
Did  the  construckturs  stand  as  bill  this  rode 
Eite  throo  the  air  ?    Say,  gentle  Mews, 
Wot  had  they  to  hold  on  to  ?    But  alas! 
The  Mews  ses  nuthin.     O,  Jerusalem  1 
Wot  boyed  'em  up !    Imadginashun's  flored— 
Kant  get  the  hang  of  it ! 

I  have  it  now — 
They  did  it  in  balloons ! 


Insects  NEVER  Grow. — Many  people  fancy  that  a  little 
fly  is  only  little  because  it  is  young,  and  that  it  will  grow 
up  in  process  of  time  to  be  as  big  as  a  blue-bottle.  Now 
this  idea  is  entirely  wrong;  for  when  an  insect  has  once 
attained  to  winged  state,  it  grows  no  more.  All  the  grow- 
ing, and  most  part  of  the  eating  is  done  in  its  previous 
states  of  life,  and  indeed  there  are  many  insects,  such  as 
the  silk-worm  moth,  -which  do  not  eat  at  all  from  the 
time  that  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state  to  the  time  when 
they  die. 

•m  I  ■ 

Monster — I'm  afraid  I'm  sitting  on  your  crinoline, 
ma'am!  Affable  Toung  Lady — Oh,  never  mind,  sir,  it's 
no  consequence ;  you  can't  hurt  it.  Monster — No,  ma'am, 
it's  not  that;  but  the  confounded  thing  hurts  me ! 

"  How  often  do  you  knead  bread  ?"  asked  one  house- 
keeper of  another.  "  How  often  ?  Why,  I  might  say  we 
need  it  continually,"  the  other  replied. 


I'm  a  rising  young  man  and  a  capital  prospect  before 
me — as  Sinbad  the  Sailor  said  when  he  was  lifted  into  the 
air  by  the  eagle. 

Wht  is  the  Welsh  language  like  the  Maelstrom  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  not  easily  sounded. 

Messages  carefully  delivered,  as  the  ear-trumpet  said 
to  the  old  maid. 


I   Uush  for  you,  as  the  rouge  pot  said  to  the  old 
Dowager. 
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Douiit)  Itojjlt's  |a((e. 


OLD   PUSSY. 


TEANSLATKD  FROM  THB  QBRMAK, 


Old  Piissv.  grave  Piusy,  sat  down  by  the  lire, 

Little  Kitty,  pretty  Kitiy,  came  and  sat  by  her. 

OM  I'lissy,  grave  Pu^sy,  lined  her  p.iw. 

LitUe  Kitty,  siiucy  Kiliy,  gave  it  a  claw. 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pushv,  shook  her  wise  head, 

LittJe  Kit"ty.  naufjhty  Kitty,  didn't  mind  a  word  she  said. 

Olil  Pussv,  grave  Pussy,  boxed  Kitly's  ears, 

Little  Kitty,  sorry  Kilty,  Hhed  many  tears. 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  said,  "  Will  you  be  a  good  child  ?" 

Little  Kitty,  gentle  Kilty,  said,  '•  Mother  I'll  be  mild." 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Piis»y.  purred  aloud  for  joy. 

That  Uiiie  Kitty,  pretty  Kitty,  was  now  a  good  boy. 


HINTS   ON  SELF-INSTEUCTION. 


NUMBER  THREE. 


Although  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  observation  is 
great,  I  shall  have  to  disreiiss  it  with  only  a  few  more  re- 
marks in  relation  to  it.  The  acquirement  of  it  is  barely 
the  first  step  towards  learning  to  think.  That  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  will  encourage  the  exer- 
cise of  the  habit.  A  few  words  now  respecting  what  an 
observation  of  anything  actually  does. 

Everv  object  suggests  three  questions  in  regard  to  it- 
self. What  is  it  made  of?  How  is  it  made  ?  What  is  it 
made  for?  Careful  observation  or  examination  of  an  ob- 
ject will  generally  answer  these  three  questions.  Some- 
times you  can  only  ascertain  one  or  two  of  these  points 
simply  by  examination.  Then  you  will  be  led  to  com- 
plete your  knowledge  of  the  object  examined  by  asking 
questions,  or  reading  about  it.  Here  arises  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  this  habit.  It  stimulates  inquiry.  To 
satisfy  this  you  will  refer  to  books  which  you  might  oth- 
erwise never  read  with  interest. 

And  here  I  will  mention  a  book  which  is  invaluable  for 
farmer  boys,  every  one  of  whom  ought  to  possess  a  copy 
of  it.  The  name  of  it  is,  the  "  Manual  of  Agriculture,"  and 
it  can  be  obtained  of  the  editor  of  the  Farjner,  by  whose 
libersiitv  it  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  wfco  cares  to  obtain  it.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
especially  for  the  young,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  simple 
manner  all  that  belongs  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  I 
•Would  advise  all  boys  who  wish  to  become  good  farmers 
to  procure  it  at  once. 

The  right  way  to  use  such  a  book  is  not  to  try  and  read 
it  through  by  course,  or  study  it  through,  but  when  you 
wish  to  find  out  some  particular  thing,  then  take  the 
book  and  read  all  that  it  says  upon  the  subject.  You 
will  learn  all  that  the  book  contains  much  better  and 
quicker  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  For  instance,  if 
you  wish  to  learn  something  about  wheat  turn  to  the  in- 
dex of  your  "Manual  of  Agriculture,"  and  you  will  have 
reference  to  every  part  of  the  book  which  says  anything 
about  wheat.  In  hall  an  hour  you  would  learn  in  this  way 
more  about  wheat  than  you  could  by  studying  the  whole 
book  through.  The  reason  is,  your  mind  would  be  occu- 
pied by  one  thing  at  a  time. 

In  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  habit  of  ob- 
•erratioD,  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  close  of  my 


last  article,  select  objects  which  are  familiar,  and  Tfril 
good  a  descniytionof  th  m  as  you  can.  Do  this  caref 
and  you  will  improve  rapidly,  both  in  writing  and  in 
habit  of  observation.  A  pleasant  way  in  which  to  do 
would  be  to  write  little  letters  to  your  father  or  mot 
telling  them  everything  you  can  about  the  things 
examine.  Sbebwoo 

Prat  tell  me  why, 
A  hypocrite  sly, 
Can  better  descry, 
Than  you  or  I, 
On  how  many  toes, 
A  pussy  cat  goes  7 

ANSWER. 

The  hypocrite  neat, 

Can  best  count-her-feet,  (counterfeit 

And  so  1  suppose, 

Can  best  count-her-toes. 

TALK  WITH  eHAHLEY. 

"  0,  Charlie,  why  don't  you  let  Willie  ride  on  youri 
ing  horse  this  afternoon  ?  You  know  he  has  not  got 
and  he  would  enjoy  it  so  much." 

"But  I  want  to  ride  now,  mother." 

"Another  day  would  do  just  as  well  for  you,  when 
not  here.     I  am  sorry ^my  little  boy  is  so  selfish." 

I  turned  from  him  with  a  sorrowful  look.  He  wa 
lent  a  few  moments,  then  ran  to  me,  and  putting  his . 
around  my  neck,  said  with  his  own  sweet,  peculiai 
pression : 

"Dear  mother,  am  I  very  bad?  What  do  you  mea 
selfishness?" 

"  That  you  love  to  please  yourself  more  than  yon 
to  please  others.  You  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
toys  to  your  little  friends  when  they  want  them,  yet 
them  always  to  please  you.  Now,  when  your  fri 
come  to  make  you  a  visit,  you  should  do  all  in  your  p 
to  make  them  happy.  Try  to  forget  yourself^thiuk 
how  you  can  entertain  them.  If  you  were  to  visit 
cousin  Willie,  you  would  like  him  to  let  you  play  wit 
new  toys,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  he  always  does  let  me  play  with  t 
The  last  time  I  was  there,  he  let  me  use  his  new  wi 
and  be  used  his  old  wheelbarrow.  0,  we  had  svc) 
drawing  sand." 

"Now,  8u)ipose  Willie  had  wanted  the  new  wi 
would  you  have  been  as  happy  with  the  old  whee 
row  ?  " 

*'  No.  mother ;  I  have  played  with  it  so  many  times 
then  I  have  one  just  like  it." 

"Then  you  would  have  thought  it  selfish  in  Will 
have  kept  the  nice  wagon  all  to  himself?" 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  receivi 
new  idea ;  tears  came  into  his  eyes  a.4  he  said  : 

"  I  was  a  bad  boy;  O,  mother,  won't  you  forgive 
I  see  now  what  you  mean  by  selfishness." 

A  kiss  of  forgiveness  satisfied   him;  away  he  rai 

play.  Soon  aOer,  I  went  into  the  play-room,  and  ft 
the  children  very  happv.  Willie  was  riding  the  roc 
horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed— going  a fier  the  rebels,  i 
siiid ;  Charlie  was  making  a  whip  fcir  him  ;  and,  Ihoo 
watched  them  during  the  afternoon,  I  saw  no  reiur 
seltiKhneaa  ;  and  though  if  cost  him  many  n  ctrnggle 
I  trust  that  by  t^ie  (/race  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  wil 
able  to  overcome  this,  bis  greatest  fault. — £pucopal 
cordtr. 
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;w  Premiums. — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
ds  to  the  following  list  of  Premiums : 
For  one  subscriber  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  by 
■n  mail  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  &  SorticuUural 
:tory  for  ISGO. 

For  five  subscribers  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  a 
of  Emerson  c&  Flint's  new  hook— The  Manval  of  Ag- 
',ure— or  Mrs.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  The  Horse 
his  Diseases,  Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  a  package  of 
er  Seeds,  pre-paid,  by  return  mail. 
For  six  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  ($3)  we  will 
a  package  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  pre-paid, 
turn  mail. 

For  ten  subscribers  at  fifty  cents,  we  will  send  a  copy 
le   Horse  and  his  Diseases,  or  Everybody's  Lawyer. 

•  $1,25. 

•  have  never  before  offered  such  liberal  Premiums. 


R  Prize  Flower  Seeds. — If  any  of  our  friends  who 
ntitled  to  a  package  of  flower  or  vegetable  seeds  for 
ing  clubs,  have  not  received  them,  we  will  cheerfully 
ird  them  on  being  notified  of  the  mistake, 
will  be  seen  that  we  still  offer  some  liberal  seed  premi- 
(and  others,)  to  those  who  form  small  clubs  at  this 

All  the  back  numbers  of  the  Farmei-  from  January 
36  supplied,  and  they  are  as  good  now  as  when  is- 

We  send  a  package  containing  twenty  varieties  of 

jr  seeds  to  any  who  send  us  five  subscribers  at  sixty 

5 ;  or  a  package  containing  twelve  varieties  of  flower 

vegetable  seeds  to  any  one  sending  us  six   subscri- 

2X fifty  cents.     If  any  of  our  friends  wish  a  package 

lese  seeds  they  will  be  sent  prepaid  by  return  mail 

ne  dollar. 

»•« 

IE  Best  at  Half  Price. — We  will  still  send  the  Ru- 

Lnnual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1860,  to  any 

ess,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  on  receipt  of  12  cents  in 

ige  stamps.    We  sell  it  at  half  price  because  we  have 

!  of  this  number  than  of  any  other  year.      It  is,  in 

y  respects  the  best  number  of  the  series — the  illus- 

ons  in  it  cost  over  $300. 


[B  Bound  Volumes    of    the   Rdeal    Annual. — The 

plete  set  of  c'ght  numbers  of  the  Rural  Annual  and 
icultural  Directory,(for  1856-'7-'8-'9-'60-'61-'62-'63,) 
Isomely  bound  in  two  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  any 
ess,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 


Cheap  and  Valuable  Agricultural  Library  for 
Dollars. — We  will  send  the  last  «w;  volumes  of  the 
isee  Farmer,  (1857-'8-'9-'60-'61-'62-'63,)  prepaid  by 
ess,  on  receipt  of  $5. 


NoTKs  ON  THE  Wkathrr  PROM  Fkbruart  14th,  TO 
March  16th,  with  some  Comparisons. — The  first  half  of 
February  was  3°  below  the  mean  for  26  years;  the 
last  half  was  2°  above  the  mean,  nearly,  or  was  28.9°  ;  of 
the  month,  was  26.1",  or  very  near  the  mean.  In  the  last 
half,  the  lowest  was  5^"  on  the  22d,  and  the  highest,  48", 
on  the  26tb,  which  was  the  warmest  day,  43°.  Water  in 
the  month  was  2.44  inches.  On  the  22  was  a  heavy  snow 
storm  from  New  York  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  south- 
wards, but  here  the  change  was  cold  and  windy.  No 
sleighing  here  after  the  18th. 

The  looming  of  Lake  Ontario  wa«  fine  on  the  15th  and 
28th,  so  that  its  southern  shore  seemed  brought  within 
a  half  a  mile  north  of  Buffalo  street.  The  well-known 
cause  is  the  refraction  of  the  light  by  passini,'  from  the 
lake  through  a  more  dense  atmosphere.  This  lifts  up  the 
lake,  or  brings  it  into  view,  as  the  sun  is  lifted  ap  appa- 
rently, or  made  visible,  by  the  refraction  of  its  light,  be- 
fore it  has  actually  risen  above  the  horizon.  By  what  this 
more  dense  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  lake  is  caused, 
has  not  been  shown.  The  phenomenon  is  ever  striking 
and  beautiful. 

March  began  warm  and  pleasant,  but  soon  became  cool, 
and  windy,  with  snow  sqaalls.  On  the  4th  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  12°  and  on  the  6th  at  2°,  in  the  morning  ;  and 
the  cold  was  shown  by  5°  on  the  15th.  The  mean  of  this 
half,  25°,  was  less  than  that  of  either  half  of  January, 
and  of  the  last  half  of  February;  and  the  first  half  of 
February,  only  a  little  less.  The  average  for  26  years  is 
30.2«,  so  that  this  half  is  5.2"  lower.  The  greatest  heat 
was  at  noon  of  the  Sth,  43°,  and  the  coldest  day  was  the 
15th,  only  15°,  and  near  a  degree  lower  than  on  the  5th. 

Turning  to  past  years,  it  is  seen  that  the  thermometer 
fell  to  cypher,  or  below,  in  March,  1838—3°  ;  1841—5" ; 
1S46— 3"  ;  1856—5"  ;  and  in  1854,  at  cypher,  and  for  seve- 
ral intervening  years  only  1°  to  5°  above  zero;  also  that 
the  mean  of  this  half  was  colder  than  the  present,  25°, 
in  only  1839,  1840,  1847,  1848,  1856,  1857  and  1858,  and 
that  the  lowest,  19.3°  was  in  1856,  in  this  period  of  26 
years. 

Sleighing  for  a  few  days  in  the  first  week;  on  ths  Sth 
wholly  gone.  Still  the  frost  has  not  come  wholly  from 
the  ground,  so  that  the  wheeling  has  been  most  ol  the 
time  good. 

Though  it  is  feared  the  cold  of  Febriaary  has  killed  the 
embryo  flowers  of  the  peach  buds,  let  us  wait  aad  hope 
for  the  best. 

A  thunder  shower  with  snow  occurred  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  15th  ;  and,  occasionally,  we  see  in  this  lati- 
tude snow  interspersed  with  lightning. 


IB  Rural  Annual. — The  Illinois  Farmer  says :  "  This 
most  valuable  hand-book — a  work   really  worth   a 
iT.  but  sold  at  the  low  price  of  twentj-five  cents  1" 


Farm  for  Sale.— One  of  our  subscribers  writes  us  that 
he  wishes  to  isell  his  farm,  and  asks  what  we  will  charge 
to  "take  hold  and  sell  it"  for  him.  We  will  charge  him 
nothing.  We  have  frequent  inquiries  about  farms,  and  if 
we  can  find  him  a  purchaser,  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  If 
our  readers  who  wish  to  sell  their  farms  will  drop  us  a 
line,  stating  the  price,  location,  character  of  the  soil,  Ac, 
we  will  keep  a  record  of  them  for  the  information  of  those, 
only,  who  wish  to  purchase.  We  have  never  known  a  time 
when  there  were  so  many  inquiries  for  farms,  as  at  pres- 
ent. 
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*•  Wkbvils." — The  midge  in  wheat  is  often,  but  errone- 
oaslj,  called  the  weevil.  The  true  weevil  is  an  insect 
which  attacks  wheat  in  the  granarj.  It  also  attacks 
crackers,  as  those  who  have  been  on  ^lip-board  well 
know.  The  soldiers  in  our  camps  are  also  becoming  un- 
pleasantly acquainted  with  these  active  little  creatures, 
and  they  form  the  subject  of  many  jokes.  Some  of  them 
are  worth  repeating : 

"One  was  that  the  insects  were  purposly  put  in  the 
bread  to  save  mule  transportation,!  and  that  when  the 
commissary  wished  to  transport  the  bread,  he  simply 
■whistled  and  it  came  itself.  Another  was  that  four  of 
these  crackers  were  seen  on  battalliou  drill  one  evening, 
going  through  the  evolutions  with  great  precision.  One 
of  the  boys  had  a  lot  of  bread  so  thickly  settled  as  to  be 
untenable,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  commissary  to  be 
exchanged.  He  was  told  to  lay  it  down  and  take  others, 
vhen  he  very  honestly  asked, ' HadriH  I  better  hitch '«»/' " 


Cotton  ix  Egypt.  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  from  Southern  Illinois,  writes  that  "  tarmers  are 
now  preparing  to  plant  cotton,  quite  extensively.  About 
every  farmer,  however  small,  is  intending  to  plant  a  small 
plot  of  cotton,  either  for  his  own  use  or  for  market. 
Some  will  plant  several  acres,  others  only  small  patches 
for  home  use.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  were 
shipped  from  our  neighborhood  which  brought  60  cents 
per  pound  at  the  station.  Southern  Illinois  will  send  no 
small  amount  to  the  eastern  cities  next  season." 


Home  Makufactcres. — John  Dork,  Esq.,  of  Scottsville, 
writes  :  "  I  was  lately  at  Mlddleville,  Michigan,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Silas  Boardman.  Mrs.  B.  showed  me  specimens 
of  linen  of  their  own  growth  and  manufacture  into  such 
articles  as  towels  and  shirts.  She  thought,  very  properly 
83  I  conceive,  that  the  young  ladies  of  her  vicinity  might 
creditably  and  profitably  form  classes  to  take  lessons  in 
•pinning  and  weaving,  substituting  or  alternating  the 
distaff,  the  spinning  wheel,  and  the  loom,  for  or  with  the 
piano.    Her  example  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation." 


"You  CasVot  do  a  Young  thing  too  well." — This  old 
saying  probably  had  reference  to  the  importance  of  doing 
things  well  when  young  ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  feeding  and  care  of  young  animals.  "  You  cannot  do 
a  young  thing  too  well."  Don't  pamper  them,  or  keep 
them  in  close,  ill  ventilated  stalls,  but  be  sure  that  they 
have  all  the  food  necessary,  moderate  warmth  and  fresh 
air  for  their  healthy  growth.  A  starved  colt  or  a  starved 
calf  never  makes  a  first  class  horse  or  a  good  milker. 


Osier  Willows. — A  correspondent  asks  where  there  is 
a  market  for  basket  willows.  They  are  in  demand  in 
nearly  all  our  large  cities.  The  price  now  is,  we  believe, 
about  $75  per  ton  for  the  peeled  willows.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  imported  from  Europe  which  might  just  as  well 

be  grown  in  this  country. 

»«« 

Farm  laborers  will  be  scarce  in  this  State  and  in  the 
West  the  comicg  season,  and  wages  will  bo  high.  In 
Canada  the  reverse  is  true,  and  already  many  good  hands 
are  coming  over  here.  They  find  a  hearty  welcome  and 
plenty  of  work.     More  are  needed. 

The  Chinch  bug  is  very  partial  to  buckwheat,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  a  good  method  of  preventing  injury  to  other 
grain  to  tow  a  little  buckwheat  round  the  field. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Cultivation  of  Flax. — We  up  here  are  getting  rag 
for  want  of  new  clothes.  It  costs  about  as  much  to  ck 
a  man  with  cotton  as  his  skin  is  worth.  Will  you  pl( 
tell  us,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  \ 
to  raise  flax— the  time  to  sow,  the  seed,  quantity  per  a 
kind  of  soil,  ic. 

I  have  heard  that  a  machine  is  running  at  or  r 
Kochester  to  clean  or  dress  flax  cheaply  and  to  mak 
into  flax  cotton.     If  there  is  such  a  machine  I  would 
to  see  it  advertised. — Daniel  Edwards,  Little  Genesee 

There  are  machines  in  operation  at  Medina  and  L( 
port.  The  manufacturers  furnish  the  seed  to  farmer.' 
$2.80  per  bushel  (we  are  told),  and  agree  to  pay  the  Si 
price  for  it  next  fall.  They  also  agree  to  pay  $12.00 
tun  for  the  rotted  flax. 

*"-  Sandy  loams  and  alluvial  soila  are  best  suited  to  f 
but  it  can  be  raised  on  any  ordinary  land.  The  pi 
throws  out  deep  roots,  and  the  soil  should  be  well  draii 
It  should  also  be  made  as  clean  and  mellow  as  possi 
If  grown  for  fibre,  thick  seeding  is  desirable— say 
bushels  per  acre.  Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  poss 
after  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Land  that  has  b 
well  prepared  in  the  fall  can  be  sown  without  plowi 
If  raised  merely  for  the  seed,  half  a  bushel  of  seed 
acre  is  sufficient.  In  this  case  it  is  generally  sown 
sod  land.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cover  the  seed 
evenly  as  possible. 

There  would  be  an  immense  quantity  of  flax  raised 
present  season  were  it  not  for  the  scarcity  and  high  p 
of  seed.  It  is  sold  in  this  city  for  |5.00  per  bushel, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  even  at  this  rate. 


Grape  Vines  by  Mail. — (S.  M.)  It  would  doubtles: 
better  to  purchase  older  and  stronger  vines;  but  tt 
serit  by  mail  can  be  so  managed  as  to  give  good  satis 
tion.  If  set  out  where  they  are  intended  to  remain, 
the  ground  be  well  prepared  ;  set  out  the  plants  ci 
fully,  spreading  out  the  roots,  and  cover  with  fine  mi 
It  is  well  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  winds.  If 
ground  is  dry,  give  them  a  thorough  watering  when 
out.  If  the  land  is  not  ready  to  receive  them,  take  tt 
out  of  the  package  at  once  and  cover  them  slightly  in 
earth,  both  roots  and  canes.  They  may  remain  in  ( 
condition  for  a  week  or  two  without  injury  ;  or,  if  thou 
best,  you  may  set  out  the  plants  in  a  warm  border,  i 
let  them  remain  until  next  spring  before  the  final  sett 
out.  In  this  way  you  can  take  better  care  of  them 
first  year,  and  thus  get  good  strong  vines. 


Feeding  Horses. — Which  will  be  the  cheapest  and  b< 
to  pay  ten  dollars  per  tun  for  hay  to  feed  to  horses  tl 
are  not  working  much,  or  cut  uj)  straw  and  mix  with 
corn-meal  that  is  worth  i\.r>0  per  lOo  lbs.,  and  .shorts  tl 
cost  $1.2.")  per  100  lbs.,  or  mix  with  the  .straw  meal  h 
oats?  Many  here  are  beginning  to  ft.'cd  straw  with  so 
such  mixture,  myself  among  the  rest.  I  am  about  hi 
convinced  that  we  had  better  buy  hav  at  #10  a  tun,  a 
scatter  the  straw  around  the  barn  yard  to  rot.  What 
you  say?— G.  G.,  rhiladtlphia. 

We  think  hay  at  $10  per  tun  decidedly  the  cheapest 

»  

Grafting  Old  Grape  Vines.— (J.  D.)  You  will  find 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  livral  Annval  for  1863,  pa 
66.  You  will  find  two  methods  there  described  a) 
illustrated,  either  of  which,  if  carefully  followed,  w 
prove  successful. 
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The  Markets. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GEN'ESEE  FARMER,! 
RocHKSTKn,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  13«3.  ) 
-E  law  passed  by  the  late  Congress  to  tax  speculative  transac- 
in  Gold  created  a  great  panic  in  Wall  street.  Gold,  which 
ioM  as  high  as  173.  fell  to  150.  It  rallied  again  and  reached 
howing  that  the  "  Bulls"  were  still  strong.  It  is  now  said, 
Ter.  that  a  German  Banlving  House  has  offered  to  loan  the 
rinnent  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  It  is 
jht  th:it  Mr.  Chasb  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
more  Legal  Tender  Notes,  and  under  these  combined 
s  Gold  has  fallen  to  140.  A  permanent  fall  in 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  It  would 
le  the  price  of  all  imported  articles.  But  these  sud- 
hanges  in  the  price  of  Gold  and  Sterling  Exchange  are  very 
ous  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  They  unsettle  all  trans- 
is.  The  price  of  Gold  regulates  the  price  of  every  thing  we 
to  export,  and  any  enactment  which  reduces  the  price  of 
in  this  country  puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  foreiga  pur- 
rs, and  reduces  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural  exports, 
leat  and  Corn,  iniNew  York,  have  fallen  full  15  cents  per 
,  and  quotations  are  "  entirely  nominal."  Butter  is  heavy, 
as  declined  1  cent  per  pound.  Cheese  is  still  in  good  de- 
fer export.    Clover  Seed  is  lower. 

8  useless  to  speculate  on  future  prices — so  much  dependion 
rice  of  Gold  and  the  success  of  our  armies.  In  Enrope 
has  a  downward  tendency  under  the  enormous  exports 
this  country.  The  revolution  in  Poland,  and  the  b«re  po»sl- 
of  a  war  between  France  and  the  great  Northern  Powers — 
•anary  of  Europe — has  already  some  influence  on  the  Bag- 
rain  market.  The  last  Mark  Lane  £ii:pr««ssmys:  "A  war 
the  Northern  Powers  would  be  a  war  against  BreadstuflS, 
ur  chief  dependence  would  then  be  the  United  States,  where 
r  at  present  exists ;  but  it  is  the  plenty  of  past  peaceful 
,  and  this  threatens  to  become  exhausted  by  the  waste  of 
The  prospects  for  high  prices  next  fall  are  highly  faTora- 
nd  onr  farmers  should  aim  to  raise  as  much  produce  as 
)le.  Patriotism  and  personal  interest  both  call  loudly  at  this 
or  belter  agriculture. 

IV  York  Cattlk  Markkt.— Beef  Cattle  are  higher  than  they 
been  for  many  years.  Since  our  last  report  there  has  been 
dy  advance  every  week.  Last  week  the  advance  was  fully 
er  lb.  Extra  good  Beeves  sold  for  llX®12c.  per  lb.,  eslf- 
i  dressed  weight,  the  general  average  being  nearly  lOe. 
•nment  purchased  500  head  of  prime  Cattle  to  ship  to  Port 
at  9@l(iXc-  There  were  few  poor  Cattle  in  market, 
ht  is  so  high  from  the  West  that  it  does  not  pay  to  send 
lawaps  " 

;ep  are  again  higher — higher  than  ever  before  known  in 
ountry.  They  sell  for  double  what  they  did  a  year  ago. 
are  worth  from  9@J0c.  per  lb.,  live  weight,  and  lie.  is  talk- 
Those  who  have  fat  Sheep  would  do  well  to  sell.  Spring 
s  have  sold  as  high  as  25c.  per  lb.  for  the  meat. 
38  are  abundant,  but  prices  are  higher.  They  bring  about 
r  lb.  live  weight,  or  7><2C.  dressed. 

-en  Cows  are  m  demand  at  high  prices.  Some  extra  good 
lave  sold  as  high  as  $60,  but  the  majority  range  from  |35  to 
ich. 

^L  Calves  are  also  in  demand  at  6  to  T^c-  per  lb.  live 
it  for  fair  to  good  Calves.    "  Bobs  "  sell  Irom  $1.60  to  $2.50 

!V  Yop.K  Market,  IfarcJi  26.— White  Wheat,  81.78®1.90 ; 
$1.36@17T.  Barley,  $1.40®1.65.  Oats,  83®r!6c.  Rye, 
^1.12.  Corn,  90@.91c.frvrmixe'l  Western.  Canadian  Peas, 
White  Beans,  $2.80@3.3.').  Rough  Flax  Seed  in  demand 
.76@.4.00.  Clover  Seed,  9@10c.  per  lb.  Timothy,  t2.7.')@ 
Hops,  prime,  25@27c.;  ordinary,  18(3!,2.3c.  per  lb.  Butter, 
22@30c ;  Western,  20@25c. Cheese,  14®iec.  per  lb.  Eggs, 
Ic.  Poultrv  in  good  demand.  Tnrl^•eys,  15(aH7c.,  and  some 
:  have  brought  19c.  Chickens,  12@.14c.;  Fowls,  10@12c. 
).  Potatoes  active.  Mercers,  J2.60 ;  Pe^chblows,  $1,150® 
Buckeyes,  $1.50@1.62>^.  Onions,  $5.50@6.00  per  bri. 
cago,  March  24— Wheat,  Red  Winter,  $1.21;  rejected, 
gl,$l.in.  Spring,  No.  1.  $1.20®$1.21:  No  2,  «1.05®$1.10; 
ed,  8o@'<Sc.  Oats,  60®55c.  Rve,  80@84c.  Barley,  $).00 
>0.  Heans,  $1.75@$2,25.  Timolliv  Seed,  $1.75@2.00.  Clo- 
sed, $5..^0@6.00.  Flax  Seed,  $4.00@$4.25.  Potatoe*,  choice, 
5c.;  common,  55®70c.  pei  bush. 

toxTo,  March  24.— Fall  Wheat.  8S®95c.  Spring,  75@83c. 
Y,  8S(a,9i>c.  Rye,  56®60c.  Oats,  4n(a»2.  Peas,  50® 60c. 
^es.  5u@..55c.  timothy  Seed,  choice,  $2.0'^@2.40 :  inferior, 
^2  00  per  bush.  Clover  Seed,  $3.75@4  00.  Tares  or 
les,  80c.'rf),$1.12  per  bush.  Butter.  15(ai7c. ;  Iresh,  17®20c- 
15@,2nc.  per  doz.  Sheep,  $5.00®6.00  i  ach.  Calves,  $4.00 
»  foi  eood  ;  !f2.50@8.00  for  inferior.  Pelts,  fresh,  $2.00® 
old,  5jc.@$1.00. 


Philapelphia,  March  24.— White  Wheat  $1.80@$1.85  ;  Red, 
$1.65®$1,75.  Rye,  98c.@l.CO.  Com,  yellow,  85@90.  Oats,  7SC. 
for  82  lbs.  Light  Oats  are  selling  at  48c.  per  bushel  measure. 
Clover  Seed  $5.00®6.00,  Timothy,  $2.00@$2.50.  Flax  Seed  in 
demand  at  $4.50. 

London,  Jfarch  ft— American  White  Wheat,  $1.50®$1.63; 
Red,  $1.41@$1.47;  Spring  Wheat,  $1.32®1,8S.  Corn,  93c.(a 
$l.ii2.  Clover  Seed  in  active  demand  :  foreign  red,  $12.50^ 
16.25  per  cwt.  American  Cheese,  $10@,$13.50  per  cwt. ;  Che- 
shire, $14@$18.76  per  cwt.    llax  Seed,  $1.95@2.16 per  bush, 

RocHKSTER,  March  26.— White  Wheat.  $1.62>^@1.76 ;  Red, 
$1.30® $.42.  Corn,  75®S0c.  Barlev,  $1.30®$1.4ii.  Oats,  55® 
60c.  Kye,  90c.®$1.0(t.  Clover  Seed,  $4.50@5,25.  Timothy,  $2.23 
@$2.75.    Butter,  20®25c.        Beans,  $2  00®2.75. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  FEW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  Hne,  or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

No.  3T  Park  Row,  New  York,  &  6  State  St.,  Boston, 

are  our  Agents  for  the  Genebeb  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are 
authorized  to  take  Advertisements  and  subscriptions  forns  at  our 
lowest  Rates. 


THE     GENESEE     FARMER, 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Term*  — Invariably  in  advance  — Sixty  Cents  a  Yeas; 
Six  copies  for  $3.00  and  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  60  cents  a 


MOLE  PLOWS-By  J.  DUNHAM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


NEW  JEBSEY  NUESERY  AND  SEED  FAKM. 

FOR  SALE  at  this  establishment,  a  fine  assortment  of  welK 
grown  and  thritty  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tkekb,  Vikis, 
Plants  and  Busnis,  Flowering  Bulbs,  Ac,  .fee. 

G.VRDEN  SEEDS — Exclusively  of  my  own  production,  wai^ 
ranted  fresh  and  genuine. 
For  Descriptive  Catalogues,  gratis,  address 
aplt  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 


T3  EADER  ! — If  you  want  employment,  or  want  the  best  (Two» 
XIj  threaded)  Sewing  Machine  ever  manufactured,  send  to 
I'^AAC  HALE,  JR.  &  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass..  for  a  descriptiv* 
circular  of  terms,  .fee.  They  pay  a  liberal  salary,  or  allow  com- 
mission, as  the  Agents  may  choose.  inh2t 

RANBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  BELL  AND  CHERRY 
varieties,  lor  sale  at  low  prices.    Circulars,  giving  informa- 
tion on  the  culture,  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address, 

P.  D.  CHIL#N, 
mh  2t  


P.  D.  CHILS 
Bellingham,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 


CHICORY,  OR   GERMAN  COFFEE— For  sale  at  $2.00  for 
100  lbs.  packed  ond  delivered  to  railroad  or  express  o£Sce; 
free  when  ordered  in  lots  of  100  lbs.  and  over. 
Address  W.  H.  LEE, 

mh  2t* Newark.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH-BRED  SHORT  HORNS 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  Cows,  Heifers  and  Spring  Bulls,  descended 
from  Imported  Stock,  ore  offered  on  moderate  terms. 
apftt J.  O.  SHELDON,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


w 


BEAN    PLANTER. 

E  are  manufacturing  the  latest  improved  BEAN  I'LANTER. 

Price $18.00. 

COMBINED  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER. 

Price, $18.00. 

We  make  and  sell  the  well-known 

IRON  BEAM  CURTIS'  PLOWS, 
We  are  also  Agents  for  the 

BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  GRASS  SEED  SOWEB 
for  Monroe  and  Genesee  counties,  N.  Y. 

WHITESIDE,  BARNETT  &  CO., 
aplt  Brockport,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT!  AGENTS  WANTED  !!   ANEWENTEK- 
prise.    The  Franklin    Sewing   Machine    Company   want 
Asents,  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month  and  expenses  paid.    For 
particulars  address  (with  sfflmp) 
ap3t  HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Box  802,  Boston,  Mass. 


THETHrRAL  ANNUAL— For  1856,  '57,  '58,  '59,  '60,  '61  '6f 
and  '68  will  be  sent,  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $1.60. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  EocLester,  N  ». 
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IMPROVED  BLACKBERRY. 

ANEW  AND  VALUABLIC  l'"KmT.-Tlii8  New  Scedtina; 
Black btrrv  is  nearly  iis  largo  as  the  Lawton,  or  N.-w  Ko- 
chelle.  and  i»  far  superior  iti  quality  and  flavor  to  anyolher 
Blackberry  in  i-xistenc^e.  It  is  qiiii.e  hardy  ami  liifjhly  prodm;- 
tivc.  The  plants  do  not  Ihrow  up  any  gueUi-f*,  and  the  labor  of 
trimming  ami  cuUivalion,  therefore,  is  comparatively  little. 

The  Kdltor  of  the  Genesee  Karmer,  who  visited  my  plantation, 
eivea  a  description  ot  the  plants,  and  speaks  of  the  iruit  in  the 
highest  terms.     See  Goneseo  Farmer  lor  November,  lSfi2,  p.  851. 

The  London  Gardeners'  Chroniele,  the  lea<ling  Horticultural 
Journal  of  Kuropc,  calls  attention  to  this  New  Seedling,  and  says: 
**  It  promi.'BS  soii.elhing  really  valuable  among  our  liardy  fruits." 

Th- Kural  .New-Yorker  ."ay's:  "The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent; sweeter  and  more  highly  flavored  than  any  other  variety 
\re  are  acquainted  with."  See  liural  New-Yorker  for  October  4, 
1862. 

METtlOD  OF  CULTIVATIOiV. 

plant  in  the  spring  in  rows  8X  f>r  4  feet  each  way.  The  next 
•pring  set  a  stake  four  feet  high  to  each  plant,  and  thorten  the 
canes  lo  the  highth  of  the  stakes;  thin  them  to  from  4  or  5  to  10 
or  12  cancp,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  tie  to  the 
stakes.  Thev  can  then  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  corn',  until  the 
new  canes  interfere;  after  which,  if  they  have  been  kept  clean 
up  to  that  lime,  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  so  with  the  hoe.  If  new 
plants  are  not  wanted",  the  canes  should  be  shortened  to  the 
hioht  of  the  stakes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  take  root. 

fjjT'  Price  of  Planl«.  $-2.fiO  per  doz. ;  $15  per  hundred;  care- 
fully packed  and  forwarded  by  Express  to  any  address. 

Orders  resp.-ctfuUy  solicited.     Address 

.<         DE.  U.  B.  MI.VEK,  Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  ec,  N.  Y. 

'  ILLINOIS  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

rrXIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  at  low  prices  and  on  accommo- 
J.     dating  terms, 

48,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE  FARMING  LANDS, 

situali'd  in  Central  Illinois,  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Chris- 
tian, Shelbv,  Macon,  Moultrie,  ITatt,  Fayette  and  Clay. 

Said  Lands  were  mostly  se'ected  and  entered  at  an  early  day. 
and  are  very  choice  selections  ol  Killing  Prairie  or  valuable 
Timbered  Lands.  Many  of  said  Lands  are  adjacent  to  Itailroad 
Stations  and  are  all  situated  within  convenient  distances  of  com- 
pleted Railroads. 

Said  Lands  are  offered  for  sale  in  small  parcels  to  actual  set- 
tler*, on  roasonible  terms,  or  will  be  sold  in  large  parcels,  at 
wholesale  ralei  on  very  accommodating  terms.  The  titles  are 
perfect,  and  all  conveyances  will  be  made  by  warantee  deed. 
Also, 
400  Valuable  Business  and  Residence  LiOts  In  Pana, 

Bomg  at  intersection  of  Illinois  Central  and  Terre  Haute,  Alton 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  any  of  the  above  named  Lands  or 
I/>t«,  will  please  apply  'o  the  subscriber,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at 
inUsboro'.  Montgomery  county.  Illinois. 

tS^  Catalogues  of  said  Lands  will  t>e  forwarded  to  those  who 
may  request  them.  JOHN  S.  HAYW.ARI). 

aplt  •  Hillsboro",  Ills. 


IN  ALL  ITS  BEANCHES— Machinery,  Implements,  Ca 
Morses,  Sheep,  Pigs.  Poultry,  Buildings,  Plants,  Flo'w 
Kruits.Vtc,  promptly  executed  in  good  style  and  on  the  most 
sonable  terms.  THOMAS  LEADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Kochesier,  N.  " 
l^^  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    a 


OA  AAH  ^c"'ch  Elm,  1  year  old,  first  choice,  $4.00  per  1 
ZU^UUUs  bush.  Scotch  Elm  Seed,  Hne,  $3.0u  per  bush. 
80,0(10  Basket  Osier  Cuttings,  strong,  $1.50  per  1000, 
2,(100  White  Grape  Currants,  1  year  from  cuttings,  $4  00  perl 
2,000    "'            "            "  2  years  transplanted,  $5.ii0  per  1 

2,000  Black  Currants,  1  year  Irom  cuttings,  $4.00  per  100. 
2,Oiio  Concord  Grape  Vines,  1  year  strong,  $10.0ii  per  lnO. 
2,000  Plum  Trees,  leading  snrts,  5  to  7  feet,  $25.00  per  100. 
aplt      JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  Troy,  N. 


A  EAEE  CHANCE  TO  PUKCHASE 

GOOD    NURSERY    STOCK    CHEAP. 

IOFFEE— at  low  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery — a  large  assort- 
ment of  N'UKSEUY  STOCK,  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  va- 
riety. Among  my  slock  maybe  found  ](W),()0ii  to  200  (Voo  choice 
three  and  four  year  old  Apple  Trees,  comprising  all  the  desirable 
▼arietie*  of  summer,  fall  and  winter  fruit;  also.  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Pears,  all  ilesirablo  kinds;  Cherries,  Peaches,  Currants, 
and  ail  stand.ird  fruits,  tc. 

The  Trees  I  offer  will  be  sold  packed  or  otherwise,  and  in  stich 
lota  as  purchasers  may  require.  Prices  of  Apple  Trees  as  follows : 
l(tO  or  Ir'S  trees,  I'Oc.  each  packed— Sc.  unpacki-d. 
200  to  .'00  trees,  8c.  each  packed — 6c.  unpacked. 
All  amountaover  500  trees  7>ic.  each  packed — 6c.  unpacked. 
Apply  at  once  to  G.  0.  BUELL, 

(Aasignee  of  J.  (>.  BKws  A  Co.,) 
aplt  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


D 


GRAPE  VINES. 

ELAWAEK,  CUYAHOGA, COLEMAN'S  "WHITE. LYDLA. 

and    K(^>GEE3    HYBEIDS,  superior  one  year  old   vine-, 

grown  In  border".  Strong  layers  or  Rogers  Hybrids,  Concord, 
Hartford  Priliflc,  and  Perkins,  from  fruit  bearing  vines.  Two 
year  old  Tielaware,  Diana.  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Lo- 
gan, extra  strong  Tines.  Prices  reasonable. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
The  best  varieties.  Cutter's  Seedling,  Rivers'  Seedling,  ElUa, 
Vlcomtewe  Ilericart  de  Thury,  earh  $1.00  per  100 ;  $6.00  per 
1,000.  Jucunda,  $2  per  100.  Triomphe  de  Gsnd,  Downer's  Pro- 
llfle,  and  Wilson's  Albany,  $1.0')  per  lOO;  $5.00  l.oOO.      New  and 

gromislng   Austin,  Comte   de   Flanders,  Fillmore,  La  Rein,  and 
carlet  Magnate,  at  1.00  per  100.  C.  !.»  HOAG, 

Formerly  of  the  firm  of  HoAa  it  C&Liint,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
apli 


E,  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y. 


CONN.  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO  SEED. 

GEOWN  by  contract  by  one  of  the  most  successful  growei 
the  Valley    of  the   Connecticut.      Packets  containing 
•  UNCE  will   be  mailed,  postpaid   to  any  address,  upon  receij 
50  els.  in  postage  currency  or  new  stamps.     Prices  for  la 
quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

mh2t.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mai 


SUGAR-BEET  SEED. 

HAVE   NOW  ON    HAND   AND    OFFER  FOR  SALE. 
Farmers  and  others  who  wish  to  make  their  own  sugar- 
1000  lbs.  White  French  Sugar  Beet. 
1000  lbs.  Yellow  French  Sugar  Beet. 

J.  EAPALJE, 
Genesee  Seed  Slure,  Rochester,  N. 


CHICKORY  SEED. 

THE  GREAT  SUBSTITUE  FOR  COFFEE.— A  supply  ol 
genuine  article  just  received  by  the  subscriber,  ard  v,\ 
mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price  afTl 
Packets  containing  1  ounce  l.^i  cents,  8  ounces  60  cents,  1  pouni 
Directions  for  culture  accompanv  each  package. 
mh2t  B.'K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mai 


WINE-WINE. 

OPORTO  GRAPE  VINliS  by  the  acre  for  vineyard  plani 
Mr.  Devcrenux.  living  near  here    has  averaged   sale 
$401^1  per  year  for  five  years  f  .r  Oporto  Wine  from  one-half  i 
Large  Tines  by  the  thousand  cheap 
Address,  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER, 

ap2t  Lyon.",  N«w  Yor 


HERDSMAN  OR  ASSISTANT  WANTED 

AYOT'NO,  ACTIVE  AND  FAITIHUL   MAN  WANT| 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  Short  Horns  and  Sin  ep.     C)nr  I 
ing  some  knowledge  of  the  business  may  bear  of  a  situalioi 
addressing,  with  a  statement  of  his  qnaliflcntions  and  refcren 
aplt  J.  O.  SHELDO.V,  Geneva,  N.  I 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF  Rare  and  Bcauliftil  Flower  Seeds.  Roots.  Cuttings,  &«.l 
mail.     Persons  in  writing  will  please  name  some  of  U 
friends,  to  whom  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis.     Address, 
dec5t H.  B.  MM,  Sandusky,  OhU 


CHESTER  WHITE   PIGS. 

FOR  SALE,  a  few  thorough-bred  CHESTER  WHITE  VI 
for  Ten  Dollars  each,  eight  weeks  old.     Boxed  and  shipi 
If  desired.  BEL  \  DUN' BAB. 

aplt  North  Chili.  Monroe  county,  N.  1 


IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS. 

YOrNO   BULLS.  COWS   AND   HEIFERS  of  this  valua 
breed  of  Cattle  fur  sale  on  easy  terms. 
ap9t  T.  C.  PETERS,  Darien,  Genesee  county,  N.  I 
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A  Valuable  Agricultural  Library. 

EIGHT  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

G-ENESEE_FARMER. 

VE  HAVE  A  FEW  COMPLETE  SETS  OF  T  E  GENESEE 
FARMER  UiT  the  lasteighl  years.  (lS55-6-7-8-9-'60.  '61  and 
J,)  handsomely  bound,  with  an  index,  title  page,  and  every 
ing  cnmplele  to  each  volume. 

The  whole  set  of  eight  volumes  will  be  sent  immediately  to  any 
dress,  feke,  by  express,  on  the  receipt  of  $7.00,  or  for  $6.50  if 
e  expn-ss  charges  are  not  prepaid. 

This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  of  getting  the  complete  set,  as 
)  have  only  one  dozen  copies  of  1H55  left.  Those  wisliins  them 
ould  send  their  orders  at  once.  There  is  no  cheap'-r  Agritul- 
ratand  IloitieuUural  work  in  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  a 
bjectin  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  lilera- 
•e  thai  is  not  Ireated  in  these  volum -s.  As  a  wurk  of  reference, 
(vill  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  Fru;l-Gr©wer  and  Horti- 
ICurist.    It  is  an  American 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Each  volume  contains  three  hundred  and  eigldy-four  pages, 
ill  illustrated  with  handsome  and  appropriate  enaravings  of 
rses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigS,  ducks,  geese,  Guinea  fowls,  swans, 
;eons,  birds,  and  poultry  of  all  variet  es,  with  numerous  designs 
farm-hiiuses,  cottages,  barns,  feeding-racks,  Ac  ,  together  wiih 
ricultural  implements,  raachinerj,  labor-saving  inventions  &c. 
e  Horticultural  department  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  cuts 

I  descriptions  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  as 

II  as  the  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  Iruit-grower. 

e  Volume  for 1S55  contains 78  Engravings. 

••     1856  ••      93 

•• 185T  ••      72 

••     1S58  ••      74 

••     1859  ••      145 

••     1860  ••      88 

••     .; 1861  ••      99 

••     1862  •■      100 

749 
rhe  eight  volumes,  therefore,  contain  orer  theee  thottsand 
JOS  of  reading  matter,  illustrated  with  seven  hundked  and 
STT-NINE  engravings! 

Phese  eight  volumes  will  be  sold  at  the  office  for  $6.50,  or  they 
1  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  charge,  to  any  address,  for 

SEVEN   DOLLARS! 
Ls  before  stated,  only  one  dozen  sets  can  be  furnished.    They 
I  be  sent  to  th)So  first  ordering. 

Phe  last  seven  volumes,  (1856-7-8-9,  '60,  '61  and  '62,)  wiU  be 
it  by  express,  free  of  charge,  for 

SIX   DOLLARS! 
Lny  single  volume  (except  1855)  will  be  sent,  prepaid  by  mail, 
any  address,  fur  $1.00.    The  postage  costs  24  ci;nts,  and  the 
ding,  (by  the  hundred)  30  cents ;  so  that  we  only  net  46  cents 
ttie  paper. 

n  addition  to  the  full  sets  of  eight  volumes,  we  can  furnish,  at 
1)0  each,  a  few  copies  of  the  bound  volumes  for  184.'),  '46.  '47, 
,  '52  and  '53,  or  the  six  volumes,  prepaid  by  express  fir  $5.00. 
Udress  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  Farmer, 
Roche.iter,  iV.  T 


MARBLEHEAD  MAMMOTH  CABBAGE ! 

^HE  largest  cabbage  in  the  world  !  sometimes  weighing  6  lbs. 
and  averaging  Z)  lbs.  each  by  Ihe  acre.  It  is  exceedingly 
der,  sweet  and  rich.  Sicores  of  farmers  in  the  United  States 
1  Canada  have  raised  them  weighing  from  25  to  55  lbs.  25 
lis  per  package— 5  fir  $1.00.  Also,  STONE  MASOM  CAB- 
QE,  a  Iar2?,  sweet  and  tender  cabbage,  remarkably  reliable 
headina:— 25  els.  per  oimce;  4  oz  75  cts. ;  1  lb.  $2.*'7. 
CVRLY  P,\RIS  CAtTLlFLOWEK— 25  ct.s.  per  package. 
VAUn'3  NECTAli  MELON,  the  best  of  all  the  t-reen  fleshed 
Ions:  exceedingly  sweet,  rich  and  delicious,  25  ct?.  per  package. 
lOliOHUM  SEED,  pure,  12  cents  per  package. 

J.\MES  J.  H.  GKKGORT, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  Seed  Grower. 
Jvery  variety  of  Garden  and  Fruit  See<l  at  city  prices.      mh  3t 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS 

\0E  t  ALE  BT  THE  SUBSCRIBER.    Will  forward  Circulars 
to  all  who  send  a  stamp  to  prepay  postage. 


'eb-8t 


I  prepay  postage. 

GEORGE  A.  BATES, 
Bellingham,  Norfolk  county,  Mass. 


BEAUTIti'UL  MICEOSCOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
L    objects  500  Timf.s,  tor  38  CENTS  (coin  preferred.)     FivK 
dllferout  powers  for  $1,  MAILED  FREE.     Address 
lOTtf  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROCHESTER 

Commercial_  Nurseries. 

6PRI.\G  OF  1863. 

H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,... Proprietors. 

LIST  OF  STOCK 

WHICH  we  have  for  sale  this  spring  of  especial  heauty  and 
tidliie: 
Fruit  Department : 

8TANPAK0  Peaks— Fair,  smooth  trees,  5  to  7  feet. 
Stanuakd  Apple  Tbees— Of  splendid  growth  ;  in  great  va* 
ri(  ty,  etc.,  etc. 

DwARP  .APPLK8  on   Paradise  Stock— They  bear,  many  of 
them,  the  first  year  after  planting.     Wc  have  beautiful  tiees. 
DwAKF  Pkars— A  large  assortment  of  unusually  fine  growth. 
Small  Frcits  and  Gbapes— All  the  best  well-tesled  kinds. 
For  Oi'iiainent : 

Trees  for  the  Lawn  and  Stkeet,  both  of  Weeping  nvd  Up- 
right  growth.  We  mention,  besides  the  more  common 
ones,  Weeping  &x\<\  Gold  Barked  Ash,  Purple  Le  -ved  Beech, 
(this  is  a  beautiful  tree,)  Out  Leaved  Birch,  Jadas  tree. 
Tulip  tree,  etc. 

&iiRvai~ Purple  Fringe,  Japan  Quince  (very  hardy  and 
be.iutitul.)  Dentzias,  Spireas,  .vc,  in  great  variety. 
EvEKGREKNS— All  the  iiardy,  handsome  sorts.  (Of  American 
Arbor  Viite  for  hedges  we  have  a  great  quantity,  which  we 
will  sell  very  cheap  this  spring,  as  we  wish  to  clear  off  the 
ground.) 

Vines    and    Trailing    Shkubs.    Roses   in   profusion  and 
beautiful  Viiriety. 
1^"  We  invite  those  interested  in  such  matters  to  correspond 
with  us.  and  we  promise  them  our  best  attention.     We  will  sell  at 
low  prices.  H.  E.  HOOKF.R  <&  CO., 

ap  Kochester,  N.  T. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

THE  following  books  can   be  obtained   at  the  olHce   of  th« 
Geneske  Fap.meb  : — 

The  Horse  and  his  Diseases $i  25 

Everybody's  Lawyer j  qq 

Mrs.  H ales  Modem  Cookery  Book i  00 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture •. . '.'..'.'.'.'.'.  0  75 

The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language .'..'.".".'  3  (TO 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden ......'.'.  1  60 

Thomas' Fruit  Cultnrisl .".'.'.'.'.'  1  5C 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Director)'  for  18.'^ 6,  '57, 

'58,  '59,  '6y. '()l,'62  and  "63,  handsomely  bound,  in  2  vols.  2  50 
Any  of  tlie  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  JOSEPH  H.\RRI8,  Eochester  N.  Y. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  KITCHEN  GAHDEN  SEEBS. 
(BY  MAIL,   POSTPAID.) 

20  Varieties,  our  selection $i  oo 

45  "  "  "       !".".  2  00 

THE  above  collections  embrace  all  of  the  leading  varii^ties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  usually  grown  in  our  gardens.  To  those 
who  desire  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  our  $l(i.OI>, 
^^.00  and  3.00  Collections,  which  may  be  safely  forwarded  by 
Express  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  list  of  the  contents  of 
each  collection  will  be  found  in"  our  NEW  DE.'^CEIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosisg  a 
three  cent  stamp.  B.  K.  BLISS, 

mh2t SpringHeld,  Mass. 


WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  will  sell  Stereotypes  ol  the  Wood  Cnisus^d  in  the  Gen»- 
tee  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  and  HorticuHnral  Direc- 
tory. A  book  containing  Impressions  of  over  Seven  Hundred  of 
these  cuts  will  be  sent  to  those  wishing  to  purchase  on  the  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  contains  an  index,  showing  where  des- 
criptions of  the  cuts  will  be  found. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Roohestep..  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Eltenville,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
mir.i.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H  luse,  Ac.  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  Slid  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  exchanged  for  property  near  Roob- 
ester.    Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINES.— LENK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOE    SALE   A   LARGE 
slock   of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  aU 
the  rarest  and  most  valuaUe  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List 
Address  LENX  &  CO., 

noTtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AT  A  PREMIUM- 
COOK'S 


Sugar  Evaporator 

So  INCKEASES  THE  VALUE  Oi'  MAPLE  SUGAR  OVER 
any  other  nidde  of  boiling  that  this  increased  ralue  each 
lnOO  iioiiniis  of  sugar  will  pay  for  one  of  our  largest  Evaporators. 
Tlimisands  of  farnn-rs  hare  testified  to  Ita  excellencies. 
Pamphlets  sent  free. 
rah  2t  BLTMTERS,  BATES  &  DAT. 


SEEDS  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

MAILED  {POSTPAID)  TO   ALL  THE  LOYAL  STATES. 

THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OP  SEEDS  (THE  PURITY  AND 
vitality  of  which  can  be  eonfldently  recommended),  wtU  be 

mailed  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price  aflSxed : 

Per  OE.    Per  }i  lb. 

Beets,  White  French  Sugar, Sets. 

Beets.  Manuel  Wurlzel,  Long  Red, Sets. 

Beets,  Mangel  WurUel,  Tellow  Globe, 8  cts. 

Cabbage,  rremium.  Flat  Dutch  Extra, 20  cts. 

Cabbage,  Large  Drumhead, 15  eta. 

Cabbage,  Drumhead  Savoy, 80  cts. 

Carrot,  Li>ng  Orange  Improved,  very  deep  color 
Extra  Fine 15  eta. 

Carrot,  White  Belgian,  large  and  productive...  10  ct«. 

Onion,  Daiiver*  Yellow,  (true), 15  eta. 

Onion,  Portugal  White, 15  cts. 

Onion,  Wciln-rsfield  Red 10  cts. 

Squash.  Hubljard,  (true) 8  cU. 

ButaBaga,  Laings  or  Skirvings, S  eta. 

Per  oz. 

Lettuce,  India,  true.  Extra  Fine, 25  eta. 

Lettuce,  Boston  (Juried,  (Gregory's), 

Cauliflower,  Half  Early  Paris,  the  best  variety 
grown, $1.25  cts. 

Cabbage,  Marljlehead  Mammoth, 

Tomato,  French  Tree,  (De  La^e,)  grows  up- 
right like  a  bush, 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

For  a  moreextended'.lisl  of  seeds,  with  explicit  directions  for  cul- 
ture, see  our  new  descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  (lOth  edition,)  Just 

publislied,  and  will  l)e  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three 

cent  stamp.    Address 
mh  2t  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springrteld,  Mass, 


lets, 

80  cts. 

80  cts. 

$1.25  cts. 

1.00  cts. 

1.25  cts. 

75  cts. 
6f>  cts. 
75  cts. 
T5cts. 
60  cts. 
60  cts. 
40  cts. 
Per  pkge. 
10  cts. 
20  CIS. 

10  cts. 
25  cts. 

10  cts. 


NEW,  USEFUL.  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

MEXICAN  SWEET  CORN,  NEW  AND  PURE— No  variety 
of  Corn  will  compare  with  this  in  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
a  great  acquisition.  Fegee  Bean,  the  earliest  bean  grown.  Chi- 
huahua Tomato— has  been  grown  to  weigh  2X  lbs.  Scarlet  Kgg 
Plant,  a  masniflceiU  ornament,  California  Bean,  new.  Orna- 
mental Ciouriis.  a  great  variety  in  one  packace.  Speckled  Lima 
Bean,  excellent.  l!ui>bard  Squash,  true.  Packages  of  any  of  the 
above  sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  Ignited  State?,  with  full 
directions  for  culture,  at  15  cents  each;  the  eight  for  |1.  Also 
New  White  Tomnlo,  earlv.  and  of  superior  flavor.  ITpricht  To- 
malo.  Green  Boston  Curled  Lettuce.  Lester's  perfected  Tomato. 
Bc«t-jn  Market  Celery,  new.  New  York  improved  Egg  Plant,  at 
10  cents  each,  the  "ix  for. '>Oc(>nLH.      „„,,,,  ,^      .   „ 

JAMES  . I  H.  GREGORY,  Marblchead,  Mass., 
Seed  Grower,   and   Dealer  in  every  variety  of  Garden   and 
riower  Seed.  _MarchJl_ 


A  COUGH,  COLD,  OR  AN  IREITATED 

throat  if  allowed  to  progren.".  results  In  serious 
k  Piilmonarv  and  Bronchial  nlTi-clions.  oftentlmps 
Incurable.^BROWN'SBUONCHI.XLTKOClIES 
Ircich  dirfctly  the  affected  parts  and  give  al- 
'most  inMant  relief.  In  BRo^•^^lTI^  Astiim.* 
and  Catarhh  thev  are  beneficial.  The  good 
-•^^^^  effect!"  rn^iilline  from  the  use  of  the  Troches,  and 
their  extended  use.  has  ciused  them  to  be  counterfeited.  Be  sure 
to  iruard  aeninst  worthless  imitations.  Obtain  only  the  g^- 
vine  Brown'K  BrnnfMnl  Trochft  which  have  prored  their 
•fflracv  by  a  test  of  many  vears.  Public  Speakkrs  and  Si:<QitB8 
should  u'e  the  TrrK-hes.  Military  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  over- 
ax  the  voice  and  are  exp'-sed  to  sudden  changes,  should  have 
kern.-  Sold  every  wher*  »l  t5  o«au  per  box  »!>-»» 


Bromchial 


SKROPSHniE   AND    SOUTH  DOW.*   DKAFT    SHEB 


FOX4    S-A-XjE. 
Shropshire  Rams, 

Shropshire  Ewes, 

South  Down  Rams, 
^_^  South  Down  Ewes. 

E^  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  street.  New  York,  of 
Ja-6t  JACOB  LORILLARD. 


B  AUG-H'S 
RAW  BONE 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE    OF   LIME 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  &   PROPRIETORS, 

No.  20  Sonth  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelpbiai 


THE  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  a  large  de 
mand  with  this  valuable  Manure.  They  would  re.ipedfuir 
announce  to  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ferlilizer.f,  that  the  prio 
has  been  advanced  to  $46  per  20i;0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  men' 
tioned  thiit  this  cliange  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  tbi 
greatly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  tbi 
operation  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  upon  manufacturers. 

Every  Farmer  usine  a  Fertilizer,  may  be  assured  that  {he  RATH 
BONE  PHOSPH.\TE  will  still  mainOiin  its  high  character  f  < 
strength  and  puHty,  the  manufacturer.Vpreferring  to  make  a  smal 
advance  in  the  price  per  ton,  rather  than  allow' its  merits  to  fal 
below  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  in  mano 
facturing. 

^gr-it  is  prepared  from  Raw  Bones,  and  warranted  to  contah 
all  their  original  organic  matter — no  burned  or  calcined  bone 
are  used,  and  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  f^om  the  manufactuieT' 
that  it  is  free  from  adulteration. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BAUGH'8  RAW  BONE  SUPEIfc 
PHOSPHATE  last  year  greatly  firceeded  that  of  any  previon 
one,  which  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  its  high  standard  of  popa 
larity. 

Pric«  $46  per  2000  Ibt.—Cath, 


The  above  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAUGH  t  SON.S, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphlfti 
E^The  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6m 


RHODES'  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

TDK  STANDARD     lIA^tCBK, 

Prepartdfrom  Bon*»  treaU'd  icith  Sulphuric  Acid,  Unijbrm  ( 

Quality  and  Regular  in  Price. 
Oats,  Com,  Tobacco  and  Root  Culture;  also,  Top-Dresiing  « 
the  ^Growing  Wheat. 

4*T>  IIODES,"  the  long  established  .MANURE  in  the  Amerid 
i\)   Market,  besides  havine  Eiirpean  reputation,  can  not  I 
excelled  for  the  above  seasonable  crops. 
Our  usual  large  slock  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Dealers  and   farmers  apply  to  HENRY  E.  MORINO. 

General  Agent,  97  Pcarl-sL,  near  Hanover  Square.  New  Yorll 
or  B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO., 

mar— 8t  82  South-st.,  Rowley's  Wharf,  BaltimoWi 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

FORTY  BEST  NATIVE  VARIETIES.     Also  a  general 
mcnt  of  imall  flrulta.    Send  for  a  catalogue.     Address 
R.  B.  SHAW, 
mh  Trenton  FalU,  Oneida  Co.,  K.  T. 
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'Everybody  sliould  have  a  Copy.' 


gittral  §,mml  mxa  fijrtituUural  Jimtorg, 


FOR    1863. 


PRICE  OITLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS .' 


THIS  work  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  at 
the  commencement  of  each  year.  It  was  started  in  1856, 
and  a  new  volume  has  been  published  each  year  since.  The  vol- 
mne  for  lSt>3  is  NOW  KEAUY.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  illustrated  with  many  wood  cuts,  engraved  expressly 
for  the  work,  and  filled  with  information  useful  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Rural  affairs.  ' 
To  tlie  Farmer, 

To  the  Frult-Grower, 

To  the  Horticulturist, 

It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 

Among  its  contents  will  be  found  treatises 

On  the  Principal  Points  in  the  Management  of  the 
■Orchard  and  Garden  ; 

On  tliA  GuUivatio7i  of  the  Raspberry  ; 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the  Northern  States  / 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Currants  / 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Hops  ; 

On  the  Culture  of  Fruit ; 

On  the  Germination  of  Seeds  / 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cant  ai  the 
Jforth,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  ; 

On  the  Fuchsia,  or  Lady's  Ear-Drop  / 

On  the  Turnip  Fly  ; 

On  the  Management  of  Barn-yard  Manures  / 

On  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ; 

On  Rural  Architecture,  Farm-Houses,  Barns,  &c.  / 

On  Restoring  a  Worn-out  Farm  ; 

On  Propagating  Plants  from  Cuttings  f 

On  Heliotropes  and  their  Culture/ 

On  Plowing  ; 

On  Artificial  Manuresfor  Potatoes  f 

On  Dwarf  Apples  ; 

On  Transplanting  Evergreens  / 

On  Grafting  Old  Grape  Vines/ 

On  Ice-Houses  ; 

On  Clearing  Land  from  Bushes ,' 

On  Destroying  Liisects  ,• 

With  scores  of  other  articles,  all  of  great  value  to  every  man  haT- 
ing  a  rod  of  land  to  cultivate. 

It  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Address  JOSEPH  HAKKIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  and   Rurcd 

Annual,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^~  AGENTS  "WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  to  whom  the  most 
liberal  oflfers  aie  made. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Macliine! 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
to  this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles  !  No  more  missing  stitches !  No  trouble  in  making  'any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  Ihis^ — the  latest 
and  gresrtest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mac^Hnfc 

^^~  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
Itew  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

July,  1862.— 211  43T  Broadway,  New  York. 

~  CHINESE  STJGAR  CANE. 

IMPORTED  SEED.  The  Subscriber  oflfers  for  sale  a  small 
quantity  of  the  Gbnttinb  ^orohum  Seed,  received  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as 
perfectly  pure.  Packages  containing  half  a  pound  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  upon  the  receipt  of  38  cents  in 
IMMtage  currency,  or  clean  stamps.  B.  K.  BLISS, 

mh2t  Springfleld,  Masa. 


To  Farmers, 

To  Dairymen. 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 


ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOB  SALE 

FUKS  AND  SKINS, 

FKUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  Ac,  &c.. 
Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  DAts  of  their  reachiag  tbe 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

3a  Jay  street,  New  Yorlc. 

N.  B. — The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patro»s.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  careftilly  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

;^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is  Jive 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Cabpbn- 
TBP.,.  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  aa  to  responsibility,  integrity,  Ac,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

f^"  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  ot  Produce. 

SEND  FOR: 

[A  FREE  COPY 

OP 

PRICES    CTJRltEIsrT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 
Jan'68-ly  82  Jay-iiareet,  New  York. 
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GENITINE  TREE  COTTON  SEED. 

A  limited  quantity  of  the  above  Seed  can  now  he  obtained, 

if  applied  for  soon  of 

EDWARD    TATNAliLi,    Jr., 

Brandywitu  Kurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

rrSHIS  seed  was  procured  at  considerable  expense  by  William 
A  Ferris,  of  the  above  city,  from  the  mountain  r^tgions  sf 
South  America,  having  been  conveyed  thence  by  ninle,  "seven 
days' journey"'  to  Guayaquil,  where  this  gentleman  resided  three 
years,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  ihe  fact  that  this  Collon 
tlirives.  and  is  cullivated  on  the  elevated  lands  of  the  Andes,  of 
which  it  is  a  native.  His  object  was  to  introduce  il  into  our 
Northern  and  We-lern  States,  believing  if  it  would  gland  their 
climate  (and  where  it  i:ow  grows  il  Ik  frequently  covered  with 
8now  and  ice)  il  would  prove  a  »t)urce  of  great  interesi  and  profit 
to  the  people  of  thi>se  States. 

As  Seed  represented  |o  he  that  of  the  Tree  Cotton  has  been 
palmed  olT  on  the  public  durins:  the  past  year,  this  is  icarranUd 
to  be  the  genuine  article,  ami  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  free  of 
postage  at  the  loUowing  rales  remllled  in  current  funds  with  the 
order : 

W>for ♦!  00 

fiOfor «  00 

llOlor 8  01' 

8(K)f..r 5  00 

60'for 10  "0 

^y~  C4ubH  of  five  or  len  supplied  at  Ihe  lalter  rales,  if  sent 
aoder  one  envelop. 

ShoubJ  bn  planted  by  1st  to  lOlh  of  May. 

lo  sendJng  orders  g'.ve  the  Postofflce,  County  and  9Ute.    It* 

NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

"YTOU  can  grow  your  own  Sweet  Polatoe*  at  the  North. 

Y  fEICR   or   PLANTS  FOB   1S68, 

400 $1  00 

l.OfMi 2  25 

6,tion 1"  Oti 

10.000 n  on 

Bond  for  my  Circular,  giving  direcUun*  for  cultiva'ion  and  ex- 
peri»nce  uf  growers.    Addreat  M.  M.  MU'.KAV, 

^p^  LoreUod,  Obi(v 


THE  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL. 

TlIK   I'lmLIsilKK   .VNl)  KDII'oUS  de-ire  tcTciurn  Ihanki 
for  the  paironace  bellowed  lowar.ls  this  Journal. 

Its  iiifluenee  is  now  too  api)arent  lo  need  a  word  of  commendu- 
lioii.     Im  extended  ami  valuable  correspondence,  presenting  the 
exiierience  ol  the  niosi  int-dbcent  slock  raiser.-*  in  America,  maki 
il  eagerly  sought  afier  by  all  interested  in  Slock  Hreedine. 

To  all  who  know  their  own  Interests,  and  tho^'e  esiiecially  wl. 
do  not  appreciate  such  a  p  per.  this  Joiimal  giving  the. best  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  diflerent  breeds  of  all  the  domestic  an- 
imals, and  ihi-  vast  interests  connected  therewith,  the  Amekica.n 
SlorK  douHNAL  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

The  Publisher  therefore  takes  this  method  of  making  it  kn  >wn 
in  various  pans  of  our  widely-extended  territory  where  it  is  nol 
already  known,  and  where  he  is  quite  sure  ilonly  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined to  be  onlered  at  once. 

The  Editors  are  gentlemen  well  known  as  able  and  practical 
men.  In  addition  to  their  own  kuo-«-]edge,  ihey  will  receive  as- 
sistance and  co-<iperation  from  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in 
.Stock  Raising,  in  various  pans  of  the  country,  so  that  ihe  sub- 
scribers will  be  well  posted  in  regard  to  what  is  transpiring  in 
this  particular  line  ihroughoni  our  wbole  lerritorv. 

THE  JOURNAL  IS  PUBLI8HK1)  MONTHLY,  and  will  b« 
handsi'mely  illustrated  wiih  wood-cwts  of  animals. 

The  Journal  will  contain  copious  hints  on  Breeding,  Feeding. 
Breaking,  Ihe  Dairy,  Ac,  &c. 

The  Ursi  number  of  Volume  V  will  be  illustrated  by  a  beautitu. 
Steel  Engraving  of  a  Group  of  Sheep. 

TERMS  FOR  VOLUME  FIFTH, 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance $1  Ot 

Five  copies,  one  ye;ir,  payable  always  in  advance, 4  M 

Ten  copies,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance, .'.  8  ^f 

Twenty  copies,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance, 1.16  0( 

Back  volumes,  in  numbers,  same  as  above ;  bound  volumes 
|1  50  each. 

To  all  who  will  send  One  Dollar  and  a  flve-cent  stamp.  I  w  il 
send  one  copy  Stock  Journal  and  one  of  Ssxton's  Rural  Ilaiu 
Books. 

To  any  one  sending  me  Sixteen  Dollars,  I  will  send  twenty 
copies  and  one  copy  of  Dadd's  Horse  Doctor,  or  Herbert's  Hint!' 
to  Horsekeepers. 

Address  all  communioations  lo  C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Asric'l  Book  Publisher,  New  York. 

D.  C.  LiNSLET,  Otis  F.  E.  'Waitk,  Editors. 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand  Books.  25  cents  each.  AmericaTi  Birc 
Fancier.  American  Kitchen  Gard*n»r.  Chemistry  Made  Easy 
Flax  Cul'ure.  Kleimnts  of  Agriculture.  Every  Lady  her  owe 
Flower  Gardener.  Dana's  Essays  on  M.inures.  Lieblg's  Letters 
Richardson  on  Hogs,  Horses.  Hees.  Mdbnrn  on  the  l^ow.  Pest* 
of  the  Farm.  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures  Horse's  Foot  arul 
how  lo  Keep  it  Sound.  ap2t 


RUSSELL'S   STRAWBERRY. 

THIS  GRE.\T  STKAWBERIIY.  combining  all  the  goo<J 
qualiies  of  Lonirworih's  Prolific  .-nd  Mri.-Vvoy's  Sup«rior 
added  to  enormous  size,  possesses  all  the  properties  lo  m-  ke  ii  Ui< 
best  Strawberrv  yet  kno^n,  aflcr  six  years'  trial,  being  the  larg'  ' 
and  most  prolific  bearer,  with  an  cxceedinely  rich  aroma — lull 
vinous  juice,  and  for  deliciousness  nnsurp:is.->ed — very  hardV  in  i  • 
growth,  enduring  severe  frosu  It  is  nol  only  a  pistillate  bul  a 
stiindnate. 

The  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  at  its  sum- 
mer session,  nl  Roche-^lcr.  June  26.  T«fi2,  reported  as  follows, 
through  iu  Fruit  Committee,  of  which  Charles  Downing  »•  at 
Chairman  :  '•  A  new  pi.'itilliite  st-edliiig  Sirawbery,  called  Ru^iSelPf 
Great  Prolific,  originated  by  II.  Russell,  of  Seneca  Fall.s  in  18,'i6, 
very  large,  four  and  ihrce-eighths  inches  incirciimlerence,  (aver- 
age,) color  bri;;ht  red,  flavor  '  very  good,'  flesh  rather  firm,  juicj 
and  rich  ;  appears  to  be  very  productive,  and  promises  lo  be 
vabmblc.     ExIiibitC'l  by  Geoge  t  la)ip.  Auburn." 

John  J.  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  Albany, 
who  personally  examined  the  beds  in  bearing,  >ay,«,  .Inly  8.  l,'-62: 
'■  It  appears  to  come  up  fully  to  all  that  in  said  in  ils  favor.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  'VVilson,  the  Kussell  was  f.)und  to  be.  so  fa? 
as  we  could  judge,  even  more  productive  than  that  fumed  prolific 
variety,  about  equ  lly  firm  In  flesh,  nearly  rioulde  in  size,  and 
greatly  superior  in  flavor  If  ils  good  qualities  are  mainlainvd 
afb-r  it  has  been  fully  tried  in  diflerent  localities,  it  will  not  be 
surpassed,  and  perhap-*  noi  equ:dc<l  by  any  olher  .•<orl." 

PW  Fine  Plants  now  ofli-red  at  83-00  p-r  dozen.  Cash  to  ae- 
company  orders.    Sent  by  mall  prepa  d.     Address 

upit  OK(_)^LAPP.  Auburn.  N.Y. 

"nansemond  sweet'potato  plants, 

OF  r.F.-T  QUALITY,  during  May  and  June.    Put  up  to  carry 
lately  long  distances. 

PRICE.  1 

4  0 1  1  OOi 

1,000 ; 2  » 

.\i>00 10  00| 

IO«KtO 18  W 

This  varlely  is  hardy  nitd  prnliflc.  beine  profitably  grown  44^  I 
n'>rih     Send' for  <-ur  Circniar,  eonlnininc  lnslr>4clion«  in  calliv*- 
lion  anil  experience  of  those  growing  il»em. 
A<tdres8  MURRAY  &  CO., 

ap3t  Fosteu  Crouings,  Warreu  county,  OliiAi' 


■^J^^^^A^- — -^  ^„~.    „   y^e^J-M-*'' 
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'  THE  TfiUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE." 


We  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  potato 
isease  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  In  fact,  we  think  it 
ill  soon  be  proved  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
aladies  which  afi'ect  trees,  plants,  grains,  vegeta- 
es,  &c.,  are  caused  by  some  of  the  numerous 
rms  of  fungus,  either  taken  up  by  the  roots,  as  is 
16  case  with  smut  in  wheat  and  the  pear-tree 
ight,  or  by  growing  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
ce  mildew  on  the  grape,  turnip,  &c. 
Many  people  appear  to  think  that  fungus  is  a 
■ontaneous  production ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
is  produced  from  seed,  or  is  propagated  from  the 
ant  itself.     There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  except 

far  as  all  vegetable  growth  is  a  mystery.  The 
eds  are  generally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
It  they  are  none  the  less  real,  and  it  should  be 
ir  aim  to  destroy  them  quite  as  much  as  to  de- 
-oy  the  seeds  of  thistles  and  other  noxious 
aeds.  If  this  is  not  done  our  useffll  plants  and 
getables  will  soon  be  over-run  with  these  injuri- 
s  parasitic  plants.  Smut  in  wheat  is  caused  by  a 
Qgus  attached  to  the  seed,  and  this  is  effectually 
stroyed  by  "  pickling  "  the  seed  wheat  in  cham- 
r  lye.  Were  it  not  for  this  practice,  our  wheat 
)uld  soon  be  injured  to  an  immense  extent, 
hat  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  wheat  can  be 
ne  in  the  case  of  other  plants  liable  to  the  at- 
;ks  of  fungus  when  more  is  known  in  regard  to 
s  subject.     But  to  return  to  the  potato  disease. 

the  Genesee  Farmer  for  December,  1861,  page 
3,  we  published  the  following  article: 

"the  potato  disease. 
'There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this 
■■tructive  malady  is  caused  by  a  fungus. 
'In  the  case  of  the  grai)e-vi"ne  mildew  the  fun- 
1  merely  creeps  over  the  surface,  and  sulphur 
1  destroy  it.     But  unfortunately  the  potato  fun- 

penetrates  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  all 

remedies  which  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
loving  the  portions  when  diseased,  drying  the 
ers,  &c.,  must  be  considered  jis  palliatives  rather 
a  preventives. 


"The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads 
itself  is  shown  in  a  recent  German  work  On  the 
Cause  and  Treatment  of  the  Potato  Disease,  by 
Dr.  De  Bary.*  It  is  calculated  that  one  square 
line  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  capable 
of  producing  3,270  spores,  and  as  each  of  them 
yields  at  least  six  zoospores  (the  number  being 
sometimes  as  high  as  16,)  we  have  19,620  reproduc- 
tive bodies  from  that  small  space.  The  quantity 
therefore,  yielded  by  a  single  plant  is  enormousi 
and  as  the  mycelium  from  the  zoospores  is  capable 
of  penetrating  the  cellular  tissue  in  twelve  hours, 
and  when  it  is  once  established  there  and  bursts 
through  the  breathing  orifices  or  stomates  of  the 
leaves,  it  perfects  it  fruit  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hours,  and  since  the  zoospores  are  perfected  and 
ready  to  germinate  in  twenty-four  hours  from  their 
being  placed  in  water,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  myriads  of  plants  that  may  spread  from 
a  single  center.  As  continued  moisture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  spores 
and  the  production  of  the  zoospores,  it  will  at  once 
be  understood  how  rapidly  the  disease  is  propagated 
in  wet  weather,  especially  if  it  be  warm,  and  what 
a  check  to  the  disease  a  dry  season  must  be.  It 
will  also  be  apparent  under  what  circumstances  the 
zoospores  will  have  readiest  access  to  the  tubers, 
and  that  those  which  are  nearest  the  surface  have 
a  less  chance  of  escaping  than  those  which  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  soil. 

"  He  shows  that  the  disease  is  .propagated  from 
the  tubers,  and  suggests  that  a  spot  of  ground  be 
specially  selected  for  raising  seed  potatoes,  where 
all  the  most  likely  means  can  be  used  to  keep  off 
the  fungus,  such  as  the  instant  removal  of  diseased 
leaves,  and,  if  necessary,  the  removal  of  the  stems, 
so  that  the  zoospores  can  not  be  washed  down  to 
the  tubers.  A  repetition  of  the  process  for  a  few 
years  might  banish  the  disease  from  the  farm.  A 
second  hilling-up  to  cover  the  tubers  more  efl'eetu- 
ally,  and  to  throw  off  the  water  containing  the 
fungus  spores,  is  also  recommended." 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  pro- 
nounces this  ^'■the  true  cause  of  the' potato  disease,''^ 
and  furnishes  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the 
experiments  of  De  Bart,  Kuhn,  and  other  Ger- 
man botanists.    He  says : 


*  Die  gegenwartiff  herrschende  Kartoffelkrankheit,  ihre  Ur- 
sache,  und  ihre  Verhutung.  Von  Dr.  A.  De  Bary,  I'roft^sor  der 
Botamk  zu  Preiburg.    Leipzig,  8vo.,  pp.  76, 1  tab.  lith.    1S61. 
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"Beyond  all  reasoiinV)le  doubt,  it  is  proved  that 
the  potato  never  rots  without  the  fungus,  and  that 
it  always  rots  with  it.  Planting  the  fungus  on  a 
sound  potato  develops  the  disease.  Sliielding  the 
potato  from  the  fungus  ])revents  the  disease.  The 
rot  starts  where  the  fungus  begins  to  grow.  Each 
microscopic  cell  of  the  tuber  becomes  discolored 
and  rotten,  when,  and  only  when,  the  fungus  issues 
its  branches  into  it,  or  into  its  immediate  neighl)or- 
hood.  Constitution,  tuber,  propagation,  aphides, 
salt,  manures  and  weather  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease,  except  as  they  favor  or  destroy  tlie 
fungus. 

"This  is  a  grand  result,  if  true.  After  carefully 
studying  the  evidence,  it  is  hard  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine. Let  us  examine  the  evidence  and  judge  for 
ourselves. 

"As  is  -well  known,  the  first  indication  of  potato 
disease  is  the  blight  of  the  leaf.  This  comes  on  so 
suddenly,  and  often  so  peculiarly,  as  to  point  with 
the  utmost  directness  to  a  fungus  as  its  cause. 
That  a  fungus  is  developed  on  and  in  the  blighted 
leaf,  is  ))ert'ectly  understood,  and  has  been  from  the 
tirst.  To  prove  that  this  fungus  invariably  pre- 
cedes, and  is  itnmediately  followed  by  the  blight, 
is  The  capital  achievement  lately  made  by  pr. 
Speerschneider,  and  confirmed  by  KuiiN  and  De 
Bakt,  botanists  of  Germany.  These  investigators 
have  not  merely  looked  at  the  blighted  leaves  and 
seen  the  fungus  tlie^-e,  but  have  watched  the  fungus 
as  it  rapidly  sends  out  its  branches  into  the  still 
fresh  and  healthy  portions  of  the  leaf,  and  liierally 
devours  them — appropriating  their  juices  to  its  own 
nourishment,  and  leaving  behind  a  disorganized 
and  decayed  mass  as  the  track  of  its  desolation.  It 
is  easy  to  see  with  the  unaided  eye,  that  the  fungus 
travels  over  the  potato  leat  lefore  the  blight.  If 
tlie  observer  carefully  regards  one  of  the  brown 
blight-spots  when  the  disease  is  spreading,  he  will 
see  that  at  its  borders,  and  extending  over  upon  tlie 
still  gr<.-en  leaf,  is  a  forest  of  tiny  mold-plants  which 
oover  the  leaf  with  a  greenish  down.  This  is  the 
]»f>tato  fungus,  the  Peronospora  infestans,  as  it  is 
now  botanically  designated. 

"  The  manner  of  growth  of  this  plant  must  be 
known  before  one  can  understand  its  effects.  It 
comes  from  a  seed  or  spore  of  microscopic  dimen- 
sions, a  minute  oval,  somewhat  fiattened  body 
wliich  bears  at  either  extremiry  a  hair-like  pro- 
longature.  These  spores  are  produced  to  the  num- 
ber of  13 — 16,  together,  in  a  spore-sack  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  branch  of  the  fungus.  They  are  kept 
in  a  peculiar  rapid  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the 
hair-like  appendages,  and  when  ripe  they  burst  the 
spore-sack  and  are  discharged.  Their  motion  con- 
tinues about  half  an  hour,  when  it  becomes  slower, 
aud  shortly  ceases.  Then  the  8[)ore  begins  to 
change  its  "figure,  the  hairs  disappear,  and  sliortly 
a  thread  like  branch  begins  to  protrude  from  its 
side;  this  rapidly  increases,  and  if  the  spore  is 
upon  the  potato  plant,  the  branch,  wliioh  is  tlie 
seedling  fungus,  so  to  speak,  penetrates  the  tissues 
of  the  potato— li'af,  stem  or  tuber,  as  tlie  case  may 
be — and  forthwith  commences  its  para.sitic  life.  The 
yoimg  fungus  buds  out  in  various  directions,  send- 
ing into  tlie  juices  and  ci-lls  of  the  |)otato  its  feed- 
ing branches  or  mycelium  ;  wliile  other,  or  fruit- 
branches,  pass  out  into  the  atmosphere  and  reju-o- 
d«c«  spores  with  marvelous  fecundity.  The  growth 


of  the  mother  plant  continues  as  long  as  it  finds 
food  and  the  requisite  warmth  and  moisture.  "When 
the  siip]dies  existing  in  one  place  are  exhausted, 
the  plant  dies  in  that  spot ;  but  the  branches  which 
had  previously  extended  into  the  neigliboring  re- 
gions, continue  to  grow,  so  that  the  devastations 
of  this  fungus  are  like  a  fire  which  spreads  in  all 
directions  wlierever  it  finds  fuel. 

"Nothing  can  explain  the  fact  that  a  field  which 
yesterday  was  green  and  to  all  apijearance  healthy, 
to-day  is  black  with  blight,  except  the  almost  mag- 
ical increase  of  this  parasite.  Nothing  else  can 
enable  us  to  comprehend  how  a  part  of  a  field — a 
streak  across  it — is  blighted,  while  the  rest  is  un- 
damaged. 

"  De  Bary  has  produced  the  blight  on  healthy 
potato  leaves  by  sowing  the  spores  and  causing  the 
'fungus'  to  develop  on  them.  To  accomplish  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  a  spore  in  a  droplet  of 
water  that  is  stationed  on  a  bit  of  potato  leaf,  or 
to  keep  the  spore  and  leaf  in  a  sufficiently  moist 
place  for  a  few  hours,  to  see  with  the  microscope 
tlie  fungus  develop  and  the  leaf  turn  yellow  and 
finally  brown,  with  all  the  symptoms  that  are  ob- 
served when  the  disease  is  taken  in  the  natural 
way. 

"  By  these  observations  and  experiments  it  ap- 
pears proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  t\\e  Peronospora 
infestans  is  the  cause  of*the  leaf  blight,  which  is 
the  invariable  precursor  of  the  rot  ot  the  tuber. 

"The  question  next  comes  np:  Wii.at  has  the 
fungus  to  do  with  the  rot  itself — with  the  potato 
disease  proper  ? 

"  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  no  less  conclusive. 
Dr.  De  Bary*  describes  the  following  simple  expe- 
riment, which  demonstrates  that  the  tuber  rot  is 
the  work  of  the  fungus.  A  perfectly  healthy  po- 
tato is  well  waslied  and  cut  into  halves.  Each 
half  is  placed  in  a  separate  saucer,  with  the  cut 
surface  uppermost,  and  is  covered  witii  a  tumbler 
or  bell-glass,  to  protect  it  from  dust  aud  disturb- 
ance. A  little  pure  water  is  placed  in  each  saucer 
to  keep  the  potato  from  drying  away. 

"  Upon  the  cut  surface  of  one  of  the  pieces  a 
number  of  spore-sacks  of  Peronospora  are  scat- 
tered, care  being  taken  that  none  shall  get  across 
to  the  other  piece.  Both  are  now  left  to  them- 
selves, protected  by  the  bell-glasses,  and  ui.der  tlie 
same  conditions  of  ti.mperature,  moisture.  &c.  In 
ten  or  more  days,  according  as  the  weather  is 
warmer  or  co'der,  the  experimenter  may  ob.serve 
that  the  half  upon  which  the  spores  wt-re  sown 
begins  to  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
while  the  other  half  remains  [)erfect,ly  healtliy. 
The  symptoms  are  [irecisely  those  which  are  always 
ob-erved  in  the  potato  rot.  The  surface  of  the 
tuber  first  turns  brown  at  the  points  where  the 
spores  were  deposited;  the  discoloration  extends 
outward  froir  these  spots  in  all  directions,  and  in  a 
thw  days  the  whide  section  is  brown  to  the  average 
depth  of  one-half  to  one  line.  The  cliange  pro- 
ceeds from  the  edges  of  the  cut  surface  under  the 
skin  of  the  tuber,  until  the  whole  mass  is  enveloped 
in  a  brown  coating. 

"The  disease  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  tuber,  until  the  latter  is  completely  infected. 
If  much  moisture  be  present,  the  mass  <]issolves  to 

•  In  t>i5  work, "  Die  geeenwneriif;  hfrnichcDde  Kartoffel-Kranli- 
hcit;  Uire  Unacbe  uad  ihre  Verhuetung.'* 
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a  dark  foul  liquid ;  otlierwise  it  cries  away  and 
shrivels  together,  as  hai:ipens  in  the  diseased  pota- 
toes in  a  dry  cellar. 

"  Ou  the  section  of  the  inocculated  half,  patches 
of  mold  appear  as  the  discoloration  commences. 
These  estend  rapidly,  and  wlien  magnified  are 
seen  to  be  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  fungus. 
They  break  out  also  through  the  skin  after  the 
parts  underlying  have  become  brown  by  the  rav- 
ages of  tlie  mycelium. 

"  With  the  other  half  of  the  potato,  matters  have 
gone  on  very  differently;  A  discoloration  is  in- 
deed noticeable  at  first;  but  it  is  slight,  and  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  skin.  In  a  short  time 
the  wound  heals  over,  and  thenceforth  no  further 
change  liappens,  though  months  elapse,  except  such 
as  M'ould  occur  with  sound  uncut  potatoes  under 
the  fianie  circumstances. 

"  The  same  result  follows  when  a  potato  is  sown 
with  spores  and  buried  in  moist  earth.  It  is  not 
needful  that  the  spores  be  applied  to  a  cut  surface. 
The  fungus  when  it  begins  to  grow,  will  penetrate 
the  potato  skin  without  difliculty.  About  a  week 
is  required  for  the  disease  to  become  evident. 

"These  facts,  which  SpEERsonNEioER  and  De 
Baut  have  repeatedly  verified,  and  which  any  one 
may  observe  without  difficulty,  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  whicJi  the  rot  in  the  tuber  is  a  consequence 
of  the  blight  of  the  leaf.  The  spores  which  fall 
from  the  mature  fungus  that  is  on  the  leaves,  are 
carried  by  rains  down  into  tlie  ground,  and  reacli 
the  tubers,  provided  the  latter  are  not  too  deep 
lying,  and  tlius  infect  them.  If  the  soil  of  a  field 
that  is  brown  from  blight  be  examined  micro- 
scopically, there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  spores 
among  tlie  particles  of  earth. 

"A  simple  experiment  furnishes  proof  that  this 
is  the  actual  process.  De  Bary  buried  potatoes  in 
sand  from  one-half  to  three  inches  deep,  laid 
blighted  potato  tops  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
and  s[)rinkled  the  whole  mod'erately  with  water; 
in  ail  cases  the  potatoes  tljus  treated  became  dis- 
eased within  eleven  days.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  to  make  these  experiments  conclusive, 
other  potatoes  were  treated  similarly  in  all  respects 
save  that  they  were  not  treated  with  fungus  spores^ 
and  that  ihey  invariably  remained  healthy. 

'•  De  Bary  describes  the  precautions  which  are 
needful  to  be  observed  in  order  to  find  the  Pero- 
nospora  in  every  2JOtato  that  is  infected  with  the 
rot.  The  difiiculties  in  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  diseased  potato  have  prevented  many 
skilled  observers  from  tracing  the  disease  to  its 
true  cause ;  but  with  proper  care  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  beyond  all  question  that  where  this 
fungus  is,  there  is  potato  disease^  and  where  the 
disease  is,  there  is  this  fungus.'''' 

That  this  is  "  the  true  cause  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease" we  have  no  doubt.  It  appears  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fungus  propagates  from 
the  mycelium  contained  in  the  seed  potato  is  at 
first  quite  slow,  and  this  explains  why  the  disease 
does  not  manifest  itself  until  late  in  the  season; 
but  the  following  experiments  of  De  Bary  show 
how  favorable  warm,  moist  weather  is  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease : 


"  In  February  three  vigorous  potato  stocks  grown 
in  pots  were  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
some  artificially  infected  shoots,  on  which  Peron- 
ospora  existed  in  a  state  of  fructification.  The 
plants  were  now  frequently  watered,  the  foliage 
being  copiously  besprinkled.  In  a  short  time  the 
fungus  established  itself  on  the  foliage  of  the  pre- 
viously healthy  plants.  They  assumed  precisely  the 
appearance  of  field  plants  attacked  by  the  disease 
in  August.  Leaf  after  leaf  was  affected,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  plants  above  ground  were  entirely 
destroyed,  while  nearly  one  hundred  shoots  of  the 
same  kind  of  potato  jdanted  at  the  same  time  and 
placed  under  similar  circumstances,  save  that  they 
were  shielded  from  contact  with  the  fungus,  kept 
perfectly  healthy,  and  remained  so  for  months 
afterward." 


Onions. — According  to  the  London  Gardeners' 
Magazine^  charred  rubbish  and  sand  are  capital 
materials  for  surfacing  onion  beds,  as  they  keep  the 
bulbs  dry  and  warm  while  their  roots  are  reveling 
in  the  rich  soil  below.  Moisture  at  the  base  of 
the  bulb  for  any  length  of  time  is  most  injurious 
to  the  onion ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  dry  heat  at  the 
surface  is  very  beneficial,  and  it  is  the  sun-heat 
alone  which  renders  the  Spanish  onions  so  superior 
to  the  English  in  flavor  and  beauty  of  the  bulbs. 
The  hotter  the  season  or  the  climate,  the  sweeter 
is  the  flavor  of  the  onions ;  and  the  colder  the  sea- 
son or  the  climate,  the  more  pungent.  Onions 
grown  in  the  north  of  Europe  are  many  degrees 
more  fiery  than  those  grown  in  the  south.  The 
hoe  should  never  be  used  among  onions.  It  does 
a  deal  of  mischief,  and  if  an  onion  is  once  loosened 
in  the  soil,  it  never  makes  much  growth  afterward. 
So,  too,  the  bulbs  should  never  be  earthed  up; 
they  should  stand  wholly  above  ground,  and  have 
good  depth  of  soil  to  root  in.  Sea-sand,  salt  and 
soot  are  good  top-dressings  for  an  onion  bed,  to  be 
put  on  at  least  a  week  before  sowing.  The  same 
writer  recommends  gas  lime  and  deep  trenching  as 
the  best  preventives  of  the  onion  maggot. 

Lady  Pigot's  Shorthoens. — One  of  the  most 
enterprising  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  England  la 
Lady  Pigot.  The  editor  of  the  Marh  Lane  Ex- 
press, in  alluding  to  her  "  Victorias,"  did  not  get 
the  matter  exactly  straight,  and  her  Ladyship  im- 
mediately wrote  him  the  following  note: 

"  Sir  :  In  your  last  week's  paper  you  confounded 
"  Victoria  "  and  "  Victoria  35th."  The  former,  for 
which  I  gave  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Ireland,  500  guineas, 
died  of  influenza,  sis  days  after  calving  ber  fourth 
calf,  when  barely  seven  years  old,  and  was  never 
shown  in  Iier  life.  The  prize  heifer  "■  Victoria 
35th,"  about  which  you  uttered  such  gloomy 
prophecies  during  lier  show  career  of  1862,  pro- 
duced a  very  handsome  heifer  calf  in  November, 
and  is  milking  capitally.— Faithfully  yours,  Emilt 
Pigot,  Branches  Park'"' 
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CULTIVATION    OF   TARES    AND    VETCHES. 

To  those  acquainted  witli  Emopean  agiicultmv 
and  tlie  importance  attaclied  to  the  vetch,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  this  best  of  all  crops  for 
Boiling  purposes  has  received  so  little  attention  in 
the  United  States.  In  C:viia<]a  it  is  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  with  us  it  is  almost  unknovpn 

The  commoa  vetch,  ( Vicia  saliva,)  is  of  two 
kinds — winter  and  spring.  Like  winter  and  spring 
wheat,  they  are  not  distinct  varieties.  They  de- 
rive their  characteristics  8imi)Iy  from  cultivation. 
The  spring  variety  is  more  succulent  and  less  hardy 
than  the  winter  variety,  and  grows  more  rapidly ; 
but  if  it  is  sown  for  a  few  years  in  the  winter,  it 
loses  its  rapid  power  of  growth  and  becomes 
hardy.    On  the  other  hand,  by  sowing  the  winter 


THB  COMMON  TARE  OR  VETCH  (viCIA  BATIVA.) 

kind  in  the  spring  for  a  few  consecutive  seasons,  it 
loses  its  hardiness  and  acquires  the  rapid  growth 
and  succulent  character  of  the  spring  variety. 

Tlie  vetch,  like  peas,  beans  and  clover,  belongs 
to  the  order  Leguminosoe.  In  appearance  it  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  pea — more  especially  of 
the  sweet  pea,  cultivated  in  our  gardens  113  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the 
leaf-stalk  ends  in  a  point  or  tendril,  which  always 
seeks  some  erect  body  to  which  it  can  cling  for 
support.  The  pods  are  much  smaller  than  the 
pea.    We  annex  a  drawing  of  the  plant. 


Tlie  principal  use  of  the  vetch  is  as  a  soiling 
crop  for  hoises;  but  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs  eat 
tiiein  with  great  relish.  There  is  no  crop  which 
will  afford  moi-e  milk  than  green  vet(;hes.  On  an 
English  farm  it  is  usual  to  sow  both  the  winter  and 
t^pring  variety.  Those  sown  in  the  fall  can  be  cut 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  land  afterwards  sown  to 
turnips.  Those  sown  in  the  spring  come  later,  and 
thus  a  succession  of  green  crops  can  be  kept  up. 
When  the  land  is  in  good  condition  and  the  season 
is  favorable,  an  immense  crop  is  obtained.  It  is 
usual  to  sow  a  little  rye  or  oats  with  the  vetches, 
their  stiff  straw  serving  as  a  support  to  the  vetch. 
A  peck  of  oats  or  rye,  and  six  pecks  of  vetches,  is 
about  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre. 

Like  peas,  beans  and  clover,  the  cultivation  of 
vetches  ad"d3  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
their  nutritious  qualities  and  great  productiveness, 
that  we  have  so  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  crop.  If  adajited  to  our  cli- 
mate, their  introduction  and  extensive  cultivation 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  American 
agriculture. 

PIG    PROTECTOES. 


The  following  method  of  preventing  sows  from 
lying  on  their  young  has  been  given  in  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer^  but  we  find  it  so  well  described  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer  that  we  transfer  it  again  to  our 
columns : 

"One  of  the  troubles  in  a  pig-nursery  is  the 
over-laying  of  the-  juvenile  swine  by  a  careless 
maternal  hog.     It  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
proprietor  of  such  stock,  when  he  lias  progressed 
so   far   as   to   count  his   chickens  after  they  are 
hatched,  on  visiting  his  pig-nursery  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  he  had  left,  the  night  before,  a  dozea 
of  the  cunning  little  juveniles,  to  find  hnlf  of  his 
pets  flat  and  stiff  as  a  cold  johnny-cake,  I'rom  hav- 
ing been  lain  upon  by  their  mother.     To  secure  the 
little  porkers  in  their  inalienable  rights  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  have  seen  a 
plan  of  this  sort:    Against  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment devoted  to  the  pig  bedroom,  fix  a  jihink  like 
a  shelf,  about  a  foot  wide  and  some  eiglit  or  ten 
inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  when   the  female 
swine  lies  down  to  rest,  or  give  sustenance  to  her 
little  folks,  there  will  be  a  space  between  her  and 
the  sides  of  the  pen,  which  she  can  not  occupy, 
and  into  wliich  the  pigs  can  retreat  in  case  of  a 
pressure.     Sows  over-lay  I'iga  from   their   backs, 
not  from  the  side  where  the  pigs  get  their  dinner, 
and  by  this  contrivance  the  pigs  are  shelved  away 
from  harm,  and  the  mamma  may  roll  about  upon 
her  bed  with  impunity,  whereas,  if  siie  could  press 
her   brood   to  the   •v<u\\,  there  would  be  a  smart 
diance  for  a  pig-funeral,  and  many  of  the  hopeful 
flock  would  never  arrive  to  the  years  of  discre- 
tion." 
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It  is  truly  snrprisinoj  how  apt  men  are  to  run 
into  extremes.     Scientific  men  and  practical  men 
and  men  who  are  neither  practical  nor  scientific; 
Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Doctors  of  Physic ;  char- 
latans and  men  of  sound  learning— all  are  liable  to 
fall  into  this  common  error.     In  ethics,  in  religion, 
in    politics,   and   even  in   agriculture,    the  world 
moves  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.    We  progress 
a  little,  but  it  is  a  Virginia  rail-fence  kind  of  pro- 
gress.    The   history   of   agricultural  science    and 
practice  is  like  the  track  of  a  sailing  vessel  on  the 
ocean— first  east  and  then  west,  occasionally  di- 
rectly forward,  and  not  unfrequently  retrograding, 
but  still,  on  the  whole,  getting  nearer  the  desired 
haven  of— Truth.     Look   at  the  history  of   the 
ammoniacal  and  mineral  manure  theory,  of  thick 
and  thin  seeding,  of  fallows  and  no  fallows,  or  of 
a  score  of  other  controverted  subjects  about  which 
60  much  ink  has  been  spilled  during  the  last  half 
century !     The  truth  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  very 
zigzag  road,  but  it  has  been  found  at  last;  and  all 
well-informed  readers  have  settled  down  to  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  disputants. 

The  nutritious  value  of  straw  is  now  one  of  the 
controverted  subjects  of  agricultural  writers.  It 
will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  One 
class  of  writers  will  undervalue  it,  and  another 
class  will  hold  it  in  the  most  extravagant  estima- 
tion. For  many  years,  in  England  especially,  it  has 
been  considered  of  comparatively  little  value  ex- 
cept for  litter,  and  it  seems  now  as  though  straw 
would  be  placed  high  in  the  scale  of  nutritious 
foods.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  to  be  fully  as  much 
Overrated  as  it  has  been  undervalued. 

We  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  the  re- 
mits of  a  number  of  analyses  of  straw  by  Dr. 
VoELOKER.  (See  Genesee  Farmer  for  July ^18G2,  p. 
501.)  The  article  will  well  repay  a  second  read- 
ng.  A  few  days  since,  Prof.  0.  A.  Cameron,  of 
Dublin,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
jociety  of  Ireland  the  results  of  some  analyses  of 
rish  oat  and  wheat  straw,  which  a'^cord,  in  the 
nain,  with  the  previous  analyses  of  Dr.  Voelokee. 
rhey  indicate,  however,  that  the  Iriah  straw  is 
nuch  more  nutritious  than  that  of  Scotland,  as 
inalysed  by  Dr.  Andekson,  (Highland  and  Ag. 
Society's  Journal,  March,  1862.)  They  are,  how- 
:ver,  not  quite  as  nutritious  as  the  straws  of  Eng- 
and.  Why  there  should  be  this  difference  is  not 
tated,  but  we  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  English  summers  are  warmer;  and  if  this  is 
he  reason,  our  American  straws  would  be  still 


more  nutritious,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  American  farmers  place  a  higher  value  on 
straw  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep  than  the  Eng- 
lish farmers. 


Dr.  Cameron  is  inclined,  we  think,  to  place  too 
high  a  value  on  straw.     He  says : 

"As  compared  with  white  turnips,  the  nutritive 
value  of  oat  straw  stands  very  high  ;  for  while  the 
former  contain  but  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
flesh-formers,   and   less  than   5  per  cent,  of  'fat- 
formers,  the  latter  includes  about  4  per  cent  of 
flesh-formers,    and    13   per  cent,   of  fat-formers. 
Agam,  while  the  amount  of  woody  fibre  in  turnips 
IS  only  about  8  per  cent.,  that  substance  constitutes 
no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  oat  straw.     In  com- 
parison with  hay— taking  into  consideration  the 
prices  of  both  articles— oat  straw  also  stands  high. 
"  Woody  fibre  is  as  abundant  a  constituent  of  the 
straw  of  the  cereals  as  starch  is  of  their  seeds,  and 
if  the  two  substances  were  equally  digestible,  straw 
would  be  a  very  valuable  food-^superior  even  to 
the  potato.     At  one  time  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  woody  fibre  was  incapable  of  contributing  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  nutrition  of  animals, 
but  the  results  of  recent  investigations  prove  that 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  digestible.     In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859  two  German  chemists,  Stoiokhardt 
and  Sussdorf,  made  a  series  of  experiments,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  cellulosa 
of  the  food  of  the  sheep  is  assimilated  by  that  ani- 
mal.    The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  of  importance 
seeing  that  they  clearly  prove  that  even  the  hardest 
kinds  of  cellulose  are  capable  of  being  assimilated 
by  the  ruminants.     The  animals  selected  were  two 
wethers,  aged  respectively  five  and  six  years.  They 
were  fed— Istly,  upon  hay  alone;  2ndly,  upon  hay 
and  rye  straw ;  Srdly,  upon  hay  and  the  sawdust 
of  poplar  wood,  which  had  been  exhausted  with 
lye.     (To  induce  the  sheep  to  eat  the 'sawdust,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  mix  through  it  some  rye- 
bran  and  a  little  salt.)    4thly,  hay  and  pine  wood 
sawdust,  to  which  was  added  bran  and  salt ;  fifthlj^, 
spruce  sawdust,  bran  and  salt;  sixthly,  hay,  pulp 
of  linen  rags  (from  the  paper-maker),  and  bran. 
The  experiments  were  carried  on  from  July  until 
Noven-i'ber,  excepting  a  short  time,  during  which 
the  animals  were  turned  out  on  pasture  land,  to  re- 
cover from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fifth  series 
of  experiments  —  produced  probably  by  the  resin 
of  the  spruce.     The  animals,  together  with  their 
food,  drink  and  egesta,  were  weighed  daily.     The 
amount  of  cellulose  in  the  food  was  determined, 
and  the  proportion  of  that  substance  in  the  egesta 
was  also  ascertained  ;  and  as  there  was  a  consid- 
erable discrepancy  between  the  two  amounts,  it 
was  evident  that  the  difference  represented  the 
weight  of  the  cellalcse  assiin;]i;ted  by  the  animaL. 
In  this  way  it  was  ascertained  that  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  of  hay,  40  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cellulose  of  straw,  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cellulose  of  the  poplar  wood,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cellulose  of  pine,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  cel- 
lulose of  the  paper  pulp  was  digested. 

"  In  stating  the  results  of  his  analyses  of  the 
straws.  Prof.  Voklcker  sets  down  as  '  digestible' 
that  portion  of  the  cellulose  which  he  found  to  be 
soluble  in  dilate  acids  and  alkaline  eolations;  but 
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he  admits  tliat  tlie  solvents  ia  the  stmnacli  niiglit 
(lissulve  a  largiM-  amount.  The  results  ot  tlic  ex- 
j)enments  of  "Stceckhardt  and  Sitssdorf  prove 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  of  i)ai)er  (the 
altered  fibre  of  Hax)  is  assimilable,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  cellulose  of 
a  mere  jialatablo  substance  than  paper  might  be 
altogether  digestible. 

"The  facts  which  I  have  adduced  clearly  prove 
tliat  the  straws  of  the  cereals  possess  a  far  higher 
nutritive  power  than  is  commoidy  ascribed  to 
them ;  that  when  properly  harvested  they  contain 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  undoubted  nutriment ; 
and  lastly,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  so- 
called  indigestible  woody  fibre  is  to  a  great  extent 
assimilable. 

"  The  composition  of  cellulose  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  identical  with  that  of  starch,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  equal  in  nutritive 
power  to  that  substance — that  is,  it  will,  if  assimi- 
lated, be  converted  into  four-tenths  of  its  weiglit 
of  fat,  Now,  as  cellulouse  forms  from  six-tenths 
to  eight-tenths  of  the  weight  of  straws,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  if  the  wlude  of  tliis  substance  were  di- 
gestible, straws  would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable 
fattening  food.  ^Yhen  straw,  in  an  unprepared 
state  is  consumed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
large  proportion  of  its  cellulose  remains  unappro- 
priated— nay,  more,  it  is  equally  certain  that  tlie 
hard  woody  fibre  protects,  by  enveloping  them, 
the  soluble  and  easily  digested  constituents  of  the 
straw,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  straw  should  be 
either  cooked  or  fermented  before  being  made  use 
of:  in  either  of  these  states  its  constituents  are  far 
more  digestible  that  when  the  straw  is  merely  cut, 
or  even  wiien  it  is  reduced  to  chaflf.  An  excellent 
mode  of  treating  straw  is  to  reduce  it  to  chatf, 
subject  to  the  action  of  steam,  and  mix  it  with 
roots  and  oil- cake  or  corn.  A  better  and  a  cheaper 
plan  is  to  mix  the  straw  with  sliced  roots,  moisten 
the  mass  with  water,  and  allow  it  to  remainuntil  a 
slight  fermentation  has  set  in.  This  process  etfect- 
nally  softens  and  disintregates,  so  to  speak,  woody 
fibre,  and  sets  free  the  stores  of  nutritious  matters 
which  it  envelops.  Some  farmers  who  hold  straw 
in  high  estimation  prefer  giving  it  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  field ;  they  base  this  practice  on  the  be- 
lief that  ruminantes  require  a  bulky  and  solid  food, 
and  that  their  digestive  powers  are  quite  sufficient 
to  efiect  the  solution  of  all  the  useful  constituents 
of  straw.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  cattle,  as  as- 
serted, can  extract  more  nutriment  out  of  straw 
than  horses  can,  but  tliat  merely  proves  the  greater 
power  of  their  digestive  organs.  No  doubt,  the 
food  of  the  ruminants  should  be  bulky ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  cooked  or  fermented  straw  is  suf- 
ficiently so  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  those  animals 
for  quantity  in  their  food, 

"So  far  a-s  I  can  learn,  all  the  carefully -con- 
ducted feeding  experiments  to  test  the  value  of 
straw  wliich  bave  been  made  have  yielded  results 
(Lighly  favorrtl)le  to  that  article." 

Mr.  Lawes  is  making  some  experiments  which 
will  probably  tlsrow  much  light  on  the  question  as 
to  how  far  cellulose  or  woody  fibre  is  digestible, 
and  determine  the  nutritious  properties  of  straw. 
We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  result. 


AMEEICAN    CHEESE   IN    ENGLAND. 

Last  year  wc  exported  to  England  735,854  boxes 
of  American  cheese,  or  51,720,000  pounds  1 

One  would  suppose  that  this  enormous  importa- 
tion of  cheese  would  have  a  depressing  influence 
on  the  English  market;  but  such  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Corderot  &  Co., 
of  London,  in  their  annual  review  of  the  cheese 
trade,  published  in  the  Marie  Lane  Express.,  write 
as  follows : 

"  In  taking  a  review  of  the  course  of  the  cheese 
trade  during  the  past  year,  we  have  to  remark  not 
only  increased  production,  but  a  larger  demand. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  iin[)ortations  of 
Ameuican  cheese,  and  an  iinjiroved  supply  from 
Scotland,  stocks  have  only  occasion.ally  proved  in- 
conveniently large,  and  prices  of  really  good  quali- 
ties of  Cheshire  cheese  bave  been  well  sustained. 
The  increased  population  of  London  is  doubtless 
the  chief  reason  hu'  increased  consumption. 

"At  the  connnenceinent  of  the  past  year  the 
stocks  of  Cheshire  cheese  were  heavy,  and  the  bulk 
was  common  in  quality.  This,  with  large  supplies 
of  American,  made  the  price  of  ordinary  descrip- 
tions of  English  cheese  5s,  to  8s.  per  cwt.  lower 
than  at  present.  Really  fine  cheese  was  also  rather 
cheaper.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  demand  for 
best  qualities  improved,  and  somewhat  higher  rates 
were  secured.  Inferior  sorts,  and  cheese  out  of 
condition,  remained  at  low  quotations — say  at  SCs. 
to  4Gs.  per  cwt. 

"In  the  month  of  June  a  further  advance  on  fine 
cheese  was  obtained;  but  common  descriptions  re- 
mained without  change  in  value.  In  July,  when 
new  cheese  began  to  arrive,  the  stocks  of  old  were 
quite  equal  to  former  years;  fine  old,  however,  was 
scarce,  and  upwards  of  80s.  was  made  for  very 
choice  dairies.  New  American  cheese  arrived, 
but,  being  ordinary  and  tender,  sold  at  low  rates." 
The  freight  on  cheese  and  butter,  in  proportion 
to  value.,  is  less,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and 
tobacco,  than  on  any  other  production  of  American 
agriculture;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
cheese  should  not  be  exported  in  vastly  greatei 
quantity.  One  thing  is  certain :  if  it  will  pay  tc 
send  wheat  and  corn  to  England,  it  will  pay  much 
more  to  send  butter  and  cheese,  because  the  freight 
in  proportion  to  value,  is  not  one-half  as  great. 

But  why  need  we  send  such  poor  cheese  to  Eng 
land?  Why  should  we  be  reminded  every  week 
as  we  take  up  the  Mark  Lane  Express.,  or  the  Iris) 
Farmers'  Oazette,  tliat  American  cheese,  butte; 
and  bacon,  command  far  less  prices  than  thi 
Cheshire  or  tlie  Irish?  We  have  this  momen 
turned  to  the  last  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Et 
press.,  and  there  are  the  quotations,  as  usual : 

CIIBRSK,   PRE   CWT. 

Choshire CBs.  to  75: 

Double  Oloucoeler, 58s.  to  64i 

ChLMl.lar, 6(i8.  to  76 

AnTerican, 408.  to  6i 

Uow  do  American  cheese-makers  like  the  fil| 
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ures?    Every  thing  that  mechanical  ingenuity  can 
<3o  for  our  cheese-maliers  has   been   done.     Our 
cheese- vats  and  presses  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
Why  should  our  cheeses  be  tlie  poorest?     It  is 
John-  Bull  prejudice,  you  say.     We  do  not  believe 
it;  but  admitting  that  it  is  so,  would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  adapt  our  process  of  manufac- 
ture to  the  English  market?     As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  export  cheese,  the  price  it  brings  in  the 
English  market  will  regulate  the  price  in  America. 
[f  Cheshire  cheese  sells  in  London  for  56s.  to  TSs. 
per  cwt.  (12c.  to  16c.  per  lb.),  and  American  at  only 
iOs.  to  54s.  (8Jc.  to  llic  per  lb.),  American  farmers 
lot  only  lose  four  cents  per  pound  on  all  they  ex- 
3ort,  but  also  on  all  the  cheese  they  sell  in  this 
;ountry.    According  to  the  last  census,  the  North- 
)rn  District  of  the  State  of  New  York  produced 
luring  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  48,302,006 
bs.   of  cheese..    If  the   cheese   we    export  com- 
oanded  as  high  a  price  as  the  Cheshire,  or  an 
verage  of  four  cents  per  pound  more   than   at 
resent,  it  would  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  tarm- 
rs  in  our  northern  counties  $1,935,680.24  in  gold; 
nd  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  additional 
am  is  all  profit. 

Can  not  we  make  as  good  cheese  as  the  English  ? 
1  there  anything  in  our  soil  or  climate  that  pre- 
ents;  or  is  it  merely  the  want  of  proper  care? 
^e  have  given  the  subject  considerable  attention, 
id  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  c(f,n  make 
ist  as  good  cheese  in  this  State  as  in  England, 
ur  climate  is  not  quite  as  favorable,  but  this  can 
!  rectified  by  good  dairy-houses.     On  some  of 
e  cheese  farms  in  the  northern  counties  of  this 
ate,  the  dairy-houses,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
eese-making,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.    There 
9  none  better  in  the  world.     In  too  many  cases 
wever,  the  dairy-houses  are  quite  defective,  and 
9  cheese-makers  have  not  the  means  of  guarding 
ainst  those  extremes  of  temperature  which  so 
•iously  affect  such  a  sensitive  compound  as  milk, 
metime  ago  a  correspondent    of    the    Genesee 
rmer,  a  butter-maker  in  one  of  the  southern 
mties,  complained  that  "  the  good  sold  the  bad." 
is  may  sometimes  be  the  case ;  but  as  a  general 
e  the  5acZ  injures  the  sale  and  reduces  the  price 
the  good.     It  is  so  especially  in  regard  to  our 
■ese  sent  to  England.     A  considerable  amount 
our  cheese  reaches  there  in  a  damaged  condi- 
1,  and  this  injures  the  reputation  of  all  Ameri- 

cheese,  good  and  bad.  While,  therefore,  many 
)ur  dairymen  liave  the  best  of  houses,  and  em- 
T  a  good  process  of  manufacture,  they  do  not 
la  full  recompense  for  their  care  and  skill,  be- 


cause of  the  imperfect  methods  adopted  by  their 
neighbors. 

In  regard  to  the  soil.     There  is  no  peculiarity  in 
American  soil.     It  is  not  destitute  of  any  element 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  of  grass.     It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  some  of  these  elements  are 
somewhat  deficient.     There  may  not  be  enough  of 
them  in  the  soil  to  produce  grass  of  the  highest 
quality.     We  think  that  this  is  to  some  extent  the 
case,     ilany  of  the  pastures  in  the  dairy  districts 
of  this  State  are  of  the  poorest  description.     After 
looking  at  the  rich  pastures  of  Cheshire,  they  pre- 
sent rather  a  sorry  appearance.     We  have  thought 
however,  that  this  affected  the  quantity  rather  than 
the  qualiti/  of  the  milk.     It  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  dairymen  to  im- 
prove  the   quality   and   productiveness    of   their 
pastures,  and  also  to  feed  their  cows  better  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  spring  and  fall;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  this  would  have  any  material  in- 
fluence on  the  quality  of  their  cheese.     We  think 
that  this  is  affected  more  by  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture than  by  the  breed  of  cows  or  the  system 
of  feeding.     Dr.  Voelckee,  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in  his  essay  on  cheese-makin^, 
after  giving  several  analyses  of  American  cheese,' 
comes  to  the  conclusion  "that  good  materials  avl 
even  more  thoroughly  spoiled  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  than  in  England." 

We  think  this  is  I  rue.     Our  milk  is  good,  but  it  is 
too  often  spoiled  in  the  process  of  cheese-making; 
and  it  is  even  more  frequently  spoiled  after  the 
cheeses  are  made.     In  fact,  the  one  great  error  of 
American  cheese-makers  is  in  selling  their  cheeses 
before  they  are  ripe.     A  cheese  needs  to  ripen  just 
as  much   as  an   apple.     A  Northern  Spy,   whon 
picked  from  the  tree  in  October,  gives  very  little 
evidence    of  those    delicious    qualities    which    it 
possesses  in  January  and  February,  after  it  has 
been    properly  ripened.     It  is   so    with    a    good 
cheese.     No  matter  how  rich  the  materials,  or  how 
well  it  has  been  made,  if  it  is  not  property  ripened 
it  is  of  very  inferior  quality.     Many  of  our  farmer* 
say  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  cheese 
in  a  green  state  than  keep  it  untill  ready  for  the 
table;  but  in  this  we  think  they  are  mistaken— at 
all  events,  this  practice  seriously  injures  the  quality 
and  reputation  of  American  cheese,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  ultimately  the  greatest  sufferers. 

In  this  city  we  have  frequently  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  really  good  cheese.  They  are  rich  enough, 
but  they  lack  that  flavor  which  belongs  to  a  wdl- 
made  and  properly-ripened  cheese.  Almost  inva- 
riably  we  have  found  that  the  whey  had  not  been   « 
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thoroughly  pressed  out  of  them.  In  Clieahire, 
where  "scalding  the  curd"  is  seldom  practiced, 
the  cheeses  are  pressed  for  at  least  three  or  four 
days.  Here  they  are  seldom  if  ever  pressed  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Scalding  the  curd  is  lo  a 
certain  extent  equivalent  to  pressing,  but  we  think 
if  we  should  scald  less  and  press  more  our  cheeses 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

WESTERN  NEW  YOBK  WOOL-GEOWEES*  CONVEN- 
TION. 


About  the  middle  of  March,  H.  T.  Brooks, 
Elisha.  Harmon,  John  Gilmoee  and  A.  MoPher- 
SON,  Jr.,  issued  a  card  requesting  the  wool-growers 
of  Western  New  York  to  meet  in  the  Court-houses 
in  their  respective  counties  and  elect  delegates,  one 
from  each  town,  to  attend  a  Wool-growers'  Con- 
vention to  meet  in  this  city,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  propriety  of  '■'■shearing  without  washing 
theepy  Wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  were  also 
invited  to  attend. 

The  Convention  met  in  this  city  April  2d.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  farmers  and  wool  buy- 
ers, but  the  manufacturers  were  not  represented. 

The  Hon.  Elisiia  Harmon  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, and  he  called  upon  H.T.  Brooks  to  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  the  Convention  had  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  washing 
sheep.     For  his  own  part,  he  had  always  washed 
his  sheep ;  but  he  found  that  the  nearer  he  could 
come  to  not  washing  them  the  more  profitable  it 
wasl     He  had  that  morning  been  talking  with  one 
of  the  largest  wool  buyers  in  the  State,  and  he 
stated  that  Western  New  York  was  a  poor  section 
to  buy  wool  in.    They  paid  much  more  for  Ohio 
and  Virginia  wool.     Mr.  Brooks  thought  that  the 
fber  of  Western  New  York  wool  was  worth  more 
per  pound  than  that  of  Ohio.     He  doubted  if 
oar  wool  could  be  dispensed  with.    If  a  few  farm- 
ers should  bring  their  wool  to  market  in  an  un- 
washed condition,  a  serious  deduction  would  have 
to  be  Bubmitted  to;  but  "union  is  strength,"  and 
if  the  practice  was  universal  the  buyers   would 
have  to  yield.     He  believed  that  tlie  sheep  were 
seriously  injured  by  washing.    Last  year  he  washed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  in  June,  on  a  warm 
morning,  but  before  night  the  wind  had  changed 
and  a  cold  rain  set  in.     In  a  week  the  eheep  had 
every  indication  of  having  taken  a  severe  cold,  and 
some  of  them  died.     He  thought  sheep  should  bo 
sheared  about  the  first  of  June.     Formerly,  when 
our  sheep  were  bare-bellied  and  thin-wooled,  it  did 
not  matter  when  they  nere  sheared— they  would 


hardly  know  whether  their  wool  was  off  or  on; 
but  now,  when  the  wool  is  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  so  thick  that  you  could  not  tell  whereto 
put  in  anotlier  fibre,  the  case  was  different.  If 
such  sheep  were  left  unsheared  until  July,  they 
were  seriously  injured.  If  gentlemen  would  wear 
a  heavy  ovei'coat  on  a  hot  day  in  July,  they  would 
then  bo  prepared  to  say  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  compelling  their  sheep  to  carry  a  heavy  coat  of 
wool  late  in  the  season.  Our  weather  seemed  to 
get  colder.  Washing  sheep  was  a  disagreeable 
job— we  had  to  dispense  with  the  "  whisky  jug  " 
of  former  days.  If  we  waited  until  the  water  got 
warm,  it  would  be  well  into  July — almost  time  for 
frost!  He  thought  we  should  dispense  with  wash- 
ing. Shear  about  the  first  of  June,  and  be  careful 
to  protect  the  sheep  for  three  or  four  weeks  after 
they  are  sheared.  Ue  wished  to  hear  from  others. 
He  believed  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Clarkson,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  shearing  without  washing,  and  he 
would  like  to  hear  how  he  succeeded  in  selling  hia 
wool. 

Mr.  WniTNET  said  he  sheared  tlie  fore  part  of 
May — before  turning  the  sheep  to  pasture.  He 
keeps  his  sheep  well  housed  and  clean,  and  the 
buyers  could  not  tell  whether  tlie  wool  Was  washed 
or  not!  [We  could  not  hear  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  remarks.] 

The  President  said  our  sheep  were  but  poorly 
washed,  but  he  supposed  that  if  they  were  not 
washed  at  all  we  should  have  to  submit  to  a  de- 
duction in  price.  It  had  been  said  that  the  wool* 
of  Western  New  York  waste  25  to  50  per  cent,  in 
cleaning  by  the  manufacturers.  The  question  i.*, 
What  would  be  the  dlfterence  between  the  present 
shrinkage  and  what  it  would  be  if  not  wa.shed  at 
all  and  what  the  manufacturers  would  allow  ?  Wu 
had  the  credit  of  sending  wool  to  market  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  any  other  section  in  the  United 
States.  Some  farmers  had  taken  considerable 
pains  in  preparing  their  wool  for  market.  He 
thought  he  had— but  he  was  getting  discouraged. 
There  was  a  wrong  somewlicre. 

Mr.  MoVean  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
experience  of  wool-growers  in  other  States  in  re- 
gard to  washing  or  not  washing,  and  asked  Mr. 
MooRK,  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorler,  for  information ! 
Mr.  MooRK  had  none  to  give.  He  believed  in 
Vermont  they  did  not  wai.li  at  all ! 

The  President  said  the  difticiilty  was  to  bring 
the  wool  to  an  exact  standard.  Some  washed 
thoroughly,  and  others  only  a  little,  and  buyers  did 
not  make  sufficient  difference.  lie  had  lost  sheep 
[by  cold  storms  after  shearLug  in  June  and  July. 
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The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  see  if  we  could 
not  produce  a  greater  uniformity. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  we  did  not  learn,  had 
had  some  experience  in  shearing  without  washing. 
Last  year  he  sheared  two  hundred  sheep,  April 
20th,  without  washing,  and  the  buyer  took  the 
wool  at  the  same  price  as  that  which  had  been 
washed.  He  thought  if  sheep  were  sheared  un- 
washed, from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of 
May,  the  wool  would  have  no  more  grease  in  it 
than  that  from  washed  sheep  sheared'  from  the 
20th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July.  The  sheep 
would  stand  shearing  in  April  better  than  in  July. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions,  their  Chairman,  H.  T.  Brooks,  re- 
ported as  follows : 


Resolved.,  That  the  practice  of  washing  sheep  should  be 
abolished;  because — 

1st.  It  permits  of  early  shearing,  which  secures  a 
greater  quantity  of  wool  and  longer  staple,  and  a  better 
condition  of  sheep  and  lambs  thioughout  the  year. 

2d.  It  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
grower  and  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ne- 
cessitate the  purchase  of  wool  upon  its  merits,  and  abol- 
ish the  unjust  practice  of  purchasing  at  average  rates. 

8d.  Of  the  exposure  to  contageous  diseases,  such  as 
scab,  foot-rot,  <&c. 

4th.  That  it  is  an  expensive,  unpleasant  job,  and  un- 
healthy to  man  and  sheep.  That  the  loss  resulting  from 
sheep  taking  cold,  over-run  in  yards,  drowning,  and  other 
accidents  and  injuries  incidental  to  washing,  is  often  verv 
great,  and  that  the  manufacturer  can  cleanse  the  wool 
cheaper  than  the  grower. 

5th.  That  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  wool 
growers,  to  put  their  unwashed  wool  in  good  condition 
for  the  buyer  by  thoroughly  tagging  their  sheep,  by  keep- 
ing their  sheds  and  yards  well  littered  during  the  fodder- 
ing stason,  and  by  throvving  out  all  tilth  that  can  be 
separated  from  the  wool. 

()th.  As  some  lots  of  wool  are  more  gross  and  gummy 
than  others,  the  buyer  should  not  decide  on  any  uniform 
rate  of  deduction  for  shrinTiage,  but  each  lot  "should  be 
sold  on  its  own  merits,  according  to  its  quality  and  con- 
dition. 

Lastly.  As  generally  practiced  washing  is  little  or  no 
improvement  to  the  fleece  in  cleanliness  or  condition. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  taken  up. 

H.  T.  Brooks  thought  we  got  more  wool  by 
early  shearing. 

A  gentleman  from  Livingston  county,  whose 
name  we  did  not  hear,  asked  if  non-washing  and 
early  shearing  was  not  the  practice  of  those  wish- 
ing to  show  their  sheep.  If  sheep  were  housed, 
(Sic,  he  thought  it  would  do  to  shear  early,  but  for 
the  mass  of  farmers  it  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  Whitney  said  that  for  the  first  five  days 
after  shearing  sheep  were  very  susceptible  to  cold. 

Mr.  MoPherson  thought  we  could  produce  more 
wool  by  shearing  early — say  first  of  May.  Wool 
grows  very  little  in  warm  weather.  When  sheared 
late  the  hot  sun  blisters  the  sheeps'  backs;  if 
sheared  early,  the  wool  will  be  an  inch  longer. 
He  lut'l  tried  tlie  experiment  for  ten  years.  The 
wool  was  one-third  longer. 


Mr.  TowNSEND  thought  there  was  great  advan- 
tage in  shearing  early.  Last  yenr  he  slieared  some 
on  the  1st  of  May  and  others  on  the  1st  of  July: 
tbe  former,  unwashed,  did  well;  the  latter  fell 
away  and  the  wool  was  not  so  good. 

Mr.  King  asked  if  those  sheared  early  were  not 
bucks  ?  How  about  the  ewes  ?  You  can  not  shear 
them  in  the  lambing  season.  Tub-washed  wool 
always  sells  the  highest.  It  had  been  stated  that 
buyers  could  not  tell  a  washed  from  an  unwashed 
fleec^.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  He  would  ad- 
vise farmers  to  wash  their  sheep,  and  prei)are  their 
wool  in  the  best  manner  They  would  certainly, 
in  the  end,  reap  great  advantages  from  so  doing. 

Mr.  Wiley  thought  most  of  the  speakers  were 
men  engaged  in  breeding  fancy  sheep.  He  believed 
the  majority  of  wool-growers  would  still  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  wash  their  sheep — and  wash  them 
well.  Last  year  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
wool,  and  buyers  were  so  anxious  to  purchase  that 
they  made  little  distinction.  He  thought  if  it 
should  become  the  common  practice  to  shear  with- 
out washing  the  common  farmers  would  be  the 
losers. 

Mr.  Terrell,  of  Monroe,  had  resided  all  his  life 
in  Vermont,  until  three  years*  ago,  when  he  re- 
mo.vedto  this  section  and  brought  his  sheep  with 
him.  Formerly  he  was  in  favor  of  washing;  but 
he  was  now  tired  of  it.  He  housed  his  sheep,  and 
was  in  favor  of  shearing  early.  He  gets  a  longer 
staple.  It  had  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
practice  that  you  could  not  shear  in  the  lambing 
season.  He  preferred  to  have  his  lambs  corae 
early.  Had  twenty  lambs  now  (April  2.)  They 
do  better  in  sheds  in  April  than  in  the  open  field 
in  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Bristol,  of  Wyoming,  an  extensive  wool 
dealer,  as  well  as  a  large  wool-grower,  s?,id  that  we 
could  not  get  as  much  for  Western  New  York  wool 
as  for  Ohio  by  15  cents  per  pound!  The  reason 
was  we  were  getting  too  smart!  The  dealers  will 
not  buy  our  wool  until  Ohio  and  Michigan  is  all 
gone,  and  Vermont  was  last  of  all.  He  sent  some 
Western  New  York  and  some  Ohio  wool  to  New 
York.  The  former  was  just  as  good  in  staple  as 
the  latter,  but  it  would  not  bring  as  much  by  10 
cents  per  pound — there  was  so  much  dirt  in  it.  He 
has  now  on  hand  some  Wyoming  county  wool  that 
was  bought  as  washed  wool  that  would  shrink  50 
per  cent.!  He  shears  from  1,000  to  2,000  sheep, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  farmers  would 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  wash  their  sheep  well, 
and  prepare  their  wool  for  market  in  the  best  man- 
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ner.  He  shears  about  the  first  of  June.  He  gets 
more  for  wool  than  those  of  his  neighbors  who  do 
not  take  as  niucli  pains  with  it. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Bristol  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  result  if  Western  New  York 
sheep  were  taken  to  Ohio  and  kept  there  for  a  few 
years.  Would  not  the  wool  grown  in  Ohio  be 
worth  more? 

Mr.  BiusTOL  thought  it  was  in  the  men,  and  not 
in  the  soil  and  climate. 

Mr.  WiiiTAKKR,  of  Yates,  indignantly  denied  that 
farmers  were  dishonest. 

Mr.  Bristol  had  not  made  such  a  charge.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  W.,  however,  if  he  thought  it  was 
houest  to  bind  up  the  tags  and  to  pick  up  rubbish 
from  the  barn-yard  and  conceal  it  in  the  wool, 
tying  up  the  whole  with  heavy  hemp  twine ! 

It  was  then  proposed  to  take  a  vote,  and  the 
President  requested  all  in  favor  of  the  resolutions 
to  staud  up.  Eight  members  stood  up.  Those  op- 
posed were  then  asked  to  stand  up,  and  about  the 
same  number  arose  in  their  seats  I  The  President 
did  not  say  whether  the  resolutions  were  passed 
or  not. 

The  first  resolution  was  the  only  one  discussed. 
A  resolution  wa^  offered  and  passed  to  the  efiect 
that  wool  buyers  ought  not  to  pay  as  much  for  poor 
■wool  as  for  good  ! 

The  members  seemed  impatient  to  leave.  A 
resolution  was  offered  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
one  in  each  county  in  Western  New  York  to  as- 
certain the  names  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
dispense  with  washing  and  those  who  were  not, 
and  to  have  them  published.  The  resolution  was 
declared  carried.  Members  were  constantly  leaving 
the  room.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  rush  for 
the  door.  They  were  reijuestcd  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment. A  motion  was  made  to  appoint  Elisha 
Harmon,  D.  D.  T.  Moore  and  A.  MoPherson  Jr.,  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  manufacturers  and 
ascertain  what  they  would  pay  for  unwashed  as 
compared  with  waslied  wool.  It  received  three 
votes,  and  was  declared  carried.  And  thus  ended 
the  Western  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Conven- 
tion. Wlien  we  left,  the  Secretaries  were  appoint- 
ing the  committee  of  one  in  each  county. 


Hioii  Price  of  Sheep. — The  American  Stock 
Journal  says  : 

"The  excitement  in  stork  sheep  seems  to  be  run- 
ning IiikIi  all  over  the  CDUutry,  and  sheep  of  all 
kinds  are  bringing  alniDst  ti:bul'jns  prices.  Edwin 
Hammonh,  of  Middh.'liury,  Vr.,  wns  recently  offered 
twenty  ihousnnd  dollars  f-ir  fit'iy  \^>(  his  best  slieep — 
four  hundred  a  head  I — and  the  oiler  wa^  declined." 


CULTIVATION    OF    BARLEY. 


Barley  should  be  s6wn  as  early  as  tlie  ground 
can  be  got  into  good  condition.  Fine  tillth  is  par- 
ticularly needed.  It  selduin  does  well  on  sod  land. 
If  corn  has  been  planted  on  an  old  ricb  sod  and 
well  cultivated,  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  pre- 
cede barley.  In  England  barley  always  follows  a 
turnip  crop,  and  tliere  is  nothing  better,  provided, 
as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  England,  the  tur- 
nips are  eaten  off  by  sheep  on  the  land.  The  drop- 
pings of  the  sheep  enrich  the  soil,  and  a  large  crop 
of  barley  is  the  result. 

Barley  likes  a  warm,  active  soil,  such  as  a 
gravely  loam.  It  does  not  do  as  well  on  low, 
swampy  land  as  oats;  neither  does  it  do  as  well  on 
heavy  clays  as  wheat.  On  a  rather  heavy  loam, 
when  thoroiigMy  i)ulverized,  large  crops  liavebeen 
grown  —  as,  for  instance,  when  barley  has  been 
sown  on  heavy  land  summer-fallowed  the  previous 
season.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  rather  light  loam  is 
the  favorite  soil  of  the  barley  crop. 

As  we  have  before  said,  barley  requires  good 
tilth.  Tliis  is  essential — far  more  so  than  for  wheat 
or  oats.  It  is  also  important  to  have  the  soil  in 
good  condition.  The  barley  crop  matures  early ; 
Vapid  growth,  therefore,  is  essential.  The  roots, 
too,  do  not  extend  nearly  as  far  as  wheat.  For 
these  reasons  a  rich  soil — one  abounding  in  the 
element  of  plant-food  in  an  available  condition,  is 
indispensable  for  a  large  crop  of  barley.  Early 
sowing,  so  as  to  lengtiien  the  season  as  much  as 
possible,  is  also  important.  With  this  object  in 
view,  some  good  farmers  in  this  section  plow  tJie 
land  in  the  fall,  and  then  sow  the  seed  in  the  spring 
without  again  plowing.  In  this  way  they  can  get 
the  crop  in  by  the  middle  of  April.  Unless  this 
course  is  adopted,  it  is  not  often  that  we  can,  in 
this  section,  get  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  sow- 
ing before  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May. 

Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  about  the  rule 
in  this  section  ;  but  two  and  a  halt'  to  t  hree  bushels 
are  more  frequently  sown  by  our  most  successful 
barley- growers.  In  England,  where  clover  is  al- 
most invariably  sown  with  the  barley  crop,  it  is 
usual  to  roll  the  land  when  the  barley  is  just  out 
of  the  ground.  Thi-*  is  done,  not  so  much  because 
it  is  tlionglit  to  help  the  barley,  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clover,  (which  likes  a  firm  seed-bed,)  and  to 
make  the  land  smooth  to  facilitate  gathering  the 
barley  at  harvest  time.  The  same  practice  is  com- 
mon in  this  section,  but  if  the  land  is  tine  and 
mellow,  and  is  not  seeded  with  clover,  the  rolling 
is  not  essential. 
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If  the  land  is  rich  and  clean,  wheat  may  follow 
the  barley  crop,  especially  if  a  light  dressing  of 
manure  can  be  applied  either  at  the  time  of  sowing 
or  on  the  surface  after  the  wheat  is  sown ;  other- 
wise wheat  after  barley  is  not  a  desirable  rotation. 
It  would  be  better  to  seed  the  land  with  clover  and 
pasture  it  a  year  before  sowing  the  wheat. 

HOW    TAR    IS    MADE. 

Tae  is  derived  principally  from  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  has  doubled  and  trebled  in  price. 
The  question  has  been  asked  how  it  is  made. 
Solon  Robinson,  who  has  traveled  much  in  the 
South,  and  who  doubtless  speaks  from  actual  ob- 
servation, says : 

"They  process  is  very  simple.  Tar-producing 
pine  wood  is  cut  and  set  up  just  as  it  is  for  making 
charcoal,  in  a  conical  pile,  about  the  size  of  a  low, 
round-top  hay-stack,  of  two  tuns,  covered  with 
fine  straw,  or  leaves,  or  with  old  hay  or  straw,  or 
reversed  grass- sods,  over  which  earth  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  is  placed  and  well  beaten  down.  Tlie 
pile  is  fired  and  burned  just  as  it  would  be  for 
charcoal,  and  will  make  coal  and  tar  by  the  same 
process;  tliat  is,  by  a  slow  combustion,  with  only 
jnst  air  enough  to  keep  the  fire  alive.  In  building 
the  pile,  a  well-hole  is  left  in  the  center,  into  which 
burning  brands  are  thrown  and  the  hole  filled  with 
small  dry  wood,  which  is  alloweU  to  kindle  and  is 
then  covered  over,  tlie  combustion  and  ignition  of 
the  pile  being  kept  up  by  means  of  vent-holes  on 
tiie  sides.  Tlie  spot  selected  for  the  ])ile  should  be 
upon  a  hill-side,  and  all  the  loose  earth  removed, 
so  as  to  have  a  ijard  smooth  bottom,  with  a  de- 
scent of  one  foot  in  ten,  or  greater,  with  a  channel 
on  the  lower  side  to  convey  the  tar  into  a  trougli, 
leading  it  direct  to  the  btirrels.  Practice  alone  can 
regulate  the  proper  degree  of  heat  at  the  right 
time  to  ])roduce  the  greatest  result,  and  at  the  best 
the  result  is  not  such  as  would  satisfy  a  Yankee 
farmer  of  any  enterprise,  at  any  but  a  time  like 
the  present  when  the  natural  course  of  trade  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  jtrice  of  tar  much  liigher  than  usual." 

Plowing — Loss  of  Time  in  Turning. — In  some 
Bxperiments  made  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  it  appears 
bhat  the  loss  of  time,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  in 
plowing  a  field  274  yards  long,  with  a  furrow  10 
inches  wide,  was  1  hour  and  22  minutes ;  in  plow- 
:ng  a  field  200  yards  long,  a  loss  of  2  hours  and  1 
ninute;  in  a  field  149  yards  long,  a  loss  of  2- hours 
md  44  minutes;  and  in  a  field  78  yards  long,  a 
OSS  of  5  hours  and  11  minutes.  In  other  words 
n  plowing  a  field  only  78  yards  long  5  hours  and 
[1  minutes  are  occupied  in  turning,  and  only  4 
lours  and  49  minutes  in  actual  plowing— a  loss  of 
nore  than  half.  Of  course,  the  loss  of  time  would 
lepend  very  much  on  the  activity  and  skill  of  the 
ilowman  in  turning,  but  even  if  the  horses  never 
top  at  all  in  turning  the  loss  is  greater  than  is 
;enerally  imagined. 


INDIAN  CORN. 
The  Indian  legend  of  the  gift  of  corn  to  the 
world,  as  told  by  Longfellow  in  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  red  men 
believed  that  this  great  American  cereal  was 
a  miraculous  gift  from  Heaven,  Three  times  there 
appeared  to  Hiawatha,  the  Indian  saint  and  hero 
a  youth  from  the  skies 

I)ressed  in  gpirnients  green  and  yellow, 
Sinking  thrcutrh  the  purple  twilight, 
Through  tba  splendor  of  the  sunset; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  forehead, 
And  his  hftir  was  soft  and  golden. 

This  celestLftl  visitor,  calling  himself  "  Monda- 
min,  invited  Kiawatha  to  wrestle  with  him,  and 
charged  him,  if  victorious,  to  strip  the  gay  gar- 
ments from  hiB  body,  and  bury  him  where  the  rain 
and  sun  might  fall  upon  liis  grave.  Three  times 
they  wrestled : 

When  the  sun  through  heaven  descending, 

Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 

From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 

Fell  into  the  western  waters, 

Clime  Moudaniin  for  the  trial, 

For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha; 

Catne  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes, 

From  the  empty  air  ajjjiearing, 

Into  empty  air  returning, 

Taking  shape  when  earth  it  touches, 

But  invisible  to  all  men 

In  its  coming  and  its  going. 

The  third  time  Hiawatha  was  victorious.  He 
stripped  the  gay  garments  from  his  celestial  adver- 
sary, buried  him  as  he  Was  directed  t:  do,  and 
watched  patiently  by  his  grave. 

Till  at  ieniith  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  befoi'e  the  summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shininn;  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses: 
And  in  rapture  tiiawalha 
Cried  ?loud,  "  It  is  Mondamin  ! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin!" 


And  st'U  later,  when  the  autumn 
Changed  the  long  green  leaf  to  yellow, 
And  the  «oft  and  juicy  kernels 
Grew  like  wampum,  hard  and  yellow, 
Then  the  ripened  eara  he  gathered, 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  off  them, 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Gave  the  first  feast  of  Mcmdatnin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 


A  Peolifio  Sheep. — The  Wicklow  (Ireland) 
Newsletter  says : 

"Mr.  John  Chapman,  of  Wicklow,  is  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  an  ewe  that  on  Monday  last 
yeaned  the  extraordinary  number  of  four  lambs; 
on  each  of  the  three  preceding  years  she  had  three 
lambs ;  and  two  lambs  each  for  the  three  years 
preceding  those ;  the  ewe  having  in  all  nineteen 
lambs,  slie  not  being  yet  seven  years  old.  It  is  re- 
markable that  some  of  her  lambs  are  equally  pro- 
lific, having  three  lambs  at  a  time." 
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Sometimes,  Messrs.  Editors,  human  subjects  are 
better  otf  because  no  physician  can  be  found  for 
tliem.  People  who  know  nofching  of  medicine  may 
refrain  from  interference  and  the  patient  may  re- 
cover more  quickly  under  the  let-alone  system, 
thaci  if  treated  by  a  regular  practitioner.  Still  no 
one  likes  to  live  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  aid. 
Our  domestic  animals,  however,  are  generally 
■without  the  benefit  of  medical  treatment  when 
sick,  and  worse  than  this,  every  one  seems  to  think 
himself  competent  to  doctor  the  poor  beasts  with- 
out reflecting  that  there  is  the  same  danger  in 
treating  animals  ignorantly  as  in  treating  human 
beings  ignorantly,  although,  of  course,  not  tlie 
same  responsibility,  and  the  ver}^  people  who  main- 
tain that  "Dr.  Let- Alone"  is  a  good  enough  doctor 
in  many  cases  for  human  subjects,  seem  to  be  very 
mucli  afraid  of  him  wlien  a  beast  is  found  to  be 
ailing.  Doubtless  every  farmer  should  learn  what 
he  can  of  veterinary  practice.  We  have  in  this 
country  few  regularly  educated  veterinary  sur- 
geons, and  in  most  cases  it  would  cost  more  than 
the  value  of  the  sick  animal  to  procure  their  ser- 
vices. Tlie  fanner  is  tlierefore  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  should  have  by  him  tlie  best  books 
that  lie  can  buy — study  them  carefully,  and  when 
a  beast  is  taken  ill,  watch  the  symptoms  closely, 
and  if  he  has  no  practitioner  near  him,  advise 
with  his  book-;,  and  act  as  he  would  if  he  found 
himself  alone  with  a  sick  child  or  a  sick  friend, 
useing  what  light  he  has,  and  above  all,  the  light  of 
common  sense^  remembering  always  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  is 
the  matter,  and  always  before  administering  a  re- 
medy, asking  himself  what  he  proposes  to  effect  by 
it.  if  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  what  disease 
he  is  to  treat,  he  cau  at  any  rate  treat  the  symp- 
toms if  alarming,  and  if  not,  he  has  always  "Dr. 
Let-Alone,"  and  ''Dr.  Nurse,"  and  "Dr.  Nourish- 
ment," and  "Dr.  Diet,"  and  "Dr.  Starvation,"  a 
large  but  not  a  toniiidable  army  of  M.  D.'s  to  fall 
back  ujion.  All  of  them,  too,  very  good  in  their 
w.ay.  If  he  has  more  confidence  in  a  neighbor's 
experience  and  judgment  tban  his  own,  let  him  at 
least  find  out  what  his  neighbor  proposes  to  effect 
by  his  treatment  and  by  his  prescriptions;  let  him 
ask  a  reason  for  the  treatment  proposed,  and  get  a 
good  reason  before  he  allows  any  experiments  to  be 
tried ;  let  him  beware  of  drugs  and  nasty  messes 
and  cruel  external  applications,  that  must  do  harm 
if  tliey  are  not  imperatively  called  for;  and  if  lie 
errs,  let  liim  err  on  tiie  side  of  mild  and  humane 
treatment.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean,  Messrs. 
Editors,  to  condemn  homely  remedies.  Tliey  are 
often  very  valuable.  Many  herbs — worm-wood 
for  instance,  witoh-hazel,  or  "witch-hopple,"  as 
they  call  it  in  tliis  neighborhood,  and  other  simples 
are  often  useful.  Still  the  doctor  who  prescril>ed 
fomentations  of  "  hot  water,  and  you  may  boil  any 
herb  in  it  you  like,"  was  not  very  far  wn)n</. 

Now,  ns  to  "Distemper,  "Horn  Ail"  and  "Hol- 
low Horn,"  all  the  same  I  believe,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  tiiere  is  no  disease  that  can  |)roperly  be  called* 
by  any  uf  these  names,  and  the  natuea  aeem  to  be 


used  indiscriuiiaately.  We  see  about  so  many 
times  every  year  remedies  proposed,  and  hear,  at 
least  I  do,  of  cases  in  our  own  districts.  Yet  ia 
wliat  book  except  the  one  you  mention  in  your 
April  number,  (Allen's)  of  any  authority,  is  the 
disease  mentioned  as  really  existing.  Mr.  Allen  ia 
a  man  of  experience  and  judgment,  but  not  a  veteri- 
narian, I  respect  him  very  much.  I  have  not  his 
book,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  whole 
quotations  in  your  A])ril  number,  except  the  first 
sentence,  irrational  and  absurd.  Of  the  symptoms 
mentioned,  "bloody  urine"  points  directly  to  dis- 
easeof  the  kidneys,  and  inflamnuition  of  the  kid- 
neys is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  among 
horned  cattle,  and  I  have  more  than  once  success- 
fully treated  cases  pronounced  "horn  distemper" — 
"the  eye  and  head  swollen" — a  distended  eye  indi- 
cates suffering  of  every  kind  and  from  every  cause. 
A  swollen  head  I  have  never  seen.  I  have  seen 
swellings  on  the  face  and  jaws,  but  always  plainly 
from  glandular  enlargements,  or  from  colds,  or 
bruises.  "Standing  with  the  head  against  the 
fence,"  "  eye  dull  and  sunken,"  both  indicating  that 
the  beast  is  "out  of  sorts,"  but  indicating  nothing 
more.  "Horns  cold."  Here  M"e  have  the  great 
trouble.  "Horns  Aoi"  is  just  as  bad.  Unlucky  is 
the  poor  brute  that  has  hot  horns  or  cold  horns. 
He  may  well  wish  he  had  no  horns  at  all.  Will 
the  niiiss  of  my  brother  farmers  ever  learn  that  the 
heat  or  coldness  of  the  horns  or  ears  tells  no  more 
than  that  the  circulation  is  impeded  or  unnaturally 
accelerated.  "Udder  swollen,"  perhaps  milh.  I 
like  to  see  them  swollen — ()erhaps  Garget — which 
every  farmer  ought  to  know  liow  to  treat,  but 
which  is  not  so  pleasant.  "Shaking  the  head," 
perhaps  a  fly  is  in  the  nostril,  perhaps  tlie  beast 
has  received  a  blow,  perhaps  it  is  in  pain,  perhaps 
feverish,  perha[)S  inflammation  of  the  brain — this 
fortunately  very  rarely — perhaps  inflammation  of 
the  frontal  sinuses — this  also  rarely,  and  not  to  be 
reached  by  any  of  the  so  called  "  remedies  for 
horn  distemper,"  of  which,  most  that  I  have  seen, 
are  barbarous,  creating  rather  than  allaying  in- 
flammation. Many  silly  and  more  disgu-itiug.  I 
have  known  men  to  say  '■'it  tons  horn  distemj?er, 
for  we  bored  the  horn  and  it  was  hollow."  Did. 
any  body  ever  see  a  solid  horn?  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  solid,  could  you  make  it  so  by  boring  a  hole 
in  it  and  putting  in  pepper  or  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine? 

The  fact  is  that  many  who  ought  to  know  better, 
call  everything  "liorn  distemper"  or  "hollow 
horn,"  when,  as  Mr.  Allen  very  .sensibly  says,  it  is 
often  "  ludlow  stomach,"  to  be  cured  by  poultices 
of  meal  applied  internally,  or  else  simple  fever,  or 
indigestion,  or  often  disorder  of  the  kidneys.  But 
this  letter  is  too  long.  You  must  excuse  me  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  Messsrs.  Editors,  I  breed  good 
cattle  and  love  cattle,  and  as  there  is  no  veterinary 
surgeon  within  a  hundred  miles  of  me,  I  have  to 
treat  my  own  cattle  when  ill,  which  I  am  thankful 
is  not  often. 

Let  me  conclude  by  advising  every  farmer  to 
keep  by  them  a  copy  of  Youatt's  book,  or  Dadd's, 
or  both,  and  to  buy  Dadd's,  if  only  to  read  the  ad- 
mirable ch.'i|)ter  on  "Horn  Ail,"  which  I  think  will 
convince  him  that  there  is  no  »iirh  thing.  Indeed, 
Messrs.  Editors,  I  wish  you  would,  with  Dr.  Dad<l'8 
permission,  publish  that  chapter.  P.  Q. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  BY  S.  W. 


I  HAVE  read  twice  over  in  tlie  March  Farmer 
Mr.  RussEix's  remarks  and  your  rejoinder  on  the 
*' Action  ot  Manures."     So  far  as  Indian  corn  is  in 
question,  I  think  Mr.  R.  is  not  borne  out  in  his 
theory  that   "kite  crops  require  less  ammonia  in 
the  soil  tlian  early  crops;"  nor  that  Indian  corn 
requires,  for  a  maximum  crop,   more   phosphoric 
acid  than  is  contained  in  stall  manure  sufficient  to 
supply   irs   ammonia.     I   invariably    plant    sweet 
corn,  early  and  late,  for  family  use,  planting  the 
earliest  on  the  soil  rhat  is  least  manured,  and  late 
on  the  richest,   well-manured   soil,  yet  the  early 
planted   always  attains  the   most   stalk    and    the 
largest  ears.     I  have  had  corn  planted  on  the  5tli 
of  July  perfect  its  ears  before  the  frosts  of  Octo- 
ber, but  it  was  not  as  tall  nor  were  the  ears  so 
large  as  the  earlier  planted :    had   the  soil  been 
pooi-er  it   would  have  been   a  failure.     In  fact,  I 
have  found  tiiat  success  in  growing  a  late  crop  of 
Indian  corn  depended  more  on  the  season  than  on 
the  manure;  and   that  a  deeply-tilled   and   well- 
manured  soil  alone  enables  the  late  i)lants  to  stand 
the  drouths  of  July  and  August.     It  is  evidently 
Nature's  design  that  Indian  corn  should  be  forward 
enough  fur  the  drouths  of  summer  to  aid  and  per- 
fect its  cereal  yield.     I  have  often  seen  the  growth 
of  late  planted  corn  retarded  by  the  same  hot,  dry 
weather  that  was  perfecting  the  early-planted  corn. 
Mr.  R.  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  roots  re- 
quire as  much  aminonia  in  the  soil  as  the  wheat 
crop.     A  soil   may  be  too  rich  in  ammonia  for  a 
maximum  wheat  crop,  but  not  for  Wuzrel  beets  or 
Indian  corn. 

"shall  we  keep  sheep  or  cows?" 
The  "leader"  in  the  March  Farmer  is  a  full  and 
condensed  argument  in  favor  of  both.  One  word 
more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  making  cheese  on 
grain  farms:  In  the  first  place,  they  will  sell  green 
from  one  to  three  cents  a  pound  higher  than  in  the 
dairy  districts,  for  home  use;  then  to  make  up  for 
the  green  pastures  of  the  dairy  region  proper:  a 
patch  of  Ohio  corn,  sown  in  drills  for  soiling, 
would  be  an  inexpensive  equivalent  for  good  pas- 
turage. Again,  as  much  clover  and  timothy  ha}' 
may  be  cut  to  the  acre  in  the  grain  region  as  in 
tlie  grass,  if  the  soil  is  as  well  treated.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  so  little  cheese  is  made  in  a 
grain-growing  region:  one  is  the  want  of  knowing 
how  and  the  lack  of  conveniencies;  the  other,  the 
habitual  neglect  of  the  cows.  Many  farmers  keep 
their  cows  half  the  winter  at  the  straw-stack; 
hence  tliey  come  out  spring  poor,  and  before  they 
recuperate  so  as  to  give  a  full  mess  of  milk,  the 
drouth  comes,  pasture  dries  up,  and  four  or  five 
0OW8  are  often  milked  into  one  pail. 

HOW  TO  GEOW  SOUND  PEAS — PEA  COFFEE. 

A  farmer  who  has  grown  the  best  imitation  of 
Java  coifee  in  the  shape  of  peas,  says  tliat  his  seed 
peas  were  large  and  white,  but  full  of  bugs.  Before 
sowing  he  put  them  into  a  basket  and  dipped  them 
into  boiling  water;  as  the  basket  was  directly 
lifted  and  the  water  drained  off,  the  animal  life 
only  was  killed.  The  peas  were  sown  the  next  day, 
pretty  thick.  The  result  was  that  he  had  a  good 
crop  of  beautiful  white  peas,  entirely  free  from 
bugs.    The  small  gray  pea  is  not  lit  for  coffee. 


Tlie  white  field  pea  and  the  larger  Marrowfat  are 
mucli  riclier.  The  coffee  flavor  is  only  obtained 
from  peas  thoroughly  parched  and  not  burned. 
With  cream  and  sugar,  such  coffee  will  agreeabhr 
disappoint  old  coffee-drinkers  long  confined  to  tlub 
ground  coffee  of  the  sliops.  But  "those  who  drink 
cofiee  for  its  stimulus  alone,  should,  like  the 
Spanish  sailors,  put,  a  little  rum  '■'■  agnadente"  in 
it.     They  say  it  thus  "  cheers  without'inebriating." 

THE    "farmer's"    subscribers. 

An  old  reader  of  the  Farmer^  who  once  prized 
its  truly  practical  lessons  on  farm  economy  above 
those  of  any  other  paper,  now  ceases  to  subscribe 
for  it,  although  he  confesses  that  it  is  at  the  head 
of  the  agricultural  press  in  the  late  discoveriea 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  science  of  true 
farming.  His  sole  excuse  for  not  now  taking  the 
paper  is,  that  he  has  quit  farming  and  gone  into 
merchandise.  Per  contra:  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  sent  for  the  back  volumes  of  the  Farmer  that 
he  may  have  at  band  the  best  authority  in  practi- 
cal farming  and  gardening.  This  man,  call  him 
"  fancy  farmer,"  if  you  please,  or  "book  farmer," 
he  will  always  have  fancy  and  enthusiasm  enough 
to  lighten  his  labors,  while  the  mere  drudge,  who 
sees  nothing  worth  having  in  growing  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  but  the  dollars  they  are  to  put  in  hia 
pockets,  will  go  down  to  his  grave  a  poor  creature, 
unwept  and  unhonored  even  by  those  who  inherit 
his  dear-bought  wealth. 


TESTING    THE    QUALITY    OF    MILK. 

A  SIMPLE  and  reliable  method  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  butter  in  milk  would  be  of  great 
service.  Many  lactometers  have  been  invented, 
but  upon  trial  have  proved  unreliable.  M.  Mak- 
OHARD  has  lately  devised  a  method  which  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  butter  in  milk  with  great 
accuracy.    It  is  as  follows : 

To  a  certain  volume  of  milk  in  a  long  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  add  an  equal  volume  uf  ether  (having 
previously  rendered  the  milk  slightly  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash.)  The  same  volume  of  alcohol  as 
that  of  the  ether  employed  is  then  added,  the 
proper  quantities  of  milk,  ether  and  alcohol  to  be 
used  being  indicated  by  three  mfwks  on  t)ie  tube. 
After  each  addition  to  the  milk,  the  tube  is  to  be 
well  shaken  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  time 
it  is  to  be  firmly  closed  with  the  thumb  of  the 
hand  holding  it.  The  alcohol  having  been  added 
and  the  contents  of  the  tube  finally  well  shaken  it 
is  then  only  necessary  to  immerse  the  tube  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water  (the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  about  100  ^  F.),  when  an  oily 
layer  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture  in 
the  tube,  and  its  thickness  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  richness  of  the  milk  in  butter.  By 
having  a  graduated  sliding  scale,  whose  divisions 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  volume  of  milk  em- 
ployed, and  this  latter  to  a  pint  or  quart,  the 
amount  of  butter  in  either  quantity  of  milk  can  be 
known  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Wash  for  Buildings.— The  following  recipe  for  making 
•whitewash  was  given  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  sometime 
a^o.  It  is  now  "  going  the  rounds,"  and  may  at  this  time 
not  inappropriately  form  an  item  in  our  "Spirit  of  the 
Agricultural  Press:" 

"  Tdke  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water;  put  into  it 
half  a  bushel  of  quick  lime,  and  slack  it  bv  pouring  over 
ic  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  four  or  live  inches 
deep,  and  stirring  it  until  it  is  slaked.  Dissolve  in  water 
and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol,) 
and  one  pound  of  common  salt,  which  will  cause  the  wash 
to  harden  on  the  woodwork  in  a  few  days;  add  sufficient 
■water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  whitew.ish. 
To  make  the  above  wash  of  a  jjleasant  cream  color,  add 
three  pounds  of  yellow  ocliie.  For  ftvvvn  color,  add  four 
pounds  umber,  one  pound  Indian  red,  and  one  pound  of 
lam]i  black.  For  gray  or  stone  color,  add  four  pounds 
raw  umber  and  two  pounds  lamp-black. 

"The  foUowinor  is  the  formula  for  the  whitewash  used 
for  the  minor  buildings  coiinected  with  the  President's 
residence  at  Washington,  D.  C,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternallv:  Slack  six  pounds  of  lime  in  hot  water,  covered 
from  the  air.  Pass  it  through  a  seive  in  a  liquid  state. 
Add  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  whiting  or  the  same 
quantity  of  pulverized  burnt  alum,  one  pound  of  white 
sugar,  three  pints  of  rice  flour  made  into  a  paste  and  one 
pound  of  glue  (liirht  colored).  Add  tive  gallons  of  boil- 
ing water  to  the  "whole  mixture.  Apply  it  warm  to  the 
outside  of  buildings,  and  cold  on  the  inside.  One  pint 
will  cover  a  square  yard  of  outside  work." 

Cotton  in  Illinois.— The  editor  of  the  Illinois  Farmer 
says  cotton  "  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  regular  crops 
in  all  that  part  of  the  State  south  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  and  small  patches  will  be  planted  north  of  that 
point."  Having  visited  the  cotton  regions  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  last  season,  he  gives  directions  for  its 
culture.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart,  using  plenty  of  seed  and  thinning  out  the 
plants  six  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Close 
planting  dwarfs  the  plants  and  favors  maturity.  The 
young  plants  make  little  progress  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  in  weedy  lands  the  weeds  would  make  bad  work  with 
the  crops.  To  avoid  this,  "  scraping,"  as  it  is  called  in 
the  South,  is  resorted  to.  This  is  simply  hoeing  and 
scraping  away  the  weeds  from  each  side  of  the  rows,  but 
with  our  improved  cultivators  this  is  not  needed.  It  is 
probable,  he  says,  that  topping  may  be  beneficial  by 
hastening  the  maturity  of  the  crop. 

How   WIDB   APART  SHOULD   ApPLE  TrEES  BE  Set?— The 

Gardener's  Monthly  states  that  this  question  was  discus- 
sed at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers  Society  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Some  members  allowed  their 
trees  to  branch  from  the  ground,  and  never  cultivated 
about  them.  Those  thought  twenty  feet  apart  sufficient. 
Others,  who  insisted  on  cultivating  the  trees,  and  had  to 
trim  high  for  this  purpose,  advocated  thirty  feet.  The 
question  was  finally  decided  by  vote,  as  follows:  For  40 
teet  apart,  one  vote :  for  S3  feet,  6  votes ;  30  feet,  9  votes; 
25  feet,  70  votes ;  20  feet,  3  votes. 

Clover  Seed  in  England. —The  London  Fanners' 
Magazine  says:  "Fine  red  clover  seed  is  so  scarce  that 
extravagant  prices  have  been  paid  for  it,  say  90s.  per  cwt. 
(say  111  per  bushel  in  gold,  or  $17  in  our  currency), 
while  some  is  only  worth  40  shillings.  Good  American 
is  worth  .'iOs.a.")2s,  per  cwt.;  and  there  has  been  free  ship- 
ments to  France  in  consequence  of  a  bad  crop  there." 


Canada  Barley. — The  Country  Geniltntan  recently 
remarked:  "  Out  of  the  2,814,700  bushels  of  barley  re- 
ceived here  (Albany),  only  about  500,000  are  produced 
b}'  our  own  farmers.  Why  should  they  abandon  its  cul- 
ture thus  largely  to  the  Canadians?"  The  Hon.  George 
Geddes,  in  reply  to  this  question,  alludes  to  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty,  by  which  Canadian  barley  can  be  brought 
here  free  of  duty.  But  surely  this  is  no  answer  to  the 
question,  for  the  same  is  true  of  other  grains.  Another 
reason  assigned  is  that  "  barley  grows  best  on  heavy  soils 
in  a  cold  damp  climate,  and  in  much  of  Canada  all  these 
eciuditions  are  found."  Mr.  Geddes  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience,  and  his  statement's  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. But  is  there  not  some  mistake  in  regard  to 
barley  growing  best  on  heavy  soils  ?  We  have  always 
supposed  that  it  did  best  on  rather  light,  warm,  active 
soils.  That  it  will  do  well  on  heavy  soils  that  are  brought 
into  a  fine  mellow  condition  we  know,  but  with  ordinary 
cultivation  a  lighter  soil  we  supposed  was  preferable. 

Clover  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, observes,  truly,  that  the  seed  of  the  large  or  late 
clover  is  difficult  to  obtain,  even  at  much  higher  rates 
than  the  small  kind.  He  says  a  neighbor  of  bis  in 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  T.,  raises  it  very  successfully  by  pastur- 
ing the  clover  quite  close  till  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  then,  after  cutting  or  digging  up  all  docks  or  other 
weeds,  allows  it  to  go  to  seed.  It  then  ripens  about  the 
right  time  in  September  to  fill  well.  He  has  averaged 
five  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  for  several  years. 

Hog  Cholera. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, states  that  he  and  his  neighbors  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  treating  this  disease,  as  follows :  He  pounded 
together  four  ounces  of  copperas,  four  ounces  of  cooking 
soda,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  gave  each  hog  a 
tablespoonful  twice  a  week  in  its  feed. 

Illinois  Farms. — The  sales  of  lands  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  are  now  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  Illinois  Farmer  says  "things  now 
look  as  though  we  are  on  the  eve  of  tne  largest  immi- 
gration of  farmers  to  the  State  that  has  yet  occurred. 
Let  them  come.  With  the  present  price  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, farming  land  must  advance." 

Fat  PiiKKP.— The  Country  Gentleman  states  that  J. 
WiNNE,  of  Albany  Co.,  lately  sold  453  head  of  sheep  at 
an  average  price  of  $11. 75  per  head.  Of  this  number, 
414  weighed  156  pounds  each  before  leaving  Mr.  W.'s 
farm.  They  were  Leicesters  and  crosses  of  that  breed, 
purchased  in  Canada  West  last  fall. 

Morgan's  Improved  Harrow. — John  Jodnston,  in  the 
Country  GentLman,  speaks  highly  of  this  new  harrow. 
He  says  "it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  any  harrow 
he  ever  saw."  It  will  do  double  the  work  of  the  Scotch 
harrow  in  the  same  time  and  do  it  bettor,  and  not  any 
harder  for  the  team. 

Bkans.— The  same  writer,  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  beans,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  "  Medium"  is  the  most  profitable  variety  of  bean 
in  this  section.  It  ripens  early  and  more  easily  than  any 
other  kind,  and  the  crop  is  off  in  time  for  sowing  fall 
wheat. 
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WALKS    AND    TALKS    IN    THE    GARDEN-NO.    1. 


We  have  been  requested  by  on©  of  our  most  en- 
thusiastic horticulturists  to  continue  our  "  Walks 
and  Talks  in  the  Garden."  We  hope  to  continue 
our  "  walks  "  in  a  garden  for  some  time,  but  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
"talks."  Solomon  says,  "In  all  laior  there  is 
profit:  but  the  falh  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to 
penury."  The  man  given  to  talking  wastes  not 
only  his  own  time,  but  the  time  of  those  who  listen 
to  him.  It  would  be  very  poor  policy  to  let  a  story- 
teller work  with  a  gang  of  men,  even  if  he  would 
work  for  nothing.  Better  pay  him  to  stay  at 
home.  Such  a  man  should  be  "  sent  to  Coventry  " 
during  the  busy  season. 

"  But  let  us  go  and  look  at  the  hot-beds.  Shut  up 
this  bright  morning !  that  should  not  be.  Push 
down  the  sash.  Just  as  1  feared.  These  young 
cucumber  plants  are  all  dead.  The  hot  sun  in  this 
close  atmosphere  has  been  too  much  for  them.  If 
we  had  been  working  instead  of  talking  this  had 
not  been.  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it  now  ;  we 
must  plant  again.  A  minute's  labor  would  have 
saved  all  this  trouble  and  delay." 

"  A  [)retty  good  joke,  especially  as  last  month  in 
the  Farmer  you  insisted  so  much  on  the  necessity 
of  ventilation  and  shading  on  warm  days,  and 
here  on  my  first  visit  I  find  your  hot  bed  closed, 
with  the  sun  shining  bright,  and  the  plants  killed 
by  the  heat  and  steam  !  I  always  heard  that  edi- 
tors could  preach  better  than  they  could  practice. 
Your  young  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  are 
drawn  up  too  much  by  the  heat;  half  an  hour 
longer  and  they,  too,  would  have  perished !  But, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  few  plants  in  a  week  or  two  I 
will  say  nothing  about  it !  " 


"  There  was  a  sharp  frost  this  morning,  and  I 
noticed  a  fact  that  shows  the  advantage  of  ever- 
greens for  shelter.  I  was  raking  the  graveled 
walk,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  garden  sheltered 
by  an  arbor  vitiB  hedge  there  was  little  or  no  frost, 
but  on  coming  down  the  walk  to  where  the  hedge 


is  of  osage  orange  the  gravel  was  frozen  so  hard 
tliat  I  had  to  give  up  the  job.  The  hedge  in  both 
cases  is  the  same  distance  from  the  walk,  say  50 
yards,  and  there  is  nothing  that  could  make  the 
ditierence  except  the  increased  shelter  afforded  by 

the  Arbor  vitse." 

"  Last  year  we  had  excellent  success  in  raising 
melons.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
Below  some  of  the  drills  we  put  some  manure, 
tliinking  it  would  forward  the  plants,  but  I  could 
see  very  little  difference.  We  put  a  box,  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  8  by  10,  over  each  hill.  The 
boxes  cost  but  little,  and  will  last  for  years.     Here 


is  one.  The  tvro  siues  are  a  little  higher  than  the 
ends,  with  a  groove  for  the  glass  to  slide  up  and 
down  in." 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  forget  to  draw  out  the  glass 
a  few  iuches  on  warm  days  to  ventilate?  Any 
old  box  that  will  keep  off  the  winds  is  a  great  help, 
and  you  can  throw  something  over  it  when  there 
is  danger  of  frost.  The  b6xes,  too,  whether  cov- 
ered with  glass  or  not  seem  to  keep  off  the  bug 
from  cucumbers,  &c." 

"Black  hellibore  powder  is  the  best  thing  to 
drive  away  the  bugs,  and  also  to  kill  the  worms  on 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  I  mix  it  with 
a  little  sulphur  and  dust  it  with  a  dredger  on  the 
leaves  while  the  dew  is  on.  With  succulent  plants, 
however,  vigorous  groicth  is  the  grand  means  of 
preventing  injury  from  insects.  Let  the  soil  be 
warm,  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  plants 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  the  bugs  can  easily 
be  kept  under  by  an  occasional  application  of  the 
thum  and  finger  machine.  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  raising  to- 
bacco, and  he  says  the  "  worm"  seldom  does  much 
damage  when  the  crop  is  strong.  It  is  the  weak 
plants  that  suffer.  The  reason  is,  he  thinks,  tliat 
the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  leaves  are  thick  and  strong 
the  sun  does  not  hatch  the  eggs  till  the  plants  are 
so  far  advanced  that  the  worms  can  do  little  harm." 

"Vigorous  and  rapid  growth  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  gardener.  Not  only  on  account  of  the 
improved  quality  and  quantity  of  the  vegetables 
themselves,  but  as  a  means  of  preventing,  injury 
from  grubs,  insects,  mildew,  «Ssc." 
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*'  Tomatoes  are. perhaps  an  exception.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  get  the  ground  too  rich,  especially  if  you 
■wish  them  early.  But  for  melons,  squash,  cucum- 
bers, beets,  parsneps,  «&c.,  you  need  plenty  of 
manure." 

"  Tiie  hoe  13  a  great  fertilizer.  We  use  it  to  kill 
weeds,  but  it  enriches  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  spade  and  the  fork. 
But  do  not  dig  or  hoe  when  the  ground  is  wet,  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  a  border  where 
early  plants  have  been  raised  for  some  years,  but 
the  soil  is  now  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  into 
good  working  order,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  as- 
sign for  this  is  that  it  has  been  dug  in  the  spring  for 
some  years,  before  the  ground  was  dry  enough  to 
work  properly.  Land  worked  when  wet  bakes  and 
packs,  and  does  not  recover  from  it  during  the 
whole  season." 

"Last  spring  I  set  out  fifty  or  sixty  peach  tree?, 
and  design  to  train  them  so  low  that  the  branches 
can  be  bent  down  and  pegged  to  the  ground  so  that 
the  snow  will  protect  them.  When  I  set  them  out 
I  cut  several  of  them  back  to  within  five  or  six 
inchea  of  the>  ground.  I  was  a  little  fearful  that 
they  would  not  grow,  but  all  except  one  threw  out 
nice,  vigorous  shoots  and  made  a  good  growth. 
This  morningl  have  been  thinning  out  all  the  wood 
that  is  not  wanted,  and  shortening-in  the  shoots  to 
a  few  inches.  "While  I  was  doing  it,  a  Scotch  gar- 
dener passed  by  and  said  that  in  Scotland  they  train 
peaches  on  a  kind  of  slanting  trellis  and  cover  them 
with  straw  in  the  winter." 

"  It  won't  pay  in  tliis  country." 

"For  general  culture,  certainly  not ;  but  when 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  few  peaches  for  your 
own  use,  it  pays  to  take  a  little  extra  pains." 

"  I  have  just  been  sowing  some  peas,  and  after 
covering  them  commenced  to  rake  the  surface 
smooth  and  nice,  with  never  a  stone  or  a  foot  mark 
visible,  but  soon  gave  it  np!  It  takes  too  much 
time.  It  looks  very  pretty,  but  then  it  is  only  for 
a  few  days.  The  [peas  will  soon  be  np,  and  need 
hoeing,  and  then  the  ground  not  raked  will  look 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  other." 

"  Raking  is  all  very  well  if  you  can  afford  the 
time,  and  do  not  neglect  the  more  important  opera- 
tions of  digging  and  hoeing.  Let  these  be  thorough- 
ly done,  and  then  you  may  rake  if  you  wish.  In 
sowing  small  seeds  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  sur- 
face fine  and  smooth,  especially  if  you  sow  broad- 
oast:  but  for  such  crops  as  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
corn,  &c.,  it  is  not  essential." 


A   BOWEB    BOUND    A    TEEE    STUMP. 


A  correspondent  of  tlie  London  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture says ,  "  It  sometimes  happens,  when  trees 
are  cut  down  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  that 


'^^S'^t^i 


FlO.    1. — TREK  STTTMP   PREPARINO   FOR   A   JSDWEE 

they  send  up  shoots  all  around  the  stumps.  On* 
mode  of  overcoming  this  evil,  or  rather  of  con  vertint 
an  object  of  annoyance  into  an  object  of  utility  anc 
ornament,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  sketches 
Fig.  1  shows  the  stump  of  a  tree  (Ash)  with  thi 
young  branches  grown  up  round  it;  and  ,;^.  2 
illustrates  the  fashion  in  which  these  branches  msj 
be  made  to  form  an  elegant  canopy  to  one  of  th( 
most  natural  of  rustic  seats — the  stump  of  the  tree 
which  may,  however,  be  provided  with  a  soft  cush- 
ion if  required.  The  branches  need  simply  to  b( 
tied  together  by  means  ot  wire ;  and  if  a  few  plants 
of  Ivy  and  Brier,  with  one  or  two  of  the  more 
choice  climing  Roses  are  planted  around  the  base 
the  whole  would  soon  become  very  compact  anc 
beautiful.  The  wires  should  not  be  tied  tightly, 
lest  they  should  cut  the  branches  in  the  course  ol 
time ;  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  ordinary  string 


FlO.   2.— TUB  BAMK   MORE   ADVANCED. 

ties  would  be  preferable."  Instead  of  the  English 
ivy,  which  does  not  stand  our  winters,  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper,  {Ampelopsis  hederacea,)  may  be 
planted.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity  and  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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GRANT  TH0RBT7EN. 


As  a  cotemporary  well  says,  one  can  not  but 
confess  a  sensation  of  surprise  at  hearing  of  Gkant 
Thorbuen's  death.  It  is  true  he  was  very  old 
(ninety  years),  but  he  has  been  so  active,  and  kept 
liimself  so  continually 
before  the  world  by  hia 
pen  — had,  in  fact,  be- 
come such  a  fixture  in 
the  present  age,  that  we 
had  half  forgot  that  ho 
was  mortal.  Now  peo- 
ple meet  at  the  street 
corners  and  say,  "Well, 
the  old  man  has  gone 
at  last  I  He  was  a  live 
man  in  his  day"— and 
80  he  was:  a  cannie 
Scot,  full  of  shrewd  hu- 
mor, deep  penetration, 
and  an  ambition  to  be 
something  more  than  a 
mere  stick  in  the  world. 

The  London  Journal 
of  Horticulture  gives 
the  following  sketch  of 
Grant  Thorburn,  "  the 
real  Lawrie  Todd." 

It    was    somewhere 
about  the  year  1833  or 
1884,  that  we  met  in 
the  quadrangle  of  Edin- 
burgh University  a  wee     _ 
wee  man,  about  4  feet  ,^ 
10  inches  high,  clothed  ^ 
in  very  long  garments,      '^ 


the    skirts     of    which 
reached  to  his  ankles, 
and  a  very  low-crown- 
ed   and     very    broad- 
brimmed  hat  upon  his 
head.    His  feet,  like  the 
brim  of  his  bat,   were 
out  ot  all  proportion  to 
his  body,  for  they  were 
very    large    and    very 
long ;  but  beneath  that 
broad  brim  there  shone 
a  beaming  countenance, 
full  of  intelligence,  be- 
nignity and  playful  hu 
mor.     It  needed  not  to 
have  his  name  announc 
ed,  for  the   world   had 
been    made    familiar   with  his 


portrait  through 
Fraserh  Magazine,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  recognising  the  living  image  of  Grant  Thor- 

BURN. 

•    Our  woodcut  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  that  origi- 
nal, and  we  learned  that  he  was  the  model  fi'om 


whom  Gait  sketched  his  "Lawrie  Todd."  That 
sketch  by  no  means  pleased  the  model ;  it  contain- 
ed, he  says,  "scraps  and  mutilated  extracts"  of  his 
history,  and,  as  he  proceeds,  "1  have  always  found 
that  whatever  business  was  laid  to  my  hand,  was 
best  done  when  I  attended  to  it  myself:"  there- 
fore, "  I  think  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  state  the 
simple  truth  ;"  and  we 
owe  Grant  Thorburn 
no  merely  customary 
thanks  for  having  paid 
that  which  he  consid- 
ered a  debt  due  to  him- 
self, for  he  has  left 
more  than  one  most 
amusing  and  most  iu- 
structive  record  how 
he,  an  emigrant  nailer, 
"landed  on  Governeur's 
"Wharf,  New  York, with 
only  tln-ee  cents  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  nail- 
hammer  in  bis  hand, 
and  rose  to  have  a 
seedsman's  establish- 
ment tlie  most  exten- 
sive in  America."  This 
suggests  tlie  inquiry, 
How  was  it  brought 
about?"  We  will  en- 
deavor to  show  in  his 
own  words. 

"  I  was  born  in  Dal- 
keith on  the  18th  of 
February,  17Y3.  My 
fatlier  was  poor,  (some 
are  cursed  with  rich 
fathers,)  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, and  by  trade 
a  nail-maker.  He  was 
a  very  strict  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  a  Cove- 
nanter, and  like  his 
neighbor  and  proto- 
type, Davie,  the  father 
of  Jeannie  Deans,  an 
Iionest  man.  Our  cot- 
tage stood  within  two 
miles  of  Davie  Dean's 
farm,  within  three  of 
the  Laird  of  Dumbie- 
dike's  mansion,"  im- 
mortalized in  the 
"  Heart  of  Mid-Lothi- 
an." 

g  over  the  inci- 
his  youth,  and 
erged  upon  man- 
hood, he  relates,  "In 
tlie  ye.fir  1792,  when  the 
French  Revolution  had 
fairly  commenced,  .and  the  pulpit  and  press  were 
teeming  with  Reform,  I  joined  the  S<icieties  of 
what  were  then  called  the  '  Friends  of  the  People,' 
and  in  London  were  termed  '  The  Corresponding 
Societies,'  whose  ostensible  motive  was  to  obtain 
the  reform  of  parliament  by  a  more  equal  repre- 
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sentation  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1793,  with  seven- 
teen more  of  the  members  of  the  said  society  in 
Dalkeith,  I  was  marclied  a  ])risoner  into  Edinburgli. 
We  enteivd  the  town  marshaled  two  and  two 
throngh  a  concourse  of  pe-ple,  one  woman  among 
■whom,  when  slie  saw  me  bringing  up  the  rear  rank, 
exclaimed  in  her  broad  Scotlisli  dialect,  'The 
Losli  presarve  us!  if  the  king  be  afraid  of  sic  a 
little  fellow  as  that,  I  dunna  ken  what  will  become 
of  him  ! '  " 

"Tlie  little  fellow  was  examined  and  discharged 
by  the  m.'tgisi rates;  but  either  he  feared  he  might 
be  led  into  overt  acts  of  reform,  or  he  was  resolved 
to  live  where  tliere  was  po  king  to  fear  or  make 
afraid — at  all  events  he  sailed  for  New  York  with 
his  brother  in  1794.  When  they  arrived  they 
coiild  not  land  on  account  of  the  expense  of  living 
on  shore,  for  they  bad  but  six  and  a  half  cents  be- 
tween them.  So  says  our  tiero,  "  My  brother  and 
I  sat  down  on  the  deck,  his  feet  against  my  feet, 
and  a  wooden  bowl  of  potatoes  between  our  legs, 
and  began  to  scrape  the  skins  otf  from  the  pota- 
toes. Wliilst  thus  employed,  a  hardware  merchant 
came  on  board  and  enquired  if  there  were  any  nail 
makers?  I  caught  the  Avord,  and  answered  I  was 
one.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  looking  down  on  me 
inquired,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  '  Can  you  make 
nails?'  I  answered  quickly,  'I  would  wager  six- 
pence, (all  I  bad.)  I  would  make  more  nails  in  a 
day  than  any  man  in  the  country.'  "  Thorburn 
knew-  he  could  make  8320  nails  between  6  a.  m. 
and  9  p.  m.,  so  he  was  tolerably  sure  of  a  triumph. 
Thorburn  and  his  brother  were  hired  ;  they  were 
industrious,  obliging,  God-fearing  young  men,  so 
they  were  resi)ected  and  prospered;  but  we  must 
pass  on  to  1802,  when  he  thus  proceeds,  "About 
this  time  tlie  Ladies  of  New  York  were  beginning 
to  show  their  taste  for  flowers  ;  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  wiien  the  plants  wanted  shifting,  prepara- 
tory to  being  placed  in  the  ])arlor,  I  was  often 
a-ked,  (for  he  then  kept  a  grocer's  shop)  for  pots 
of  a  liandsomer  quality  than  the  usual  red  earthen 
ware.  It  came  into  my  mind  to  paint  some  of  my 
common  flower  pots  with  green  varnish  paint. 
They  sold  fast,  and  to  good  advantage.  In  the 
April  following  I  observed  a  man  for  the  first  time 
selling,  flower  plants  in  the  Fly  Market.  As  I 
pa.s3ed  along  I  took  a  leaf,  and  rubbing  it  between 
my  finger  and  thumb,  asked  him  for  its  name.  He 
answered,  'a  Geranium.'  Tins,  as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  there  was 
a  Geranium  in  the  world." 

Thorburn  bought  two  of  those  Ger.aniums,  sold 
them  speedily  in  his  "  green  varnished  pots,"  and 
soon  fountl  that  it  was  a  ready,  profitable  trade, 
and  that  purcliasers  asked  for  seeds.  This  .set  him 
» thinking  that  if  I  could  get  seeds  I  would  be  able 
to  sell  them  ;  but  here  lay  the  ditficulty,  as  no  one 
sold  see<ls  in  New  York  !  "  He  soon  arranged 
with  the  man  "in  t!ie  Fly  M,arket"  to  stay  at  home 
and  grow  plants  and  seeds,  whilst  he,  Thorburn, 
opened  a  shop  and  .sold  them.  Btit  war  broke  out ; 
he  attempted  to  grow  seeds,  failed,  and  in  1815  was 
released  a  whitewashed  bankrupt,  with  a  family  to 
support,  and  but  twelve  dollars  with  which  to  be- 
gin life  again. 

"  Lawrie  Todd"  was  not  the  man  to  be  cast  down, 
for  he  through  life  strove  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  one  passage  in  his  morning  of  life  Is  a  fair  illus- 


tration of  the  whole  until  the  shades  of  its  night 
closed,  so  we  will  quote  but  one — 

"One  Sabbath  morning  some  young  men  of  our 
passengers  called  at  my  lodgings.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  to-day?' said  they. 
"'To  church,'  said  I. 
"  '  Oh !'  sjiid  tliey,  'let  us  go  to  Long  Island,  and 
take  a  stroll  in  the  fields.     Our  hecdtii  requires  ex- 
ercise after  being  so  long  on  ship-board.' 

"  '  You  may  go  where  you  please,'  said  I,  'but 
T  go  to  church.  The  last  words  my  father  spoke 
as  we  parted  on  the  shore  of  Scotland,  were,  "Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day!'  I  have  not  so  soon 
forgotten  his  words.' 

"Tliey  went  to  the  fields,  I  went  to  church; 
they  spent  a  few  shillings,  I  put  a  penny  in  the 
plate.  Some  of  them  earned  nine  or  ten  dollnrs  a 
week;  I  only  received  five  and  a  half.  They 
would  get  a  light  wngon,  drive  off  with  some  young 
ladies,  spend  five  or  six  dollars,  get  caught  in  a 
tliunder  shower — fineclothes  and  hats  .all  spoiled — 
CI 'me  home  li.alt'  drunk-,  rise  at  eiglit  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  with  aching  bones,  sore  heads, 
down  cast  looks,  and  guilty  conscience.  I  went  to 
church,  rose  at  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  sound  head,  bones  and  body  refrts'ied  and 
rested,  entered  the  labors  of  the  week  with  a 
clear  liead  and  quiet  conscience.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  they  had  fine  clothes,  fine  hat.«,  and  pow- 
dered heads,  but  I  had  a  hundred  hard  dollars  in 
the  corner  of  my  trunk.  They,  having  lived  fast, 
all  died  young;  while  I,  in  consequence  of  my 
regular  living,  have  not  been  confined  a  day  hy 
sickness  in  fifty  years." 

In  1815,  a  friend  having  lent  him  $500,  Thorbarn 
again  connnenced  business  as  a  seedsman,  and  from 
tiiat  tniie  his  life  was  a  long  succession  of  prosperous 
and  ha])py  years. 

The  following  example  of  his  "Advertisement" 
in  the  public  papers,  is  both  characteristic  and 
historic. 

"  In  1799  the  subscriber  commenced  business  with 
three  pots  of  Geraniums,  a  monthly  rose,  and  $15 
worth  of  seed.  The  seeds  grew  till  they  filled  the 
whole  continent — the  Rose  blossomed  till  it  spread 
into  a  tree,  and  the  little  birds  formed  their  nests 
under  its  branches.  Presently  there  came  forth  a 
host  of  pretender-s,  boasting  of  what  tliey  could 
do;  they  did  nothing.  In  1818  ai>peared  Williaiii 
Cobbett.  Tliis  same  Cobbett,  in  179:;-4-5,  pnb- 
lisiied  the  '  Porcujiine's  Gazette  '  in  Pliiladelphia; 
its  object  was  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  all 
republics  were  humbugs — that  kings  only  had  a 
divine  right  to  reign — and  that  the  Americans 
wore  a  set  of  consummate  rebels.  Tiie  mob  tore 
down  his  office,  made  '|)i'  of  his  types,  and  scat- 
tered his  porcupine  quills  in  their  native  air.  He 
fled  to  Euirland,  returned  to  New  York  a  full- 
blooded  radical  Deiiu>crat,  and  operu'd  a  seet-shop 
at  02  Fulton  street,  wiiere  he  sold  ruta  baga  at  $1 
jier  pound,  and  black  pigs  for  '^\0  each.  For  a 
long  space  of  time  you  couhl  hear  nothing  in  Wall  or 
Excliange  streets,  but  Cobbett  and  his  bhack  pigs — 
Cobtiett  and  his  ruta  bat.'a.  Tlie  consternation  was 
similar  to  that  at  Frankfort,  when  the  man  rode 
through  the  streets  with  the  long  nose,  and  still  the 
wonder  grew  wiiether  the  nose  was  a  paper  one  or 
A  timmer  (wooden)  nose.  He  vowed  he  would 
drive  Thorbarn  from  the  boards  ^ith  Ins  black 
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pi,i;-s  aiul  ruta  "baga,  in  less  than  sis  months.  Be- 
fore twelve  he  closed  the  concern,  and  again  sailed 
for  England.  Naked  he  came  into  America,  and 
naked  he  retnrned  from  thence;  his  whole  goods 
and  chattels,  a  few  minor  articles  excepted,  con- 
sisting only  of  ruta  baga  and  smoked  hams  from 
the  hind  quarters  of  his  black  pigs;  he  shipped 
cue  case,  however,  which  by  some  estimation  was 
beyond  all  price — viz.:  a  rough  Albany  deal  board 
formed  into  a  square  bcx,  and  in  this  box  was  de- 
posited the  pnjfound  skull  and  dry  bones  of  the 
venerated  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  "Common 
Sense,"  etc.  Out  of  these  bones  Cobbett  meant  to 
Lave  made  political  capital,  but  they  were  seized 
by  the  custom  house  at  London  for  duty,  and  sunk 
(if  report  S[)eak  true,)  in  the  deep  green  sea. 

''  From  this  subject  it  may  be  profitable  to  ob- 
serve how  similar  are  the  movements  of  political 
quacks  in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods.  It  is  but 
a  few  years  since  that  our  political  jugglers  turned 
the  world  upside  down  about  Morgan,  his  dry 
bones  and  split  skull ;  Louis  Phillippe,  too,  and  his 
Fi'ench  radicals,  must  needs  parade  the  bones  of 
Buonaparte  wherewitii  to  make  a  bank  political. 

'•  But  enough  of  this  long  preamble.  .  It  is  only 
meant  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Grant  yet  lives 
— his  eye  as  clear,  his  head  as  sound,  and  his  health 
as  good  as  in  1801 — and  this  being  the  first  day  of 
spring,  he  is  provided  with  the  usual  supply  of 
goods,  (as  they  say  in  Pearl  street,)  to  accommo- 
date his  friends;  and  his  being  only  a  branch  from 
the  tree  at  15  John  street,  the  seeds,  on  trial,  will 
prove  good.  American  and  European  flower  seeds 
just  received.  Boquets  prepared  for  the  ladies  in 
the  neatest  order.  Catalogues  gratis.  Gentlemen 
supplied  with  gardeners,  &c. — Grant  Thorburn." 

His  grandsons,  under  the  name  of  J.  M.  TnoR- 
BURN  &  Co.,  still  carry  on  the  seed  store  at  15  John 
street,  and  we  rarely  go  to  New  York  without 
paying  a  visit  to  this  time-honored  establishment. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  enterprising,  and  reli- 
able seed  houses  in  the  United  States.  Another 
branch  of  the  family  have  for  thirty  years  carried 
on  a  similar  establishment  in  Albany.  So  much 
for  the  poor  emigrant  boy  of  seventy  years  ago. 


Wha-T  is  the  Cause  ? — It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  buds  on  the  Early  Crawford  peach  trees  are 
considerably  injured,  while  some  other  varieties 
have  escaped.  What  is  the  reason?  Eev.  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  Pai'ma,  asks  us  the  question.  He  says 
that  his  Early  Crawfords  are  materially  damaged, 
while  the  white-fleshed  varieties,  such  as  the  Sweet- 
waters,  Kensingtons,  Early  Purples,  &c.,  are  not 
injured  at  all.  Is  it  the  eflfect  o?  cold,  or  is  it  the 
want  of  vitality  in  the  tree?  The  fact  that  last 
year  his  Early  Crawfords  bore  profusely,  while  the 
white-fleshed  varieties  bore  only  moderate  crops, 
seems  to  indicate  the  latter  as  the  true  cause.  "Will 
our  experienced  correspondents  give  their  views  on 
the  subject? 


UNDEEDKAINING  GARDENS  AND  OKCHARDS. 


The  great  objection  to  underdraining  farm  land 
is  the  expense.  In  sections  where  land  is  cheap,  it 
is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  pay  to  expend 
$20  or  $25  per  acre  in  underdraining;  but  where 
the  price  of  land  is  high,  we  are  safe  in  asserting 
that  no  money  can  be  more  profitably  invested — 
none  will  pay  a  higher  interest — than  that  laid  out 
in  judicious  underdraining. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  garden.  It  is  more  highly 
cultivated  than  ordinary  farm  land.  Much  more 
labor  is  expended  upon  it.  The  seed,  plants,  trees, 
&c.,  are  costly,  and  we  can  afl:brd  to  manure  more 
highly  and  cultivate  more  thoroughly  than  for  crops 
which  are  less  valuable.  On  such  land,  on  which 
so  much  labor,  time  and  money  are  expended,  it  is 
the  bight  of  folly  to  render  tlie  whole  compara- 
tively useless  by  refusing  to  expend  a  few  dollars 
in  underdraining.  Yet  few  things  are  more  com- 
mon. In  our  cities  and  villages,  where  horticulture 
is  pursued  more  for  recreation  than  as  a  source  of 
profit,  where  excellent  gardens  are  trequently 
found,  this  neglect  is  not  so  general ;  but  among 
farmers  how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  garden  or  orchard 
thoroughly  underdrained?  And,  as  a  consequence, 
how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  farmer's  garden  worthy  of 
the  name! 

There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  where  under- 
draining  is  more  imperatively  needed  than  in  the 
Northern  States  "and  Canada.  Our  springs  are 
late  and  the  ground  very  cold.  Hot  days  arc  m.t 
unfrequent,  and  the  buds  start  and  growth  com- 
mences while  the  soil  is  so  cold  as  to  entirely 
check  the  growth  of  roots.  A  tree  or  plant  in 
such  circumstances  cannot  be  healthy.  It  is  now 
fully  proved  that  all  parts  of  a  healthy  tree  grow 
together — if  the  branches  grow  the  roots  must 
likewise  grow ;  and  it  is  essential  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  soil  should  correspond  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  soil  is 
cold  the  formation  of  roots  is  prevented,  and  the 
sap  which  should  go  to  form  roots  is  thrown  back 
into  the  circulation,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes 
deseased.  We  believe  this  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  "  curl  of  the  leaf"  in  peaches,  and  probably  of 
the  "  black  knot"  in  plum  trees.  It  should  be  our 
aim,  therefore,  to  render  the  soil  as  warm  as  possi- " 
ble. 

It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiments  that  a 
soil  which  is  full  of  stagnant  water  is  at  least  10° 
colder  than  one  which  is  underdr.iined.  The  reason 
of  this  is  owing  to  the  well-known  fact  that  heat  can- 
not be  transmitted   downwards    through  water. 
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Dr.  LiNDLEY,  iu  Ills  new  edition  of  the  Theory  of 
Horticulture,  gives  the  following  experiment  which 
establishes  this  important  fact : 

Experiment  No.  I.. — A  square  box  was  made  of 
the  form  represented  by  the  annexed  diagram, 
eighteen  inches  deep,  eleven  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
six  inches  wide  at  bottom.  It  was  filled  with  peat 
saturated  with  water  to  c,  forming,  to  that  depth, 


(twelve  and  a  half  inches)  a  sort  of  artificial  bog. 
The  box  was  then  filled  v?ith  water  to  d.  A  ther- 
mometer (a)  was  plnnsied  so  that  its  bulb  was 
within  one  and  a  half  inch  of  the  bottom.  Tlie 
temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  peat  and  water 
was  found  to  be  39^°  Fahr.  A  gallon  of  boiling 
water  was  then  added  ;  it  raised  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  c.  In  five  minutes  the  thermometer  a 
rose  to  44^,  owing  to  conduction  of  beat  by  the 
thermometer  tube,  and  its  guard.  At  ten  minutes 
from  the  introduction  of  tlie  hot  water  the  ther- 
mometer a  rose  to  46*^,  and  it  subsequently  rose  no 
higher.  Another  thermometer,  (h)  dipping  under 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  e,  was  then  introduced; 
and  the  following  are  the  indications  of  the  two 
thermometers  at  the  rcsi)ective  intervals,  reckoning 
from  the  time  the  hot  water  was  supplied: 

Thermometer  b.     Thermometer  a. 
20  m.     .     .     .     ISO"  .     ,    .    4:6^ 

1  h.  30  m.     ...     201  ...    45 

2  h.  30  m.     .     .     .       80i  ...     42 
12  h.  40  m.     .     .     .       45  ...     40 

Tlie  mean  temperature  of  the  external  air  to 
which  the  box  was  exposed  during  the  above  period 
was  42°:  the  maximum  being  47"  and  the  minimum 
87». 

Experiment  No.  TI.— 'With  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  preceding  case,  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  wa<<  introduced  above  the  peat  and  water, 
when  the  thermometer  a  was  at  36° ;  in  ten 
minutes  it  rose  to  40*.  The  cock  was  then  turned 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  which  was  but  slowly 
■  effected,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the 
thermometer  a  still  indicated  40'-';  at  twenty-five 
minutes  42*^,  whil.-t  tlie  thermometer  ft  was  142". 
At  thirty  Miinutes  tlie  cock  was  withdrawn  from 
the  box;  and  more  free  egress  of  wat«r  being  thus 
afforded,  at  thirty-five  n  inutes  the  flow  was  no 
longer  continuous,  and  the  thermometer  ft  indic.i- 
ted  48".  The  mass  was  drained  and  permeable  to 
a  frefib  8Ui)ply  of  water. 


Accordingly  another  gallon  of  boiling  water  was 
poured  over  it,  and  in 

3  minutes  the  thermometer  a  rose  to  77' 
6  "  "  fell  to  76i , 

15  "     .  "  "      71 

20  "  "    remained  at  70^ 

1  h.  50  "  "  "  70i 

In  these  two  experiments  the  thermometer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  suddenly  rose  a  few  degrees 
immediately  after  the  hot  water  was  added ;  and 
hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  heat  was  carried 
downwards  by  the  water.  But  in  reality  the  rise 
was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hot  water  on  the 
thermometer,  and  not  to  its  action  upon  the  cold 
water.  To  prove  this,  the  perpendiculur  thermo- 
meters were  removed.  The  box  was  filled  with 
peat  and  water  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  ; 
a  horizontal  thermometer  (af)  having  been  pre- 
viously secured  through  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of 
tiie  box  by  means  of  a  tiglit-fitting  cork,  in  which 
tlie  naked  stem  of  the  thermometer  was  grooved. 
A  gallon  of  boiling  water  was  then  adt'ed.  The 
thermometer,  a  very  delicate  one,  made  by  New- 
man, was  7iot  in  the  least  affected  by  the  boiling 
water  in  the  top  of  the  box. 

In  this  experiment,  the  wooden  box  is  afield; 
the  peat  and  cold  water  represent  the  water-logged 
portion ;  rain  falls  on  the  surface  and  becomes 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  soil  and  thus  heated 
descends.  But  it  is  stopped  by  the  cold  water,  and 
tiie  beat  will  go  no  further.  But  if  the  soil  is 
drained  and  not  water-logged,  the  warm  raia 
trickles  through  the  crevices  in  the  earth,  carrying 
to  the  drain-level  the  high  temperature  it  had 
gained  on  the  surface,  parts  with  it  to  the  soil  as  it 
passes  down,  and  thus  j)roduce3  that  bottom  heat 
which  is  so  essential  to  plants,  although  so  few 
suspect  its  existence. 


HOW  TO  ENRICH  A  GARDEN. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  this  city  recently  applied  touB 
for  information  in  regard  to  manuring  liis  garden. 
He  has  an  acre  of  naturally  good  land,  but  it  has 
been  neglected.  He  is  determined  to  enrich  it 
and  have  a  good  garden  "regardless  of  cost." 

"  Your  best  way,"  we  said,  "  will  be  to  buy  ma- 
nure in  the  city." 

"But  I  cannot  get  a  load  without  picking  it  up 

here  and  there.  The  nurserymen  have  contracts 
for  it,  and  sweep  the  board." 

"  Then  you  must  use  artificials." 

"What  kinds?" 

"  All  things  considered,  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  the  best  and  cheap- 
est." 

"What  will  they  cost?" 

"  Delivered  here  the  former  will  cost  about  3 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  latter  7  cents.  You  will 
want  about  800  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
400  lbs.  superphosphate.  This  will  make  your  gar- 
den, for  one  year  at  least,  as  rich  as  you  can  desire. 
Sow  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  broadcast  after  th* 
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and  is  dug,  and  rake  it  in.  The  superphosphate  I 
vould  sow  iu  the  drills.  It  will  not  hurt  the  seed 
)r  the  roots  of  the  plants." 

"  Three  hundred  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  7 
lents  is  $21,  and  400  lbs  superpliosphate  at  3  cents 
i  $12.     Total,  $33.     I  will  order  them  at  once." 

He  has  done  so,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  un- 
er  the  circumstances  he  could  not  make  a  better 
ivestment.  The  manures  act  at  once,  are  free 
rom  weeds,  easily  applied,  and  will  make  plants 
row  with  a  rapidity  and  vigor  that  will  astonish 
hose  who  liave  never  used  them.  We  have  used 
hese  manures,  and  many  others,  for  several  years, 
ud  would  urge  all  who  take  delight  in  a  good  gar- 
en  to  try  (hem. 

CULTIVATION  OF  PEACHES  IN  NEW  JEESEY. 


The  Hon.  William  Parry,  of  New  Jersey,  an 
xperienced  and  intelligent  horticulturist,  writes  as 
)llows  to  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Farmer  : 

As  it  requires  some  time  to  prepare  new  land  for 
rops  which  require  a  smooth  and  even  surface,  as 
rass  for  mowing,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  select  such 
rops  to  occupy  the  ground  for  a  few  years  as  de- 
ght  in  new  soil,  and  are  not  incommoded  by  the 
:,umps  and  roots  remaining.  Most  prominent 
mong  that  class  is  the  Peach,  which  is  so  particu- 
irly  adapted  to  new  land  that  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
'■ill  yield  a  crop  where  peach  trees  have  grown 
efore.  The  land  around  Hammonton  is  admirably 
dapted  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches;  the  light 
ud  mellow  soil  allows  the  heavy  rains  to  filter 
arough  it,  and  leave  the  surface  free  to  imbibe  the 
tmospheric  influence,  and  does  not  bake  in  drying, 
)  as  to  exclude  the  air,  like  heavy,  loamy  land, 
here  are  peach  trees  in  Atlantic  county  over 
fteen  years  of  age,  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
earing  annually  fine  crops  of  luscious  fruit. 

There  is  scarcely  an  enterprise  offering  such  rich 
3wards  for  capital  and  labor  as  the  extensive  culti- 
ation  of  peaches  along  the  Camden  &  Atlantic 
.ailroad.  Orchards  there  would  rival  those  so 
ilebrated  in  Delaware,  which  will  soon  be  among 
le  things  that  were,  and  Delaware  must  yield  up 
le  business,  as  the  land  is  passed  over,  to  some 
ther  untrisd  section,  and  circumstances  naturally 
uint  to  South  Jersey,  where  the  climate  and  soil 
re  equally  as  favorable, ^and  conveyance  to  market 
lore  quici^ly  obtained.  Those  who  first  engaged 
lere  in  the  business,  like  Ridgway  and  Reeves,  in 
Delaware,  will  make  fortunes  before  others  com- 
lence.  Not  that  the  market  will  be  overstocked 
ith  peaches,  for  that  is  impossible  since  the  sys- 
)ni  of  railroads  has  become  so  complete,  carrying 
lem  in'  a  fresh  state  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
ties,  and  the  art  of  canning  introduced,  by  which 
ley  may  be  preserved  for'years,  and  shipped  to 
;iy  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  land  suitable  for 
leir  culture,  which  is  now  off'ered  at  low  rates, 
ery  soon  must  and  will  be  taken,  and  converted 
>  a  use  which  yields  so  large  and  certain  a  return. 

The  proper  method  of  raising  peach  trees  is  tt) 
ive  seed  or  pits  from  trees  which  are  perfectly 
ealthy,  and   free  from  yellows,    borers  and   all 


other  defects  that  would  tend  to  weaken  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parent  stock.  These  should  be 
deposited  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the 
eighth  month  (August),  and  covered  with  about 
■two  inches  of  sand,  so  as  to  allow  tiieni  Co  freeze 
and  thaw  during  the  winter.  In  the  following 
spring  about  two-thirds  of  them  will  ()))en  their 
shells,  and  the  kernels  may  be  pickf^d  out  and 
planted  iu  mellow  land,  prepared  tlie  same  as  for 
corn,  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart,  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  the  rows. 
They  must  then  be  cultivated  and  kept  clean  till 
the  latter  part  of  summer.  When  they  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  the  operation  of  biiddiug  is 
performed,  bj  selecting  buds  of  such  varieties  as  it 
is  desirable  to  propagate,  from  trees  that  are  jper- 
fectly  healthy. 

The  bud  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  slipped 
under  the  bark  of  the  young  stock,  and  tied  closely 
in  with  matting  or  soft  yarn,  which  must  be  cut 
away  in  about  two  weeks,  to  prevent  injuring  the 
stock,  which  is  growing  rapidly.  In  the  spring 
following,  the  toi>  of  the  stock  must  be  cut  off  just 
above  the  bud,  after  it  has  become  well  developed,, 
which  is  to  form  a  new  tree  of  the  kind  from  which 
the  bud  was  tal<on,  without  any  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  kernel  grew; 
and  the  only  quality  requisite  for  it  to  possess  is 
perfect  health. 

The  young  trees  should  remain  and  grow  one 
summer  in  the  nursery,  before  they  are  moved  to 
the  orchard,  the  ground  -for  which  should  be  pre- 
pared, after  removing  the  timber  and  brushes,  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing  the  same,  as  for  planting 
corn,  which  should  be  the  first  crop  grown  among 
the  peach  trees,  and  will  fully  repay  the  whole 
cost  of  purchasing  and  planting  the  trees,  if  ob-. 
taiued  from  a  nursery,  instead  of  being  grown  by 
the  person  who  is  about  forming  an  orchard. 

The  ground  .should  be  marked  in  squares,  by 
drawing  furrows,  twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
a  plow.  Holes  are  then  to  be  dug  at  every  cross, 
twice_ as  deep  and  large  around  as  would  just  re- 
ceive the  roots  in  their  natural  position.  The  roots 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  bruised  parts 
cut  smooth  with  a  knife,  drawing  it  from  the  un- 
der side  out.  The  yellow  subsoil  thrown  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  is  not  to  be  returned  again 
around  the  roots,  but  mellow  surface  soil  must  be 
filled  in,  and  packed  closely  under  and  over  the 
roots,  so  as  to  prevent  any  cavities  remaining  after 
the  tree  is  planted.  An  orchard  thus  carefully  set 
out,  must  not  be  neglected,  as  though  all  that  was 
necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop  had  been  done  until 
the  time  should  arrive  for  it  to  yield  fruit ;  but 
it  must  be  treated  like  a  friend,  frequently  visited 
its  condition  inspected,  and  health  inquired  after, 
and  a  full  response  will  come  from  the  leaves  and 
bark  and  general  appearance  of  the  tress.  The 
ground  should  be  kept  mellow  and  clear  of  leaves 
by  frtquent  stirring,  the  suckers  and  surplus 
branches  should  be  trimmed  oft',  and  the  ends  of 
the  most  vigorous  limbs  sliortened  in,  so  as  to  give 
a  more  compact  head.  If  gum  should  be  seen  ooz- 
ing from  the  stem,  near  the  ground,  take  a  knife 
and  remove  the  little  intruder  that  is  preparing  to 
make  its  winter  lodging  under  the  bark.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  twice  during  the  summer, 
for  two  or  three  years,  the  bark  will  become  hard. 
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THE    YOUNG    WIDOW. 


She  la  modest,  sho  is  bashful, 

Fn^e  and  easy,  but  not  bol<l— . 
LiKe  an  apjilo.  ripe  and  mellow, 

Not  ton  young,  an^l  not  too  old. 
Ealf  inviting,  half  repulsive. 

Now  advancing  i^nd  now  shy, 
rixre  is  niiseliief  in  her  dimple, 

There  is  danger  in  her  eye, 

^he  has  studied  hnni.nn  nature, 
.  She  is  schooled  in  all  her  arts, 
6he  has  taken  her  diploma 

As  the  mistress  of  all  hearts. 
Bhe  can  tell  the  very  moment 

Wh.'n  to  sigh  >ind  wlien  to  smile. 
Oh  !  a  mai<l  is  sometime-  eliarming. 

But  a  widow  all  the  while  ! 

Ton  are  sad  ?    How  very  serious 

■Will  her  li.indsome  face  become. 
Are  you  angry?    She  is  wretched, 

Lonely,  friendless,  tearful,  dumb. 
Are  .\ou  mirthful 't    How  her  laughter, 

Sliver  sounding,  will  ring  out — 
She  can  lure,  and  catch,  and  play  you 

As  the  atigler  does  the  trout. 

Te  old  bachelors  of  forty 

"Who  have  grown  so  bold  and  wise, 
Young  Americans  of  twenty. 

With  your  lovelooks  in  yi>ur  eyes, 
You  may  practice  all  the  lessons 

Tiiuglit  by  Cupid  since  the  fall, 
But  I  know  a  little  widow 

Who  could  win,  and  fool  you  all! 


Japanese  Oddities. — One  great  peculiarity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  their  muuia  for  squatting.  They  seem  to  do  every 
thing  in  this  position,  and  even  when  a  man  is  plowing 
in  the  field  he  looks  as  though  he  wanted  to  squat.  Their 
habits  in  so  many  things  seem  to  be  so  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  ours,  that  it  almost  resolves  itself  into  a  rule  that 
CTery  thing  goes  by  contraries.  When  they  cook  a 
goose,  instead  of  putting  the  goose  on  the  fire,  they  put 
the  fire  in  the  goose — thus  making  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 
In  planing  a  board,  they  plane  towards  themselves 
instead  of  from  themselves.  When  you  go  intp  a 
house,  instead  of  taking  off  your  hat  you  take  off 
your  shoes.  Instead  of  saying  John  Smith,  they  would 
say  Smith  John  ;  and  instead  of  Mr.  Brown,  Brown  Mis- 
ter. The  country  is  rich  in  flowers  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. They  have  carried  the  art  of  making  paper  to 
great  perfection.  Dr.  McGowan  saw  an  overcoat  made 
of  paper,  perfectly  strong  and  servicable.  They  weave 
their  paper,  and  make  what  may  be  called  paper  cloth 
of  it.  ^^ 

A  GENTLEMAN'  recently  attended  a  "circle"  celebrated 
for  its  spiritual  insight,  and  obtained  information  of  a 
Tery  important  kind.  A  miserable  and  unprovoked  mur- 
der had  been  committed.  He  was  anxious  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  guilt  of  the  supposed  criminal,  and  asked 
if  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  could  be  summoned.  He 
wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  quick  rappings 
testified  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  one  was  present.  "  Was 
he  whose  name  I  have  written  really  your  murderer?" 
The  raps  were  aOirmative.  "  I  have  noted  some  of  the 
Btrange  circumstances  attending  your  burial;  are  they 
correct?"  The  raps  answered:  "I  was  buried  just  as 
you  hare  described."    The  name  was  "  Cock  Robin." 


A  New  Tueort.— The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
a  late  meeting,  listened  to  a  paper  from  M.  Delbruck, 
which,  if  well-founded,  will  upset  a  good  many  of  our  ex- 
isting notions  about  ventilation.  M.  Delbruck  has  made 
some  researches  on  the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
breathing.during  sleep.  It  strikes  liirn  as  singular  that, 
while  all  medical  men  are  unanimous  in  prescribing  sev- 
eral cubic  metres  of  pure  air  for  each  person  sleeping  in 
a  room,  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  health,  all  animals 
appear  to  shun  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  compose  themselves  to  sleep.  Thus,  the  lion  and  tiger 
retire  to  some  dark  cavern,  where  the  air  is  confined  ;  the 
dog  goes  to  his  kennel,  and  thrusts  his  snout  under  his 
belly ;  birds,  to  which  the  open  air  vFould  appear  to  be  a 
necessity,,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  retire  to  some  private 
corner,  and  put  their  heads  under  their  wings.  Nay, 
what  does  the  schoolboy  do,  when  left  in  a  dormitory 
aired  with  particular  care?  If  he  finds  he  can  not  fall 
asleep,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  bury  his  head  under 
the  bed  clothes.  Hence  M.  Delbruck  concludes  that  if, 
when  awake,  we  exhale  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  we 
must  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of  this  gas  during  sleep, 
just  as  plants  exhale  by  day  the  oxygen  they  absorb 
during  the  night. 


An  old  lawyer  was  giving  advice  to  his  son,  who  was 
just  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  father's  profession. 
"  My  son,"  said  the  counsellor,  "  if  you  have  a  case  where 
the  law  is  clearly  on  your  side,  but  justice  seems  to  be 
against  you,  urge  upon  the  jury  the  vast  imjiortance  of 
sustaining  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  in 
doubt  about  the  law,  bat  your  client's  case  is  founded  in 
justice,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  doing  justice,  though 
the  heavens  fall."  "But,  asked  the'  son,  "hbw  tiliall  I 
mariage  a  case  where  both  law  and  justice  are  dead 
against  nic?"  "In  that  case,  my  son,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, "talk  rouud  it!" 


TiiET  had  a  kind  of  semi-public  baby  show  in  Pooduc, 
(Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,)  recently,  and  the  mothers  were  re- 
quested to  decide  which  baby  should  have  the  prize  as 
the  smartest  and  the  handsomest.  When  the  slips  con- 
taining the  votes  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  each 
mother  had  voted  her  own  the  handsomest!  How  rery 
natural,  to  be  sure  ! 


A  FELLOW  was  one  day  boasting  of  his  pedigree,  when 
a  wag  who  was  present  remarked  very  sententiously : 
"Ah!  I  have  no  doubt.  That  reminds' me  of  a  remark 
made  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  they  who  derive  their  worth 
from  their  ancestors  resemble  [lotatoes,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  which  is  under  ground." 


A  SET  of  ornaments  of  pink  coral  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, after  five  years'  labor,  for  the  Emjiress  Eugenie. 
One  of  the  stones  came  from  the  head  of  Madame  d(fPom- 
l^adour's  cane,  and  all  are  of  great  value.  '  To  such  triv- 
ialities does  this  Imperial  female  give  her  time  and  the 
people's  money. 

After  quoting  John  Locke,  that  a  blind  man  took  his 
idea  of  scarlet  from  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  witty  fel- 
low says  that  a  hoop-skirt,  hanging  out  of  a  shop  door, 
reminds  him  of  the  peel  of  a  belle  ! 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 


Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


White  Cake. — One-half  cup  of  butter;  one-half  cup 
of  cream ;  two  cups  of  sugar ;  three  cups  of  flour,  aud 
the  whites  only  of  four  eggs.  Flavor  with  fresh  lemon 
juice. 

Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Turn  three  pints  of  scalding 
milk  to  one  quart  of  meal  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour;  when  milk  warm  add  four  eggs  and  a  little  salt. 
Biike  on  a  griddle. 

Best  Mgthod  op  Preparing  Coffee. — Put  the  quantity 
of  coS'ee  necessary  into  as  much  water  as  will  be  needed 
and  let  it  soak  over  night.  This  extracts  all  the  flavor, 
and  it  will  not  require  to  boil  but  a  few  moments;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  on  this  point,  as  the  aroma 
escapes  very  rapidly  while  it  is  boiling.  It  will  not  do, 
however,  to  let  it  only  simmer,  as  the  essence  will  not  be 
fully  extracted. 

-^>  .  a»" 

FRYING. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  the  following 
extract  from  a  lately  published  work  on  the  "noble 
art  of  frying,  for  which  the  author  deserves,  and  ought 
to  receive,"  says  the  Post,  "the  great  gold  medal  of 
every  Humane  Society  and  Life-Saving  Institute  in  the 
world.  In  this  country  frying  is  so  little  understood  that 
the  frying-pan  is  banished  from  nearly  all  well-regulated 
households,  as  the  poteut  breeder  of  dyspepsias,  ill-tem- 
pers, nightmares  and  morbid  hallucinations  of  many 
kinds.  And  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cook  this  in- 
strument is  iis  harmless  as  the  gridiron,  and  is  used  to 
produce  manv  dilicions  dishes.  Attend  then,  0  house- 
kee[)ers  of  America,  to  the  words  of  wisdom  :" 

"  It  is  a  great  art,  too  often  sadly  neglected.  Frying 
is,  in  fact,  boiling  in  oleaginous  matter;  but  if  there  be 
too  little  liquid  in  your  pun,  only  half  your  object  is 
boiled ;  the  other  is  vv:u-i)ied  into  a  greasy  mass  of 
half-done  viand,  by  the  drops  that  are  thrown  un  and  fall 
on  the  ui)per  tuirt'ace,  there  remaining  to  displease  the 
eye  :ui<l  disgust  the  palate.  To  fry,  the  object  must  be 
totally  immersed  at  once  m  the  heated  mas.s  of  liquid 
oleaginous  matter;  for  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  lard,  butter  or  olive-oil.  The  first  and  greatest  care 
of  the  good  cook  is  to  see  that  there  be  plenty  of  liquid 
in  the  pan  ;  the  second,  that  the  liqnid  be  of  a  proper 
temperature,  and  nothing,  in  fact,  is  easier  if  proper  at- 
tention be  paid  to  what  you  are  about,  and  a  fault-like 
negligence  is  inexcusable  in  so  momentous  a  matter. 
Having  seen  that  a  proper  quaiititv  of  oil,  butter  or  lard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  put  into  your  pan,  place  it  on  the 
fire  and  let  it  heat  till  you  have  obtained  the  proper  tem- 
perature. To  le;irn  when  this  has  arrived,  have  ready 
several  small  sticks  of  bread  and  dip  them  from  time  to 
time  in  the  .li(|nid.  When  the  heat  is  enough,  you  will 
see  that  the  bread,  on  being  held  for  a  few  seconds,  be- 
comes of  a  clear  brown  color.  When  you  have  a  small 
object  to  fry,  now  is  your  time;  plunge  it  in  and  lift  the 
pan  a  little  above  the  fire,  for  the  heat  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  increase,  or  your  object  becomes  too  dark  in 
color — it  is  burnt,  in  short.  When  your  object  is  laro-e, 
then  you  must  allow  the  color  of  your  bread,  when  you 
wiiluiravv  it,  to  be  more  stiongly  pronounced  ;  for  theim- 
mersion  of  a  large  object — a  sole,  for  instance — will  re- 
duce the  temperature  to  the  jjroper  tone,  and  at  that  vou 
must  regulate  it,  neither  allowing  it  to  be  too  hot  nortoo 
cold.    By  attending  to  this  you  will  always  find  the  color 


clear  and  bright,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  greasy 
in  appearance.  You  should  always  take  care,  too,  that 
the  egg  for  youi- jy««  should  be  very  thinly  and  evenly 
laid  on  ;  to  insure  this,  the  white  only  should  be  used  and 
beaten  for  a  long  time,  and  when  spread  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  for  a  little  before  adding  your  bread-crumbs 
or  flour.  For  myself,  I  always  prefer  what  I  have  used 
to-day,  namely,  the  flour  of  the  haricot-bean  very  finely 
ground." 

HINTS  FOR  BUTTER  MAKERS. 


Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Call,  of  Fiibius,  N.  Y.,  the  author  of 
Tlie  Young  Housekeeper  &  Lairymmd's  Liredory,  fur- 
nishes us  the  following  hints  in  regard  to  butter  making. 
We  should  be  glad  of  the  experience  of  other  ladies  on 
this  important  subject : 

Everything  appertaining  to  milk  things  should  be  kept 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  The  milk  should  be  strained 
as  soon  as  brought  in.  To  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
cream  set  the  milk  in  large  tin  ])ans,  and  place  them  on  a 
rack  made  for  the  purpose.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  thus 
being  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk -room,  cools 
quicker  in  summer  and  warms  sooner  in  winter.  The 
milk-room  should  be  separate  from  the  kitchen  pantry  ; 
nothing  that  will  cause  the  milk  to  sour  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  room.  The  milk  should  be  nar- 
nowly  watched,  and  as  soon  as  it  thickens  the  cream  should 
be  taken  off'.  If  suffered  to  stand  long  after  it  coagulates 
there  will  be  white  specks  in  the  butter,  which  will  be 
hard  to  wash  out.  A  stone  jar,  that  can  be  covered 
closely,  answers  very  well  to  keep  cream  in,  but  a  large 
tin  pail  (called  the  cream  pail),  we  have  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient;  it  is  easier  handled,  and  in  snmmer 
the  pail  can  be  placed  in  cold  water  to  cool  the  cream,  and 
in  winter  it  is  very  nice  to  place  in  warm  water  to  warm 
the  cream.  For  churning,  the  cream  should  be  at  a 
temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees.  At  each  skimming 
the  cream  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  from  the  bottom, 
with  a  wooden  stick,  made  on  purpose.  It  mny  be  n.ade 
something  like  a  common  pudding  stick.  The  cream 
should  be  covered  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  closelv. 
Leaving  the  cream  exposed  tojthe  air  is  one  way  to  make 
poor  butter.  It  should  never  stand  over  three  days  in 
warm  weather,  nor  more  than  "Six  in  cold.  The  cream 
should  be  put  down  from  the  sides  and  cover  of  the  churn 
as  soon  as  the  butter  begins  to  come.  After  the  butter  is 
well  churned,  the  sides  of  the  churn  should  be  rinsed 
down,  the  butter  taken  with  a  butterqiaridle  into  a 
wooden  tray  or  bowl  after  they  have  been  wvW  scalded.  I 
say  paddle,  because  if  I  were  to  choose  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  laddies  ever  made,  I  should  choose  a 
paddle.  The  butter  should  be  washed  in  cold  spring  or 
well  water  until  the  water  comes  oil"  clear.  After  it  has 
been  washed  it  should  be  salted.  The  salt  should  be 
worked  in  well.  Set  it  away  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  it  should  be  thoroughly  worked  and  stand 
another  twenty-four  hours  before  packing  the  last  time. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  give  au  exact  rule  for  salting 
butter — there  are  so  many  tastes;  but  btiiter  for  market 
need  not  be  salted  as  much  as  for  family  use.  For  family 
use  we  put  in  a  heaping  tea-saucer  full  into  eight  ])Ounds 
of  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  into  tvv.elve  pounds  for 
market.  Foreign  salt  is  the  best  to  use  for  salting  butter, 
but  we  have  found  that  a  good  article  of  Onondaga  course 
salt  answers  every  purpose.  We  have  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  better  than  the  fine  salt  made  at  the  same 
place  for  salting  buttei\ 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  TAME  RAT. 


Buckland  tells  in  his  curiosities  of  Natural  History  ^he 
following  anecdote  of  a  tame  rat  which,  if  it  did  not  come 
from  such  a  reliable  source  would  be  scarcely  creditable  : 

"Some  time  ago  the  driver  of  a  Bow  and  Stratford  om- 
nibus was  moving  some  trusses  of  hay  in  his  hayloft, 
when  snugh'  coik'd  up  in  a  corner,  he  found  a  little  miser- 
able-looking rat,  whose  maniraa,  having  carefully  tucked 
bini  up  in  bed,  had  gone  out  on  a  foraging  expedition  to 
find  something  for  her  darling's  supper.  The  little  fellow 
being  of  remarkably  piebald  color,  excited  the  pity  of  the 
omnibus  man,  who  took  him  up,  and  brought  him  home 
to  his  family.  The  little  children  soon  took  to  their  new 
pet,  and  named  him  Ikey,  after  their  eldest  brother, 
whose  name  was  Isaac.  The  little  creature  soon  grew  up, 
and  reciprocated  the  kindness  he  had  received,  bj-  excess- 
ive tameness  towards  every  member  of  the  family.  He 
was  therefore  allowed  to  roam  about  the  house  at  pprfect 
liberty.  His  favorite  seat  was  inside  the  tender,  or  on 
the  clean  white  hearth,  but  strange  to  say,  he  would  never 
get  on  it  unless  is  was  perfectly  clean. 

"  His  master  had  perfect  control  over  him,  and  made,  for 
his  special  benefit,  a  little  whip,  with  which  he  taught 
hitn  to  sit  upon  his  hind  legs  in  a  begging  posture,  jump 
through  a  whalebone  hoop,  drag  a  small  cart  to  which  he 
was  harnessed,  carry  sticks,  money,  etc.,  in  his  mouth,  and 
perform  many  other  amusing  tricks. 

"The  master  became  so  fond  of  his  rat  that  he  taught 
him  at  the  word  of  command,  "Come  along,  Ikey,"  to 
jump  into  his  great  coat  pocket  in  the  morning,  when  he 
went  out  to  his  daily  occupation  of  driving  the  'bus. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  carry  him  all  day  in  his  pocket, 
but  put  him  in  the  boot  of  his  'bus  to  act  as  guard  to  his 
dinner.  But  why  not  the  rat  eat  up  his  master's  dinner? 
because,  as  said  the  man,  "1  always  gives  him  his  belly- 
ful when  I  has  my  own  breakfast  before  starting."  The 
dinner  was  never  touched  except  when  it  happened  to 
consist  of  plum-puddihg.  This  Ikey  could  not  resist;  his 
greediness  overcame  his  sense  of  right,  and  he  invariably 
devoured  the  plums,  leaving  the  less  dainty  parts  of  the 
repast  for  his  master.  The  rat  ac'ed  as  a  famous  guard 
to  the  provisions,  for  whenever  any  of  the  idle  fellows 
who  are  always  seen  lounging  about  the  public  houses 
where  the  omnibuses  bait,  attempted  to  commit  a  theft, 
and  runoff  with  the  bundle  out  of  the  boot,  Ikey  would 
fly  out  at  them  from  under  the  straw,  and  effectually  put 
to  flight  the  robbers. 

"His  teeth,  after  a  time,  became  bad  acd  worn  out,  and 
the  children  finding  this  out,  delighted  to  give  him  a  sort 
of  hard  cake,  made  of  treacle,  cal'ed,  in  infant  parlance, 
jumbles,  or  brandy  snacks.  Of  these  Ikey,  in  his  younger 
days,  was  very  fond  ;  bnt  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  gave 
him  much  trouble  to  masticate,  and  his  perseverance  and 
rage  when  attacking  the  said  brandy  snacks  caused  the 
young  folks  many  a  liearty  laugh. 

"This  rat  i.«.  I  bolieve,  still  alive,  and  enjovs  good  health, 
though,  the  weight  of  aiji:  pressing  on  his  hoarv  head,  he 
requires  many  little  attentious  from  bia  kind  and  tender 
hearted  protectors. 


A    LITTLE    GIRL'S    INFLUENCE. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  drunkard's  home,  wit 
every  thing  going  to  wreck  and  ruin?  If  you  have,  yo 
know  how  Old  Hunter's  looked  ;  not  that  he  was  ver 
old,  but  he  was  so  shabby  and  used  up  the  boys  used  t 
call  him  old.  He  was  very  ugly  when  in  liquor,  abusin; 
his  wife  and  children  shametuily.  They  often  hid  whei 
they  heard  him  coming;  and  the  time  has  been  when  hi 
poor  wife  was  turned  out  into  a  snow  bank.  He  had  on 
little  girl,  however,  the  youngest,  that  seemed  to  far 
better  at  his  bauds  than  the  others.  To  her  he  wa 
always  kind.  In  his  worst  moments  he  a))peared  to  knov 
and  spare  Luly. 

One  day  she  crept  into  his  lap,  and  looking  up  into  hi 
face,  "Father,  I  love  'ou,"  she  said.  Luly  could  no 
speak  all  her  words  plain,  though  she  was  old  enough  to 
"Father,  I  love  'ou,"  she  repeated,  "I  love  'ou."  "Di 
you,  Luly?"  said  her  father  in  a  subdued  tone.  "Fathei 
I  want  you  to  be  a  good  mans,  'cause  I  love  'ou.  Yoi 
will  be  a  good  mans,  father  won'tyou?  God  wants  yoti 
to  be  a  good  mans. 

Tears  rushed  to  the  poor  father's  eyes,  and  he  hugget 
bis  little  girl  to  his  bosom.  Then  he  set  her  down  ant 
hurried  out  of  the  house.  He  had  a  job  that  day,  am 
went  back  to  his  work.  Tet  he  saw  and  heard  nothinj 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  but  Luly  and  her  pleading  words 
He  loved,  who  had  so  forfeited  all  right  to  be  loved  !  JJ 
be  a  good  man  !  He  wished  he  could.  He  did  not  kno\< 
that,  when  other  means  had  failed  to  bring  him  back  t^ 
himself  and  to  his  duty,  God  sent  his  little  girl  to  leac 
him. 

Old  Hunter  was  pricked  in  his  conscience,  for  there  was 
a  little  left  yet,  and  it  kept  j)ricking,  until  at  length  h« 
went  to  a  temperance  man.  "Sir."  said  he,  "I  want  t( 
sign  the  pledge,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf "  "God  b« 
praised,"  said  the  temperance  man ;  it's  the  best  news 
I've  heard  for  a  long  w'jile;  but  you  must  know,  taking 
the  pledge  is  not  enough— it's  only  a  beginning;  you 
must  get  help  from  on  high  to  keep  it.  Now  you  takt 
your  family  and  come  round  to  our  church,  and  we"ll 
rally  round  you  and  help  you  on."  So  one  good  step 
leads  to  another. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Old  Hunter  is  a  reformed 
man,  sober  and  industrious.  He  is  J/r,  Hunter  now,  niid 
goes  to  Snndav-school  with  his  children  every  Lord's 
day. — Child's  Paper 


What  a  Farmer's  Boy  Should  Be. — Some  one,  we  do 
not  know  who,  says  a  farmer's  boy  should  learn  how  to 
do  the  following  things: 

1.  To   dress   himself,   black  his  own   shoes,   cut  his 
brother's  hair,  wind   a  watch,  sew  on   a  button,  make 
bed,  and  keep  all  his  clothes  in  perfect  order. 

2.  To  harness  a  horse,  grease  a  wagon,  and  drive  * 
team. 

3.  To  carve  and  to  wait  on  the  dlnner-tahle, 

4.  To  milk  the  cows,  shear  the  slicop,  and  dress  a  veal 
or  a  mutton. 

h.  To  reckon  money,  and  keep  accounts  accurately,  and 
according  to  good  book-keeping  rules. 

0.  To  write  a  neat,  anpropriale,  briefly  expressed  busi- 
ness letter,  in  a  good  hand,  and  fold  to  subscribe  it 
properly. 

7.  To  plow,  sow  grain  and  grass-seod,  drive  a  mowing- 
machine,  swing  a  scythe,  biiilii  a  stack  and  a  load  of  hay. 

5.  To  put  up  a  package,  huild  a  fire,  whitewash  a  wall, 
mend  broken  toola,  and  regulate  a  duck. 
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New  Prkmiums.— We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
ieuds  to  the  I'ollowiug  list  of  Premiums  : 

1.  For  one  subscriber  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  by 
tturu  mail  a  copy  of  the  Baral  Annual  <&  Eorticultural 
directory  for  186Q. 

2.  For  jive  subscribers  at  sixty  cents,  we  will  send  a 
ipy  of  Emerson  &  Flint's  new  hook— The  Manual  of  Ag- 
culture—ov  Mrs.  I/ale's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  The  Horse 
id  Ms  Diseases,  Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  a  package  of 
lower  Seeds,  pre-paid,  by  return  mail. 

3.  For  six,  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  ($3)  we  will 
nd  a  package  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  pre-paid, 
T  return  mail. 

4.  For  ten  subscribers  at  fifty  cents,  we  will  send  a  copy 
■  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  or  Hveryhodys  Lawyer. 
rice  $1,25. 

We  have  never  before  offered  such  liberal  Premiums. 


"  If  Gold  was  at  Par,  What  would  be  the  Price  of 
RAIN?" — If  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  $1.50,  aud  a  bushel 
■  wheat  in  New  York  was  worth  $1.60  to  send  to 
urope,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  gold  dollar  should  be  worth 
ily  100  cents  the  bushel  of  wheat,  for  the  same  purpose, 
ould  be  worth  only  100  cents.  But  suppose  the  bushel 
'  wheat  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  West  where  the  expense 
'  sending  it  to  New  York  was  50  cents.  If  the  wheat  is 
orth  11.50  in  New  York,  it  is  worth  $1.00  in  the  West; 
at  let  gold  fall  to  par  and  wheat  to  $1.00,  and  the  bushel 
'  wheat  in  the  West  would  be  worth  only  50  cents. 
If  we  take  corn  and  assume  that  it  is  worth  in  New 
ork,  when  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  |l.o0, 75  cents  per  bush., 

would  be  worth,  with  gold  at  par,  50  cents.  Now 
ipposing,  as  before,  it  costs  50  cents  a  bushel  to  send 
lis  corn  to  New  York,  the  farmer  in  the  West  would 
et,  at  the  present  price  of  gold,  25  cents  a  bushel  for 
lis  corn ;  but  if  gold  should  fall  to  par  he  would  get 
othing  ! 

We  think  there  is  no  mistake  in  these  figures.  The 
ict  is,  prices  on  a  specie  paying  basis,  are  now,  and  have 
een  for  the  past  year,  very  low.  We  see  this  in  Canada, 
'here  is  no  reason  why  wheat  in  Canada  is  not  worth 
s  much  as  it  is  with  us,  less  the  few  cents  it  costs  to  bring 
;  here,  and  yet  it  is  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel  cheaper.  It 
rould  be  so  with  us  if  we  paid  in  specie.  The  further 
ou  go  West,  the  greater  would  be  the  difference  in 
iresent  prices  and  what  the  price  would  be  if  gold  was  at 
lar;  and  we  should  soon  reach  a  point  where  corn  could 
lot  be  sent  to  New  York  if  it  could  be  obtained  for 
lothing. 

Two  years  ago,  at  this  time,  we  were  offered  shelled 
lOrn  in  Bloomington,  111.,  for  ten  cents  a  bushel.  In  the 
ilnglish  markets  corn  was  at  that  time  ten  cents  a  bushel 
ligher  than  it  is  at  present.  Freights  are  as  high  now  as 
hen,  and  but  for  the  advance  in  gold  not  a  bushel  of  corn 
sould  be  Bent  at  present  prices  from  Central  Illinois 


to  Europe.  These  facts  aie  worthy  the  consideration  of 
every  farmer— especially  of  those  who  think  of  emigrat- 
ing to  the  West. 


The  Wool  Market. — Wool  is  now  worth  30  cents  per 
pound  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  American  fleece 
was  then  worth,  in  Boston,  45  cents  ;  it  is  now  Vforth  75 
cents,  and  it  has  been  worth  85  cents,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  has  declined  10  cents  per  pound. 

We  can  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  prices  the  coming 
year.  Our  most  experienced  wool  dealers  seem  to  think 
that  prices  will  be  lower.  Much  will  undoubtedly  depend 
upon  the  price  of  gold.  If  it  continues  to  fall,  wool  must 
fall  with  it.  Even  at  the  present  high  rates  of  exchange, 
coarse  wool  is  largely  imported  from  abroad,  and  if  gold 
should  decline  wool  would  be  brought  into  our  markets 
in  still  greater  quantity. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Mark  Lane  Exfrt^s 
says: 

"  The  great  depression  in  the  woolen  trade  on  the  con- 
tinent, owing  to  the  contiiniance  of  the  pi-e.sent  struggle 
in  America,  has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  wool  in  this  conutry.  The  public 
sales  have  gone  off  heavily,  at  a  decline  in  the  quotations 
of  Id.  to  3d.  (2c.  to  6c.)  per  pound  ;  and,  by  private  con- 
tract, the  rates  have  given  way  fully  Id.  During  the  last 
two  months  very  little  vvool,  either  English  or  foreign, 
has  been  taken  for  export  purposes;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  more  has  been  on  offer  than  the  home  demand 
could  take  off.  The  arrivals  fiora  our  colonies  have  been, 
very  large ;  and  the  next  sales  will,  no  doubt,  be  un- 
usually large." 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Liverpool  wool  market  it  is 
said :  "  Purchases  are  still  being  made  for' America  of  all 
kinds  of  low  and  middle  class  wool,  also  grays  of  all 
kinds  up  to  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound." 

At  a  sale  of  wool  in  New  Y^ork  to-day  (April  22),  the 
average  price  obtained  was  73  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
15  cents  per  pound  less  than  this  same  kind  of  wool 
would  have  brought  some  time  since. 

We  think  farmers  have  anticipated  higher  prices  for  the 
forthcoming  clip  than  they  will  be  able  to  realize;  but 
with  an  easy  money  market,  and  a  new  crop  of  specula- 
tors added  to  those  whose  operations  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful the  past  year,  wool  will  be  likely  to  bring  all  it  is 

worth. 

. .-•< 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who 
wishes  to  know  where  he  can  get  a  little  genuine  sorghum 
seed  for  trial,  we  would  say  that  we  have  a  few  pounds  on 
hand  more  than  we  need,  and  will  send  him,  or  any  other 
of  onr  readers,  a  package  by  mail  free  of  charge. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  we  would  refer  to  an  article 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultvral 
Derectory.  The  main  point,  so  far  as  growth  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  get  the  ground  into  as  mellow  a  condition  aa 
possible.  Do  not  plant  until  the  soil  is  warm.  Pour 
boiling  water  on  the  seed,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  min- 
utes. Then  add  cold  water,  and  let  the  seed  soak  for 
thirty-six  hours.  If  for  sugar,  plant  in  hills  like  corn  ; 
if  for  fodder,  we  would  drill  it  in  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
In  our  experiments  last  season,  plaster  had  such  an  as- 
tonishing effect  on  this  crop  that  we  would  advise  every 
one  to  try  it.  Sow  it  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  two  oc 
,  three  bushels  per  act-e. 
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Notes  on  the  Weatuer  from  March  15th  to  April 
16th,  18G3. — iVothing  reraarkuble  in  the  weather  of  the 
last  half  of  March  demands  attention,  unless  it  is  the 
continued  coldness  of  the  month.  The  average  of  the 
last  half  was  31.3°,  or  3.1"  below  the  mean  for  twenty-six 
years;  and  of  the  month,  was  2S.3°,  or  4.3°  below  the 
mean.  The  coldest  morning  was  12'^  on  the  16th,  but  the 
coldest  day  was  19.3  on  the  19tb.  The  hottest  at  noon, 
was  44«  on  the  24th  and  31st;  and  the  hottest  day  was 
43.3°  on  the  24th. 

In  the  first  half  of  March  for  twenty-seven  years  the 
mean  has  ranged  from  19.3"  iu  1856  to  40.1"  in  1854;  and 
in  the  last  half  from  23.5°  in  1S53  to  41.4°  in  1859;  and 
the  montli  for  that  number  of  years  has  had  a  mean 
range  from  22°  in  1858  to  39.8°  in  1859.  This  cold  of 
March  had  its  only  parallel  here  in  1859,  when  it  was 
39.3"=,  a  half  degree  lower. 

The  water,  fallen  in  the  month,  was  1.49<>  inches  ;  be- 
low the  mean  considerably. 

The  flock  of  Cherry  birds  is  still  here,  and  flourishing 
m  all  their  beauty. 

In  Newbern,  N.  C,  on  the  21st,  peaches  and  plums,  as 
well  as  roses,  were  in  bloom.  Not  a  flower  here  yet— not 
even  a  Crocus.  Weather  unpleasant;  snow  and  rain, 
frost  and  mud,  have  alternated,  and  been  made  more  un- 
comfortable by  raw  winds  and  thick  clouds. 

April  began  cold,  15°  on  the  1st,  and  so  cold  in  the  first 
half  only  twice  in  twenty-six  years.  The  mean  for  this 
half  is  37.9",  and  for  twenty-six  years  is  41",  and  for  the 
last  seven  years  is  41.3°.  In  1857  the  mean  of  this  half 
was  37.3»,  only  half  a  degree  colder  than  this.  The 
warmest  noon  was  75  *  on  the  11th,  which  was  the 
warmest  day,  63''     Rain  below  the  average  for  this  half. 

Flowers  of  Crocus  appeared  about  the  8th,  and  then  the 
stamens  of  Soft  Maple  were  fully  developed  on  trees  in 
warm  locations,  and  on  many  of  them  by  the  14th.  The 
aeason  has  hardly  become  springlike;  the  green  grass 
just  starting.  On  the  15th,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  rain 
began,  and  continued  to  midnight  and  after. 

The  Auroral  Arch  of  Northern  Light  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  was  most  magnificent.  No  one  pretends  to 
hare  seen  its  er,ral.  It  was  splendid  :n  the  extreme  from 
8i  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  cotton-like  band  was  entire 
ft-om  S.  of  E.  to  N.  of  W.,  somewhat  waived  at  times  as  by 
a  breath  of  air,  so  as  not  to  be  an  arch  of  a  great  circle 
exactly.  Its  pen-like  form  at  9i  was  striking  from  the 
side-like  feathers  of  a  quill.  It  seemed  to  be  low  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  began  to  disappear  at  the  east  end,  as 
the  band  discharged  itself  towards  the  west.  It  passed 
for  more  than  twenty  degrees  north  of  the  zenith  south- 
wards, to  as  many  degrees,  perhap.s,  south  of  the  zenith. 
Though  properly  called  Aurora  Horealis,  no  light  shows 
how  it  is  made.     It  seems  to  be  electrical. 


Old  Volumes  ok  tub  Gk.nesee  F*rmbr.— A  commit- 
tee of  the  Rochester  Atlienxum  and  Mechanics  Assoeia- 
tion  ia  their  report  of  last  year,  just  published,  say: 
"Your  Committee  think  themselves  singularly  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  report  that  tliev  have  procured  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Oenwee  Farmer,  oue  of  the  pioneer 
agncnltural  papers  of  this  county,  complete  seta  of  which 
are  now  rcrj  rare." 


Farms  for  Sale. — In  the  J'ajvner  last  month  we  express- 
ed a  willingness  to  assist  such  of  our  friends  who  wished 
to  sell  their  farms  to  find  purchasers.  "We  have  received 
several  letters  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
attain  the  object  will  be  to  allude,  very  briefly,  to  the 
farms,  referring  those  wishing  further  information  to  the 
parties  who  wish  to  sell. 

No.  1. — A  farm  of  80  acres  in  Aurora,  Erie  county,  N. 
Y. ;  40  acres  good  grain  laud,  and  the  other  half  well 
adapted  for  pasture.  A  comfortable  house;  an  old  and 
rather  poor  barn  ;  a  good  orchard  of  young  apple  trees, 
Ouly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  postofEce,  church, 
school,  &c.  Terms,  $40  per  acre— one-third  to  one-half 
down. 

No.  2. — A  farm  of  125  acres  in  Blenheim,  C.  W.,  excel- 
lent land  and  buildings  on  it  that  cost  ^4,000;  will  be  sold 
for  $5,500— was  tormerly  held  at  $8,000. 

No.  3. — A  farm  of  396  acres,  unimproved,  six  miles  from 
Sagenaw,  Mich.  It  is  owned  by  a  Canadian,  and  will  be 
sold  for  $550  Canada  money. 

No.  4. — A  farm  of  60  acres,  three  miles  from  this  city — 
excellent  land  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Price, 
$175  per  acre. 

No.  5, — A  young  man,  who  has  just  sold  his  farm  m 
Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  lor  $55  per  acre,  wishes  to  pur- 
chase another,  either  iu  this  section  or  the  West.  Can 
pay  $3,500  down,  but  does  not  wish  to  run  in  debt  too 
much.     Would  like  a  farm  where  he  can  raise  peaches. 

No.  6. — A  farm  of  200  acres,  IJ  miles  from  Hopkins- 
town,  Iowa.  It  is  a  desirable  location,  less  than  2  miles 
from  the  railroad  station,  with  flouring  mills,  schools, 
churclies,  college,  Ac,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  176 
acres  prairie  and  26  acres  prime  timber  land.  A  good 
house  and  barn,  land  well  watered,  <fec.  ■  Wheat  sells  at 
$1.00  per  bushel,  oats  50  cents. 

No.  7. — A  farm  of  200  acres,  only  two  miles  from  Port 
Elgin,  Bruce  county,  C.  W.  31  acres  cleared;  a  log 
house  and  frame  barn ;  rolling  land,  well  watered — a 
small  stream  running  through  the  farm  ;  excellent  wheat 
land.  Is  •worth  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  but  on  account  of 
straightened  circumstances  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

No.  8. — A  fine  grain  and  fruit  firm,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Charlotte  and  seven  from  Rochester.  63  acres, 
A  comfortable  house  for  a  small  family.  Price,  $80  per 
acre. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  any  of  the  above  farms  can 
learn  the  name  of  the  parties  by  writing  to  this  office, 
and  enclosing  a  stamp  to  prepay  return  postage 


Onions. — The  Army  wants  onions.     At  present  prices 

no  crop  we  grow  will  afford  so  much  profit.     They  are 

quoted  in  New  York  at  from  $5.00  to  $6.50  per  barrel. 

Top  onions  for  planting  are  very  scarce  and  high — say 

$4.00  per  bushel.     It  will  be  better  to  raise  the  crop  from 

seed.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  onions.    Sow  in 

drills  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  in  the  rows  to  i 

or  6  inches;    keep  down  the  weeds,  and  if  the  land  is 

moderately  rich  a  fine  crop  niny  be  relied  upon. 
>•# . 

Ak  English  cattle  dealer  of  much  experience,  says  he 

has  always  found  that  the  best  animals  have  the  most 

massive  heads,  most  capacious  chests  and  the  strongest 

spioea. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

■WiRE-WoRjis. — I  had  my  wheat  crop  destroyed  last 
season. so  that  it  was  not  wurth  harvesting;  and  in  plow- 
ing the  ground  this  spring  lor  corn  I  Mod  the  ground  full 
of  these  small  grubs.  What  are  thcyV  What  is  their 
cause  and  remedy,  if  any?  Answer  the  above,  and  oblige 
a  young  farmer. — Edward  Linnly,  Toronto,  Iowa. 

The  grubs  sent  are  the  larra3  of  a  species  of  Click- 
beetles,  and  are  generally  termed  Wire-worms.  They 
are  frequently  very  destructive  to  wheat.  We  take  the 
following  account  of  them  from  the  Rural  Annual  for 
1S60: 

According  to  Harris,  upward  of  sixty  varieties  of  these 
beetles  are  known  in  the  New  England  States.    Our  en- 


CUCK-BEETLES — WIKE- WORMS. 

graving  represents  three  species :  2,  Agriotes  lineatus, 
flying;  1,  natural  size ;  8,  larvfv;  9,  do.  magnified.  3,  A. 
obscurus;  4,  natural  length;  5,  6,  A.  sputator;  7,  larva; 
10,  pupa;  11,  do.  natural  length.  The  perfect  insects  are 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  "snapping  bugs," 
from  their  possessing  the  faculty  of  throwing  themselves 
up  with  a  jerk  when  laid  on  their  backs.  They  vary  from 
one-third  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
are  almost  uniformly  of  a  blackish  or  brown  color,  with 
yellowish  legs.  The  larvae  or  wire-worms  have  a  long, 
slender,  tough,  cylindrical  body;  six  feet;  and  a  prop  at 
the  hinder  end.  Their  length  is  about  one  inch,  often 
more;  color  yellow,  with  a  brown  head.  These  larvae 
feed  upon  the  roots  and  underground  stems  of  wheat, 
corn,  the  different  pasture  and  hay  grasses,  and  many 
vegetables.  Some  of  them  are  wood-eaters,  and  live  in 
the  roots  or  trunks  of  old  trees.  It  is  believed  that  they 
remain  in  the  larva  state  for  several  years  before  becom- 
ing pupse.  The  pupse  are  whitish,  with  two  black  spots 
over  the  eyes,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  worm  is  found  in  great  numbers  infesting  old  pas- 
tures and  meadows.     Hind  says  : 

"Sometimes  the  wire-worm  is  found  in  such  destruc- 
tive abundance  that  it  cuts  off  most  crops  as  fast  as  they 
appear  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Under  such  circumstances,  starving  them  out 
is  perhaps  the  only  remedy;  a  field  kept  perfectly  free 
from  vegetation  can  afford  them  no  nourishment,  and  they 
must  either  perish  or  remove  to  another  locality." 

In  England  it  is  a  common  practice  to  bury  slices  of 
potatoes  or  turnips  in  the  field,  and  employ  women  and 
children  to  take  them  up  in  the  morning  and  kill  the  wire- 
worms,  which  will  be  found  attached  to  the  slices  in  great 
numbers.  The  insectivorous  birds  are  among  the  great- 
est destroyers  both  of  the  wire-worms  and  beetles.    The 


Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson  says  he  has  "  tried  all  sorta 
of  remedies  and  only  proved  one  remedj^  for  these  ras- 
cals to  be  good,  and  that  is  to  break  up  the  land  and  sow 
it  with  buckwheat." 

Brewing  Ale  for  Family  Use,— (A.  C.  G.)  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  brew  ale  unless  you  have  the  proper  uten- 
sils as  well  as  some  experience.  The  process  is  some- 
thing like  this:  The  malt  is  crushed  and  placed  in  the 
"ma.sh-tub"  and  covered  with  boiling  water,  being  care- 
ful that  every  particle  of  malt  is  moistened.  After  it  has 
stood  an  hour  or  two  it  is  drawn  off  and  more  boiling  water 
is  poured  on  to  the  malt,  and  the  process  repeated  until 
you  have  the  amount  of  beer  desired,  and  all  the  sugar  is 
extracted  from  the  malt.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  is  then  poured  into  a  shallow  tub  to  cool. 
When  about  milk  warm  the  yeast  is  added,  and  the  beer 
soon  commences  to  "  work."  It  is  then  put  into  a  bar- 
rel, and  allowed  to  ferment  for  three  or  four  days,  the 
barrel  being  kept  full  so  that  the  froth  can  work  off.  It 
is  then  bunged  up  close,  and  will  be  ready  for  use,  if 
family  beer,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  in  two  months  if 
ordinary  ale.  We  know  an  English  farmer  in  this  vi- 
cinity who  brews  his  own  beer,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Our  climate  is  not  favorable  for  beer-making  or 
beer-drinking. 

Seventeen-Teae  Locust. — (R.  W.)  You  will  find  an 
account  of  thig  insect  in  the  Sural  Annual  for  1860,  page 
61.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  insects  ap- 
pear in  all  sections  of  the  country  the  same  year.  There 
seems  to  be  several  distinct  broods.  One  brood  extends 
from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  across  the  eastern  counties  of 
this  State,  through  New  Jersey  and  into  Pennsylvania. 
Its  last  appearance  was  in  1860,  and  the  time  before  in 
1843.  Another  brood  takes  in  Western  New  York,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio.  This  appeared  in 
1849,  and  will  re-appear  in  1866.  Another  brood  extends 
from  Western  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  Louisaina.  Its  last  ap- 
pearance was  in  1846,  and  it  will  consequently  appear 
again  this  present  year. 

Glueing  Broken  Chairs — (Housekeeper).  Tour 
trouble  is  probably  owing  to  the  glue  having  been  heated 
too  often.  In  warm  weather  glue  soon  ferments  and  be- 
comes "tainted."  This  greatly  weakens  it.  Freezing 
also  spoils  it.  You  had  better  clean  out  the  glue  pot  and 
get  a  little  fresh  glue.  Put  in  about  as  much  as  you  ex- 
pect to  use,  say  an  ounce,  and  soak  it  over  night  in  half  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Then  when  you  want  to  use  it  boil  it 
for  two  hours.  Put  on  the  glue  with  a  brush  or  a'"swab," 
and  tie  the  pieces  [together.  You  will,  with  a  little  ex- 
perience, be  able  to  mend  all  your  chairs  and  other 
broken  furniture.  

Castor  Bean. — I  write  to  obtain  of  yon  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  Castor  bean — mode 
of  cultivation,  method  of  extracting  the  oil,  Ac.  How 
many  bushels  can  be  raised  per  acre?— John  J.  Johnsojj, 
Wellsburg,  Va. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  answer  the 
above? 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  a  cure  or  pre- 
ventive of  the  grub  in  sheep?  My  fine  wool  Iambs  ar« 
dying  with  it. — S.  L.  Dunham,  Venango  county,  Pa. 
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What  shall  I  no  with  the  Bones? — Reading  your  dif- 
ferent articles  on  bone-dust,  boue-manure,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  Ac,  liHS  given  me  a  light  bone  lever.  I 
am  now  saving  and  collecting  a  store  of  tlieni,  and  will 
try  to  put  ihein  into  some  shape  to  use  on  my  orchard 
and  vineyard.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man says  they  can  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  ash  ley. 
Will  this,  if  readily  done,  give  all  their  value,  or  will  a 
proportion  of  the  bones  be  changed  so  as  to  be  of  no 
value?— (a) — the  dissolved  bones  to  be  used  as  a  fluid 
,  manure.  Can  not  this  solution  be  dried  by  a  free  use  of 
a«hes  mixed  with  it?  Will  the  further  mixture  of  ashes 
lessen  in  any  way  the  bone  part  in  value  as  a  manure?  (b) 
Is  there  any  portable  mill  for  crushing  and  grinding 
bones  yet  in  market?  (c)  If  not,  how  should  I  brake  and 
grind  them  ?  (,(i)— John  Pratt,  Went  Point,  JV.  T. 

(a)  We  think  the  ley  will  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  :  but  are  not  certain  on  this  point. 

(6)  The  ashes  will  not  injure  the  "bone  part"  or  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

{o)  We  know  of  none.    . 

(<i)  It  is  diflicult  to  reduce  them  to  bone-dust  without  a 
mill.  If  used  under  your  trees  and  grape-vines  they  may 
be  broken  sufficiently  with  a  hammer.  We  think  this 
will  be  your  best  way  to  use  them.  If  your  land  is  well 
uuderdrained,  the  bones  will  gradually  decompose,  and  in 
the  end  yield  all  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the  trees 
and  grape-vines. 

Corn  for  Fodder. — What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
corn  sown  for  feeding  stock,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  yield  per  acre,  &c.?  Are  there  any 
recorded  facts  bearing  on  this  poiut  ? — W.  Hanfokd,  iti., 
Etna,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1863. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  we  cannot 
at  the  moment  lay  our  bands  on  any  data  that  would  de- 
termine the  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  are  few 
if  any  crops  that  will  yield  more  per  acre,  and  none  that 
cattle  eat.  with  greater  avidity,  unless  it  is  the  vetch  or 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Rich  land,  however,  is  required, 
and  it  is  better  to  sow  thick  in  drills  that  admit  the  use 
of  the  cultivator  than  to  sow  broadcast. 


Cook's  Scgar  Evaporator. — I  see  an  advertisement  in 
the  Farmer,  of  Cook's  Sugar  Evaporator.  I  want  to 
know  more  about  it.  Please  send  me  a  pamphlet.  I 
want  to  know  what  it  will  cost?  how  fast  it  will  boil 
away  sap?  flow  much  wood,  and  what  length;  and  will 
it  pay  ?  We  have  some  500  trees,  and  make  from  800  to 
1000  lbs.  of  sugar  a  year.  We  are  now  boiling  in  kettles 
set  in  an  arch,  which  keeps  us  boiling  day  and  night. 
Has  the  Evaporator  got  to  have  some  one  by  it  to  tend 
all  the  while?  Our  kettles  we  can  leave  an  hour  at  a 
time  to  gather  the  sap,  which  makes  it  very  handy. — H. 
CABaiNQTo.v,  CharUstown,  Ohio. 

You  can  obtain  the  necessary  information  by  addressing 

the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Bltutbrs,  Bates  A  Day, 

Mansfield,  Ohio.  

Lick  on  Cattle.— I  have  a  valuable  young  Devon  cow 
that  has  become  infested  with  some  kind  of  vermin,  which 
the  usual  remedies  for  lice  will  not  kill.  I  notice  in  an 
old  volume  of  the  Farmer  ih&i  Mercurial  Ointment  is  very 
effectual  for  destroying  them,  but  dangerous  to  use. 
What  is  the  danger?  and  how  should  it  be  used? — W.  T. 
Wilson,  Olivet,  Fm.,  April2,  1863. 

We  suppose  the  danger,  if  there  is  any,  is  in  nsing  too 
much.  If  the  common  unguintum  of  the  drugstores  is 
mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  lard,  we  should 
apprehend  no  danger  whatever.  Bub  a  little  ol  it  on  the 
akin  on  the  parts  most  affected. 

What  is  the  best  recipe  for  makinc;  rinecrar ? — Thos. 
StOijf,  KUtyth,  C\  W. 


Which  is  thk  Best  Reaper  and  Mower. — I  intend  buy- 
ing a  combined  reaper  and  mower  the  coming  season. 
Can  you  or  some  of  your  experienced  correspondents 
tell  me  which  is  the  best?  I  would  like  one  with  a  self- 
raker,  unless  it  injures  the  working  of  the  machine.  Any 
information  on  this  subject  would  much  oblige — A  Con- 
stant Reader. 

There  are  so  many  good  machines  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

determine  which  is  best.    Perhaps  some  of  our  readers, 

who  are  not  interested,  will  give  us  their  opinion. 

Missing  Numbees  of  the  Farmer. — (E.  G.)  We  will 
most  cheerfully  send,  free  of  charge,  any  numbers  your 
subscribers  failed  to  receive.  Mistakes  will  occur,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  done  to  prevent  them.  Sometimes  it 
is  our  fault,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  the  blame  is  in  the 
Postoflice  Department;  but  whatever  the  cause,  we  are 
always  ready  to  correct  mistakes. 

Plantino  Locust  Trees  on  the  Prairies. — Permit  me 
to  ask  your  correspondents  to  tell  us,  through  your  pa- 
per, the  best  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  black 
locust  timber  on  the  prairies  of  the  West — say  in  the  lat- 
itude of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — for  posts  for  fencing.  When 
they  grow  alone  the  trunk  is  too  short. 

Also,  how  to  graft,  plant  and  cultivate  an  orchard  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  the  best  varieties  for  an  orchard 
of  two  hundred  trees  for  market.  —  Thomas  Lawon, 
Greenup  county,  Ky. 

Pruning  an  Old  Grape  Vine. — (R.)  Tour  better  way 
now  will  be  to  let  the  vine  run  this  season.  Tou  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  Tou  must  start  afresh.  Cut  out  a 
greater  portion  of  the  old  canes,  leaving  a  few  strong, 
new  shoots,  and  train  these  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  I 
a  new  vine.  j 

Outside  Cellars. — Will  you  please  to  give  us  a  plan  ori 
plans,  through  the  Genesee  Farmer,  for  an  outside  cellar? 
Having  water  in  the  cellar  under  the  house  a  greater  part 
of  the  year,  we  have  got  to  build  an  outside  cellar  of 
some  kind  and  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  If  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  F(trmer  can  favor  us  with  a  plan,  it  will 
very  much  oblige— G.  G.,  Girard,  Pa.,  April  4,  1863. 

Cultivation  op  Grapes. — (Benj.  Williams.)  Tou  will 
find  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  grapes  in 
the  open  air,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  experienced 
grape  growers,  Josiah  Salter,  in  the  Rural  Annual  and 
Horticultural  Directory  for  1858. 

Scours  in  Calves.— (T.  C.)  Give  them  some  milk 
thickened  with  wheat  flour.  If  the  case  is  not  an  nn- 
nsually  severe  one,  a  pint  given  twice  a  day  will  cure  it 
Be  sure  that  the  calves  are  well  littered  with  clean  straw. 


Grubs  on  Cattle. — What  is  the  cause  and  what  the 
cure  of  crubs  in  the  backs  of  cattle?  My  young  cattle  are 
very  much   infested    and  very  poor    in    conscqueuce. — 

J.  E.  PlERSON.  

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer, — Can  you  or  your  corri  spon- 
dents  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts  of  the.  Brittany 
cows,  said  to  have  been  imported? — H.  S.  Collins, Co/tfni- 
ville.  Conn.  

Apple  Bark  Ix)U8r. — (D.  Bters.)  For  an  acconnt  of 
this  insect,  remedies,  Ac,  sec  Rural  Annual  and  Horticul- 
tural Directory  for  1860,  page  r>^. 

Tobacco— (J.  R.  Spencer).  The  best  variety  is  the 
Connecticut  Seed  Leaf.  You  can  get  the  seed  from  B.  K. 
Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass. 

What  is  the  best  medicine  to  take  a  film  off  a  horse'l 
eje  ?— W.  Fbaukb,  autar-Crtek,  Fu. 
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Agricultural  Items, 


PBKPARKD   BXPRF8SLY   FOR    THE   GENESEE   FARMEK. 


M.  Baeral,  in  his  comments  on  Likbig's  accusation  of  Ensr- 
land  as  an  agricultural  thief  and  vamjiire  because  it  talies  all  ihe 
bones  that  can  be  procured  on  the  continent,  says  that  the  waste 
jf  the  sewerage  of  llie  cities  is  as  great  a  nuans  of  exhausi'ug 
ihe  soil  as  allowing  the  phosphates  to  leave  the  country,  and  that 
no  one  should  complain  because  the  English  have  belter  uuder- 
itood  the  value  of  phosphates  than  any  other  people. 

The  Journal  cf  Agriculture  Pratique  has  a  translation  by  M. 
ViixERY  of  Lkibig's  last  uiterance,  which  he  reads:  '■  The 
Agriculfiural  Vampire."  M.  Villery  thinks  that  the  learned 
Crofessor  is  a  little  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  that  because  one 
larvest  fails  in  Germany  it  is  not  right  to  conclH|de  that  the  whole 
wuntry  is  exhausted. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have  placed  at  the  dis- 
K>8al  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  $500,  to  be  awarded  as 
)reminms  at  the  great  implement  trial  at  Decatur  next  fall.  The 
)remiums  offered  are:  S250  lor  a  "Ditcher"  that  will  cut  a  ditch 
!  ft.  deep  and  5  ft.  wide ;  $250  for  a  "  Corn-Cutter  and  Stacker." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  Prof. 
tiAPBS  stated  that  "  six  hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate  would 
iroduce  as  good  results  upon  well-prepared  land  as  eighty  loads 
>f  manure."    Good  for  Mapes  ! 

England  imports  from  foreign  countries  $25,000,000  worth  of 
lutter  in  a  year.  Of  this  amount  Holland  supplies  the  largest 
[uantjty— $10,i'00,n00.  The  United  States  sends  the  second  largest 
raiount— $5,(l{50,OflO. 

W.  S.  Carpenter  Aiys  the  best  remedy  for  worms  and  insects 
m  plants  is  flour  of  sulphur.  Half  sulphur  and  half  black  helli- 
(ore  powder  is  better.    Dust  it  on  the  plants  while  the  dew  is  on. 

Catawba  grape-vines  are  being  sent  from  this  country  to  Ma- 
teria for  the  purpose  nf  testing  their  wine-making  properties. 

Last  year  235,'23n,8fi0  eggs  were  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
ries  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Goats  are  the  only  animals  that  will  eat  tobacco,  except  the  to- 
lacco  worm — and  man. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Utica,  September 
5-18. 


The  Markets, 


OFFICE  OF  TriE  GEVESEE  FAEMEK, ) 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1863.      j 

Thb  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Gold  since  our  last  report  have 
«en  greater  and  more  sudden  than  at  any  time  since  the  com- 
lencement  of  Ihe  war.  At  one  time  during  the  present  month  it 
rent  down  into  the  '•  tliirties,"  and  then  up  again  as  high  as  1.58, 
nd  back  again  to  146.  The  price  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  not 
nfrequently  going  up  or  down  S  or  4  per  cents  in  a  day.  These 
udden  changes  have  an  injurious  effect  on  business.  They  un- 
ettle  the  price  of  every  thing.  Real  purchasers  buy  sparingly, 
nJ  the  market  is  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 

Butter  and  Cheese  are  lower,  with  a  still  downward  tendency. 
Hovlt  Seed  is  also  lower.  In  other  articles  there  has  been  but 
ttle  change. 

In  Europe  Ihe  young  Wheat  is  reported  as  very  promising,  and 
rices  tend  downward. 

CtnoAGo,  April  23— Wheat,  Eed  Winter,  $1.21;  rplected 
1.07@$1.1^  Sprinir.  No.  1.  $1.20@$1.21  ;  No  2,  ^11.00®$!  13- 
ijecled.  85@-8c.  0:iN,  .':9(a60c.  Rye,  Tr)@8nc.  Barle-y,  ,t;  ((I 
i|1.40.  leans,  $VT5®*2.25.  Timothv  See.l,  $l..'iO(a,l.T:5.  Clo- 
or  Sped,  $.\0l)^'>  25  Kiax  Seed,  $2.50@$3.2.=).  Hungari.'in  R.^ed 
1.25®1.50  pi-r  bush.  Potatoes,  choice,  80@95c.;  common,  55® 
)c.  pel   bu.sh. 

Pna.ATiBi.pnii,  April  23.— White  Wheat  $1.75@,$1.90  :  Red, 
1.6,5®$l,7ii.  Rve.  *1  nstailO.  Com,  yellow,  89@'92.  Dm  is  S4e 
lov.T  sppd  $5.00®i.T5  Timothy,  $1.7o®$2.00.  Flax  Seed  in 
emand  at  $3..50©o.00. 


New  York  Market,  Ajiril  ■-'8— Wldle  Wheat,  -175@1.90; 
Red.  $1.3(;@175.  Barley,  $1.4o@1.58.  Oats,  !-3®-6c.  Rye, 
••fl  ().^®l.il).  Corn,  90@91c.f.rniixp  I  eseni.  Ginadian  Peas, 
*i..2®l.lo.  White  Beans,  $2.M'®,3.4!i.  Clover  Seed.  8;<S@9^c. 
fier  II).  Butter  dull:  Statf.  lS@2:^c:  VV.  sierii.  IT@.'>Oc.  Cheese, 
1  I@l4c  per  lb.  Eu'gs,  IC®  :Se  Poi;<loes  aeliv.-.  Mercers.  $2.00 
@  '^  KO  ;  I'eiichblows,  $1.5u@l  7-5 :  Buckeyes,  $1.5i  ®l.75.  Onions, 
$'.Hi@6  5(iper  brl. 

Tokonto,  April  28.— F.1II  Wheat,  8S@"8i'.  S|iriiig,  active  at 
80®>5c.  Barley,  $1 00.  Eye,  6nc.  Gals.  43®  Kc.  I'eas.  55® 
60/.  Potatoes,  5fl@65e,  Timothy  Seed,  choice,  $2,0  ®,2.40;  in- 
ferior, $1.50@2  00  per  Imsh.  Glover  beod,  $3  T5®4  00. '  Tares  or 
Vettdiex.  9Uc.®$1.12  per  lin.sh.  Biilier  14@]5c  ;  Iresh,  2(  @25c. 
Eggs  S@10e.  per  doz.  Sheep,  .$4  01  ®(i.OU  aeh.  La.nbs,  $2.00 
®-(.0U.  Calves,  $4.n(i@5.00  lor  good  ;  $2.50@..'i.00  (or  inferior. 
Pells,  fresh,  $1.7a@2.25.     Wool,  33c.  per  In.     Hay  $20  per  tun. 

Rochester,  ^7?ri/ 24.— White  >>  heat,  $1.5i'@l  65  Red,  $1.30 
@$1.4li.  Corn,  7.5c.  Barley,  $1.2' @$1.4  .  Oiiis,  (;5@,7.5c.  Rye, 
76c.  Clover  Seed,  $4..50®.5.25.  Tuiiolhy,  $2 10®2.50.  Butler. 
18@20c.    Beans,  $2U0®3.Uii. 

London,  April  10.— American  Whiter  Wheat  $1.5n@$-!.62; 
Red,  $1.41@$1.47;  Spring  Wheat,  iM.32@1,38.  Corn,  STc.®. 
99c  Clover  Seed  in  active  demand  foreign  ml,  .$12.50® 
16.25  per  cwt.  American  Cheese,  $10@$1.3.50  per  cwt. ;  Che- 
shire, $14®|1S.75  per  cwt.    Butter,  Iri^h,  ^-^2.5  @l'S.  0  per  cwt. 

New  Yoi!K  Cattle  Market.- The  first  week  in  April  Beef 
Cattle  were  higher  th;in  ever  betbre.  I  ir.st-cla-s  and  extra  fat 
Cattle  brought  12^  to  13c.  per  lb  ,  .-inrl  more  would  have  been 
paid  for  Cattle  of  a  higher  quality  had  any  been  offered.  Since 
thou  prices  have  receded  a' little,  but  they  are  still  very  high. 
Working  Catile  are  in  demand,  and  a  h.rge  number  have  been 
sold  at  from  $125  to  .flfiO  per  pair,  and  occii-ionallj  $lSii  is  paid. 
Milch  Cows  are  lower  thiin  they  wore  three  weeks  aco,  by  |;o  per 
head.  Fair  to  good  milkers,  giving  snv  14  or  lo  qll.^rls  per  day, 
sell  for  $35  to  $45  per  head.  A  few  nihcy  cows  sold  at  $60@7O. 
Of  Veal  Calves  the  supply  is  not  large  imd  prices  are  good,  ihe 
nest  selling  at  7c.  per  lb.,  and  oceasioiialh  ;in  extra  fat  one  brings 
Se  per  lb.  The  average  of  the  market  i.-i  from  5  to  6>^c.  per  lb. 
"Bobs"  are  hard  to  sell  at  Sl.(i(^®1.50  each. 

Sheep  still  bring  enormous  prices.  Extri  good  lots  sell  forlOc- 
per  lb.  live  weight,  and  none  but  the  very  poorest  can  be  bought 
for  le-s  than  8^  to  9c.  One  flock  of  1.''2  well-f-d  Spanish  Meri- 
no Sheep  from  Ohio  sold  hast  week  at  $10  per  bend,  or  lOe.  per  lb. 
live  we-ght.  A  lot  of  6S  Lone-wooled  Canada  Sheep  brought?!! 
each,  or  9%c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  This  is  equal  to  17c.'per  lb. 
<lead  weight !  Pelts  are  lower,  .and  it  is  ihoiight  that  Sheep  have 
reached  the  highest  point. 

Hogs  are  dull,  except  extra  fat  ones,  which  are  wanted.  They 
range  according  to  quality  from  4><r  to  S^c.  per  lb.  live  weight, 
or  from  G)4  to  TXc-  dead  weight. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  FEW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers  — and  only 
such— will  be  inserted  in  the  6e7iesee  Farmer  inr  twenty-five  cents 
a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 


THE     GENESEE     FARMER, 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Ilorticultiire,  published  by 
JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Terms  —  Intariablt  in  adtante  — Sixty  Cknts  a  Year; 
Six  copies  for  $3.00  and  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  50  cents  a 
year. 

A  REALLY  VALUABLE  MICEOSCOPK— One  that  a  child 
can  use,  sent  free,  by  mail,  on  receipt  o(  38  cents.    Address 
_niy6t S.  WOOD  WA1:D,  P.  O.  Bo.x  3273,  Boston. 

EMPLOYMENT!  AGENTS  WANTED  !!    A  NEW  ENTER- 
prise.    The  Fr.inklin    Sewing    Machine    Company    want 
A.''ents,  at  a  salary  of  $40  p^r  month  and  expenses'paid.    For 
particulars  address  (with  stnmp') 
ap3t  HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Box  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


F 


THOROUGH-BEED  SHORT  HORNS 


T^OR  SALE.— A  few  Cows,  Heifers  end  Spring  Bulls,  descendoit 

from  Imported  Stock,  are  offered  on  nioder:it,e  terms. 
ap6t  J^,  SHKLDON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WINE-WINE. 

OPORTO  GRAPE  VINKS  by  the  acre  for  vineyard  planting. 
Mr.  Devereaux,  living  near  here,   has  averaged   sales  of 
$401  per  year  for  five  years  for  Oporto  Wine  Irom  one-half  acre. 
Large  Vines  by  the  thousand  cheap 
Address,                                         E.  WARE  SYLVESTER, 
ap2t Lyons,  New  York. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

FORTY  BEST  NATIVE  VARIE  PIES.     Al.so  a  general  assort- 
meat  of  small  fruits.    Send  for  a  catalogue.    Address 


mh 


R.  B.  SHAW, 
Trenton  Falls,  Oueida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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To  Fainiers, 

To  Dairymen, 

TO   COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOB,  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CUEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS. 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  &c.,  &c., 
Can  have  them  well  soUi  at  the  highest  prices  iu  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  days  of  their  reachinz  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Coramission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTEK, 

33  Jay  street,  THeyv  YorU. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles- are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  careftilly  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

fW~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is^« 
per  c^Tii. 

A  New  York  W^'ekli/  Price  Current  is  issued  by  <T.  Carpeu- 
TKB,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  Jcc,  see  tLe 
Price  Current. 

B3r  Cash  advanced  oa  Consignments  of  Produce. 
BEND  FOR 
A  FREE  COPY 


IPllICTCS     CXJRKEISrX, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


lan'fiS-lr 


JOBIAH  CABPENTKS, 

S3  Ja]/-ttr«ft,  New  York, 


PEAS-PEAS-PEAS. 

I  HAVE  now  in  su>r,-,  .lin'cl  In  m  CiinaiJii, 
.VII  l)iish.  Cn-ipcr  I'cii-. 
ll'O  hush.  Pwarl  Miirrow  Pea?, 
50  bush.  Dwarl  Kluc  liupt'rial  Peas, 
."id  hush.  Ulack-Kve  Marrow  Peas, 
25  busli  E.irly  Kern  Peas. 
AH  of  which  1  now  offer  ft.r  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

Farmers  and  GardeniTs.  please  send  along  vour  orders  to  I 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  Uochosier.  N.  Y.        niy     '  J.  UAPALJE 


ONION  SEEL. 

I  HAVE  now  in  store  and  offer  for  sale  1,000  lbs  Conn.  Red  a 
Vellow  Onion  Seed.  Now  is  llie  lime  to  grow  On  ons  to  : 
a  big  price  fur  therfl.  They  are  quoted  to-ihiv  at  $0.50  per  bri. 
New  York.  Send  in  your  or<ier3  to  the  Genesee  Seed  Slo 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  my  J.  P.APALJH 


TORONTO,  C.  W.,  NURSERIES. 

WHITK   Glt.vr-K   CUIIRANTS.-The   siibseriher  offers 
sale  to  the  Trade;,  at  a  l<,w  tl^nir.'.  Twenty  Thousan.I 
the  above  Currants— strong  two-year  ohl  'ilants.     Also,  a  lai 
quantity  of  two  and  three-year  old    UrcKTHORN  for  Ileda 
my'it  GIX).  LESr.IE,  Leslie  Postofflce 


EMPLOYMENT. 

d]>  J  A  A  MONTH.— Agents  Wanted   to  s^II  Sewing  Machin 
fPTcU     We   will   give   a   commission  on  all  Machines  sold, 
employ  agents  who  will  work   lor  ilic  above  wages  and  all  t 
penses  paid.    For  particulars  aiidress 
my  1 1*  C.  RUG6LES  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich 


AYRSHIRE  S. 

THREE  THOROUi.n-r.liKI)    P.L'LL    CALVES— From  1 
best  milking  stock  for  sale  bv 

H.  S.  COLLINS,  Collinsville,  Conn 
Pedigree?  given.  nivll 


CHESTER  WHITE   PIGS. 

FOR  SALE,  a  lew  thorough-lired  CIIKSTEK  WHITE  VIC 
at  reasonable  raless.    iJoxed  and  shipped  if  desired.    1 
further  particulars  address  BEL.v  DUNBAR, 

my  North  Chili.  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 


RHODES'  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

THE   STAKDARD     MANUliE, 

Prepared  from  Bonm  treafiid  icifh  Sulphuric  Acid,  Unifonn 
Qmdiii/  (tnd  Peguhtr  in  Price. 

O.its,  Com,  Tobacco  and  Root  Culture;  also,  Top-Dressing 
the  Growing  Wheat. 


4tT>T10DES,"  the  long  established  MANUnE  in  the  Americ 
J.V'    Market,  besides  having  European  reputation,  can  not 
excelled  lorihe  tibove  seasonable  crops. 
Our  usual  large  stock  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Dealers  ami   farmers  apply  to  HENRY  E.  MURING. 

General  Agent,  97  Pearl-st.,  near  Hanover  J-qtiare,  New  Yoi 
or  K.  -M.  RHODES  &  CO.. 

mar— 3t  82  South-st.,  Rowley's  Wliarf.  Balliinoi 


Vk*^   Atve-      »\oV^       vi-S  *  N*      ivv>*   x,a««*     ,.t\c*' 

rXcXv^V*^S*<^  V^e-   ,e^^*-''c»^'>^°*>^*'-  ate** 

E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y. 
NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

You  can  grow  your  own  Sweet  Potatoes  at  the  North. 
PBIOE  OP   PLANTS  FOR   l,'i63. 

400 $1 

1  .W\r\ 2 

.\(ioi ....!! in 

10,000 IS 

Send  for  my  Circular,  giving  directions  for  ciiliivaiion  nnd  e 

perl'^nce  of  growers.    Address  M.  M.  MtTI:RAY. 

I  p2t  Loveland,  Ohio. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  OVE  HUVDRKD  AND  TEN  ATRKS  in  Vi 
FltJ-nville,  Cheninng  county,  N.  Y.,  s  few  mil'  g  from  I 
mira.  There  Is  a  Snw-mill.  H 'U-e,  *c.,  on  the  premises.  W 
be  «'  Id  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  cxchnneeil  for  property  near  Roc 
ester.    Further  particulars  enn  i>p  obinlMfd  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SHEOPSHrRE    AND    SOUTH  DOWN   DKAFT    SHEEP 


IPO  U,    isJ^l^lS,. 

Shropshire  Earns, 

Shropshire  Ewes, 

Soulh  Down  Earns, 

South  Down  Ewes. 
tW  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York,  ot 
ja-6t  JACOB  LORILLAKD. 


B  AUGH'S< 

RAW  BONE 

3TJPER-PH0SPHATE    OF    LIME, 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS   &    PROPRIETORS, 

N'o.  20  Sonth  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


rHE  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  stipply  a  lar^e  de- 
mand with  this  valuable  Manure.  They  would  respectfully 
mnounce  to  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Fertilizers,  that  the  price 
las  been  adviinced  to  $45  per  20  0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  nien- 
ioned  ihd  this  change  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
;reatly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  the 
)peration  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  upon  manufacturers. 

Every  Farmer  using  a  Fertilizer,  may  be  fissured  that  the  EAW 
BONE  PHOSPHATE  will  still  maintain  its  high  character  for 
itrength  and  purity,  the  manufacturers  preferring  to  make  a  small 
idvance  in  the  price  I'tr  ton,  rather  than  allo>v^its  merits  to  fall 
■  u!ow  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  in  manu- 
'acturing. 

^^"It  is  prepared  from  Eaw  Bones,  and  warranti^d  to  contain 
ill  their  original  organic  matter — no  burned  or  calcined  bones 
ire  used,  ami  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturers 
,hat  it  is  free  from  adulteration. 

'I^IIE  DEMAND  FOR  BAITGH'S  PvAW  BON'E  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE last  year  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
>ne,  which  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  its  high  standard  of  popu- 
arity. 

Price  $-16  per  2000  lbs.— Cash. 

rhe  above  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAU6H  &  SONS, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
^i'~The  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6m 


MARBLEHEAD  MAMMOTH  CABBAGE ! 

THE  largest  cabbage  in  the  world  !  sometimes  weighing  fi'i  lbs. 
and  averaging  3 J  lbs.  each  by  the  acre.     It  is  exceedingly 
ender,  sweet  nnd  rich.     i>cores  of  f^trmers  in  the  United  Stales 
md  Canada  have  raised  them  weighing  from  25  to  .^5  lbs.    25 
sents  per  package— .5  fir  $1.00.     Also.  STONE  MASOM  CAB- 
BAGE, a  large,  sweet  and  tender  cabbnge,  remarkably  reliable 
for  heading— 25  cts.  per  ounce;  4  oz  75  cts. ;  1  lb.  $2.<'7. 
EAKLY  PARTS  CAHLI  FLOWER— 25  cts.  perpaekage. 
WARD'S  NECTAK  MELON,  the  best  of  all  the  t-reen  fleshed 
melons;  exceedingly  sweet,  rich  and  delicious,  25  cts.  per  package. 
SOXiGrllUM  SEED,  pnre,  12  cents  per  package. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 
Mnrblehead,  Massachusetts,  Seed  Grower. 
Every  variety  of  Garden  and  Fruit  >^eed  at  city  prices.      mh  St 


SUGAR-BEET  SEED. 

HAVE   NOW  ON    HAND   AND    OFFER  FOR  SALE,  TO 
Farmeri  and  others  who  wish  to  make  their  own  sugar — 
1000  lbs.  White  Fn-nch  Sugar  Beet. 
lOlO  lbs.  Yallow  French  Sugar  Beet. 

J.  RAPALJK, 
Oenetee  Seed  Store,  Bosheflter,  N.  T. 


ROCHESTER 

Commercial   Nurseries. 

SPRIiVG  OF     863. 

H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co., Proprietors. 

LIST  OF  STOCK 

WHICH  we  have  for  sale  this  spring  of  especial  beauty  and 
value: 
Froit  Department  i 

Standard  Peaks — Fair,  smooth  trees,  5.  to  7  feet. 
Standard  Apple  Trees— Of  splendid  growth  ;  in  great  va- 
riety, etc.,  etc. 

Dwarf  Apples  on   Paradise  Stock — They  bear,   many  of 
them,  the  first  year  after  planiing.     We  have  beautiful  trees. 
BwARr  Pears — A  large  assortmrnt  of  unusually  fine  growth. 
Small  Fruits  and  Grapes — All  the  best  Well-tested  kinds. 
Foi-  Ornament : 

Trees  for  the  Lawn  and  Street,  both  of  Weeping  and  Up- 
right growth.  We  mention,  besides  the  more  common 
ones,  ^Peeping  ar\t\  GoUi  Barked  Ash,  Pu)-ple  Le"ced  Beech, 
(this  is  a  beautiful  tree,)  Cut  Lea/ced  Birch,  Judas  tree, 
Tulip  tree,  etc. 

Shrubs— /"itrp'*  Fringe,  Japan  Quince  (very  hardy  and 
beautilul.)  Deutzias,  Spireas,  ■sc,  in  great  variety. 
Evergreens — All  the  iiardy.  hands'ime  sorts.  (U{  American 
Arbor  Vit<e  for  hedges  we  have  a  great  quantity,  which  we 
will  sell  very  cheap  this  spring,  as  we  wish  to  clear  off  the 
ground.) 

Vines   and    Trailing    Shrubs.    Roses   in   profusion  and 
beautiful  variety. 
1^"  We  invite  those  interested  in  such  mat'ers  to  correspond 
with  us,  and  we  promise  them  o>ir  best  aitenlion.     We  will  sell  at 
low  prices.  H.  E.  HOOKKR  &  CO., 

ap  Rochester,  N.  T. 

THE  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL. 

THE  PUBLISHER  AND  EDITORS  desire  to  return  thanks 
for  the  palronage  besioweil  towards  lliis  Journal. 

Its  influence  is  now  too  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion. Its  extended  and  valuable  corrcsponilenre.  presenting  the 
experience  of  the  most  int-lligent  slock  raisers  1n  America,  makes 
it  eagerly  sought  afier  by  all  inierested  in  Stock  Breeding. 

TcTall  who  know  their  own  intcresis.  and  those  especially  who 
do  not  appreciate  such  a  p  ner,  this  Journal  giving  the  best  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  different  bneds  of  all  the  d^imestic  an- 
imals, anil  ihe  vast  interests  connected  therewith,  the  American 
Stock  Journal  will  be  found  of  great  Aalue. 

The  Publisher  iherefore  takes  ibis  method  of  making  it  known 
in  various  parts  of  our  widely -extended  terrilory  where  it  is  net 
already  known,  and  where  he  is  quite  sure  it  only  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined to  be  ordered  at  cnce. 

The  Editors  are  gentlemen  well  known  as  able  and  practio?.! 
men.  In  addition  to  their  own  knowledge,  ihey  will  receive  as- 
sistance and  co-operatiiin  from  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in 
Stock  Raising,  in  various  parls  of  the  cmintry  so  ihat  the  sub- 
scribers will  be  wed  polled  in  regard  to  what  is  transpiring  in 
this  particular  line  Ihrouiihout  our  whole  territory. 

THE  JOURNAL  IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  and  will  be 
handsomely  illustrated  wiih  wood-cuts  of  animals. 

The  Journal  wilLconlain  copious  hints  on  Breeding,  Feeding, 
Breaking,  the  Dairy,  Ae.,  &c. 

The  first  number  of  Volume  V  will  be  illustrated  by  a  beautiful 
Steel  Engraving  of  a  Grmip  of  Sheep. 

TERMS  FOR  VOLUME  FIFTH. 

One  copy,  one  year,  pnyalde  always  in  advan'-e $1  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance, 4  50 

Ten  copies,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance 8  50 

Twenty  copies,  one  year,  payable  always  in  advance, 16  00 

Back  volumes,  in  numbers,  same  as  above  ;  bound  volumes, 
$1  50  each. 

To  all  who  will  send  One  Dollar  and  a  five-cent  stamp,  I  will 
send  one  copy  Stock  Journal  and  one  of  S:.xton's  Rural  Hand 
Books. 

To  any  one  sending  me  Sixteen  Dollar.i,  I  will  send  twenty 
copies  and  one  copy  of  Dadd's  Horse  Doctor,  or  Herbert's  Hints 
to  Horsekeepers. 

Address  all  communications  to  C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Acric'l  Book  Publisher,  New  Tork. 

D.  C.  LiNSLEY,  Otis  F.  R.  Waite,  Edilors. 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand  Books,  25  cents  each.  American  Bird 
Fancier.  American  Kitchen  G.  rdener.  Ch'  mistry  Made  Easy. 
Flax  Cul'ure.  Elements  of  Agricultnne.  Every  Lady  her  own 
Flower  Gardener.  Dana's  Essays  on  Manures.  Liehig's  Lelters. 
Richardson  on  Hogs,  Horses,  Bees.  M  Iburn  on  Ihe  Cow.  Pests 
of  the  Farm.  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures  Ho.-se's  Foot  and 
how  to  Keep  it  Sound. ap2t 

ABEAUTIr'UL  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYIVG    SMALL 
obiects  500  Timkr.  lor  aS  CENTS  'coin  prelerred.)     FrVB 
of  different  powers  for  $1,  MAILED  FlIEE.     Address 
novtf  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ot  its  pr.impt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles  !  N<>  nmre  luissins  slitehijs!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sew'.ng  Machine  without  flrsi  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mnc'nine. 

t3^  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  reapousiblu  Acents  wcmld  be  dealt  with  libernllv.     Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

437  Broadway,  New  York, 
Or  E.  STR.MX,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
•Irect,  Iioch.-.lcr,  X.  Y.  Jy'62-21t 


NEW,  USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

MEXK'A.V  -\VI:i;TC01:N,  new  and  pure— >'o  variety 
of  Com  will  compare  wiih  Mil?  in?"eetne.«s — a  great  acqui- 
rtion.  Fegie  Hean— lue  earliest  bean  grown.  Turban  Squash  — 
the  Hne-«l  graininl,  dryesit  ami  best  of  fall  squashes.  Tom 
Thumb  Pea— irowsbut  ten  inches  high  ;  a  great  hearer.  California 
Be&n,  new.  Ornnmental  Gourds,  a  great  variety  in  one  packaee. 
Speckled  Lima  Bean,  excellcot.  Hubbard  Squash,  true,  rack- 
agon  of  any  of  the  above  sent  to  any  part  of  :he  ITnited  Stale, 
p<wl-paid,  wiih  full  directions  for  cultivation,  at  15  cents  each; 
the  eight  for  $1  Darling's  Eaaly  <'om— the  best  early  sweet 
corn.  T'priaht  Tomato.  Lester's  perfected  Tomato.  Boston 
Curled  Leilu  e.  true.  Early  Dan  O'I'.ourke  Pea— the  oarliest  pea 
euliivated  Indiin  Ch'ef  Bean — the  best  string  bean  known.  At 
10  cents  eacb,  the  six  for  ,50  cents. 

.T.\Mi:;*.T  H.  GirKGORY,  Msrblehead,  Mass., 
Seed  Grower,  and  Denier  in  every  variety  of  Garden  and 
Flower  Seed.  March  Rl 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND   FOREIGN  GRAPE 

VINES— LRVK  k   ro.   OFFEP.    FOR    SALE   A   L\RGE 
stock   of   Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  Including  all 
the  rare.st  and  most  raluable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  LisU 
AddreM  LENX  A  CO.. 

BOTtf  Humboldt  Nonerie*,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES— Machinery,  Implements,  Cattle, 
llor.'^os,  Sheep,  I'lgs,  Poultry,  Buildings,  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  A-c,  promptly  executed  in  good  stvle  and  on  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms.  THOMAS  LKADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
t^"  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 


RUSSELL'S   STRAWBERRY. 

THIS  GREAT  STRAWBERRY,  combining  all  the  good 
quali'ies  of  Longworth's  Prolific  :.nd  McAvoy'8  Superior, 
added  to  enormous  size,  possesses  all  the  properties  to  mnke  it  tlie 
best  Strawberry  yet  knoA'n,  after  six  years'  trial,  being  the  largest 
and  most  prolific  bearer,  with  an  exceedingly  rich  aroma — full  of 
vinous  juice,  and  for  deliciousness  unsurpassed — very  hardy  in  lla 
growth,  enduring  severe  frost.  It  is  not  only  a  pistillate  but  a 
staniinate. 

The  P'ruit  Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  at  its  sum- 
mer session,  at  Roehesler,  June  26.  1802.  reported  as  follows, 
through  its  Fruit  Committee,  of  which  Charles  Downine  was 
{Chairman  :  "A  new  pistillate  seedling  Strawbery,  called  Russell's 
Great  Prolific,  originated  by  II.  Russell,  i>f  Seneca  Falls,  in  185C, 
very  large,  four  and  three-eighths  inches  iiicireumterence,  (aver- 
age,) color  bright  red,  flavor  '  very  giod,'  flesh  rather  firm,  juicy 
and  rich  ;  appears  to  be  very  productive,  and  promises  to  be 
valuable.     Exhibited  by  George  I  lapp,  Anhnrn." 

.John  J.  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  .Mbany, 
who  personally  examined  the  beds  in  bearing,  says,  July  3, 1S62: 
'■It  appears  to  come  up  fully  U>  all  that  is  said  in  its  favor.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  Wilson,  the  Uuiwiell  was  found  to  be.  so  far 
as  we  could  juilge,  even  more  produc^ve  than  ihat  fumed  proliflo 
varieiy,  about  equ  Uy  firm  in  flesh,  nearly  double  in  size,  and 
greatly  superior  in  flavor  If  ita  siood  qualities  are  maintained 
alter  it  has  been  fully  tried  in  different  localities,  it  will  not  ^ 
surpassed,  and  perhaps  not  equaled  by  any  oilier  sort." 

f^""  Fine  Plants  iiow  offered  at  .<t3.00  per  dozen,  Cash  to  ao- 
company  orders.    Sent  by  mail  prepa  d.    Address 

ap2t  (iKO.  CLAPP,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  WHITE.  247  Main  street,  BulTalo,  will  receive  orders. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

THE  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Gknksuf.  Farmer : — 

The  Horse  and  his  Diseases $1  2.5 

Everybody's  Lawyer 1  00 

Mrs.  H  ale's  Modern  Cookery  Hook 1  00 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Auriculture 0  75 

The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language H  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garilen ; 1  50 

Thomas' Fruit  Culturist 1  50 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  18.56,  '57, 

'58,  '59,  '60. '61, '62  and  '63,  handsomely  bound,  in  2  vols.  2  .V) 
Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester  N.  T. 


BEAN    PLANTER. 

WE  are  manufacturing  the  latest  improved  BEAN  PLANTER. 
Price $18.00. 

COMBINED  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER. 

Price, $18.00. 

We  make  and  sell  the  well-known 

IRON  BEAM  CURTIS'  PLOWS. 
We  are  also  Agents  for  the 

BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  GRASS  SEED  SOWEB 
for  Monroe  and  Genesee  couniies,  N  Y. 

WIIITK-IDE,  BARNETT  &.  CO., 
8p8t  liroekporl,  Mohmi.  county,  N.  T. 

NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTsT 

OF  BE-T  QUALITY,  during  May  and  June.     Put  up  to  carry 
safely  long  distances. 

PRICE. 

4'i0 $  1  00 

1,000 2  as 

ri,ooo 10  00 

10.000 18  00 

This  varlely  Is  hardy  and  prolific,  be'iia  proftlnhly  grown  +4* 

north     Send  for  our  Circular,  eonlaininir  instructions  in  cnltiva- 

lion  and  experience  of  those  growing  them. 

Addreas  MURRAY  &  CO., 

ap2t  Fosters  Crossings,  Warren  county.  Ohio. 

THE  RURAL  ANNUAL— For  18.56.  '57,  '58.  '!»,  '60,  -Ol  'OB 
and  '(iS  will  be  sent,  prepaid  to  any  address  for  |;1.64). 

JOSEPH  UARBIS,  £ocheater,N  T. 
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TURKIPS. 


Turnips  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
Swedish  turnip,  the  tankard  turnip,  and  the  com- 
mon turnip.  The  former,  in  this'  country,  is 
usually  designated  the  ruta-baga.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  lengthy  description.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  turnip  family,  and  will  keep 
well  during  the  winter  and  late  into  the  following 
spring.  With  proper  care  it  will  keep  in  good 
order  until  June.  It  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
turnips,  and  when  the  land  is  inhigh  condition  and 
the  crop  properly  cultivated  it  will  produce  more 
nutritious  food  per  acre  than  any  other  root  crop, 
except  the  mangel  wurzel. 

The  tankard  turnip  holds  an  intermediate  place 
between  Swedes  and  common  turnips.  It  is  ordi- 
narily more  nutritious  and  more  hardy  than  the 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

latter,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  these  respects  to 
the  former.  It  is  rarely  grown  in  this  country, 
but  is  quite  common  in  Great  Britain,  where 
enormous  crops  are  frequently  produced. 

The  common  turnip,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
is  not  so  hardy  as  either  of  the  former,  neither  is 


it  so  nutritious.     It  can  be  sown  later,  and  does 
not  require  such  rich  laud  or  such  thorough  culti- 
vation. 
In  England  it  is  usual  to  eat  off  the  commoM 


Fig  3. 
white  turnip  on  the  land  with  sheep  by  the  first  ot 
December.     The  tankards  come  next  in  order,  and 
lastly  the  Swedes.         • 

Our  winters  are  so  severe  that  the  English  cuS' 
torn  of  feeding  off  the  turnips  on  the  land  where 
they  grow  can.  not  be  adopted,  and  this  is  one  great 
drawback  to  the  extensive  culture  of  these  crops 
in  this  country.  On  light  sandy  soils,  such  as  those 
of  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  some  portions  of  New  England,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  grow  tli» 
common  turnip  and  feed  off  the  crop  with  sheep 
on  the  land  in  November  and  December.  It  would 
consolidate  and  enrich  the  land,  and  the  expense 
of  growing  the  crop  is  comparatively  slight. 

Swedes  oe  Euta-Bagas. — There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  the  Swedish  turnip.     We  annex  engrav-  , 
ings  of  a  few  of  the  most  popular  kinds.    Fig.  1 
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is  the  Common  Purple-top  Swede,  from  -wbicb 
most  of  the  other  varieties  of  "purple-tops"  have 
originated.    It  is  distinguished  by  the  dull   red 


and  hardiest  of  all  turnips,  and  is  distinguished  by 
I  he  cabbage-like  shape  of  the  leaves,  which,  by 
their  large  hurizoutal  growth,  form  a  thick  cover- 
ing to  the  soil,  thereby  checking  the  growth  of 
weeds  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  late  kind,  and  does  not 
produce  a  large  crop  in  sections  where  winter  sots 
in  early.  It  has  one  quality  which  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  climate:  it  has  little  tendency  to 
run  up  to  seed. 

The  green-top  Swede  is  one  of  the  oldest  vari- 
eties, but  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  for- 
merly. It  does  not  produce  as  heavy  crops  as  the 
''  purple-to{)S,"  but  is  more  nutritious. 


Fig.  4.  .  Fig.  5. 

color  of  th*  upper  part  of  the  bulb.  It  grows 
rather  deep  in  the  soil,  is  very  solid  and  nutritious, 
and  is  not  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Fig.  2  is  Skirving's 
Improved  Purple-top  Swede,  originated  by  "Wm. 
SKiiiviNO,  an  extensive  English  seed-grower.    Of 
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all  the  varieties  of  Swedes  we  have  seen,  this  yields 
the  heaviest  crop,  but  it  is  not  so  solid  or  nutritious 
as  the  old  purple-top  Swede.  Fig.  3  is  Laing's  Im- 
proved Purple-top  Swede.    It  is  the  handaomest 
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Fig.  8. 
Thb  Tankabd  Tuknip.— There  are  four  varieties 
of  tankard  turnips:  the  white,  green,  red  and  yel- 
low. Tlie  white  (fig.  4)  is  a  turnip  of  very  in- 
ferior quality  and  of  a  crooked,  irregular  shape. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bulb  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  it  is  very  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  It  matures 
early  and  produces  a  heavy  crop.  The  green  (fig. 
5)  is  a  much  better  variety  in  every  respect.  We 
have  seen  enormous  crops  of  this  variety  in  some 
parts  of  England— many  of  the  turnips,  as  near  aa 
we  can  recollect,  being  two  feet  long  and  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  principal  part  of  th« 
growth  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  throQgh  a  crop  of  them  acroaa  th»» 


rows.  The  red  (fig.  6)  is  of  a  better  shape,  but  is 
not  eqaal  to  the  green  in  quality.  It  produces  a 
large  crop  even  on  inferior  soils.  The  yellow  (fig. 
7)  is  a  Scotch  variety,  of  good  sha[ie,  grows 
rapidly  and  yields  a  large  amount  of  food  of  fair 
quality.  It  is  the  best  and  firmest  of  the  tankard 
family,  and  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as 
*'  the  pudding  Swede." 

CoMMOx  TuKNips, — Of  these  there  are  varieties 
"too  numerous  to  mention."  The  Yellow  Aberdeen 
Green-top  Bullock  turnip  (fig.  8)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Scotch  varieties.  It  is  not  a  large  grower, 
but  is  highly  nutritious  and  will  stand  considerable 
frost.  Dale's  Hybrid  Green-top  Yellow  (fig.  9)  is 
another  highly-esteemed  Scotch  variety.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  green-top  Swede  and  white 


Fig.  9. 

globe  turnip.  It  as  in  every  respect  an  excellent 
variety  when  pure — a  vigorous  grower,  early,  keeps 
well,  nutritious,  and  succeeds  in  a  great  variety  of 
Boils. 

The  common  Purple-top  Yellow  turnip  (fig.  10) 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  sheep-feeding  purposes 
early  in  the  season.  It  produces  a  very  heavy 
crop,  of  good  quality,  but  should  be  eaten  before 
Christmas.  A  sub-variety  of  the  latter  (fig.  11) 
is  known  as  the  Imperial  Yellow.  It  is  more  reg- 
ular and  gobular  in  shape,  but  does  not  produce 
any  more  per  acre  than  the  older  kind. 

The  Norfolk  White  (fig.  12)  is  an  old  friend  of 
onrs.  It  is  the  variety  on  which  Mr.  Lawes'  cele- 
brated turnip  experiments  were  made.  We  do  not 
think  it  deserved  the  honor.    It  is  of  rather  in- 


terior quality,  and  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  rot.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances  it  will  produce  an 
enormous  crop — and  well  it  may,  as  we  have 
known  the  bulbs  to  contain  over  93' per  cent,  of 
water ! 

The  White  Stone  turnip  (fig.  13)  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  best  of  all  the  white  sorts.     It  will 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

keep,  under  favorable  circumstances,  until  spring, 
when  it  is  excellent  for  yeaning  ewes. 

The  Stubble,  or  Six-weeks  turnip,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  a  good  variety  to  sow  on  a  barley  or  wheat 
stubble.  It  resembles  the  common  white  globe, 
but  will  not  yield  more  than  half  as  much  as  the 
earlier  sown  white  kind.  The  common  white 
globe  turnip,  on  rich  land,  yields  an  immense  crop, 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  it  must  be  eaten  be- 
fore winter  sets  in. 

Of  the  culture  of  turnips  we  have  nothing  to 
say  in  addition  to  what  we  have  written  in  pre- 
vious volumes  of  the  Farmer.  All  that  we 
need  say  is,  that  no  plant  requires  richer  soil,  finer 
tilth,  and  cleaner  and  more  thorough  culture. 
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CASHMERE  GOATS. 


"We  have  frequently  referred  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer  to  the  Cashmere  goats  imported  into  this 
countrj  in  1849  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Cohimbiajj 
S.  G.  These  goats  have  been  bred  in  the  South, 
principally  by  Richard  Petehs,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  much  success,  and  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  other  importations  were  made 
from  time  to  time  at  the  South.  These  goats  have 
also  been  introduced  into  KoHtucky  and  Ohio. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Massa- 
ehtuetts  Plowman  that,  "  by  reason  of  tlie  war, 
two  importations  of  these  beautiful  animals,  pur- 
chased in  Constantinople  and  consigned  to  planters 
at  the  South,  have  been  landed  upon  the  inhospi- 
table shores  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  still  re- 
main, to  illustrate,  under  the  care  of  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  and  experienced  importers  and  breeders 
of  stock,  their  capacity  of  acclimation  in  this  lat- 
itude, and  their  commercial  value  to  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer.  The  importations  of  the  An- 
gora or  Cashmere  goats,  to  which  we  refer,  are  at 
the  Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Wimthrop  W. 
Chknirt,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  near  Boston. 

"The  first  of  the  two  lots,  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  animals,  in  Mr.  CnETTEuv's  hands,  wa.-^  shipped 
at  Constantinople  on  the  2Cth  of  March,  1861,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  16tli  of  May,  except  two 
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animals,  which  died  on  the  passage.  They  re- 
mained in  Boston  until  the  24th,  during  which 
time  they  were  sheared,  and  were  then  taken  to 
Mr.  Chenery's  farm.  They  were  turned  to  pas- 
ture in  the  day  time  and  carefully  housed  at  night. 
The  second  lot,  consisting  of  forty-one  head,  left 
Constantinople  on  the  6th  of  October,  1861,  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  arrived  here  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, with  the  loss  of  one  only  upon  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  whole  flock,  eighty  in  all,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  males.  All  the  animals  wintered 
well,  and  the  flock  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  sixteen  kids  in  the  spring ;  but  in  consequence 
of  night  exposure  after  sliearing,  through  the  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  of  the  man  who  had  the  care 
of  them,  the  animals  suffered  much  and  twenty- 
four  died. 

"Mr.  Chenert  has  sold,  of  those  remaining,  six 
ewes  and  two  kids,  and  has  at  the  present  time  a 
flock  of  sixty-three.  They  are  all  apparently  in 
fine  health  and  condition ;  and  now  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  tlicir  acclimation  here  is  a  little  extra  care  and 
attention  at  shearing  time,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  their  introduction  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  agriculturist,  adding  another 
to  the  valuaiile  domestic  animals  of  the  farm,  and 
aUo  to  the  manufacturer,  by  giving  to  American 
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skill  and  genius  the  raw  material  of  native  produc- 
tion, by  which  he  may  not  only  rival  but  surpass 
the  costly  fabrics  of  the  East,  which  command 
such  extraordinary  prices  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  civilized  world." 

"VTe  annex  a  portrait  of  a  pair  of  these  goats  im- 
ported by  Dr.  Davis.  The  male  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pounds,  and  sheared  annually 
seven  pounds  of  wool  or  hair.  The  ewes  shear 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  The  wool  is  said  to 
be  worth  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  pound.  The  price  of 
shawls  made  from  it  are  worth  from  $700  to 
$1500.  The  goats  will  live  on  weeds,  briars,  and 
other  coarse  herbage,  and  thrive  in  places  where 
sheep  could  not  be  kept  to  advimtage.  They 
are  not  liable  to  the  "diseases  which  affect  sheep, 
and  are  well  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
dogs. 

Save  Youe  Poultry  Dttng. — Ay!  but  who 
does  it?  There  are  many  who  do;  but  many, 
many  more,  who  do  not.  It  is  worth  thrice 
what  your  stable  manure  is.  Keep  always  a 
little  earth  mixed  with  it.  This  earth  wants  to 
be  moist,  so  as  to  take  up  the  ammonia,  which  is 
very  strong,  uniting  with  the  humic  acid  of  the 
ground.  For  any  choice  garden  plot,  this  is  the 
manure  ^ou  want. —  VaU&n  Farmer, 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  SHALL  WE  PLOW  FBS  WHEAT? 


OuE  own  opinion  is  that  we  plow  either  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much  for  wheat.  If  the  land  is  of  a 
heavy,  clayey  character,  we  can  not  well  dispense 
with  the  summer  fallow.  In  this  case,  the  prac- 
tice with  most  farmers  is  to  plow  too  little.  The 
land  is  broken  up  in  June  or  July,  and  harrowed 
and  cultivated,  and  just  before  sowing  it  is  plowed 
again.  This  is  called  a  "  summer  fallow,"  but  it  does 
not  deserve  the  name.  An  old-fashioned  English 
summer  fallow  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  again  in  the 
spring,  and  again  in  midsummer,  and  once  more 
before  seeding.  Indeed,  we  have  known  many  in- 
stances where  the  land  received  Jive  plowings  and 
any  number  of  harrowings,  rolling,  &c.  In  this 
climate,  where  the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  heats 
of  summer  help  materially  to  pulverize  the  soil,  so 
much  plowing  is  not  necessary;  but  merely  to 
plow  twice  is  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme.  On 
such  land  as  we  are  alluding  to,  three  plowings  are 
necessary  to  clean  the  land  thoroughly  and  get  it 
into  good  tilth. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  light, 
loamy  wheat  soils  that  do  noi,  necessarily,  require 
more  than  one  plowing.  The  practice  of  many 
good  farmers  in  this  section  is  to  break  up  the 
clover  sod  in  July,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  after- 
^ward  t>j  harrowing  and  cultivatingj,  and  then  sow 
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the  seed  witlioot  again  plowing.  Some  sow  witli 
the  drill,  and  follow  witli  a  light  liarrow ;  others 
cover  the  seed  with  a  gang-plow  or  two-horse  cul- 
tivator. 

It  has  been  a  query  with  us  for  some  time 
whether  we  cau  not  adopt  the  English  method  of 
iowing  wheat  on  a  clover  sod  turned  over  imme- 
diately before  seeding.  The  olgection  urged  to  the 
practice  is  that  the  grass  is  not  sufficiectly  subdued, 
and  that  it  grows  to  such  an  extent  the  next  sea- 
son as  to  smother  the  wheat.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  if  the  land  is  foul ;  but  if  the  land  is  clean 
and  rich,  with  little  on  it  but  clover,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  wheat  would  not  succeed  as  well  with 
us,  sown  on  the  furrow,  as  it  does  in  England. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  Canadian  readers  can  give  us 
information  on  this  point. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  (Pa.) 
Farmers'  Club,  the  question  was  asked  :  "  Does  the 
wheat  repay  the  expense  of  a  second  plowing?" 
Several  members  objected  to  this  form  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  altered  to  read:  "  Does  the  second 
plowing  for  wheat  pay  ?" 

One  of  the  oldest  members  stated  that  he  had, 
with  one  exception,  for  the  last  eight  years  plowed 
his  oat-stubble  twice,  but  as  the  question  was  at 
first  proposed  would  have  answered  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, though  as  it  now  stood  he  would,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  he 
fully  believed  that  it  paid  the  expenses  four  or  five 
times  over.  He  did  not  think  that  the  increase  of 
the  wheat  crop  would  pay  the  expenses,  but  he 
was  very  certain  that  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
grass  crops  would  more  than  pay  them.  His  plan 
was  to  plow  up  his  oat- stubble  deep  as  soon  as  the 
oats  were . removed,  and  after  rolling  it  with  a 
heavy  roller,  spread  the  manure  and  tnrn  it  under. 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  then  drill 
in  the  seed.  He  said  tliat  even  if  he  received  no 
actual  benefit  from  an  increase  in  the  crop,  he 
would  still  follow  the  plan,  because  he  had  found 
that  if,  after  the  oats  were  off,  he  wanted  to  haul 
out  and  spread  the  manure,  the  ground  very  often 
became  too  dry  to  plow  well,  whereas,  if  he  plow- 
ed it  up  immediately,  the  dry  weather  whidi  of 
late  years  usually  followed  was  an  advantage  "in 
hauling  out  the  manure. 

Another  member  stated  that  for  the  last  tliree 
years  it  had  been  his  plan  to  haul  out  the  manure 
as  soon  as  the  oats  were  off,  and  turn  it  under  as 
Boon  as  possible,  and  then,  if  time  was  afforded,  he 
usually  plowed  again,  just  before  seeding  time.  He 
bad  noticed  in  two  cases  when  he  did  not  get  all 


the  field  plowed  the  second  time,  tliat  the  artificial 
grasses,  dover  and  timothy,  were  soonest  crowded 
out  by  the  natuial  ones  where  the  ground  had  been 
plowed  the  second  time. 

It  was  tiien  resolved,  by  vote,  tliat  the  second 
plowing  was  more  beneficial  to  the  ensuing  grass 
cro[)S  than  to  that  of  wheat. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  usual  practice  among 
the  farmers  in  Chester  county,  Penn.,  is  to  sow 
wheat  after  oats ;  and  the  remarks,  though  quit© 
interesting  in  them.selves,  are  not  applicable  to  the 
system  of  rotation  alluded  to  above — sowing  wheat 
immediately  on  clover  sod. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


In  tlie  Oenexee  Farmer'  for  August,  18C1,  we 
made  some  i-emarks  on  an  article  in  Evans'  Hural 
Economist^  published  in  Chester  county,  Penn., 
in  regard  to  the  best  rotation  on  wheat  farms. 
The  following  communication  from  a  farmer  in 
tliat  county  in  relation  to  the  matter,  was  received 
a  short  time  afterward,  but  as  the  season  was  past 
it  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  The  subject  is  of 
so  much  importance  that  we  present  it  entire  at 
this  time :  . 

Messks.  Editors:  In  an  editorial  reviewing  an 
article  t^keii  from  Evans'  Chester  County  Econo- 
mist^ you  disjtose  of  our  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  in  this  county  in  a  very  summary  and  con- 
demnatory manner.  You  say  it  is  liardly  worth 
while  to  di.^cuss  the  policy  of  sowing  uiieat  im- 
medintely  ufier  oats,  as  all  good  farmers  unite  in 
deciding  that  such  a  course  will  eventually  prove 
ruinious  to  the  land,  {a) 

If  we  admit  the  trtith  of  this  assertion,  we, 
around  here,  must  acknowledge  ourselves  poor 
farmers,  for  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  this  is 
the  general  practice  here,  and  in  much  of  Lancas- 
ter likewise. 

In  order  tliat  you  may  be  assisted  in  properly 
understanding  our  mode  of  farming,  and  arriving 
at  a  correct  decision  of  its  results,  I  will  give  you 
a  brief  outline  of  -our  system: 

First,  beginning  with  corn.  We  generally  plow 
up  an  old  sod,  limed  the  year  before;  follow  this 
with  oats;  then  put  on  our  barn-yard  manure ; 
plow  down  and  seed  to  wheat,  sowing  timothy  at 
the  satne  time  and  clover  the  following  spring. 
The  field  is  then  mown  two  years  or  so,  and  pas- 
tured from  one  to  three,  nccording  to  size  of  farm, 
nund)er  of  fields,  &c. 

TIence  you  perceive  that  onrs  is  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry— in  fact,  more  than  half,  sometimes  two- 
thirds,  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture; 
oonnequently  the  great  object  is  to  keep  our  grass 
lands  well  set  and  productive.  Timothy  and  clo- 
ver make  tlie  best  hay,  and  wheat  does  not  do  well 
on  old  tinK)thysod:  hence  our  rotation.  {!>)  But 
you  say  seed  the  oats  down  with  clover  a  year  or 
two.  (>)  The  objections  to  this  are :  First.  Clo- 
ver is  uncertain  to  take  in  oats.  Second.  Itmakea 
but  little  pa:9ture,  and  nearly  a  year  is  lost.    Third. 
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We  can't  get  grass  to  catch  well  wlieu  sown  with 
wheat  pat  in  on  sod. 

These  reasons  by  far  out  balance  the  advantage 
to  the  wheat  crop  by  plowing  down  clover.  In 
fact,  we  can  make  wheat  big  enongli  without  it — 
though  perliaps  the  case  would  be  ditfeient  in  your 
poor,  cold,  wet  soil  in  New  York,  where  every 
fourth  furrow  has  to  be  a  water  course.  There  is 
a  plan  wluch  I  tliink  would  be  of  advantage  to 
■wheat,  where  needed,  and  not  injure  the  succeed- 
ing set  of  grjiss ;  and  that  is  to  get  oats  in  early, 
(we  sow  about  the  last  week  in  March ;)  seed 
heavily — three  or  four  bushels  per  acre — to  make 
them  ripen  early;  at  the  same  time  sow  souje  six 
or  eight  quarts  of  clover.  Now  the  oats  will  be  lit 
to  cut  by  tlie  15th  or  20th  of  July,  Put  out  and 
spread  the  manure  as  soon  as  possible ;  let  it  lay 
until  the  last  of  August,  or  to  give  time  to  seed  to 
wheat  the  first  week  ia  September.  By  this  time 
the  clover  will  have  made  a  very  decent  little 
growth — quite  as  good  to  plow  down  a^  a  light 
coat  of  manure,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  injure  the 
succeeding  set  of  grass. 

!Now,  one  word  in  relation  to  applying  manure 
on  top,  which  you  consider  as  generally  advisable. 
If  you,  or  some  other  agricultural  teacher,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  do  so,  can  learn  us  some  economical 
method  of  making  our  manure  short  enough  to 
harrow  or  drill  in,  then  we  will  be  likely  to  do  so ; 
for  I  believe  short,  well-decomposed  manure  so 
applied  will  be  most  efficacious,  but  as  it  usually  is 
it  is  not  suitable. 

You  make  Mr.  Evans  to  say  that  the  practice 
of  plowing  oat  stubble  but  once  before  seeding  is 
not  recommended.  In  this  I  tiiink  he  is  mistaken. 
Experience  has  proved  that  in  this  section  two 
plowings  leave  the  ground  too  loose  and  dry  for  the 
young  wlieat.  We  like  a  tolerably  solid  founda- 
tion that  will  retain  moisture,  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  fine  st>il  to  make  a  good  seed-bed  and 
give  the  young  plants  a  vigorous  growth. 

JOHN  I.  CARTER. 
Upper  Oofford,  CJiesier  Cowiity,  Perm. 

{a)  Our  remarks  were  as  follows: 

"In  Western  New  York,  wheat  is  seldom  sown 
after  oats.  It  is  considered  by  many  farmers  here 
one  of  the  worst  crops  to  precede  wheat.  For 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  It  is  far  more  com- 
mon to  sow  wheat  after  barley.  Perhaps  the 
opinion  that  oats  should  not  precede  wheat  is,  to 
some  extent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  oats  are  gene- 
rally sown  on  lower  and  wetter  land  that  barley — 
on  land  not  so  well  adapted  for  wheat — and  that 
the  poor  wheat  crop  which  follows  the  oats  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  land 
than,  to  any  deleterious  or  exhaustive  effects  of  the 
oats.  We  throw  out  the  idea  for  the  considera- 
tion of.  our  readers,  and  should  be  glad  of  their 
experience  on  .this  point. 

"In  England -it  is  much  more  common  to  sow 
wheat  after  oats  than  after  barley.  The  reascm  of 
this  is  that  oa/tSH»are  ^grown  on  clayey  land — land 
which  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  but  which 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
and  barley.  This  diffiirence  in  the  practices  of  the 
two  countries  may  account  for  the  difFerenoe  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  oats  as  a  crop  to  precede 
wheat.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  character  of 
the  laud,  and  not  the  character  of  the  oat  crop, 


which  has  caused  these  conflicting  opinions.  In 
England,  oats  are  sown  on  good  wheat  land,  and 
there  oats  are  considered  a  better  crop  to  precede 
wlieat  tlian  barley;  here,  oats  are  sown  on  land 
not  well  atlapted  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
while  barley  is  sown  on  good  wheat  land,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  barley  is  a  better  crop  to 
I)rece(]e  wheat  than  oats.  This  reasoning  may  be 
all  wrong.  Oats  may  remove  more  from  the  soil 
than  barley — and  wiien  a  larger  crop  is  obtained, 
as  is  generally  tlie  case— this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Oats,  too,  are  not  Inirvested  as  early  as  barley,  apd 
there  is  consequently  nor,  so  much  time  to  prepare 
the  land  for  wlieat  the  same  autumn. 

'"It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
question,  for  most  good  farmers  agree  in  condenm- 
ing  the  practice  of  taking  off  eitlier  a  crop  of  oats 
or  barley  immediately  before  wheat.  We  have 
seen  good  crops  of  winter  wheat  after  a  crop  of 
barley,  but  we  think  the  system  can  not  long  be 
pursued  without  considerable  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land.  Better  seed  the  land 
down  to  clover  for  a  year  or  two." 

Q))  Our  remarks  were  based  on  the  assumption 
tliat  wheat  was  the  most  prominent  crop  in  the 
rotation — that  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer 
was  to  get  good  crops  of  this  grain.  Of  course, 
if  such  is  not  the  case,  the  question  of  rotation  as- 
sumes a  different  aspect.  We  thought,  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Economist.,  that  winter  wheat,  as  in 
this  section,  was  the  principal  crop  in  the  rotation, 
and  that  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  should  tend 
to  prepare  and  enrich  the  land  for  this  crop.  If  the 
chief  pbject  is  to  raise  good  grass,  we  have  not  so 
much  objection  to  the  system  of  rotation  adopted 
by  the  Cliester  county  farmers.  It  may  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it..  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  a  ro- 
tation of  corn,,  oats,  wheat,  timothy,  (all  cereals,) 
must  have  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  soil  of 
ammonia ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  farm  so 
cultivated  can  be  kept  in  good  heart  is  by  allowing 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  lie  in  grass,  and 
feeding  most  of  it  out  on  the  farm.  Three  grain 
crops  in  succession,  (corn,  oats,  wheat,)  is  cer- 
tainly a  poor  rotation — in  fact  it  is  no  rotation 
at  all. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  adopt 
any  system  of  rotation  in  this  climate  that  ia 
strictly  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles; 
but  it  can  not  but  be  well  for  farmers  to  under- 
stand' these  principles,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
will,  allow  to  conform  their  practices  to  them.  Our 
aim  should  be,  other  things  being  equal,,  to  hav«  a 
leguminous  crop,  (peas,  beans,  vetches  clover,  &c.,^ 
or  a  crop  of  roots,  (such  as  tumi|)S,  beets,  mangel 
wurzel,  &c.,)  alternate  with  the  cereals.  How  this 
can  best  be  done  must  be  leftf  for  the  farmer  to  de- 
termine in  his  own  particniar  case;  but  he  should 
not  deceiye  himself  witL  the  idea,  that  a  sucoes- 
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sion  of  crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  timothy 
gras3,  sorghum,  &c.,  in  any  sense  merits  the  name 
of  a  "rotiition  of  crops."  So  far  as  enriching  the 
land  is  concerned,  he  might  just  as  well  grow  a 
ci'op  of  wheat  every  year. 

(c)  We  did  not  recommend  sowing  cloTer  with 
oats.  "We  were  speaking  of  barley.  Clover  sel- 
dom takes  well  with  oats,  but  will  do  well  when 
eown  with  barley. 

(d)  Our  esteemed  correspondent  is  undoubtedly 
right  on  this  point. 

TVe  trust  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  at- 
tention its  importance  deserves.  "Will  not  our  cor- 
respondents favor  us  with  their  views. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  PRODUCE  A  BUSH.  OF  C0EN1 


At  a  Farmers'  Club  in  Chester  county,  Penn., 
the  question  was  asked :  "  "What  is  the  cost  to  a 
farmer  of  a  bushel  of  corn  ?"  The  Secretary  fur- 
nishes the  following  abstract  of  the  discussion  for 
tiie  Ix&rmantown,  Telegraph : 

"  Some  objected  to  this  question,  because,  as  they 
gaid,  the  price  would  vary  with  the  soil,  cultiva- 
tion, season,  &c.  The  President,  in  answer  to  this, 
remarked  that  the  ne  j)lus  ultra  of  good  farming 
■was  to  raise  the  produce  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  what  he  wanted  to  know  was  what  this 
cost  was. 

"  The  Treasurer  said  that  in  order  to  answer  this 
question,  the  members  must,  in  addition  to  the 
cost,  give  their  mode  of  cultivation  and  previous 
treatment  of  the  field,  and  that  he  had  kept  a  reg- 
ular account  of  the  amount  of  work,  &c.,  ex- 
>  pended  upon  the  corn  crop,  and  found  that  last 
year  his  corn  cost  him  twenty-eight  and  three- 
quarters  cents  per  bushel,  after  allowing  six  per 
cent,  for  interest  on  the  land.  His  plan  was  to 
plow  the  ground  early  in  the  spring  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and,  after  harrowing  well, 
planted  in  squares,  four  feet  one  way  and  three 
feet  six  inches  the  other  way.  Always  dropped 
five  grains  to  the  hill  and  thinned  out  to  three. 
Generally  applied  plaster  to  the  hill  about  the  time 
the  corn  was  coming  up.  The  last  crop  was  hauled 
two  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  owing  to  th*.  cut- 
worm acd  dry  weather  was  not  as  large  as  usual ; 
the  average  cost  of  his  corn  crop  for  the  sjx  years 
previous  to  the  one  above  mentioned  was  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average 
yield  fifty  eight  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  acre. 

"  Another  member  had  found  the  average  cost 
of  his  corn  crop  for  the  last  five  years  to  be  twenty- 
four  .ind  one-half  cents  per  bushel,  and  tlio  average 
jield  to  be  fifty-six  and  one-half  busliols  per  acre. 
His  plan  was  to  plow  as  much  as  possible  of  his 
corn  ground  in  the  fall  or  winter,  though  he  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  getting  more  than  half  of  it  done. 
After  being  w^ell  harrowed,  it  was  i)nt  in  with  a 
drill,  four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  about  one 
foot  from  stalk  to  stalk.  His  farm  was  purchased 
five  years  ago  for  $110  per  acre,  and  his  neighbor's, 
who  made  Uie  first  Btatemeut,  cost  $115  per  acre, 


so  that  in  point  of  value  there  was  little  if  any 
difference  in  yield. 

"Of  the  eleven  estinrates  made,  the  highest  was 
twenty-eiglit  and  three-quarters,  and  t)ie  lowest 
(which  was  .^econd-crop  corn),  was  twenty-one  and 
one-])alf  cents  per  bush«l.  giving  an  average  cost 
of  twenty-tive  and  one-eiglith.  If  we  leave  the 
second-crop  corn  out  of  the  quostion,  and  consider 
tliat  only  wliich  was  raised  on  tlie  sod,  (which  is 
no  more  tliaa  fair.)  we  have  an  average,  from  ten 
estimates,  of  twenty-six  and  three-quarter  cents 
per  bushel,  as  the  '  cost  to  the  farmer  of  one  bushel 
of  corn.' 

"Taking  tUe  ten  cases  together,  the  average 
selling  price  was  fifty-seven  and  one-lialt  cents  per 
bushel,  leaving  a  profit  of  thirty  and  three-quarter 
cents.  One  member  stated  that  in  1860  he  ob- 
tained about  ninety-one  cents  per  bushel  for  a  por- 
tion of  his  ccyn  by  feeding  it  to  his  cattle  for  the 
Philadeliihia  market,  and  in  1861  he  got  seventeen 
csnts  per  bushel  for  about  the  same  amount  sold  in 
the  same  way." 


Returns  of  Dairying. — Mr.  Phineas  Field,  of 
Hadley,  Mass.,  was  reported  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Russelville  Farmers'  Club,  of  that  town,  to 
have  obtained  the  following  returns  from  nine 
cows  for  one  year,  including  two  farrow  cows 
milked  four  weeks:     Butter,  1,740  pounds,  worth, 

at  22  cents  per  pound,  $3S2.80;  calves,  $35;  milk 
given  to  the  hogs,  $75 ;  total,  $494.80  ;  making 
the  product  of  each  cow  $54.63.  K.  M.  Montagub 
had  a  grade  Shorthorn  cow  six  years  old,  which 
had  been  milked  to  within  three  weeks  of  the  time 
of  calving;  she  came  in  on  the  17th  of  December  ; 
the  calf  was  fatteil,  and  at  four  weeks  five  days 
old  weighed  165  pounds.  On  the  27th  day  of 
January  the  milk  was  set  by  itself,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  quantity  of  butter  she  would  make  for  one 
week.  The  whole  amount  of  milk  given  during 
the  week  was  222  pounds,  or  an  average  of  31f 
pounds  per  day.  From  this  there  was  made  9 
pounds  10  ounces  of  butter,  which  gives  1  pound 
and  6  ounces  each  d.-iy.  The  cow  was  fed  on  hay 
and  corn-fodder,  with  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal, 
and  two  quarts  of  rye  shorts,  with  tour  quarts  of 
turnips  per  day. 

■^»  ^ 

Sheep-Killing  Dogs. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Farmer  gives  the  following  hint^ 
which  may  be  nseful  to  some  of  our  readers : 

"  If  a  sheep  is  killed  or  crippled  by  a  dog,  the 
night  thereafter  house  up  all  your  sheep  and  your 
favorite  dogs  that  you  would  not  have  killed ; 
then  retnove  the  dead  slieep  out  of  reach  of 
dogs,  first  cutting  out  the  liver,  or  other  lean 
part  of  it,  into  which  put  strychnine  a  little  more 
than  the  size  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat ;  leave  that 
in  place  of  the  sheep,  and  my  word  for  it,  next 
morning  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  find  the 
guilty  dog  near  by.  If  the  first  night  sliould  fail, 
try  agflin ;  he  will  be  sure  to  come  back  as  soon  as 
he  is  hungry.  Again,  if  a  sheep  is  only  worried 
and  not  killed,  any  other  lean  meat  will  do  in  place 
of  mutton.  By  this  method  yon  will  bo  sure  to 
get  the  guilty  dog ;  when  by  the  old  method  of 
hunting  him  up,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you  do." 
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THE  LENTai,. 


The  importance  of  leguminous  plants  in  any  sys- 
tem of  rotation  of  crops  applicable  to  the  climate 
of  this  country  is  so  great  that  we  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  vetches,  lispins  and  other  crops 
of  this  class  as  worthy  of  trial.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  many  farmers  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site enterprise  and  knowledge  to  introduce  them. 
If  we  ever  succeed  in  getting  a  good  "Experimen- 
tal Farm,"  we  hope  that  these  plaats  will  be  fairly 
tried. 

Among  plants  of  this  class  the  Lentil  (Ervum 
leiis)  possesses  some  qualities  which,  if  it  should 


COMMON    LBNTIL    (ERTUM     LENS.) 

succeed  in  this  climate,  would  render  it  quite 
valuable  as  a  renovating  crop  on  poor,  sandy  soils. 
It  is  growH  extensively  in  Italy,  Sicily,  France  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  It  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  was  a  "pottage  of  lentils"  for  which 
E3An  sold  his  birthright.  The  composition  of  the 
lentil  is  similar  to  that  of  peas,  being  highly  nitro- 
genous. The  plant  ressembles  the  vetch,  but  stands 
more  erect  and  grows  about  two  feet  high.     The 


pods  are  short  and  smooth,  and  contain  two  seeds 
each.  The  late  M.  Vilmoein,  of  Paris,  speaking 
of  the  lentil,  says : 

"  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
extreme  utility  of  this  plant  for  worthless  sands, 
having  both  used  it  myself  and  seen  it  cultivated 
on  a  great  scale  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  M.  Val- 
LENTiN  DE  OuLLioN.  The  quantity  of  green  food 
which  he  has  obtained  off  this  and  the  winter  gray 
pea  from  land  believed  to  be  incapable  of  growing 
anything,  gave  hiru  the  first  means  of  arriving  by 
degrees  at  an  immense  improvement  in  his  farms. 
Those  who  have  poor  sandy  land,  and  require  green 
food  for  their  stock,  would  probably  find  the  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  much  to  their  benefit.  The 
name  it  usually  bears  in  France  is  Jarosse  or 
Jaraude.'''' 

The  cultivation  of  lentils  is  very  similar  to  that 

of  tares  or  vetches.    "We  annex  a  cut  of  the  plant. 

A  Model  Poultry  House, — A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman^  describing  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Henry  O'Haea,  President  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Agricultural  Society,  says:  "Mr.  O'Haka 
keeps  a  good  variety  of  fowls,  and  a  good  number 
of  Cayuga  black  ducks ;  and  they  enter  the  poultry 
house  through  small  doors  in  the  wall  on  which 
the  building  stands.  The  building  is  about  14  by 
16  feet  square,  and  the  lowest  story  is  used  as  a 
feed- room  ;  and  on  each  of  its  sides  there  are  rows 
of  bo-^es  for  nests.  This  room  is  well  lighted,  and 
in  cold  weather  can  be  closed  tight,  so  that  the 
fowls  have  comfortable  quarters.  The  hens,  geese, 
ducks,  and  all,  ascend  into  the  upper  story  to 
roost,  on  a  wide  inclined  plane,  with  cleats  nailed 
across  it,  to  keep  them  from  slipping.  Small 
chickens  will  soon  learn  to  ascend  to  the  roost, 
where  they  are  safe  from  nocturnal  marauders  in 
quest  of  poultry.  The  poles  on  which  the  fowls 
roost  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  below  the  rafters ;  and 
they  rise  one  above  the  other,  like  steps,  from  the 
plates  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  All  the  droppings 
fall  on  the  floor  without  touching  any  of  the  fowls 
on  the  poles  below ;  and  there  is  sufficient  room 
beneath  the  fowls  to  walk  along  and  take  away 
•any  fowl  from  either  of  the  poles  without  disturb- 
ing the  others.  Here,  beneath  the  roost,  is  col- 
lected enough  of  the  most  choice  hen  manure  to 
produce  fifty  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  were  it 
properly  applied  to  the  corn  crop." 

To  Cure  THE  Horn- Ail  in  Cattle. — My  method 
is  to  loosen  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips.  I  find  that  on 
pulling  the  skin  it  will  snap  and  crack  as  if  it  grew 
fast-  The  animal  will  improve  immediately.  Re- 
peat the  operation  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Pekin,  N.  T.  CHAKLES  HOWK. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sometime  ago  we  were  talking  with  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  had  just 
finished  a  letter  to  his  paper,  sealed  it  up  and  di- 
rected it.  "Tiiere,"  said  he,  "that  is  done.  Per- 
haps it  will  get  in,  and  perhaps  it  won't!"  On  ex- 
pressing some  surprise  at  the  remark,  he  said: 
•'Oh I  we  are  never  sure  that  an  article  will  get 
in.  It  is  'set  up,'  and  put  in  the  paper  if  there  is 
room  for  it.  Even  Greeley's  articles  are  fre- 
quently left  out.  Every  day,  enough  type  is 'set 
up'  to  make  two  Tribune's:  half  of  it  goes  in,  and 
the  other  half  is  distributed.  I  never  feel  sure 
that  an  article  of  mine  will  get  into  the  paper  till  I 
gee  it  there." 

Many  of  our  most  esteemed  correspondents  have 
doubtless  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  Genesee  Far7ner.  Ve  have  now  on  hand, 
labelled  and  pigeon-lioled,  communications  from 
some  of  the  best  farmers  and  horticulturists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  tluxt  would  fill  more 
tb.'xii  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  paper.  Ve 
would  gladly  publish  them  if  we  could.  Many  of 
them  have  been  examined  and  placed  in  our  "Pre- 
pared Copy"  box,  and  loe  thought  they  would  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  paper.  Even 
those  marked  "must  go  in  "  are  frequently  left  out, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  room  for 
them. 

We  have  just  been  examining  some  of  these 
communications,  and  make  a  few  extracts  that  we 
are  sure  will  be  read  with  interest: 

BED    ROOT. 

Tliis  is  a  great  pest  when  once  it  gets  a  firm 
foothdld  on  a  wheat  farn).  "We  know  farms  in  tliis 
vicinity  where  the  wlieat  is  half  smotliered  witli 
it.  A  correspondent  at  Port  Stanley,  C.  W.,  gives 
the  following  directions  for  destroying  it: 

"On  a  farm  th.at  is  not  thoroughly  "seeded 
down"  with  it.  a  little  weeding  in  tlie  spring  on  the 
clover  and  wlieat  fields  will  keep  it  under;  but  be 
sure  not  to  throw  tlie  plant  away  after  you  liave 
pulled  it  up  :  let  it  be  carried  out  of  the  field  and 
burnt  up,  root  and  l>ranch.  On  a  farm  where  it  is 
thoroughly  estal)lished,  it  is  better  to  give  up 
raising  winter  grain  for  a  few  years,  as  in  that  case 
it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  get  it  out  by  weeding. 
Grow  spring  grain,  ami  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  otf 
plow  the  land  in  the  fall  and  harrow  it  down,  when 
the  seeds  of  the  red  root  will  start  and  grow,  and 
thi'U  plow  the  land  airain  before  winter  sets  in, 
wliich  will  be  sure  to  kill  all  that  has  come  up. 
The  land  may  now  be  put  under  green  crops  in 
the  spring,  which  prevents  the  accunmhition  of 
seed  in  the  soil.  By  |)nrsuing  this  course  for  a  few 
years  your  land  will  bo  free  from  it." 

Another  correspondent  writes :    "  The  only  way 


to  destroy  red  root  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  by  hand 
before  they  go  to  seed."  Those  who  have  but 
little  of  it  should  resort  to  this  remedy — and  the 
work  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Not  a  plant 
should  be  left  to  go  to  seed. 

FARMING   IN   SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS. 

A  correspondent  in  Perry  county.  111.,  says  agri- 
culture in  that  section  of  the  State  "is  carried  on 
in  a  very  primitive  manner — manuring,  underdrain- 
ing  and  subsoiling  are  improvements  scarcely  ever 
heard  of,  although  no  soil  would  better  repay 
thorough  cultivation."     He  says  : 

"  It  is,  when  the  season  is  favorable,  very  pro- 
ductive;  but  tlie  face  of  the  country  being  rather 
level  for  good  natural  surface-drainage,  and  the 
climate  being  subject  to  almost  the  extremes  of  the 
tropics  in  heat  and  drouth  in  summer  and  rain  in 
winter,  the  soil  remains  too  wet  to  work  until  late 
in  the  spring,  and  the  heat  and  drouth  coming  on, 
the  ground  becomes  too  hard  to  work  to  advantage, 
and  the  crops  are  necessarily  greatly  curtailed 
thereby. 

"  Fruit,  especially  the  more  tender  and  luscious 
varieties,  thrive  well  here,  the  soil  and  climate 
seeming  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  perfection 
of  the  peach,  jiear,  quince,  &c. ;  and  tlie  northern 
part  of  the  State — the  severity  of  the  climate  cut- 
ting off  all  the  delicate  fruits  of  the  transitive 
climate  —  is  comiieiled  to  look  to  "Egypt"  for 
its  supply  of  peaches,  &c.  Thousands — I  may 
say  huiitlreds  of  thousands — of  peach  trees  are 
being  set  out  into  orchards  in  Southern  Hlinois  for 
miles  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, whieli  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  immediate 
transportation  to  the  markets  of  tiie  north.  Some 
far-seeing  orchardists  who,  when  the  railroad  was 
first  projected,  located  upon  the  most  convenient 
and  favorable  situations,  have  already  realized  for- 
tunes from  their  peaches.  Tlieir  success  is  what 
has  stimulated  everybodj-  along  the  line  into  such 
a  mania  for  raising  peaches.  But  the  high  prices 
obtained  lieretofore  can  not  be  expected  to  jirevail 
when  the  thousands  of  new  orchards  come  into 
bearing.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  may  prevent  the  excessive  iiroduction  of  the 
peach  here:  that  is,  the  warm  weather  of  winter 
frequently  developes  the  bud  to  such  an  extent  that 
suhsecjuent  cold  snows  cut  oft'  tiie  Iruit,  ex(;ept  on 
the  most  favored  situations  —  the  very  highest 
ridges.  The  present  crop  will  be  confined,  for  the 
reason  noticed,  to  the  highest  elevations." 

WILL  IT  PAT  TO  BUILD  BARNS  FOR  SHEEP  ? 

;Mr.  II.  Cakiungton,  of  Charleston,  Oliio,  asks, 
""What  is  the  best  grain  to  feed  to  sheep?"  and 
says : 

"I  was  calculating  to  buy  some  three  hundred 
bushels  of  good  hard  sound  corn  to  feed  six  hun- 
dred sheep  next  winter.  Now  I  want  to  know  if 
it  will  pay  me  to  build  barns  so  that  I  can  feed 
I  them  hay  and  grain  in  the  dry,  and  have  room 
enough  for  them  to  lie  in,  and  keep  them  well  littered 
with  straw  or  old  hay?  I  have  wintered  two 
Spanish  Merino  bucks  in  this  way;  fed  them  hay 
and  grain  regularly  twice  a  day  and  water  once  a 
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day,  and  I  find  they  are  looking  nicely.  Last  year 
they  sheared  14  lbs.  each,  and  this  year  I  expect 
them  to  shear  16  lbs. 

"I  value  the  Genesee  Farmer  highly.  It  is  a 
welcome  visitor  at  our  house." 

He  adds,  in  a  private  note,  tliat  he  fed  three 
hundred  sheep  last  winter,  "  but  they  do  not  look 
as  well  as  they  should  for  the  grain  and  hay  they 
have  eaten/'  Undoubtedly  it  will  pay  to  build 
barns.     Wliat  say  our  correspondents? 

TO  DESTROY  CANADA   THISTLES. 

0.  0.  Wilson,  of  Niagara  county,  N".  Y.,  after 
remarking  that  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the 
plant,  says: 

"Canada  thistles  should  be  cut  off  even  with,  or 
below,  the  surface  of  tiie  ground,  and  as  often  as 
they  make  their  appearance  repeat  the  operation, 
and  tliey  will  finally  bo  destroyed. 

"  The  old-fashioned'  summer  fallow  gives  the 
best  opportunity  for  extei'ininating  this  pest,  and 
if  the  laud  was  in  corn  the  preceding  year,  the 
chances  for  destroying  them  will  be  increased,  as 
the  plow  can  then  be  freely  used  instead  of  the 
hoe,  and  the  operation  need  not  be  repeated  so 
often ;  but  whether  the  plow  or  hoe  be  used,  let  it 
be  done  thoroughly  and  no  green  tiling  left,  for  it 
the  leaves  are  j^ennitted  to  grow  only  f(u-  a  short 
time  the  breathing  apparatus  will  be  partially  re- 
stored, and  the  roots,  although  very  much  weak- 
ened, will  soon  regain  wliat  they  have  lost. 

"  But  by  all  means  keep  them  down  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  as  the  great  object  of  Nature, 
both  in  plants  and  animals,  is  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  she  will 
make  every  effort  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
Out  them  off  even  with  tlie  ground,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  new  stem  will  be  sent  forth  with  its  tiny 
leaves  and  embryo  seed.  Repeat  the  operation, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  same  thing  can  be  seen 
again:  But  persevere,  for  now  is  the  time  that  the 
battle  is  nearly  won,  and  you  will  be  sui-e  to  come 
off  victorious.  These  elforts  on  the  part'  of  Na- 
ture for  the  accomplishment  of  her  great  object 
will  draw  very  hard  upon  the  roots  and  very  much 
weaken  them,  and  before  you  are  aware,  if  you 
have  been  thorough  in  the  business,  the  thistles 
will  all  be  gone. 

"This  is  not  mere  theory,  for  the  practical  part 
I  performed  some  years  ago  and  sought  fur  the 
the  theory  afterward.  A  field  was  plowed  in  the 
fall  for  a  summer  fallow  in  which  was  a  patch  ot 
thistles.  The  field  was  plowed  three  times  the 
next  summer,  and  the  thistles  cut  regularly  once  a 
week;  but  the  latter  part  of  August  they  came  up 
oftener  and  thicker  than  ever,  and  I  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair,  when  I  concluded  to  try  once 
more.  This  was  the  last  of  August.  The  first 
week  in  September  the  ground  was  plowed  aud 
sowed  to  wheat,  and  not  a  thistle  has  bee/i  seen 
there  since.  The  next  year  a  patch  in  another 
field  was  killed  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The 
field  was  broken  up  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  three 
times  the  next  summer.  The  hoe  was  not  used, 
but  the  patch  had  three  extra  plowings." 

BLACK    LEG   IN    CATTLE. 

Thomas  Atkins,  of  Norfolk  county,  0.  W.,  says 


he  has  had  some  experience  with  this  disease  in 
England,  and  that  it  originates  from  a  too  full  habit 
of  body  and  thickening  of  the  blood.  It  is  little 
known  on  poor  soils.  He  recommends  strong 
bleeding,  and  an  incision  to  be  made  through  the 
skin  of  the  dewlap  ten  inches  from  the  breast,  and 
the  insertion  therein  of  a  ball  composed  of  garlic, 
one  sprig  of  rue  and  four  leaves  of  bear's-paw, 
the  former  rolled  up  in  the  two  latter  and  the 
whole  coated  with  salted  lard.  After  inserting  the 
ball  between  the  skin  and  flesh  the  incision  is 
sewed  up,  and  he  says  it  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 


THE    NEW    YOSK    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Tri'bune''s  re- 
port of  the  discussions  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Oiub  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : 

Potatoes. — Solon  Robinson  presented  a  box  of 
two  kinds  of  budding  potatoes,  sent  him  by  the 
originator.  He  thought  that  they  were  not  worth 
the  express  charges. 

John  G.  I^ehgeiN — T  have  tried  a  good  many  new 
seedlings,  but  have  to  come  back  to  old  and  well 
tried  sorts.  I  should  not  be  .willing  to  pay  express 
charges  upcm  any  seedling  potatoes  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  these  are  worth  it,  they  are  an  exception. 
Of  thirty  varieties  of  potatoes  that  I  have  experi- 
mented with,  I  liave  now  only  two  or  three,  and  I 
consider  the  old  Mercer  one  of  the  very  best  to 
rely  upon.  The  Buckeye  is  a  good  early  potato 
and  growing  in  favor  with  farmers.  TheDikeman 
is  also  a  good  potato  for  early  marketing. 

Dr.  Trimble  said  that  he  found  the  I3uckeye  in 
favor  in  Mannn<jth  county  for  two  seasons.  It 
sells  well  in  the  market,  and  the  crop  comes  off"  in 
time  to  sow  wheat  upon  the  ground,  which  is  well 
I)repared  by  digging  the  crop.  For  quality,  there 
is  no  sort  superior  to  tlie  old  Mercer.  Perhaps  the 
best  for  use  at  tliis  season  is  the  old  blue  Pinkeye. 

Mr.  Bergen  said  there  is  a  kind  brought  here 
from  Nova  Scotia  that  is  excellent  at  this  season. 
There  are  several  sorts  called  Mercer.  I  have 
grown  two,  quite  distinct.  My  yield  is  from  80  to 
200  bushels  per  acre.  The  Mercer  has  given  some 
of  our  Long  Island  farmers  300  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Carter  is  a  poor  yielder.  The  Peach-blow 
potato  requires  a  longer  season  than  the  Mercer, 
and  is  not  good  if  grown  in  a  wet  season. 

Prof  Nash  said  the  Carter  was  the  best  potato 
in  Mas-^achusetts,  the  Mercer  next,  but  a  small 
yielder.;  not  as  good  as  Peach-blows.  Perhaps 
the  Mercers  grown  there  as  not  the  same  sort  as 
those  so  highly  commended  here. 

Mr.  Bergen — As  a  general  rule  the  kind  of 
potatoes  that  grow  the  largest  tops  exhaust  the  soil 
most,  without  regard  to  quantity  or  quality  of 
roots.  It  is  so  of  other  crops.  I  grow  the'  Ox- 
heart  cabbage  for  early  market  sales,  and  the  large 
Drumhead  for  late.  The  receipts  per  acre  are 
about  the  same,  but  tlie  early  is  the  most  profitable 
because  it  exhausts  the  soil  the  least. 

Curing  the  Potato  Disease. — A.  R.  Lemon,  of 
Watervleit,  Berrien  county,  Mich.,  writes  again, 
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aflBrming  his  belief  that  he  has  discovered  a  certain, 
sure  remedy  for  tlie  potato  rot,  and  wants  the  $10,- 
000  which  was  offered  some  years  ago  by  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  L.  asks  "  "VThat  evidence  do  you 
require  of  the  fact  that  I  can  do  what  I  say  ?" — 
Simply  the  evidence  tbat  will  positively  prove  the 
thing  you  call  a  fact  true. 

JciiN  G.  Bergen — I  believe  that  I  can  grow  po- 
tatoes free  of  disease,  if  I  grow  them  upon  land  so 
poor  that  it  will  not  produce  more  than  20  or  40 
bushels  upon  an  acre. 

White  Willotr. — Mr.  Prince  said  this  is  the  salix 
alia,  common  all  over  this  country.  There  are 
two  upright-gri)wing  willows,  the  golden  and  green. 
The  latter  is  the  salix  alia.  It  is  extensively 
planted  in  Sweden  and  Norway  along  the  public 
roads,  to  cut  for  its  wood.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  swallow-tailed  willow  in  Europe.  It  roots 
deep  and  is  very  hardy,  aud  will  grow  upon  dry  or 
wet  land,  and  1  believe  where  the  tide  sometimes 
oversows  the  land. 

Mr.  Bergen  thought  this  must  be  a  mistake,  and 
cautioned  ^^eople  against  planting  where  the  tide 
overflows.  The  best  way  to  propagate  this  or  any 
other  willow  is  by  cuttings  instead  of  rooted  plants. 
You  may  set  poles  four  inches  in  diameter  three 
feet  in  the  earth,  and  they  will  make  trees  sooner 
than  trees  with  roots.  They  are  not  as  much 
affected  by  the  wind  when  first  set. 

A  gentleman  said  that  all  tall-growing  trees  upon 
a  loose  soil  like  that  of  an  Illinois  prairie  are  apt  to 
decay  at  the  top  early.  He  recommended  apple 
trees'  of  a  flat-growing  habit.  A  tall  tree  sends  its 
roots  deep,  and  they  reach  the  water  aud  decay, 
and  then  the  top  follows  suit. 

HEMP    CTJLTUEE. 


A  coHEESPOKDENT  of  the  Coutitry  Gentleman 
writes : 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  hemp  grown  in 
this  country.  That  known  as  the  Chinese  is  now 
the  most  largely  cultivated.  It  was  lirst  introduced 
to  public  notice  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  by  Wm. 
L.  Nance,  Esq.,  of  Woodford  county,  Ky.  A  gentle- 
man from  France  visiting  Mr.  Nanse,  spoke  of  this 
variety  as  remarkably  productive,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  procured  at  the  Jardin  des  Planter,  a 
spoonful  of  the  seed,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend  in 
Kentucky,  where  it5  growth  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended. It  requires  a  third  more  time  to  mature 
than  the  ordinary  kinds.  It  is  usually  sown  a 
month  or  so  earlier  than  the  common  hemp,  and  is 
noi  fit  to  harvest  until  some  weeks  after  that  kind 
is  in  the  stack.  By  growing  the  two  kinds  on  the 
same  farm,  the  labor  of  the  season  is  materially 
equalized.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  in  a  good 
season,  is  from  1.000  to  1.200  pounds.  "  1  have 
known  1,700  pounds  to  be  produced  per  acre.  The 
fibre  is  extremely  long,  rather  coarse,  but  very 
strong.  Beside  the  common  variety  that  has  been 
long  cultivated,  another  kind  has  been  recently  m- 
trodnced,  known  as  the  Russian.  Its  yield  per 
acre  is  about  equal  to  the  connnon  hemp,  perl  aps 
a  little  les6,  say  in  a  good  season  from  600  to  800 
pounds.  The  fibre  of  this  kind  is  much  finer  than 
either  of  the  others  referred  to.  It  more  nearly 
approximates  to  flax  in  its  fine,  soft  and  glossy 
tttzture,  and  is  well  adapted  to  manufacture  into 


fine  fabrics,  as  well  as  into  cordate.  &c.  The  labor 
of  preparing  the  ground  .and  .«owing  the  seed  is 
about  the  same  as  should  be  given  to  an  acre  of 
wheat.  The  regular  task  of  cutting  is  half  an  acre 
to  the  hand  per  day  ;  yet  good  hands  easily  cut 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  more.  MoCokmiok's 
hemp-reaper,  with  a  team  of  horses,  will  cut  eight 
acres  per  day,  requiring  a  driver,  one  hand  on  the 
platform  and  four  hands  to  remove  the  cut  hemp 
out  of  the  way  of  the  machine.  The  task  for 
dressing  is  100  pound's  per  hand  per  day,  but  as 
they  are  paid  for  over-work  they  frequently  dress 
150,  and  sometimes  300  lbs.  and  upward  a  day.  The 
various  processes  of  binding,  stacking,  and  again 
spreading  it  for  dew-rotting,  raking  it  up  after 
rotting,  aud  shocking  it  ready  for  the  break  is 
about  the  labor  of  three  days  for  a  single  hand. — 
The  average  price  for  dew -rotted  hemp  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1860  was  $130  per  ton.  In  1861  it  fell  to 
$75.  In  1862,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  price 
advanced  to  $140  per  ton.  For  water-rotted  hemp 
the  price  is  considerably  greater,  governed  in  some 
degree  by  the  ruling  prices  of  the  impf.irted  hemp. 
The  process  of  water  rotting,  after  the  hemp  is 
removed  from  the  stack,  is  considerably  greater 
than  to  simply  handle  it  in  the  jiroeess  of  dew-rot- 
ting, but  the  price  obtained  is  greater  in  proportion.'* 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


PEA  BEANS,  P.  116. 

In  the  second  paragraph  it  reads  "and  by  most 
people  considered  very  projitahle,'''  which  should 
read  ^'very  palataMey  Had  not  so  many  sent  for 
"a  few  to  try,"  it  would  not  seem  worth  while  to 
notice  the  error ;  but  fearing  that  they  might  be 
disappointed  in  not  finding  them  "  very  profitable" 
it  had  better  be  corrected.  It  is  expected  that  those 
trying  these  beans  will  report  their  success  through 
the  Genesee  Farmer  in  season  for  others  to  try 
them  or  not  next  year,  as  they  shall  prove  well  or 
poor  in  the  localities  corresponding  to  their  own, 
and  also  to  leave  time  to  compare  notes  upon  the 
mode  of  cultivation  and  adopt  suggested  hints. 

LlOE  ON  CATTLE,  P.   164. 

Your  querist,  Mr.  Wilson,  can  surely  Mil  any 
kind  of  lice  upon  his  cow  with  lamp-oil,  hog's 
lard  or  any  kind  of  soft  grease;  but  do  not  use 
kerosene  oil,  unless  it  is  wished  to  take  the  hair  off 
as  well  as  the  lice.  Unguintum,  if  it  is  a  good  ar- 
ticle, will  surely  kill  the  lice  and  the  cow  if  not 
judiciously  applied.  Do  not  rub  it  upon  the  ani- 
mals where  tliey  can  reach  to  lap  it  off,  else  it  will 
salivate  them  if  freely  applied.  Do  not  let  them 
be  exposed  to  the  wet  nor  out-door  ouKl  for  some 
ten  days  after  it  has  been  applied,  unless  you  want 
to  see  them  swell  all  over  and  become  too  stiff  in 
their  limbs  for  locomotion. 

I  have  not  used  unguintum  for  years,  because 
oil,  and  even  other  remedies,  are  safer  and  equally 
effective ;  but  were  I  to  use  it,  I  should  shave  the 
hair  off  upon  the  head  just  back  of  the  horns, 
about  the  size  of  a  cent,  and  then  prepare  the  place 
as  though  it  was  for  vaccination,  and  then  faith- 
fully rub  a  i)iece  about  the  size  of  a  medium  sized 
bean  upon  this  spot,  and  no  where  else  upon  the 
animal  or  animals,  as  t!ie  oese  might  be,  varying 
the  amount  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the 
1  patients.  0.  W.  Tbux. 
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ANIltALS    m    THE    HIGHWAY. 


The  Germantoton  Telegraph  Bays :  "We  have 
beeu  long  of  the  opiniou  that  that  there  is  no  power 
possessed  by  any  borough  or  township,  or  even  tlie 
Legislature,  to  authorize  the  highways  to  become 
public  pasture  grounds ;  that  the  grass,  trees,  fruits, 
miuerals,  &c.,  upon  land  occupied  by  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  given  up  only  for  that  purpose — 
a  mere  right  of  way — belong  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor and  still  owner  in  fee  of  the  land,  as  much 
as  that  growing  upon  any  part  of  his  enclosed 
farm. 

From  an  article  in  an  agricultural  journal  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  a  correspondent,  we  quote 
the  following  paragraph,  which  completely  sus- 
•  tains  our  views: 

"  No  town  can  legalize,  by  a  vote  or  resolution,  the 
ruuniug  at  large  of  animals  in  highways.  The  highways 
belong  to  the  adjacent  owners  of  lands  and  the  grass  in 
them  belongs  to  the  owner,  and  to  no  other  i)eison.  Cat- 
tle are  trespassers  feeding  in  the  highways,  as  much  as 
inside  of  the  fences  on  the  farm  on  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
The  public  have  onlj'  the  right  of  way  or  easement  in  the 
highways,  and  own  nothing,  soil  or  trees  or  grass  upon 
them.  It  is  doubted  even,  that  the  Legislature  could 
pass  a  Constitutional  law  to  allow  animals  to  run  at  large 
in  the  highways.  TAey  can  not  take  my  grass  to  fe6d  the 
cattle  of  )iiy  neighbors." 

That's  it,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  all  owners 
of  property  to  the  fact.  They  have  the  power 
clearly  with  them,  and  if  they  desire  this  intoler- 
able annoyance  removed,  they  have  only  to  com- 
bine, form  township  associations,  and  act — boldly 
and  vigorously.  In  such  event,  a  single  season 
would  be  sufficient  to  ma^e  road  cattle  as  scarce  as 
elephants. 

PLOWING  T7NDEE  GREEN  CHOPS  FOB  MANITEE. 


A  COREESPONDENT  of  the  Ncw  York  Tribune^ 
residing  in  the  West,  relates  the  following  interest- 
ing experiment: 

"  We  have  plowed  under  crops  of  clover  for 
crops  of  wheat  at  various  times,  and  always  with 
good  results  ;  but  have  received  more  benefit  from 
the  tirst  crop  turned  under  green,  than  from  both 
crops  turned  under  when  dry.  I  prefer  the  green 
crop  of  clover  to  any  other  dressing  for  wheat. 
In  tlie  summer  of  1849  we  rolled  down  and  plowed 
under  one  acre  of  oats,  when  in  the  milky  state, 
for  manure  for  wheat.  On  this  we  sowed  two 
bushels  of  broom-corn  seed,  and  harrowed  well. 
When  the  broom-corn  attained  an  average  hight 
of  live  feet,  and  as  thick  on  the  ground  as  it  could 
possibly  grow  to  advantage — perhaps,  ten  tuns  or 
more  to  the  acre — we  plowed  that  under,  too,  and 
sowed  wheat.  On  adjoining  land  in  the  same  field 
we  cut  the  oats  when  ripe,  fifty  busliels  per  acre, 
and  hauled  all  off  except  the  stubble.  This  we 
plowed  under  without  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind,  and  sowed  with  wheat  at  the  same  time  as 
the  other.  At  harvest  time,  the  land,  without  ma- 
nure or  fertilizers  of  any  kind,  had  more  and  bet- 
ter wheat  on  it,  and  larger  straw,  than  the  land 
with  the  two  green  crops  turned  under.  We  have 
tried  the  oat  crop  alone  with  the  same  result. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  crops  on  the  two  pieces  of  land,  and 
both  have  been  treated  alike." 


This  result  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
theory  we  have  so  long  advocated  in  regard  to  the 
crops  we  should  plow  under  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  land.  That  theory  is,  that  the  cereals, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
broom-corn,  soi'ghum,  timothy  grass,  &c.,  abstract 
'from  the  soil  more  ammonia  than  the  crop  of  straw 
and  grain  contains  after  it  is  grown.  In  other 
words,  if  we  grow  a  crop  of  any  of  these  cereals 
and  plow  it  under,  the  soil  would  contain  less  am- 
monia than  it  would  if  it  had  been  properly  sum- 
mer fallowed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  clover,  peas  and  beans,  do. not  waste 
ammonia  during  their  growth.  If  we  grow  a  crop 
of  clover  and  plow  it  under,  the  ammonia  which 
the  plants  have  abstracted  from  the  soil  and  re- 
ceived from  rains  and  the  atmosphere,  will  all  b« 
retained. 

To  grow  a  crop  of  any  of  the  cereals  and  plow 
it  under  as  manure  is  a  most  wasteful  practice. 


To  Measure  an  Aoee. — We  find  the  following 
going  the  rounds.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers : 

"Land,  SOJ  square  yards  make  1  square  rod;  40 
square  rods  made  1  square  rood ;  4  square  roods,  1 
acre;  640  acres,  1  square  mile;  4,840  square  yards, 
or  160  rods,  make  1  acre.  In  measuring  an  acre 
by  yards,  the  usual  practice  is  to  trace  off  70  yards 
in  length  and  70  yards  in  width.  This,  in  a  rough 
way,  may  be  considered  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes;  but  as  70  yards  either  way  make  4,900 
square  yards,  it  exceeds  one  acre  by  60  yards.  To 
determine  an  accurate  acre  it  may  be  measured  70 
yards  in  length  by  69  1-7  yards  in  width.  The 
same  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  measuring  220 
feet  in  length,  and  198  feet  in  width,  or  by  mea- 
suring 73i  yards  in  length  by  66  yards  in  breadth." 


Feeding  Grain  Pats. — The  Maine  Farmen  says : 
"  We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  grain, 
daily,  to  sheep,  in  addition  to  the  best  of  care,  in 
contrast  with  poor  care  and  no  grain — the  hay 
feed,  being  in  each  case,  of  nearly  the  same  quality. 
In  the  former  case,  the  sheep  have  wintered  well, 
are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  but  one  out  of 
a  flock  of  nearly  thirty  has  died.  In  the  latter 
case,  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  flock  of  forty-five 
have  died,  add  this  from  no  prevailing  disease,  but 
from  inattention  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
shepherd,  and  by  not  feeding  grain.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  loss  of  the  sheep,  many  of  whom 
would  have  brought  lambs,  the  better  condition  of 
the  former  flock  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  grain 
consumed,  and  the  extra  care  given  them." 


Flax. — The  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Agricnl- 
tural  Society  offers  a  premium  for  the  best  experi- 
ment in  cultivating  flax  (not  less  than  a  half  an 
acre)  of  $30,  and  $20  for  the  second  best. 
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WASHIXG    SHEEP 


IN    AUSTRALIA. 


WASHING    SHEEP. 


;DOES    STOCK    KEQUIRE    SALT? 


A  FRiEXD,  wlio  has  spent  some  years  in  Austra- 
lia, furnisheil  us  "vvith  the  above  sketch  of  the  pro- 
cess of  wasliiiiir  sheep  jrenerally  practiced  in  that 
country.  Unfortunately,  we  have  mislaid  liis 
description ;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  have  uo 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  method  from  the 
accompanying  illustration.  In  fact,  a  similar  ])]an 
is  sometimes  adopted  in  this  country.  A  stream  is 
damned  up,  and  a  trough  placed  in  tlie  hank  for 
'the  water  to  flow  through,  and  the  sheep  are  held 
under  the  falling  stream.  The  sheep  are  in  this 
way  washed  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  the 
process  is  not  so  unpleasant  to  the  men  as  when 
they  have  to  stand  in  the  water. 

A  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  who  has  tried  the 
method,  says  there  is  great  danger  of  getting  the 
head  of  the  sheep  under  the  streanr..  lie  men- 
tioned an  instance  where  a  valuable  buck  was 
drowned  in  this  way.  His  head  was  under  only 
for  an  instant,  but  all  efforts  to  bring  him  to  were 
unavailing.  In  washing  sheep  in  any  way  it  is 
very  important  never  to  let  their  nostrils  get  un- 
der water,  even  for  a  moment. 

Bela  DrxBAR,  of  this  county,  informs  us  that 
he  wa«hes  his  sheep  in  a  tub  near  the  house.  He 
has  a  boiler  wliich  he  uses  for  steaming  food,  and 
■  in  tliis  he  heats  some  water  and  takes  the  chill  off 
the  water  in  the  tub.  He  thinks  where  a  farmer 
has  but  a  few  sheep  this  is  the  best  and  easiest 
method  of  washing  them. 


Eds.  Gexesee  Farmeu:  It  has  been  questioned 
by  many  agricultural  writers  whether  stock  actually 
require  salt,  either  aloqe  or  in  connection  with 
their  food ;  whether  it  is  really  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  simply  a  luxury,  to  be  used  or  let 
alone  as  convenience  may  require.  Prof.  Johnstoh, 
a  Scotch  writer,  referring  to  the  subject,  says : — 
"We  know  why  tlie  animal  craves  salt,  and  why  it 
ultimately  falls  into  disease  if  salt  is  for  a  time 
witldield.  Upwards  of  half  the  saline  matter  of 
the  blood  (57  per  cent.)  consists  of  common  salt; 
and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through 
the  skin  and  the  kidneys,  the  necessity  of  continued 
supplies  of  it  to  the  body  becomes  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  bile  also  contains  soda  as  a  special  and 
indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  carti- 
lages of  the  body.  Therefore,  if  the  su)iply  of  salt 
be  stinted,  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  ])roperly  to 
assist  the  digestion,  nor  tlie  cartilages  be  built  up 
affain  as  they  naturally  waste.  And  when  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  fact  that  without  salt  7)mn  would 
miserably  perisli  ;  as  among  liorrible  punishments, 
entailing  certain  death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on 
saltless  food  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous 
times,  we  may  l)ecome  ]>artially  convinced  at  least 
of  the  necessity  of  feedinir  salt  to  our  stock — tliat 
it  is  one  of  tlie  nerestsaries  as  well  as  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  for  man  and  beast ;  and  it  should 
he  profnsely  ])rovided  at  sliort  intervals,  in  proper 
places,  if  it  can  not  be  kept  by  them  continunlly, 
so  that  each  and  every  animal  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  nature.  Then  it  shall  not  be  said  of 
us  that  wliile  our  pudding  is  always  well  seasoned 
and  salted,  our  stock  are  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  the  same  ingredient  which  is  as  truly  necessary 
for  their  food  as  for  ours. 
"  ThtMMdwM,"  Lyndon,  Vt.  I.  "W.  8ANB0EN. 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  IN  THE  GARDEN-NO.  H. 


"I  HAVE  to-day  (May  13)  been  syriuging  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  with  a  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap,  to  see  if  it  will  not  keep  off  the 
eaw-fly.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  done  earlier, 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  fly  about  the  bushes  as  yet. 
Mr.  Robinson,  however,  whose  soil  is  a  little 
earlier  than  ours,  says  they  have  been  about  his 
bushes,  and  he  finds  the  little  bead-like  eggs  de- 
posited on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  He  rubs 
them  off  with  his  thumb  and  finger." 

"  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much  easier  matter  to 
keep  the  flies  away  by  the  application  of  noxious 
substances  than  to  kill  the  caterpillars  after  they 
are  hatclied  out  on  the  leaves.  Ellwangee  & 
Baert  say  that  quick-lime  dusted  on  the  bushes 
will  kill  the  caterpillars,  and,  if  so,  no  easier 
remedy  could  be  desired.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  ap- 
plied lime  to  some  bushes  that  were  invested  with 
them,  but  it  had  little  effect.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  reason  was  that  I  did  not  follow  it  up.  Messrs. 
E.  &  B.  say  that  the  bushes  should  be  dusted  over 
two  or  three  times  a  week  as  long  as  any  cater- 
pillars remain." 

"  Ohick  weed  (Stellaria)  is  about  as  great  a  pest 
as  the  caterpillars.  The  only  consolation  about  it 
is,  that  they  say  it  indicates  rich  land — or,  perliaps, 
rather,  land  that  has  been  heavily  manured.  Prof. 
Thdrbee  says  it  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  '  In  damp,  cold  soils,'  he  adds,  '  it  is 
sufiicieutly  abundant  to  be  troublesome,  and  some- 
times occupies  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thing  else.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  this  latter  remark ;  but  as  our  garden 
is  thoroughly  underdrained,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  troublesome  only  on  damp,  cold  soil — for  cer- 
tainly it  troubles  me  considerably.  Those  straw- 
berries have  been  hoed. three  times  this  spring,  and 
yet  the  chick  weed  still  crops  out  occasionally." 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  tliat  chick  weed 
would  make  a  good  flower.  It  has  several  admi- 
rable qualities!     It  is  hardy,  easily  propagated, 


either  from  seed  or  by  cuttings,  comes  into  flower 
the  moment  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  when  our 
gardens  are  so  destitute  of  anything  to  please  the 
eye;  it  will  thrive  anywhere,  would  require  no  hot- 
bed or  any  protection,  and  no  lady  would  ever 
complain  that  the  seed  was  poor!  And,  joking 
aside,  the  little  star-like  flowers  are  very  pretty. 
Some  of  the  skilful  German  seed-growers  might 
easily,  one  would  think,  make  the  flowers  come 
double,  and  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  petals," 

"It  is  curious  how  our  notions  have  changed  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  getting  double 
flowers.  Take  stocks,  for  instance.  01c  gardeners 
used  to  be  very  particular  in  raising  seed  from  a 
stock  that  stood  next  to  one  that  had  double 
flowers.  They  thought  the  pollen  from  the  double 
flowers,  by  impregnating  the  single  ones,  would 
cause  the  seed  so  raised  to  produce  plants  having 
more  or  less  double  flowers;  but  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  this  has  no  influence  whatever.  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  Erfurt  seed-growers  is  to  sow 
the  seed  in  pots,  in  the  poorest  soil,  and  starve  the 
plants,  barely  keeping  them  alive  till  after  the 
flowers  are  formed.  When  the  seed  begins  to  form, 
they  stimulate  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  afterward  give  no  water  at 
all,  letting  the  seed  ripen  on  the  juices  of  the  plants. 
Seed  from  plants  so  treated  produce  plants  having 
double  flowers.  I  have  never  seen  any  i-eason  as- 
signed for  the  process,  but  I  suppose  starving  the 
plants  has  a  tendency,  by  dwarfing  the  plants  and 
checking  the  growth  of  stalks  and  leaves,  to  in- 
duce an  unnatural  and  excessive  growth  of  flowers, 
just  as  dwarfing  the  apple  and  pear  throws  them 
into  early  fruitfulness.  By  continuing  the  process 
a  few  years,  seed  is  obtained  that  will,  in  almost 
every  instance,  pi'oduce  plants  with  double  flowers." 

"  There  is  something  about  this  matter  of  dwarf- 
ing trees  that  is  not  very  clearly  understood.  It  is 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  by  Baeet  and  other  eminent 
pomological  authorities,  that  'whatever  is  favora- 
ble to  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
immediate  production  of  fruit.'  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  we  suppose  the  opposite  princi[)le  Is 
equally  true  that  anything  which  checks  the 
growth  of  the  tree  has  a  tendency  to  throw  it  into 
fruitfulness.  Hence  the  process  of  root-pruning. 
The  removal  of  the  roots  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the 
sap  and  throws  the  tree  into  bearing.  So,  too, 
grafting  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  &c.,  on 
stocks  which  have  a  less  vigorous  habit  of  growth', 
dwarf  the  trees  and  throw  them  into  early  fruitful- 
ness," 
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"  The  roots  of  the  quince,  on  which  dwarf  pears 
are  grafted,  can  not  furnish  as  large  a  supply  of  sap 
as  would  be  the  case  were  the  tree  on  its  own 
roots ;  neither  can  the  roots  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
(a  species  of  apple  which  naturally  grows  only 
about  the  size  of  a  bush,)  on  which  dwarf  apples 
are  grafted.  The  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
a  portion  of  the  roots  were  cut  off,  or  as  if  the 
trees  were  planted  on  very  poor  soil." 

"  Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  difficulty — no  con- 
flict of  principles  or  of  facts.  Checking  the  supply 
of  sap,  or  of  food  from  the  ground,  throws  the 
tree  into  bearing.  But  after  this  another  principle 
comes  into  play.  Our  horticultural  writers  state 
this  principle  in  various  forms.  Anything,  they 
tell  us,  and  tell  us  truly,  which  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  sap  in  the  branch  of  a  tree,  throws  it  into 
fruitfulness.    Barry  says :" 

"  If  a  tree  is  severely  pruned  immediately  after 
it  has  put  forth  its  leaves,  it  receives  such  a  check 
as  to  be  unable  to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  the 
same  season ;  the  sap  is  impeded  in  its  circulation, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  large  number  of  the  young 
shoots  that  would  have  made  vigorous  wood 
branches,  had  they  not  been  checked,  assume  the 
character  of  fruit  spurs  and  branches." 

"  And  again,  speaking  of  '  pruning  to  promote 
fruitfulness,' he  says:" 

"  Those  who  have  never  practiced  this,  or  ob- 
served its  results,  may  have  seen,  if  experienced  in 
tree  growing,  that  a  shoot  of  which  tlie  point  was 
broken,  bruised,  or  otherwise  injured,  during  the 
growing  season,  frequently  becomes  a  fruit  branch, 
either  during  the  same  or  the  following  season ; 
and  this,  especially  if  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
tree  or  on  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the 
branches.  The  check  given  to  the  extension  of 
the  shoot  concentrates  the  sap  in  the  part  remain- 
ing ;  and,  unless  tlie  check  has  been  given  very 
early  in  the  season,  or  the  growth  very  vigorous  in 
the  tree  so  that  tlie  buds  will  break  and  form 
shoots,  they  are  certain  to  prepnre  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit.  It  is  on  this  principle  of  checking 
the  growth,  and  concentrating  the  sap  in  the 
pinched  shoot,  that  pinching  to  induce  fruitfulness 
is  performed;  and  its  efilciency  may  be  estimated 
from  tlie  fact  that  trees  on  which  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed have  borne  fruit  four  or  five,  and  perhaps 
seven  years,  sooner  than  they  would  have  done 
without  it." 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  facts 
here  stated ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  little 
descrepancy  somewhere  in  regard  to  the  explana- 
tion of  them.  In  the  one  case,  lessening  the  sup- 
ply of  food  from  the  ground,  or  checking  the 
quantity  of  sap,  induces  fruitfulness.  On  the  other 
hand,  'concentrating  the  sap' — in  other  words, 
increasing  the  quantity  in  a  given  space— also  in- 
duces fruitfulness." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Baeby  would  favor  us  with  a  little 


more  light  on  the  subject.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing his  remarks  on  pinching,  intending  to  put  them 
in  practice  on  dwarf  pear  trees  the  present  sum- 
mer. Like  every  thing  from  his  pen,  they  are  very 
clear  and  practical.    He  says : 

"Pinching  is  a  sort  of  anticipated  pruning,  prac- 
ticed upon  the  young  growing  shoots,  intended  to 
promote  a  uniform  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  thus 
regulate  the  growth,  and  also  to  induce  fruitful- 
ness. 

"In  the  management  of  trees,  this  is  an  opera- 
tion of  great  importance,  as  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  heavy  amputations  being  made  at  the  win- 
ter and  spring  pruning.  Instead  of  allowing  cer- 
tain superfluous  or  misplaced  shoots  to  acquire 
their  full  development  at  the  expense  of  other 
parts,  we  pinch  them  early,  and  give  to  the  neces- 
sary parts,  or  branches  of  the  tree,  the  nutriment 
which  they  would  have  appropriated,  if  allowed  to 
remain.  In  this  way  we  are  able,to  obtain  results 
in  one  season,  that  two  or  more  would  be  required 
for,  if  we  depended  wholly  on  the  winter  pruning. 
We  will  suppose,  for  an  example,  the  case  of  a 
young  nursery  tree  in  the  second  year,  intended 
for  a  standard.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  terminal 
bud,  either  the  natural  one  or  that  pruned  to,  is 
developed  into  the  leading  shoot  or  stem,  and  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  buds  below  it  produce 
branches ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of 
these,  if  not  pinched,  acquire  so  much  vigor  as  to 
injure  the  leader  and  produce  a  consequent  de- 
formity in  the  tree.  Fig.  1  represents  a  case 
of  this  kind,  which  is  very  common,  and  too  often 
neglected.  The  shoots,  a,  o,  ought  to  have  been 
pinched  the  moment  they  began  to  exhibit  a  dispo- 
sition  to  outgrow  the  leader.  There  are  other 
cases  still  worse  than  this,  familiar  to  all  tree 
growers:  for  instance,  where  a  strong  shoot  is  pro- 
duced on  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  stem,  at- 
tracting an  undue  proportion  of  the  sap,  thus  con- 
tracting the  growth  of  all  other  parts,  and  giving 
the  young  tree  a  deformed  character.  All  such 
shoots  as  these  should  be  nipped  early,  the  mo- 
ment their  character  is  apparent,  and  thus  a  year's 
growth  nearly  will  be  saved  to  the  tree,  and  its 
proper  form  and  proportions  be  preserved.  In 
conducting  young  trees  for  pyramids,  tiie  constant 
and  careful  appHcation  of  pinching  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  in  them  we  must  liave  the  lower 
branches  always  the  strongest  and  longest,  and  it 
is  only  by  operating  on  the  shoots,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  growth,  that  we  can  fully  attain  this  end ; 
tor  the  strongest  shoots  do  not  always  grow  at  the 
desired  pointy  but  by  timely  attention  they  are  per- 
fectly within  our  control.  The  various  accidents 
and  circumstances  to  which  young  trees  are  sub- 
ject, give  rise,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  tlie  sap  in  their  different  parts, 
aud  this  produces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  de- 
formity of  growth.  This,  at  once,  shows  the  ne- 
cessity for  pinching,  to  check  the  strong  and  favor 
the  weak." 

"  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  simply 
to  pinch  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  with  the  thumb 
and  finger.  If  a  small  i)ortion  of  the  remaining 
part  is  bruised,  no  natter — it  affords  a  greater 
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;heck  than  if  a  cleaa  cut  were  made.  He  gives 
;he  accompanjing  illustratioa  of  piucbiug  the  lat- 
jral  branch  of  a  pear  tree:" 


Fie.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1,  head  of  a  young  Iree ;  d,  the  leader ;  a,  a,  vigorous 
tioots  below  it,  that  ought  to  iiave  been  pinched.  Fig.  2.  a 
ranch  of  the  pear,  twice  cut  back  with  the  lateral  shoots  piuch- 
d ;  a,  a,  th»  first  section ;  c,  o,  c,  the  second  ;  b,  and  d,  d,  shoots 
inclied  close  to  favor  the  leader,  and  those  above  them. 

"The  branch  was  cut  back  tlie  first  time  to  J, 
Sg.  2)  and  below  that  point  five  shoots  were 
rod  need,  none  of  which  were  needed  for  branches. 
7e,  therefore,  pinched  tliein  in  June,  when  about 
|hree  inches  long  or  thereabouts,  and  the  result  is, 
liey  are  now  fruit  branches.  The  same  branch 
ras  cut  back  the  second  time  to  d,  d,  and  on  that 
action  seven  shoots  were  produced  that  were  not 
eeded  in  the  form  of  the  tree,  and  were  conse- 
uently  pinched  and  will  becoine  fruit   branches. 

t  the  points  b  and  d,  tZ,  are  sinall  spurs,  the  base 
f  shoots  that  have  been  pinched  close  to  favor 
tie  growth  of  the  leader,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  shoots  below.  "Without  pinching  it 
'^ould  have  been  impossible  to  obtain,  such  results 
1  this  branch  in  the  same  time." 


"I  have  just  been  reading  the  leading  article  in 
le  last  number  of  the  London  Agricultural  Oa- 
'Me.  It  opens  with  the  question :  '  What  is  the 
lant  which  most  occupies  the  attention  and  en- 
ages  the  interest  of  the  British  farmer?'  "What 
0  you  think  it  is?  Is  it  wheat,-  or  barley,  or  oats? 
r  is  it  clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  or  of 
irnips,  which  furnish  such  a  large  supply  of  suc- 


culent food  for  stock  in  winter,  and  enrich  the  land 
so  much  for  the  following  cereal  crops?  Is  it 
beans,'  or  peas,  or  vetches,  or  rape,  which  occupies 
the  thoughts  and  receives  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  and  his  men  at  this  season?  No.  It  is 
CouoH  Geass  ! " 

"  "We  know  little  of  couch  grass  in  this  country, 
as  yet,  and  it  would  be  well  if  farmers  and  garden- 
ers would  eradicate  every  spear  that  makes  its  ap- 
pearance— root  and  branch.  On  the  light  turnip 
soils  of  England  it  is  a  great  pest,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  troublesome  hfere  if  it  once  gets  possession 
of  the  soil." 

"■I  once  asked  H.  N.  Lang-vvoetht,  who  has  hnd 
considerable  experience  with  couch,  or  quack,  what 
was  the  best  way  to  destroy  it.  "With  a  merry 
twinkle  of  the  eye  he  replied :  '  Fork  it  up  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  leave  a  particle  of  the  root  in 
the  ground.  Then  put  it  on  the  top  of  a  stump 
where  the  sun  can  scorch  it.  Then  take  a  stone 
and  hammer  it  out  flat.  If  the  wind  does  not 
blow  it  off  the  stump,  I  think  it  will  die  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  or  the  winter  following.' " 

"  This  was,  of  course,  a  joke,  but  it  showed  how 
tenacious  of  life  he  had  found  this  weed.  Tlie  best 
way  is  not  to  let  it  get  into  the  ground.  The  earth 
does  not  breed  it,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  it  out  than  to  destroy  it 
after  it  gets  into  the  land," 


"The  raspberries  look  exceedingly  well  this 
spring ;  but  the  suckers  are  springing  up  quite  too 
freely  between  the  rows.  They  should  be  cut  oflf 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  rob  the  parent  plant.  In  fact,  it  is  well 
to  cut  off  every  sucker  from  the  hills,  except  the 
four  you  require  for  next  season's  bearing  canes. 
The  ground  should  not  be  dug  over.  It  breaks  the 
roots,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  suckers 
spring  up.  Hoe  the  surface,  and  kill  every  weed, 
and  then  give  a  heavy  mulching  of  grass." 

"The  raspberries  that  I  transplanted  last  sum- 
mer are  doing  well.  It  is  the  best  method  of  start- 
ing new  raspberry  plots.  The'  green  suckers  will 
transplant  as  readily  as  cabbage  plants,  and  will 
bear  fruit  the  next  season." 

"The  strawberries  nejver  looked  better.  The 
plants  are  strong  and  vigorous  and  full  of  flowers, 
I  expect  a  great  crop  of  "Wilsons,  Early  Scarlet, 
Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Trollope's  Victoria,  Last 
year  I  gave  them  a  heavy  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  superphosphate,  and  they  show  the 
effects  of  it  now.    I  was  rather  amused  to  see  di- 
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rections  in  aa  agricultural  paper,  the  other  day, 
for  watering  strawberry  plants  with  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  it  was  said  could  be 
obtained  cheaply  at  the  drug  stores !  To  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  by  the  tun, 
ounce  dressings  seem  small  aftairs.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  manures  for  the  garden  in  connection  with 
superphosphate,  and  no  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  its  use  will  wish  to  dispense  with  it.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  its  cost.  This  spring  it  is 
worth  eight  cents  a  pound  in  New  York.  Two 
pounds  to  the  square  rod  is'  a  fair  dressing,  but 
three  pounds  on  strawberries  and  other  gross-feed- 
ing plants  will  do  no  harm.  I  scatter  it  broadcast 
on  the  land,  being  careful  that  it  does  not  touch 
Ihe  leaves,  or  is  brought  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots." 

"  If  I  could  afford  the  time,  I  would  give  the 
strawberries  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  as 
often  as  the  ground  became  dry,  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  The  watering  must  not  be  con- 
tinued after  that,  or  the  fruit  will  be  insipid.  Plant 
in  hills,  hoe  the  surface  at  this  season  and  destroy 
every  weed;  then  give  a  good  mnlcliing  with  the 
grass  clippings  from  tlie  lawn,  and  the  more  water 
in  dry  weather  afterwards  the  better.  A  slight 
watering  is  of  no  use.  The  roots  descend  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  unless  these  are  readied  the 
water  does  more  harm  than  good.  Deep,  rich, 
thoroughly  underdrained  land,  so  situated  that  it 
could  be  irrigated  at  pleasure,  would  be  the  place 
to  raise  big  crops  of  strawberries." 

"I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  stirring  the 
soil  in  the  spring  increased  its  temperature  by  let- 
ting in  the  rays  of  the  sun;  but  I  have  been 
making  some  experiments  which  do  not  sustain  this 
opinion.  On  the  31st  of  April  I  took  four  ther- 
mometers and  placed  them  upright  in  holes  in  the 
soil  about  a  foot  deep.  No.  1  was  placed  in  a  hole 
on  the  lawn;  No.  2  in  a  hole  the  same  dejjth  on 
bare  land  that  has  not  been  dug  this  spring,  and 
No.  3  on  land  that  has  been  dug;  No.  4  I  placed  in 
a  similar  hole  in  the  cold-frame— in  other  words, 
on  land  covered  with  glass.  All  the  thermometers 
were  carefully  covered  to  exclude  the  air.  After 
they  had  been  in  the  ground  a  few  hours  I  examin- 
ed them,  with  the  following  result :  No.  1  (in  the 
grass)  marked  52'';  No.  2  (land  notdng)  SI'';  No. 
8  (land  ^^?)  ^2° ;  No.  4  (under  glass)  59°.  Tlte 
temperature  of  tlie  air  at  the  time  (5  o'clock  p.  m.) 
was  65°;  in  the  cold-frame  it  was  130".  The  next 
morning,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  I  examined  them 
again,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  46^.    No. 


1  marked  51°;  No.  2,  52°;  No.  3,  50°;  and  No.  4 
56°.  (The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cold- 
frame  was  also  56°.)  A  few  days  later,  after  we 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  I  examined  them 
again.  They  tlien  stood :  No.  1,  54  °  ;  No.  2, 
53  °  ;  No.  3,  52  ° .  I  examined  them  again  to- 
day (May  19)  and  they  stood  :  No.  1,  53  «  ;  No.  2, 
52  °  ;  No.  3,  52  =• .  The  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  time  was  64  "^ ."  „ 

"  These  results  do  not  show  any  decided  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Its  uniformity 
rather  surprised  me.  I  thought  the  grass. would 
exclude  the  sun,  and  also  evaporate  more  water, 
and  thus  produce  cold ;  but  such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case." 

"  I  was  talking  to  Prof.  Dkwet  about  these  ex- 
periments, and  he  asked  me  to  test  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  nearer  the  surface.  1  did  so  this 
morning  in  the  same  soil,  but  only  two  inches 
deep.  I  covered  the  thermometer  completely  with 
soil.  No.  1  (in  grass)  marked  59  °  ;  No.  2,  59  «  ; 
No.  3,  59  ®  —  all  the  same!  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  soil  nearer  the  surface  is  about  7  ° 
warmer  than  that  a  foot  deep." 


"The  Lima  beans  are  just  breaking  the  soil. 
They  are  surrounded  with  boxes  covered  with 
glass.  When  it  rains  I  take  off  the  boxes.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  boxes  I  had  neglected  to  put  in  the 
glass,  and  this  morntng  I  was  examining  them,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  soil  in  these  boxes 
was  quite  dry  on  the  surface  and  inclined  to  bake, 
while  that  under  those  covered  with  glass  wasi 
quite  moist  and  loose.  The  glass  checks  evapora- 
tion. If  the  sun  comes  out  too  hot,  the  glasS' 
should  be  shaded  a  little.  This  I  do  by  throwing; 
a  handful  of  soil  on  the  top  of  it." 

"Cabbages  and  cauliflowers  raised  in  the  hot-| 
bed  should  always  be  "pricked  out"  before  thai 
final  planting  in  "the  open  air.  I  prick  them  out  I 
into  the  cold-frame,  but  they  will  do  about  as  well 
in  a  warm  border  protected  from  the  cold  winds. 
I  find  the  quickest  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  a  shal« 
low  trench  with  a  spade,  and  stand  tlie  plants  in  it,, 
pusliing  up  the  soil  to  them  witli  the  liand.  This* 
is  much  quicker  than  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
making  holes." 

"C:ibbages,  cauliflowers,  celery,  tomatoes,  &c.. 
are  greatly  improved  by  pricking  out  in  this  way. 
Tlie  plants  become  strong  and  stocky,  whereas,  if 
they  are  left  in  the  original  seed-bed,  where  thej 
are  crowded,  they  are  drawn  up  and  spindling." 

"  Let  us  step  into  the  cold  grapery  for  a  moment 
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and  then  I  must  go  to  my  office  and  write  about 
wheat-growing  and  the  price  of  beeves!  I  confess 
to  you,  privately,  that  this  constant  writing  about 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  a  city  office,  is  not 
always  agreeable.  In  pleasant  weather  I  had 
much  rather  be  in  the  fields  or  in  the  garden.  But 
the  readers  of  the  Oenesee  Farmer^  I  hope,  would 
be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  get  their  paper  by 
the  first  of  the  month." 

"  Why  not  write  at  home?" 

"I  can't!  I  can  write  better  in  my  office,  in 
my  old  chair,  at  the  old  desk,  with  files  of 
*  papers  and  books  lying  around,  and  the  presses 
lumbering  away  up  stairs,  than  any  where  else. 
"We  are  creatures  of  habit.  I  know  an  eminent 
English  clergyman  who  has  a  study  down  town, 
and  for  forty  years  he  has  gone  to  it  as  regularly 
as  a  lawyer  goes  to  his  office.  He  can  not  study 
at  home  half  so  pleasantly  as  in  his  old  study  down 
by  the  church." 

"The  cold  grapery  is  decidedly  not  "cold"  this 
morniug.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  had  a  man  and  a 
Dutch  woman  tying  up  the  vines  to  the  wires,  and 
I  heard  him  remark,  sul  voce,  'Somebody  will 
have  a  good  dinner  to-day — I  smell  the  roast  meat.' 
The  fact  is,  a  gardener  should  always  be  up  with 
the  sun,  and  all  such  work  should  be  done  before 
breakfast." 

"  If  you  open  the  bottom  ventilators  at  this  sea- 
son, there  is  great  danger  of  getting  mildew  into 
the  house,  and  though  sulphur  is  a  cure,  it  is  best 
to  keep  it  out  if  possible." 

"  It  is  better  to  omit  syringing  when  the  grapes 
are  in  bloom.  On  bright  days,  let  the  temperature 
rise  to  95  '^  or  100  ^  :  but  I  have  not  time  to  talk 
about  these  matters  this  morning." 


Planting    Apple    Teees. — The    Germantown 

Telegraph  says : 

"It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  the  increased  at- 
tention which  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  apples.  Farmers,  Avho  a  few  years  ago  regarded 
the  raising  of  this  fruit  as  an  almost  impossible 
thing,  and  the  labor  spent  upon  it  as  just  so  much 
thrown  away,  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and 
are  going  into  the  planting  of  orchards  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  and  every  prospect  of  success.  They 
find  that  it  is  a  want  of  due  care  and  management 
of  orchards,  not  luck,  the  climate,  soil,  or  any- 
thing else,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  bugbear. — - 
Apples  are  now  produced  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
as  abundantly  in  quantity  and  equal  in  size  and 
quality  as  in  any  part  of  the  world." 


The  Revue  Sorticole  mentions  two  cases  of  pear 
trees  having  borne  two  crops  of  fruit  during  the 
past  season,  both  equally  well  ripened. 


TREE    MURDER. 


We  have  been  occupied  many  years  in  advising 
the  public  on  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  pre- 
serving and  improving  trees  for  use  and  ornament, 
and  by  way  of  a  change  we  intend  now  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  art  of  killing  trees.  This 
must  be  a  very  useful  art,  because  it  is  extensively 
practiced ;  and  as  people  like  to  do  as  their  neigh- 
bors no  doubt  we  shall  be  counted  among  the  num- 
ber of  our  nation's  patriots  if  we  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain a  few  of  the  processes  by  which  trees  are 
commonly  crippled,  rendered  unfruitful,  ugly,  un- 
healthy or  killed  outriglit. 

We  advise,  then,  that  when  trees  are  purchased 
it  should  be  as  late  as  possible  in  the  planting  sea- 
son. By  tliis  method  the  purchaser  will  make 
pretty  sure  of  obtaining  the  weakest  and  most  ugly 
of  tlje  stock  left  in  the  nursery  after  all  the  foolish 
people  who  like  to  keep  their  trees  alive  have  had 
their  pick.  When  tlie  trees  arrive  home  lay  them 
anywhere,  and  be  sure  their  roots  are  not  covered. 
The  more  the  air,  frost  and  sunshine  act  on  their 
roots  the  better.  When  they  are  planted  take  care 
to  have  the  ground  in  a  wet,  pasty  condition  ;  do 
not  prune  them;  let  all  the  bruised  and  jiigged 
parts  of  the  roots  remain  ;  plant  them  very  deep, 
do  not  tread  them  firm,  and  take  care  not  to  stake 
them. 

They  will  certainly  begin  to  grow  rather  late  in 
the  spring,  and  endeavor  to  overcome  the  various 
impediments  to  their  well  doing  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  them  by.  the  first  conditions.  This 
lengthens  out  the  process  of  killing,  and  increases 
the  interest  of  the  task.  Dig  about  their  roots  fre- 
quently all  the  summer.  If  they  are  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  crop  as  near  to  them  as  possible.  You 
rnay  as  well  have  plenty  of  cabbage  and  cauli- 
fiowers  off  the  same  ground  as  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  occupy,  and  so  let  there  be  no  scruples  about 
using  the  spade  where  their  roots  run,  and  even 
quite  close  to  their  stems,  as  the  more  you  destroy 
their  surface-fibres  the  better.  It  will  not  kill 
them  quickly,  but  only  cause  them  to  send  down 
tap-roots  into  the  cold  subsoil,  and  this  will  favor 
disease,  which  increases  the  fun.  If  they  are  in 
the  box'der  next  the  grass-plot  you  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  practice  a  little  torture.  Gro'vf 
climbers  of  some  sort  at  the  root  of  every  tree- 
sweet  peas  will  do  very  well,  or  honeysuckle,  con- 
volvulus, clematis  maybe  used;  and  to  train  them 
up  the  stems  use  wall  nails,  and  nail  up  the  trailing 
plants  with  shreds,  just  as  if  they  were  growing  on 
a  wall.  This  will  make  plenty  of  wounds  in  the 
bark  and  cause  canker  nicely.  Then,  if  any  of 
your  rifle-shooting  friends  want  practice  let  them 
aim  at  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  see  how  many 
bullets  they  can  plant  in  the  wood ;  and  if  you 
want  to  try  one  of  Saynor's  knives  at  any  time 
scoop  out  pieces  of  wood  from  the  stems.  If  a 
branch  grows  where  you  do  not  want  it  snap  it  off; 
if  there  is  any  fruit  produced  knock  it  off  with  a 
heavy  stick — this  will  bruise  the  fruit  and  the 
trees  at  the  same  time,  and  serve  as  heall  hy  exer- 
cise. 

One  very  effectual  way  of  killing  is  largely  prac- 
ticed in  suburban  gardens.  It  is  slow  ?nd  sure, 
and  so  pays  well,  because  it  affords  a  lastii  g  amuse- 
ment. It  consists  in  periodically  raising  'he  level 
of  the  soil  above  the  trees — say,  puttiiM;  on  six 
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inches  of  loam  this  year  to  raise  the  level  of  a  bed 
or  border  where  trees  are  planted.  Next  year  an- 
other six  inches  of  old  mortar,  or  sand,  or  coal 
ashes.  Perhaps  the  next  year  a  high  bank  for 
ferns,  and  so  on,  to  remove  the  roots  of  the  trees 
further  and  further  from  the  atmosphere  and  sun- 
shine. This  causes  gouty  swellings  in  the  branches, 
tlien  canker,  then  barrenness.  By-aud-by  some 
of  the  branches  die,  the  stem  dies  on  one  side, 
more  branches  perish,  and  the  head  of  the  tree 
is  prettily  spriugled  with  dead  spray,  and  feeble 
shoots  do  not  grow  at  all.  Now  ring  it  near  the 
bottom,  and  make  the  ring  complete  all  round,  and 
at  least  four  inches  wide.  This  will  hasten  the 
death  of  the  tree,  and  you  may  have  the  pleasure 
the  next  year  of  cutting  it  down  and  obtaining  a 
cartload  of  firewood  as  a  reward  for  your  perse- 
verance. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  such  as  cutting  a 
tree  down,  and  soaking  the  roots  with  sulphuric 
acid,  etc.,  but  these  are  not  artistic,  and  they  make 
an  end  of  the  matter  too  quick  to  be  amusing. — 
Slow  processes  are  to  be  preferred,  such  as  destroy- 
ing the  surface-roots,  tearing  off  the  bark,_  carving 
your  name,  and  the  names  of  all  your  friends  on 
the  stem,  painting  the  stem  and  branches  with 
ordinary  house  paints  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
white  lead.  Always  allow  young  trees  to  be  used 
on  washing  days  to  tie  clothes  lines ;  such  a  ser- 
vice is  worth  having,  as  it  tends  to  bruise  the 
bark,  and  draw  the  tree  aside  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  is  a  nice  strain  on  its  roots,  and  very 
advantageous.  Above  all  things,  when  transplant- 
ing, make  short  work  of  it.  Just  open  the  soil 
around  the  tree,  and  chop  at  its  roots  freely,  and 
then  tear  it  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  sheer  waste 
of  time  and  strength  to  loosen  every  root  with  a 
fork,  and  lift  it  without  injuring  a  fibre. 


THE    CUBRAKT    WORM. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  New  York,  the  subject  of  the 
Currant  Worm  was  discussed,  and  remedies  for  it 
were  suggested,  the  two  most  prominent  were 
slacked  lime  and  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap.  The 
lime  was  said  to  be  a  complete  remedy. 

In  connection  with  this  we  should  like  to  ask 
the  question  whether  or  not  this  worm  really  does 
any  mischief  to  the  currant  bush  or  crop  ?  We 
say  really^  because  while  it  apparently  does  injury, 
we  never  have  in  our  own  crop  realized  any.  We 
have  had  constant  crops,  year  in  and  year  out,  for 
about  sixteen  years  upon  the  same  bushes,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  worm,  believing 
its  operations  to  be  pretty  nearly  up  to  the  pruii,- 
ing  required  by  the  habits  of  the  currant. 

Last  fall  a-year  we  removed  a  number  of  old 
currant  bushes,  some  of  the  single  stalks  being 
nearly  as  tl'ick  as  a  man's  arms,  among  which  the 
worm  had  always  been  allowed  to  have  full  sway, 
which  were  so  souni  and  healthy  that  they  didn't 
know  they  had  been  disturbed,  and  went  on  bear- 
ing abundantly.  The  sarae'appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  removal  of  as  many  more  last  fall,  being 
now  as  full  of  fruit  buds  as  possible. 

Currant  bushes,  however,  should  be  pruned 
whenever  they  require  it.  Very  old  wood  and  all 
unnecessary  succors  should  be  removed.     By  thus 


thinning  out  the  bush  the  fruit  is  much  larger  and 
finer. 

So  writes  Colonel  Feeas  of  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph. It  is  very  evident  that  tlie  gooseberry 
saw-fly  has  not  visited  our  friend's  bushes.  When 
it  does  he  will  no  longer  ask  '•  if  the  worm  really 
does  iany  mischief  to  the  currant  bush  or  crop." 
In  this  section  the  caterpillers,  if  left  alone,  will  de- 
vour every  leaf  from  the  bushes.  They  are  a  great 
pest.  He  maj*  congratulate  himself  that  they  bave 
not  yet  visited  his  garden. 

THE   PEST    OF    THE  APPLE    ORCHARD. 

The  following  seasonable  remarks  are  from  the' 
Maine  Farmer : 

It  becomes  our  duty  once  a  year  to  warn  our 
readers  upon  the  approach  of  the  borer,  that  pest 
of  the  orchard,  and  we  do  it,  not  that  they  need 
information  about  his  destructive  habits,  and  a 
remedy  theretor — but  that  they  may  be  reminded 
of  this  knowledge  already  gained,  and  put  it  in 
practice,  for  all  of  us  are  apt  to  need  reminding 
thereof:  hence,  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept "  is  necessary. 

The  habits  of  the  insect,  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  depositing  eggs,  and  its  destr-uctive  eft'ects 
are  well  known.  How  to  detect  its  appearance  in 
the  tree,  and  to  compel  him  to  leave,  or,  what  is 
better  still,  to  prevent  the  beetle  from  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  bark,  is  the  information  most  sought. 
Constant  watchfulness  must  be  relied  upon  in  the 
former  case  ;  and  the  place  where  the  borer  enters 
the  tree  is  detected  by  the  chips  or  borings  which 
he  has  made.  This  entrance  place  found,  he  may 
in  most  instances,  be  reached  by  a  wire  fitted  for 
the  piirpose,  and  dislodged  from  his  quarters.  As 
to  a  remedy  for  the  latter  we  copy  the  following 
from  an  article  in  the  Register  of  Rural  Affain^ 
for  1863,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  the  first 
entomologist,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  horti- 
culturists in  the  country : 

"  To  repel  this  beetle  from  depositing  its  eggs 
upon  the  bark,  the  tree,  the  latter  part  of  May, 
should  be  rubbed  with  soft  soap,  or  have  some 
other  alkaline  substance  applied  to  it.  Five  years 
ago  I  treated  half  my  young  trees  in  this  maimer, 
and  the  following  spring  not  a  borer  could  be  found 
in  any  of  them,  while  of  those  to  which  soap  was 
not  applied,  the  major  part  had  young  borers  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long  in  them,  fifteen  of  these 
worms  being  found  in  a  single  small  tree.  I  have 
continued  to  apply  soap  to  the  same  trees  each 
year  since,  but  have  occasionally  found  borers  in 
some  of  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  soap  is 
ap[)lied  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  repeated  if 
copious  rains  occur  to  wash  it  off  before  the  end  ol 
June,  the  trees  will  never  be  attacked  by  this  in- 
sect. Dusting  the  buts  of  the  trees  thickly  with 
air-slacked  lime  bids  fair,  from  experiments  which 
I  have  recently  commenced,  to  be  more  eflicacioui 
than  the  soap.  If,  notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, any  worms  become  established  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,' they  should  immediately  be  ferreted  out 
and  destroyed.  This  can  be  done  much  more 
i  easily  when  they  are  young  and  small,  as  they  art 
I  then  lying  in  ordirecUy  under  the  bark." 
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VALUE    OF    BLACKBERKIES    FOR    WINE. 


BK  New  Yorlc  Tribune  in  an  article  on  black- 
ies  has  the  following  estimate  of  their  value 
vine: 

leside  the  object  of  raising  blackberries  for 
fruit,  to  eat  or  sell,  there  is  another  of  equal 
Drtance.  A  very  palatable  wine  or  cordial  can 
[lade,  which,  if  sold  at  the  usual  rates,  will 
e  the  crop  a  very  profitable  one,  for  80  quarts 
awton  blackberries,  and  90  lbs.  of  double  re- 
i  sugar,  will  make  a  barrel  of  wine,  such  as 
commanded  $2  a  gallon  for  several  years  in 
'  York.  Now,  if  we  count  the  wine  at  a 
lesale  price  of  only  $1  a  gallon,  and  reduce  the 
i  of  berries,  the  following  would  be  something 
the 

ITEMS   OP   COST   OF  'WINE. 

liheU  (80  quarts)  of  berries,  for  a  barrel,  at  6J^c ?5  00 

imds  of  sugar,  at  ll>>^c io  85 

ling  and  mixing  65 

ost  per  barrel $16  00 

le  product  of  wine  per  acre  yielding  100  bush- 
f  berries,  would  be  40  barrels,  costing,  exclu- 
of  berries,  $11  a  barrel,  and  selling  at  $1  a 
)n,  for  $1,200. 

pon  this  calculation,  will  the  market  ever  be 
;ed,  or  will  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  which 
3  no  more  than  a  crop  of  corn,  exclusive  of  the 
ing,  ever  cease  to  be  renumerative  ? 
lere  is  another  thing  in  this  connection.  We 
»,  we  do,  we  shall  send  Ohio  whisky  to  France, 
le  run  through  the  stills  upon  the  lees  of  the 
J  press,  which  we  buy  back  at  a  high  price 
sr  the  name  of  brandy.  From  blackberry 
t  we  can  make  a  very  superior  brandy   at  less 

and  far  more  tit  for  medicinal  purposes.  We 
also   make  blackberry  sirup,  if  we  have  the 

in  abundance,  that  will  cure  all  the  summer 
jlaints  in  the  community,  and  save  the  lives  of 
rmy  of  children  every  year. 
>r  sirup,  no  water  is  added  to  the  juice  and 
r.  For  wine,  after  the  sugar  is  well  dissolved 
•equent  shaking  of  the  barrel,  it  is  filled  up 

water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  and  then  treat- 
j  all  domestic  wine  should  be. 


IK  Striped  Bug. — One  of  the  remedies  for 
itriped  bug  in  melon  and  cucumber  patches  is 
nmended  in  the  Philadelphia  Farmer  and 
lener.  It  consists  in  arranging  the  hatching 
)ring  chickens  so  as  to  bring  out  the  brood 
t  the  time  that  the  striped  bugs  appear,  and 

set  one  or  more  coops,  according  to  the  size 
le  melon  patch,  among  the  vines  or  hills,  each 

containing  a  brood  of  small  chickens  freely 
iug  in  and  out  of  the  coop,  but  keeping  the 

carefully  confined.  These  little  chicks  he 
i  the  most  industrious  and  vigilent  scavengers 
he  ever  met  with.  Not  a  bug  escapes  them, 
;her  they  are  on  the  vine  or  on  the  earth,  and 

pick  them  off  easy  and  daintily,  without 
y  the  least  injury  to  the  melons,  or  even  dis- 
ng  a  single  leaf.  By  the  time  that  the  brood 
licks  get  old  enough  to  scratch,  a  younger 
d  can  be  substituted,  and  the  older  ones  re- 
Jd, 


"WALKS  AND  TALKS  IN    THE    GARDEN." 

Messrs.  Editors. — Under  the  above  heading, 
page  152,  May  number  of  your  paper,  it  tells  how 
the  writer  of  the  article  "  last  spring  set  out  fifty 
or  sixty  peach  trees,  and  designs  to  train  them  so 
low  that  the  branches  can  be  bent  down  and 
pegged  to  the  ground  so  that  the  snow  will  protect 
them."  Now  I  will  make  the  writer  of  the  above 
a  fair  oflt'er,  viz :  If  he  will  persevere  in  his  desigiis, 
and  will  every  autumn  after  having  pegged  down 
the  branches,  cover  them  with  evergreen  boughs, 
(for  fear  he  may  lack  a  covering  of  snow)  I  will, 
for  a  very  small  premium,  warrant  him  a  crop  of 
peaches  every  year.  I  have,  away  down  here  in 
this  region  of  ice  and  granite,  some  thirty  peach 
trees,  but  the  blossom  buds  almost  universally 
winter  kill,  and  I  get  nary  a  peach  from  those 
branches  exposed  to  the  colds   of  our  winters. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  after  a  winter  of  deep 
snows,  a  number  of  the  limbs  of  the  trees  that 
were  covered  with  snow  blossomed,  and  I  had  a 
few  dozen  peaches  in  autumn.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
I  bent  down  a  few  of  the  lower  limbs  of  some  of 
the  trees  and  confined  them  near  the  ground  by 
wooden  hooks.  All  of  those  thus  fastened  down 
bore  full  crops  last  year.  Last  fall  I  procured  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  suitable  hooks  and  pinned 
down  a  large  number  of  branches  ;  they  have  come 
out  this  spring  fresh  and  sound,  and  are  now  aearly 
in  blossom,  while  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a 
single  blossom  on  any  of  the  trees  above  the  snow- 
line. I  have  no  doubt  that  peaches  can  be  grown 
here  annually  if  the  trees  are  so  trained  as  to  liave 
their  limbs  staked  to  the  ground  and  cover  them 
with  spruce,  pine  or  hemlock  boughs.  Snow- 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  we  are  not 
always  sure  of  it.  Levi  Bartlktt. 

WarTier,  2f.  M.,  May,  1863. 

Hoeing  Onions.— Our  friend  S.  W.,  whose 
"  Notes  for  the  Month  "  came  to  hand  too  late  for 
insertion  in  this  number,  says : 

''You  say  that  the  hoe  should  not  be  used  among 
onions.  This  is  rather  a  startling  theory  to  us  old 
stagers  on  clay  loams,  where  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
purest  sand  we  can  find  this  side  the  sea  shore  will 
not  prevent  the  soil  from  crusting  over  after  every 
shower.  But  you  again  vindicate  the  hoe  '  as  a 
fertilizer '  in  your  '  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Gar- 
den.' Mulching  or  top  dressing  might  do  instead 
of  the  hoe  for  onions,  if  they  did  not,  as  you  say, 
require  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Mulching  with  tan 
or  str^w  might  do  for  strawberries,  but  I  have 
thought  that  the  acid  of  Wilson's  Albanies  was 
improved  almost  to  sweetness  when  the  surface  was 
scarified  with  the  hoe  enough  to  destroy  the  early 
weeds,  and  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  plants  by 
letting  the  rays  of  the  sun  warm  their  roots." 

The  article  alluded  to  was  taken  from  an  English 
paper.  We  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
endorsing  it.  We  do  not  see  how  the  hoe  can  be 
dispensed  with  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  onion,  neither  do  we  think  a  light 
hoeing  could  do  any  harm. 
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"CHURCH   BELLES." 


Coming  in  coui)les, 
Smiliiicj  go  sweetly, 

Up  ihe  long  aisle 
Tripjtiug  so  feutly. 

Flutter  of  feathers, 
Rustle  of  ilresses, 

Fixing  of  rililions. 
Shaking  of  tresses. 

Envying  bonnets, 

Knvying  laces, 
Noddins  at  neighbors, 

i'eering  in  faces. 

■Whispering  scflly, 
Hei-dins;  no  sermon, 

"What  tliey  go  there  for 
Uard  to  determine. 

On  all  around  them 
Gazing  benignly, 

"WtioUy  uneiinsL-ious, 
Singing  divinely. 

Prosy  discoursing 

Don't  suit  their  whims, 
Plain  they  assemble 

Just  fur  the  '"hims!" 


Be  Cheerful  at  youk  Meals. — The  benefit  derived 
from  food  taken  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition 
of  the  body  while  eating.  If  taken  in  a  moody,  cross  or 
despairing  condition  of  the  mind,  digestion  is  much  less 
perfect  and  slower  than  when  taken  with  a  cheerful  dis- 
position. Very  rapid  and  silent  eating  should  be  avoided, 
and  some  topic  of  interest  introduced  at  meals  that  all 
may  partake  in,  and  if  a  hearty  laugh  is  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  it  will  be  all  the  better.  It  is  not  uncommon 
that  a  person  dining  in  pleasant  and  social  company  can 
eat  and  digest  well  that  which,  when  eaten  alone  and  the 
mind  absorbed  in  some  deep  study,  or  brooding  over  cares 
and  disappointments,  would  be  long  undigested  in  the 
stomach,  causing  disarrangement  and  pain,  and,  if  much 
indulged  in,  become  the  cause  of  permanent  and  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  systein. 


On  one  occasion  Curran  had  tried  hard  to  extract  some 
facts  from  a  cunning  little  fellow,  who  had  artfully 
evaded  all  his  skill ;  but,  at  last,  the  witness,  writhing 
under  the  infliction,  called  out  to  the  Judge  :  "  My  Lord, 
my  Lord  1  I  can't  answer  yon  wee  ginlleman,  he  is  put- 
ting me  in  sich  a  doldrum."  The  Judge,  who  happened 
to  be  an  Englishman,  and  had  never  heard  the  word 
"doldrum  "  before,  instant!}' called  out:  "A 'doldrum,' 
Mr.  Curran— what  does  the  man  mean  by  a  '  doldrum  ?'  " 
"Oh,  my  Lord,"  replied  Curran,  with  the  utmost ijravity, 
"it  is  a  complaint  very  common  wiih  fellows  of  this 
description ;  it  is  a  confusion  of  the  head,  arising  from 
corruption  of  the  heart." 


Why  a  Dog  Waggles  his  Tail.— Lord  Dundreary  tells 
his  friend  the  solution  of  this  difficult  riddle:  "Because 
the  dog  is  stronger  than  the  tail ;  if  he  wasn't,  the  tail 
would  waggle  the  dog." 

Why  Queens  Govern  Better  than  Kings.- Because 
under  Kings  it  is  women  who  govern  and  men  under 
Queens. 


A  lady  at  Pimlico,  whose  friends  had  arrived  ' 
pectedly,  got  up  an  impromptu  dinner  party,  anc 
compelled  to  send  to  the  nearest  pastry-cook's  for 
large  tarts.  All  went  well  until  the  lady,  wishing  to 
off  by  pretending  not  to  know  what  was  on  her 
table,  unluckily  pointed  with  an  air  of  great  digni 
the  dish  of  confectionery,  and  inquired:  "John, 
are  these  tarts?"  Whereupon  John,  in  the  iniiocen 
his  heart,  looking  at  the  tarts  in  a  commercial  rathei 
a  culinary  point  of  view,  briskly  replied:  "Four 
apiece,  ma'am !" 

Unlcckt  FniDAT. — A  curious  bit  of  statistics  i 
French  papers  illustrates  the  superstition  of  the  Pari 
It  is  observed  that  on  Fridays  the  omnibus  circnlati 
Paris  diminishes  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-fiv- 
cent.,  proving  how  strong  is  the  superstitious  avoi 
of  doing  any  thing  that  can  be  helped  on  that  day. 
also  further  remarked  that  when  Friday  happens  t 
on  the  13th  of  the  mouth,  (which  occurred  twic 
year,)  the  omnibus  receipts  decrease  at  the  rate  o 
per  cent. 

A  Familiar  Illustration.— A  medical  student,  ■■ 
examination,  being  asked  the  different  effects  of  liei 
cold,  replied:  "Heat  expands  and  cold  coutr 
"Quite  right.  Can  you  give  me  an  example?"  ' 
sir.  In  summer,  which  is  hot,  the  days  are  longer 
in  winter,  which  is  cold,  the  days  are  shorter" 

Montaigne,  the  celebrated  French  essayist,  whose 
style,  as  well  as  vigor  of  thought,  has  been  the  pra 
good  critics  the  world  over,  made  his  boast  that  he 
used  a  word  that  could  not  be  readily  understood  b.i 
body  in  the  Paris  markets— a  fact  full  of  instructit 
all  who  desire  success  in  addressing  the  people. 


That  was  a  pretty  conceit  of  a  romantic  hu?ban( 
father  whose  name  was  Rose,  who  named  his  dau 
"Wild,"  so  that  she  grew  up  under  the  appellati 
"  Wild  Rose."  But  the  romance  of  the  name  was 
spoiled  in  a  few  years,  for  she  married  a  man  1 
name  of  "Bull." 


Can  you  read  and  punctuate  these  lines  correctly, 

to  write  them  true? 

Every  scholar  in  this  land 

lias  twenty  nails  upon  each  hsnd, 

'  Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet; 

And  this  is  true  without  deceit. 


A  COCKNEY  tourist  met  a  Scottish  la.ssie  going  ba 
toward  Glasgow.  "Lassie,"  said  he,  "I  should  li 
know  if  all  the  people  in  those  parts  go  barefoot?"  ' 
on  'em  do,  and  part  on  'em  mind  their  own  busii 
was  the  rather  settling  reply. 


A  Chicago  man,  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  ci 
vears,  fainted  away  in  the  pure  air  of  Rock  Praiiie 
was  only  resuscitated  by  putting  a  dead  ti.-h  to  his 
when  he  slowly  revived,  exclaiming:  "That's  go( 
smells  like  home." 


A  sentimental  young  man  thus  feelingly  expr 
himself:  "Even  as  Nature  benevolently  guards  the 
with  thorns,  so  does  she  endow  women  with  pins." 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 


Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


kSTE  FOR  Papeeing  Walls. — The  following  is  said  to  be 
tcellent  paste,  and  adheres  well  on  walls  that  have  been 
iewashed  for  years:  Take  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  well 
sn,  one  quart  of  cold  water;  thicken  with  rye  flour  to 
Jonsisteucy  of  common  paste. 


iBD  Sovp. — Five  gallons  of  soft  water;  three  pounds 
Qslacked  lime;  six  pounds  of  sal-soda;  boil  till  dis- 
;d;  let  it  settle  over  night;  drain  it  off;  throw  the 
sawaj';  put  in  seven  pounds  of  clean  grease;  boil 
ty  minutes;  pour  it  out;  let  it  cool;  cut  it  into  cakes 
3et  it  out  to  dry. 

MO>f  Pie. — Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  vvarm 
r,  two  eggs,  two  lemons,  three  ounces  of  butter,  one 
spoonful  of  corn  starch.  Grate  the  rind  of  the 
ns;  use  the  juice  of  both  lemons,  but  the  rind  of 
one,  or  it  will  make  it  bitter ;  beat  the  sugar  and 
together,  then  add  the  juice  and  rind,  then  the  but- 
nd  corn  starch,  then  add  the  warm  water.  This  is 
;ient  for  tvvo  pies.  We  consider  this  a  very  excellent 
-Germantown  Telegraph. 


PE  Mat  Pudding. — Take  eight  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted,  one  quart  of  new  milk,  six  eggs.  If  you  have 
n,  it  is  very  nice  to  use  part  cream  with  the  milk,  but 
od  with  the  milk  a'one.  Mix  the  flour  with  a  part 
e  milk  and  beat  it  very  smooth,  then  add  ihe  rest  of 
ailk  with  a  little  salt,  a  saltspoon  part  full,  beat  the 
\  and  while  separately,  add  the  white  just  as  you  are 
r  to  put  it  in  the  oven ;  bake  from  a  half  to  three- 
ters  of  an  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven, 
e  following  sauce  is  very  good  to  eat  on  Cape  May 
ing :  Quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  oue-half 
pound  of  sugar.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  then 
he  sugar,  next  a  teacupful  of  wine,  or  more,  if  the 
T  and  sugar  will  take  it.  You  can  flavor  with  what 
ike— vanilla,  lemon  or  nutmeg. — "Dough,"  in  Ger- 
oivn  TtUgraph, 


w  TO  Sweep  a  Carpet.— Take  a  common  wash-tub, 
me  vessel  large  enough  to  admit  a  broom  freely,  and 
in  clean  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
take  a  broom,  (one  partly  worn  so  as  to  be  a  little 
is  the  best,)  dip  it  in  six  inches  or  so  and  bold  over 
ub,  or  go  out  doors,  and  knock  off  all  the  drops  of 
[•.  This  can  be  done  most  efi'ectually  by  holding  it 
e  hand  and  rapping  it  with  the  other  on  the  broom 
above  where  it  is  wet.  Commence  brushing  lightly 
«t,  going  over  with  it  the  second  time$  or  more,  and 
ir  carpet  is  very  dusty,  do  not  sweep  more  than  a 
•e  yard  or  two  before  dipping  your  broom  into  the 
•  again  ;  this  will  rinse  off  all  the  particles  of  dust 
•ing  to  the  broom.  Rap  ofi'  the  drops  of  water  as 
e,  and  begin  again,  continuing  to  do  so  till  the  whole 
aned.  Should  the  water  get  very  dirty  before  com- 
ig  the  room,  it  can  be  changed.  One  who  has  never 
the  experiment,  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 


quantity  of  dirt  which  will  be  washed  from  the  broom 
into  the  water.  A  carpet  can  be  cleaned  more  effectually 
in  this  way  than  it  can  possible  be  done  with  a  dry  broom, 
as  the  particles  of  dust  adhere  to  the  broom  instead  of 
rising  to  fall  back  on  the  carpet.  There  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  even  a  fancy  carpet,  if  the  drops  of  water  are 
thorongbly  removed  from  the  broom.  Let  no  one  try 
who  has  not  time  and  patience. — New  York  Times. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  a  marked  feature  of  social  life  in  England,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  especial  charms,  that  mothers  and 
daughters  are  so  uniformly  seen  together  at  their  own 
home.  Not  only  is  the  mother  the  first  lady  to  whom  you 
are  introduced  at  the  house  where  you  visit,  but  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies  throughout;  not  only  does  she  preside 
at  the  dinner-table,  but  in  the  evening  party  she  sits  as 
queen.  Whatever  may  be  your  first  impressions  of  such 
an  arrangement— if  it  happens  that  your  sympathies  are 
with  the  younger  ladies — you  will  very  soon  learn  to 
think  that  the  mother's  absence  would  be  very  sincerely 
regretted  by  the  daughters.  As  a  picture,  all  must  admit 
the  arrangement  to  be  perfect.  The  portly  form  and 
matronly  dignity  of  the  mother  are  an  exquisite  foil  to 
theyouthful  beauty  and  maiden  coyness  of  the  daughters. 
And  you  will  find  nothing  to  mar,  but  every  thing  to  en- 
hance the  interest  of  the  picture.  The  mother's  presence 
never  seems  to  operate  as  an  unwelcome'  restraint.  Be- 
tween her  and  the  daughters  you  will  mark  the  most 
joyous,  playful,  loving  freedom,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
a  tittle  of  parental  dignity  and  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  sweet  and  graceful  filial  duty  on  the  other.  It  may 
be  said  of  English  families  generally,  that  these  two 
things  are  eminently  characteristic,  to  wit,  uniform  pa- 
rental authority,  and  the  most  charming  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse between  parents  and  their  children. 

Tou  can  not  visit  an  English  family  in  a  familiar  way 
without  discovering  what  will  possibly  surprise  you,  that 
a  deep  dislike  of  ceremony  and  state  is  a  very  marked 
characteristic  of  an  English  woman.  This  feature  13 
strongest  in  those  highest  in  r.ank,  and  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Queen  herself  from  her 
girlhood.  Now  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  her  children  are 
growing  to  the  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
leaving  their  home  forever,  how  delightful  to  recall  the 
sweet  pictures  of  her  early  married  life,  when  she  so 
much  loved  to  saunter,  with  her  noble  and  good  husband, 
over  the  beach  near  their  beautiful  house  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  to  watch  those  then  little  children  as  they 
amused  themselves  with  trying  fo  find  two  pebbles  of 
the  same  shape,  or  dig  wells  in  the  sand  with  their  tiny 
wooden  spades.  Was  she  not  a  great  deal  happier  amid 
those  sweet  domestic  scenes  than  when  surrounded  with 

glittering  nobility  on  the  grand  State  occasions? Bodon 

Review. 

Recipe  for  Killing  Babies.— The  Water  Cure  World 
gives  "  eleven  modes  of  committing  infanticide,"  one  of 
which  is  the  following: 

"  Keeping  childien^quiet  by  giving  paregoric  and  cor- 
dials, by  teaching  them  to  suck  candy,  and  by  supplying 
them  with  rnisins,  nuts  and  rich  cake.  When  tljey  are 
sick,  by  giving  mercury,  tartar-emetic  and  arsenic,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  they  are  medicines  and  not 
irritant  poisons." 
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THE    SQUmREL    AND    HIS   FRIENDS. 


A  FEW  days  ago,  I  saw  a  beautiful  red  squirrel  come  out 
of  his  winter's  nests,  and  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  have  a  look  at  his  neighbors. 
His  eves  were  bright,  and  his  coat  was  shining,  and  he 
looked  as  if  the  nuts  and  apples  he  had  laid  up  for  the 
season  were  likely  to  hold  out.  Now,  all  the  children  in 
the  city  love  squirrels  ;  there  is  not  one  whose  eyes  would 
not  brighten  at  this  little  friend  of  theirs  and  mine.  And 
yet  the  first  boy  who  saw  him  began  pelting  him  with 
gnow-balls ;  you  would  have  thought  he  was  a  rebel,  and 
yet  I  am  sure  he  was  true  to  the  striped  flag.  Children 
are  very  apt  to  tease  and  torment  all  these  beautiful  wild 
Ot-eatures,  but  they  can  not  tell  why  they  do  it.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  boy  who  never  threw  a  stone  at 
a  chipmunk,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  beditficult  to  find 
him.  You  all  like  the  funny  rogue,  but  you  have  a  strange 
way  of  showing  it.  Why  don't  you  teach  him  to  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  make  him  feel,  when  you  gather  around 
him,  that  he  is  only  among  friends  ? 

He  is  a  good  deal  like  you  in  many  respects.  He  is  fond 
of  play,  but  I  never  heard  of  his  trying  to  frighten  child- 
ren, as  he  easily  might,  and  he  knows  they  are  always 
frightening  him.  He  loves  nuts  and  apples,  but  he  gath- 
ers them  himself,  and  packs  them  away  very  carefully, 
and  isn't  apt  to  eat  too  many.  He  will  not  touch  the  corn 
till  it  is  ripe,  and  then  if  the  farmer  neglects  to  gather  it, 
he  meets  him  in  the  field  some  bright  morning,  and  says, 
«  Neighbor  Two-legs,  winter  is  coming.  Isn't  it  about 
time  to  get  this  crop  under  cover  ?"  Indeed,  the  worst 
fault  that  you  can  find  with  him  is  that  he  sometimes  de- 
stroys ez"^  and  young  birds,  but  he  is  not  half  as  much 
to  blame  as  boys  who  do  the  same.  He  takes  them  be- 
cause he  is  hungry,  and  you  only  take  them  just  for  fun, 
forgetting  that  every  bird  loves  her  little  ones  just  as  you 
love  the  baby  in  the  cradle.  I  have  lately  read  of  a  boy 
who  had  the  charge  of  cows  and  horses,  and  was  so  cruel 
to  them  that  they  trembled  when  they  saw  him  coming. 
I  wish  all  my  young  readers  would  make  pets  of  the 
animals  they  know,  until  every  creature,  whether  wild 
or  tame,  would  learn  ,to  regard  them  as  playmates  and 
friends. ^  ^  ^    

The  Echo.— a  little  boy  knew  nothing  about  an  echo ; 
but  one  day  he  cried  out,  as  he  jumped  about  in  the  grass, 
"  Ho?  H  o-p  I"  and  immediately  from  a  little  wall  close  at 
hand,  he  heard,  "  Ho  !  H-o-p  !"  Astonished,  he  called 
out,  "Who  are  yow.'"  The  voice  at  once  answered, 
"  Who  are  you /'^  "  You're  a  stupid  little  fool!"  cried 
the  boy,  beginning  to  be  angry.  "Stupid  little  fool!" 
came  back  from  the  wall. 

The  boy  grew  enraged,  aud  in  his  passion  shouted  all 
manner  of  abusive  names  ;  the  wall  gave  them  all  faith- 
fully back  again.  Then  the  child  searched  all  over  for 
the  mocking  boy,  that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  him  ; 
but  no  creature  could  he  fiud  but  a  harmless  pussy  hunt- 
ing sparrows. 

Indignant  and  surprised,  the  child  ran  home,  and  com- 


plained bitterly  how  a  wicked  boy,  hidden  somewhe 
bihind  the  old  wall,  had  been  calling  him  hard  names. 

"  There,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  have  betrayed  you 
self.  You  heard  only  your  own  words  reflected  from  tl 
wall,  as  you  have  seen  your  own  face,  sometimes,  reflec 
ed  from  a  glass.  If  you  had  given  kind  tones  and  frien 
ly  words,  kind  tones  and  friendly  words  would  have  i 
turned  to  you  again.  Aud  so  it  always  is  ;  the  condu 
of  others  is  but  the  echo  of  our  own.  If  we  treat  otbe 
kindly  and  considerately,  they  will  treat  us  kindly  ai 
considerately  in  return ;  but  if  we  are  rough  aud  rude 
them,  we  must  expect  nothing  more  ourselves." 


THE  MOUSE  THAT   GRUMBLED. 


A  LITTLE  mouse  once  found  fault  with  its  supper, 
wanted  what  it  could  not  have.  "  My  child,"  said  its  c 
mother,  "  your  supper  is  better  than  many  little  mice  g 
Many  little  mice  get  nothing."  This  did  not  make  it  a' 
better  pleased  or  more  thankful.  "  It  did  not  care  wl 
ther  other  little  mice  went  hungry  or  not,"  it  said  ;  "  i 
its  part,  it  wanted  cheese ;''  and  because  it  could  not  ha 
it,  it  ran  up  into  a  corner  of  the  hole,  turned  its  ba( 
and  pouted.  Ah,  I'm  afraid  there  are  other  naugh 
children  who  do  just  so. 

"  Can't  I  go  aud  get  some  mi/self?  "  cried  the  fooli 
little  mouse.  "My  child,"  said  the  patient  mother,  "y  ' 
know  not  the  traps  that  are  set  in  our  way.  Have  y  i 
forgotten  that  terrible  enemy  of  our  race,  the  great  yn 
low  cat,  that  ate  up  your  cousins?  Remember  how  W'l 
you  are  off,  and  let  well  enough  alone,  before  y^ 
leave  our  snug  hole  for  the  uncertainties  of  life  on  1 1 
premises.  We  are  near  enough  to  the  granary  to  3atis< 
every  reasonable  want,  and  there's  your  fine  playgroui 
among  the  rafters."  More  good  words  were  said,  ai 
she  then  left  the  little  mouse  to  its  own  reflections,  wh: 
she  went  out  for  a  short  walk  under  the  burdock  leaves 

No  sooner  was  her  back  turned  than  out  came  the  lit) 
mouse  from  the  corner,  left  itself  down  the  hole,  aii 
scampered  in  the  direction  of  fhe  pantry.  On  its  way 
met  a  dashing  young  rat,  and  asked  bis  advice.  "N 
thing  dare,  nothing  have,"  said  the  rat.  That  advi 
pleased  the  little  mouse,  and  it  marched  boldly  on- 
know  where,  for  it  had  often  heard  the  old  rats  describe 

At  length  it  reached  a  secret  opening  into  the  pantr 
and  found  it— stopped  up!  How  angry  the  little  mou 
was;  while  the  savory  smells  that  came  through  ti 
walls  only  aggravated  it  the  more.  Heedless  of  dnngr 
it  began  to  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw,  without  stopping  to  liste. 
A  rich  nibble  and  a  belly  full  were  all  it  thought  of.  . 
last  it  contrived  to  squeeze  in,  as  tickled  as  could  be,  an 
laughing  in  its  sleeve  at  its  cautious  old  mother.  In  th 
state  of  mind,  just  rounding  a  firkin,  a  couple  of  gin- 
eyes,  a  huge  mouth,  and  monstrous  whiskers  confront 
it.  A  terrible  fright  seized  its  whole  body.  Where 
go  and  what  to  do,  it  knew  not;  but  it  took  to  its  leji 
got  out  of  a  door,  then  ran  again,  the  yellow  cat  at  i 
heels.  Did  she  catch  it  ?  Some  time  after  she  was  3e« 
licking  her  chops,  but  she  kept  dark,  answering  i 
questions. 

Its  mother  came  in  from  her  walk  under  the  burdd 
leaves,  and  never  saw  her  mouse  again.  "  Ah,  it  is 
sorry  sign  when  children  find  fault  with  what  is  set  b 
fore  them,"  she  said  and  sighed. 


Notes  on  the  "Weather  from  April  15th  to  Mat 
TH,  1S63.— The  mean  heat  of  the  tirst  half  of  April  was 
.y",  or  3°  below  the  average  for  tweuty-six  years.  The 
ean  of  the  last  half  was  48.5'',  or  nearly  2°  above  the 
erage.  The  mean  of  the  month  was  43.2°,  or  half  a 
igree  below  the  average  for  twenty-six  years. 
The  principal  rain  was  on  the  17th,  1.58  inches,  and  in 
e  month  only  2.79  inches.  The  last  week  of  April  was 
ther  dry. 

The  elms  and  soft  maples  were  in  full  flower  in  the 
ird  week  of  the  month,  and  the  poplars  were  sending 
rth  their  catkins.  Lilac  was  leafed  on  the  23d;  the 
■Iden  currant  and  the  weeping  willow  on  the  25th. 
-ass  starts  slowly.  Much  cold  wind  on  the  surface  from 
6  northeast,  as  from  the  cold  Lake  Ontario. 
May  continued  cool  and  dry  till  the  7th,  when  near  an 
ch  of  rain  fell  on  that  and  the  next  day.  The  weather 
^  been  warmer  since.  At  noon  of  the  9th',  74°  ;  of  the 
th,  7S' ;  and  its  mean  beat  67°.  The  heat  of  the  first 
Jf  of  May  was  50.8'-',  or  near  3"  below  the  average  for 
^entv-six  years.  Soft  maples  leafed  on  the  6th;  cher- 
;s  blossomed  from  10th  to  15th,  as  the^  were  early  or 
te  kinds.  Peaches  blossomed  at  the  same  time  very  full, 
that  the  cold  of  February,  which  was  five  degrees  be- 
w  zero,  did  not  destroy  the  buds,  as  has  been  often  as- 
rted.  Hard  maple  leafed,  without  flowers,  on  the  10th, 
id  some  of  them  flowered  a  little  earlier  without  leaves, 
aly  slight  rain  on  the  7th,  and  the  earth  is  a  little  dry. 
1  the  whole.  May  has  been  pretty  pleasant;  vegetation 
LS  moved  steadily  ouward;  green  foliage  is  common.  A 
bite  and  considerable  frost  on  roofs,  plank-walks,  &c., 
1  the  8th.  The  season  is  held  to  be  late,  but  the  trees 
3re  in  blossom  about  the  same  time  last  year,  a  rather 
ickward  spring. 

A  Great  Crop  op  Clovbr. — Two  years  ago  we  gave  a 
iend  of  ours  half  a  tun  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to 
periment  on  corn,  &c.  He  could  not  see  much  effect 
am  it  on  the  corn.  The  land  on  which  it  was  sown  was 
eded  down  last  year  with  oats.  There  was  a  heavy 
op  of  oats,  and  this  spring  the  clover  is  the  earliest  and 
e  heaviest  we  have  seen  anywhere.  It  is  now  fit  to  cut 
a  green  food  for  horses.  He  attributes  the  great 
•owth  of  the  clover  to  the  superphosphate. 

The  Potato  Disease. — J.  M.  Read,  of  Allen  county, 
id.,  writes  us  that  some  years  ago  he  rented  two  acres 
■  land  to  two  men  to  plant  with  potatoes.  One  man,  in 
jeiflg  his  potatoes,  made  a  large  flat  hill,  and  his  pota- 
(63  all  rotted.  The  other  made  the  hills  of  a  sharp  con- 
isl  form,  that  would  shed  water.  His  potatoes  were  all 
)und.  Mr,  R.  took  the  hint,  and  since  then  has  made 
!i»rp,  round  hills,  and  has  had  excellent  potatoes. 


The  Wool  Market. — It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  form 
any  definite  idea  as  to  the  price  of  wool  the  coming  sea- 
son. As  yet  the  market  has  not  opened.  The  excessire 
abundance  of  mooey  will  stimulate  speculation,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  up  the  price.  Wool  is  now  15  cents 
per  pound  lower  than  the  extreme  high  rates  during  the 
winter,  but  still  much  higher  than  last  season's  prices. 
An  experienced  wool  buyer  informs  us  that  he  thinks  the 
market  will  open  at  an  advance  of  about  10  cents  per 
pound  over  last  season's  rates. 

The  stock  of  wool  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers is  very  large.  Stimulated  by  high  prices,  and 
in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  wool  has  been  im- 
ported from  abroad  in  immense  quaiatities.  Still,  the 
high  price  of  cotton  and  the  increased  demand  for  woolen 
goods  for  army  purposes,  together  with  the  high  pre- 
mium on  gold,  should,  one  would  think,  keep  up  the 
price  of  wool. 

The  price  of  gold,  in  the  end,  other  things  being  equal, 
regulates  the  price  of  all  other  articles,  and  wool,  on  a 
specie  paying  basis,  is  now  by  no  means  extravagantly 
high. 


The  Price  of  Farms. — In  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  page  267,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Eg"ect  of 
the  War  on  Agriculture,"  we  argued  that  one  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  price  of  all  productive  real  estate.  Some 
of  our  friends  were  disposed  to  rjidicule  the  idea,  but  the 
result  has  been  precisely  as  there  indicated. 

It  is  true  that  real  estate  has  not  advanced  as  much  or 
as  rapidly  as  we  expected,  but  farms  are  unquestionably 
higher  now  than  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
A  farmer  in  this  vicinity  remarked  to  us,  a  day  or  two 
ago :  "  I  have  for  six  years  been  wanting  to  sell  my  farm, 
and  now  I  have  had  several  ofiers  at  a  higher  price  than 
I  ever  expected  to  get,  bvt  I  dare  not  sell.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money." 

The  number  of  farms  that  have  changed  hands  in  the 
past  few  months,  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period. 
We  are  undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  real  estate 
speculation.  Stocks,  during  the  past  month,  have  ad- 
vanced 10,  20,  30  and  even  40  per  cent. !  Real  estate  is 
always  the  last  to  move,  but  its  turn  will  come  ere  long. 


A  Good  Crop  of  Swedes. — We  are  indebted  to  a  Cana- 
dian friend  for  a  report  of  the  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Hamilton  andWentworth  Agricultural  Association  to  ex- 
amine the  crops  of  roots  entered  for  the  prizes  last  fall. 
The  crop  of  ruta-bagas  that  received  the  first  prize  was 
grown  on  sod  land,  manured  in  the  fall  with  twenty  loads 
of  stable  manure  per  acre  and  plowed  in.  Seed  sown  on 
the  flat  in  rows  two  feet  apart  about  the  12th  of  June,  at 
the  rate  of  two  'pounds  per  acre.  The  yield  was  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  bushels  per  acre,  seventy-three 
pounds  per  bushel.  This  would  make  over  thirty-four 
tuns  of  bulbs  per  acre.  f- 

A  LARGE  cedar  tree  :n  Dixmont,  Me.,  was  recently 
measured,  and  was  found  to  girth  above  the  roots  twelve 
feet  two  inches.  The  circumference  is  nearly  as  large  ft* 
some  distance  above  t6e  roots. 


inCj     Kjr£.IML,ai^l!j     JPAIIMJIK. 


The  publisliei-  of  a  fnmily  paper  in  lliis  city  is  greatly 
affected  by  ibe  followiug  few  lines  at  the  Lead  of  our  ad- 
Tertisiiig  coliuiins: 

"  The  Fanwr  has  lar^e  lists  of  subscribers  in  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  m  all  the  Britisii  Provinces." 

He  says  this  is  "a  transparent  fib,"  because  "there  is 
not  a  journal  in  all  the  loyal  States  which  does  or  can 
circulate  in  every  State  and  Territory."  If  he  had  read 
a  little  more  carefully,  he  would  have  seen  that  we  do  not 
say  the  Farmer  "  circulates"  in  every  State,  but  that  it  has 
"subscribers."  We  have  subscribeis,  who  have  paid  for 
the  Fanner,  in  the  Southern  States,  to  whom  we  are  un- 
able to  send  the  paper;  but  they  are  still  "subscribers." 
We  oice  them  a  certain  number  of  papers,  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  repudiate  the  debt.  At  the  time  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  the  Genesee  Farmer  had  the  following  list  of 
subscribers  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  and  in 
the  British  Provinces : 


marked    to  us,    a  few  months  since,  that   " 

not  take  a  single  English,  Scotch  or  French  aghcult 
or  horticultural  journal." 


IT^umher  of 
SubscHbers. 

Maine 151 

New  liampshire, 16 

Vermont 3R3 

Massachusetts, 336 

Bhode  Island, 13 

Connecticut, 254 

New  Tork, 6372 

New  Jersey, 878 

Pennsylvania, 3071 

Delaware, 27 

Maryland, 91 

District  of  Columbia, 8 

Virginia 1S3 

North  Carolina, 79 

Soutti  C.  rolina, 30 

Georgia, m 

Florida 1 

Alabama, l.") 

Mississippi, 60 

Tfxas, 12 

Kentucky, 285 

Micliisan 73*1 

Wisconsin, 9.'i2  ] 

Louisiana, 48  | 


yitm?/er  of 
Subscribers. 

Tennessee, I3ii 

Missouri, 220 

Illinois 537 

•  iliio I6il 

Indiana •  952 

Arkansas, 3 

Iowa, 292 

California, 87 

Minnesota, 75 

Oregon  53 

New  Mexico, 1 

Utah 1.36 

Xebraska, 7 

Kansas 32 

Washington  Territory,...  22 

Canada  Fast So 

Canada  M'-'st 41119 

New  Brunswick, 79 

Nova  Scotia, 2^ 

€rreat  Rritaitt, 8 

Honolulu, 1 

China, i 


Let  ns  hear  from  our  Cokuespoxdknts. — We  h 
several  hundred  communications  from  intelligeut  farn 
and  horticulturists  that  we  designed  to'  publish, 
coming  at  a  time  when  our  columns  were  ciowded 
laid  tlietn  aside  for  future  use.  We  look  at  them  i 
with  feelings  of  pain.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  v 
them.  They  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information, 
it  is  a  little  out  of  date.  We  can  hardly  make  up 
mind  to  commit  them  to  the  flames.  We  have  thou 
several  times  ol  taking  them  up  separately  and  extr 
ing  some  of  the  best  thoughts  out  of  them  and  pre.' 
them  to  our  readers.  But  this  is  a  great  labor.  A 
not  our  correspondents  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma 
sitting  down  and  writing  out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  tl| 
more  recent  experience?  What  they  have  written-j 
good,  but  what  they  can  now  write  will  be  freshen 
better.     Let  us  hear  from  our  correspondents. 


Tot,iI, 20.297 

If  our  family  cotemporary  win  cast  his  eye  over  the 
above,  he  will  see  that  we  have  subscribers  "in  every 
State  and  Territory  and  in  all  the  British  [North 
American]  Provinces;"  and  even  yet  we  occasionally  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  some  of  our  old  subscribers,  who  for- 
merly resided  in  the  Southern  States,  but  who  have 
escaped  North,  saying  that  they  paid  fo/  the  Farmer  for  a 
year,  but  only  received  three  or  four  of  the  first  numbers, 
and  requesting  us  to  send  them  the  remainder.  This  we 
do  most  cheerfully.  We  regard  them  as  subscribers,  and 
ha^e  no  intention  to  repudiate.  If,  however,  the  para- 
graph has  the  -appearance  of  a  "transparent  fib"  to 
our  cotemporary,  we  wHl  omit  it,  lest  we  make  our 
brother  to  oflFend.  Perhaps  we  iifeffe  erred  in  not  taking 
it  out  before,  as  we  see  from  a  recent  number  of  his  paj)er 
that  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  loose  in  some  of  his  State- 
ments. For  instance,  speaking  of  a  plant  which  some 
seedsman  states  is  attracting  mach  attention  in  Europe, 
he  says : 

"It  is  a  little  strange  to  men  who  see  English,  Irish, 
Scotch  and  French  agricultural  papers  we.'kly.  that  there 
should  have  been  such  an  excitement  in  Europe  over  this 
'root,'  and  these  papers  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  We 
have  seen  no  evidences  of  such  '  excitement,'  and  r/et  we 
tu  taid  papers." 

It  is  a  little  strange  to  us,  who  take  nine  of  the  leading 
agricultural  journals  of  Europe,  that  we  have  never  seen 
%  "weekly"  French  agricultural  paper;  and  it  is  still 
more  itrange  that  a  gentleman,  who  ought  to  know,  re- 


Tting  up  Wool,— a  correspondent  of  the  Albany  ( 
tivator  furnishes  the  following  description  of  his  metii 
of  tying  wool  fleeces,  and  of  the  box  used  for  the  p  | 
pose: 

"Make  a  square  box,  say  two  feet  high— eighteen 
cbes  square  at  the  bottom,  with  a  gradual  sloping 
crease  to  the  top,  making  it  twenty-two  by  twentv-f 
inches  at  the  latter— have  it  well  dove-tailed  toi;ethe 
no  top  or  bottom.  On  the  top  midway  of  each  side, 
down  three  or  four  inches  ;  in  these  cuts  place  two  stri 
reaching  to  flic  bottom  (which  should  sit  on  a  smo 
surface,)  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  on  the  1 
torn,  the  ends  liaiigiug  over  on  the  outside  suliicientlv 
tie.  When  the  fleece  is  completely  rolled  up,  place  It 
the  box,  step  into  it  with  your  feet,  pressing  it  dow 
then  bring  out  of  the  euti  the  ends  of  the  twine  x 
fasten  ocioss  the  fleece  each  way.  Tiii'ii  the  box  up: 
down  and  press  out  the  fleece.  It  will  come  out  .squ 
and  compact,  and  will  not  need  more  winding  to  keep 
in  shape,  if  properly  handled." 


DRAiyiNG  ON  A  Large  Scale. — The  Prairie  Farmer  &i 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  land  about  t 
man  Station,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Peoria  and  Oquawl 
and  Illinois  Central  railroads,  know  that  there  is  a  lai 
tract  (several  townships,)  which  is  annually  overflow 
and  rendered  almost  worthless  for  agricultural  purpos 
Recent  surveys  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Conipai 
have  shown  that  it  can  readily  be  drained,  but  at  a  lar 
expense,  which  they  have  decided  to  assume.  The  pi 
involves  nearly  fifty  miles  of  drains  of  various  sizes,  a: 
will  cost  about  $.50,000.  Upon  the  results  of  this  will 
pend  the  draijiage  of  other  large  tracts  iu  the  State  th 
need  reclaiming^ 

"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  forms  the  subject  of 
beautiful  Steele  engraving  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lond( 
Farmer's  Magazine.  A  coirple  of  thoroughbred  mar 
with  their  young  colts  are  enjoying  themselves,  undei 
noble  old  tree.  It  does  one  good  to  look  at  the  quiet  ht 
piness  of  the  mothers  as  the  young  colts  frisk  about  C 
the  greensward. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  getsoa 
Dominique  fowls. 


lllJl,     UJiiN  £.&t,J:!i     -fAKMHyK. 
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FED  HIM  Eight. — The  Cleveland  Wool  Grawersaya: 
iportant  wool  suit  was  recently  decided  at  Bath, 
jn  count}-,  N.  Y.,  in  which  0.  A.  Willard  &  Co., 
(ton,  were  plaintiffs,  and  Enos  Meritt,  wool-grower, 
tes  county,  N.  Y.,  was  defendant.  The  plaintiffs 
fraud,  and  set  forth  in  their  declaration  that  in 
L860,  their  agent,  J.  W.  Davis,  of  Hammondsport, 
,  bargained  with  defendant  for  one  hundred  and 
wo  fleeces  of  wool  at  47^  cents  per  pound,  a  full 
t  price  at  the  time,  for  good,  fine  wool,  to  be  de- 
1  in  good  condition. 

IS  testified  that  he  agreed  for  the  wool  on  the 
5  back  soon  after  it  had  been  washed,  and  the  de- 
t  agreed  to  pat  his  wool  in  good  condition.  The 
ras  brought  and  ■delivered  to  Davis,  apparently  in 
air  condition,  externally,  and  he  received  it,  and 
le  stipulated  price.  But  soon  after  he  discovered 
ning  some  fleeces  that  some  oi>e-half  pound  of  un- 
l  tags,  and  much  dirt  and  filth  were  in  each  fleece, 
.'as  proved  by  several  witnesses,  who  assisted  in 
gthe  fleeces. 

defendant  proved  that  he  washed  his  sheep  clean 
t  up  his  wool  in  good  condition,  but  acknowledged 
i  put  unwashed  tags  in  each  fleece,  and  claimed 
was  the  common  custom  of  wool-growers  in  his 
r.  He  introduced  several  who  swore  that  sucb 
eir    method,  and  supposed   it  to  be  the  general 

tiffs  proved  by  several  respectable  farmers,  that 
:ver  put  their  unwashed  tags  in  their  fleeces,  and 
?re  not  aware  that  it  was  customary  to  do  so.  .It 
;ued  by  counsel  for  defense,  that  the  common  usage 
protect  his  client  in  putting  in  his  tags.  Inas- 
s  Davis  received,  accepted,  and  paid  for  the  wool, 
de  no  objection  at  the  time,  plaintiffs  should  not 
•.  Also,  he  claimed  that  it  was  Davis's  duty  to 
e  fleeces  at  the  time  to  ascertain  their  condition. 
sel  for  plaintifls  argued  that  inasmuch  as  the  wool 
'd  outwardly  in  good  order  the  agent  had  good 
to  believe  that  the  inside  of  the  fleeces  must  be  in 
onding  condition,  according  to  the  usual  appear- 
thein  and  outside  of  fleeces.  And  the  Court  so 
nd  remarked  that  the  purchaser  was  not  obliged 
the  fleeces  when  he  purchased  wool,  to  ascertain 
dition,  and  the  seller  had  no  right  to  conceal  any- 
1  the  fleece,  like  unwashed  tags,  or  anything  un- 
ntable.  The  Jury  found  16  cents  per  pound  dam- 
plaintiffs  on  748  lbs.  of  wool,  with  interest  from 
e  of  purchase.  The  defendant  also  had  to  pay 
suit. 

E  Helliborb  has  been  tried  successfully  as  a 
against  the  gooseberry  caterpillar.  "J.  E.  B." 
0  the  Cottage  Gardener  that  he  dusted  the  bushes 
with  a  little  powder  through  a  thiu  muslin  bag  as 
he  perceived  the  marauders,  and  that  one  dress- 
royed  them  all. 


XL's  Strawberbt.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo. 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  some  plants  of  this  large 
V  variety  of  the  strawberry.  We  will  give  them 
Iture  and  report  progress. 


Literary   Notices. 

The  Phantom  Boqubt.     A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  SkeV 
eronizing  Leaves  ami  -^eed  Vessi-ls,  and  adHptina  ihpin  lo  Km- 
bellisli  llie  Hume  of  Taste.      By  KdwanI    Parrisli,  M.^mbrr  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelpliia.     Phila.lelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippineott  &Uo.     London  :  Alfred  Bei.nett.     1802. 
There  is  nothing  more  exquisite  than  these  phantom  boquela. 
And  as  any  one  can  rtadily  acquire  the  art  of  making  Ihem  with 
the  clear  directions  given  them  by  Mr.  Edward  Pakrisu,  tliis 
little  work  is  quite  invaluable.    Engravings  are  given,  showing 
the  structure  of  vairous  kinds  of  leaves  and  seed  vessels,  and  a 
list  of  those  which  have  been  skeletonized.     In  addition  to  ita 
intrinsic  value  it  has  the  merit  of  being  well  got  up,  both  in  letter- 
press and  lithographs. 

COMPLKTR   MaNXTAL   ON  THT!   CuLTtVATION    OF    ToBACOO.       NeW 

York  :  C.  M  Saxton,  No.  25  Park  Row.    Price  '25  cents. 
This  is  a  seasonable  work,  and  one  which  all  who  are  about  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  "  the  weed"  will  find  of  great  value. 


Farms  FOR  Sale.— No.  10.— A  farm  of  200  acres  of  the 
very  best  land  that  Western  Canada  can  produce,  situated 
41  miles  west  of  London  and  26  miles  from  Port  Sarnia, 
in  the  township  of  Warwick.  Two  railroads  pass 
through  the  township.  Eighty  acres  cleared.  Price — 
•f3,200  cash,  or  from  that  to  $4,000,  according  to  time  of 
payment.  There  are  a  good  log  house  and  log  barn,  and 
150  apple  trees  planted  last  spring. 

No.  11. — A  farm  of  130  acres  in  South  Butler,  Arm- 
strong County,  Penn.  A  comfortable  frame  bouse, 
large  frame  stable,  granary,  wagon  shed  and  corn  crib. 
A  young  apple  orchard  of  1S2  trees,  over  250  peach  trees, 
with  plums,  pears,  cherries,  Lawton  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  grapes,  currants,  Ac,  in  abundance. 
The  land  is  not  hilly,  well  watered,  and  lies  facing  the 
sun  ;  is  good  for  fall  and  spring  grain,  and  excellent  for 
grass.    Price — ^^$40' per  acre. 

John  Doer,  Esq.,  of  Soottsville,  N.  Y.,  advertises  in 
this  number  of  the  Farmer  several  tracts  of  valuable 
land  in  Michigan.  Those  wishing  to  purchase  farms 
would  do  well  to  correspond  with  him  on  the  subject. 
His  representations  can  be  relied  upon.  He  asks  from 
$4  to  $10  an  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 


Beet  Sogau. — The  Kev.  Josiah  Alexander,  of  New 
Bedford,  Penn.,  writes:  "Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  tell  by  what  process  sugar  is  made  from 
the  white  sugar  beet?"  Several  others  have  made  tha 
same  inquiry,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  had  experience  would  favor  us  with  the 
answer.  We  know  how  it  is  done  in  Europe,  on  a  large 
scale,  but  what  is  wanted  is  some  simple  process  that  can 
be  adopted  by  a  farmer  who  raises  but  a  few  roots.  Will 
a  common  cider-mill  rasp  the  beets  and  press  out  tbe 
juiee? 

Pea  Nuts. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says  this  plant  is 
grown  at  the  South,  on  light  loam  soils.  It  is  planted  in 
either  hills  or  drills,  four  or  five  feet  apart.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  are  up,  the  soil  is  thoroughly  worked 
with  a  light  plow  or  cultivator.  They  soon  cover  the 
ground.  When  matured  they  are  loosened  with  a  fork 
and  pulled  off  by  band.  Frost  doesnot  injure  them,  as 
they  are  often  left  in  the  ground  all  winter. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Brbwino  Alb.— Among  the  "Inquiries  and  Answers" 
in  your  May  number,  is  one  in  reference  to  "brewing  ale 
for  family  use,"  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  malt  should  not  be  steeped  in  boiling  water, 
but  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  lf>5°  to  160"  F.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  intermixed,  and  uniformly  moist- 
ened, that  no  lumps  may  remain.  It  should  then  be  cot- 
ered,  and  stand  three  hours.  The  wort  should  then  be 
drawn  off,  and  the  grains  sprinkled  with  water  at  180", 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  drawing  the  wort  ofl'each 
time,  till  the  desired  quantity  is  obtained.  The  wort 
should  then  be  boiled  with  hops  three  hours,  half  a  pound 
of  hops  being  used  to  a  bushel  of  malt.  A  small  hand- 
ful of  hops  thrown  in  a  few  minutes  before  the  boiling  is 
completed  will  improve  the  flavor.  It  should  be  strained, 
and  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  to  50°  or  60«,  and  brewers' 
yeast  then  well  mixed  with  it  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  a 
barrel  of  ale.  The  fermentation  should  be  gradual,  and 
continue  for  several  days;  when  apparently  subsided  the 
beer  should  be  carefully  drawn  from  the  yeast  and  put  in 
a  barrel  in  a  dry,  cool  and  dark  cellar,  and  closely  bunged 
as  soon  as  fermentation  ceases. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  grains  will  retain,  and 
the  boiling  dissipate,  about  three-eights  of  the  water; 
hence,  if  a  barrel  of  ale  be  required,  forty-eight  gallons 
of  water  should  be  used.  Three  bushels  of  malt,  in  this 
country,  will  make  one  barrel  of  ale  of  good  quality,  and 
tlie  best  months  for  brewing  are  October  and  March,  and 
next  the  winter  months,  including  November. — John 
Beadfield,  Bochester,  J\\  Y. 

Drawing  Sand  ON  Clay  Land.— If  the  question  is  of 
8ufticient  importance,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
pav  to  draw  a  light  sandy  soil  one  hundred  rods  to  put  on 
a  stiff  clay  soil,  and  viee'rersa,  to  drHWclav  upon  a  sandy 
soil  ?— L.  WoouwoKTH,  Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Drawing  marl  or  clay  on  sandy  soil  is  a  time-honored 
practice,  and  where  labor  is  not  too  high  it  is  very  gen- 
erally profitable.  On  the  light  soils  of  New  Jersey  marl 
has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Much  undoubtedly 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  marl.  If  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  eflfervesce 
freely  when  strong  vinegar  is  poured  upon  it,  it  is 
usually  a  good  manure,  but  in  addition  to  this  it  should 
contain  phosphoric  acid,  double  silicates,  Ac.  Before 
drawing  out  marl  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  be 
better  to  procure  an  analysis  of  it. 

Drawing  sand  upon  clay  is  of  doubtful  utility.  We 
know  an  instance  where  an  English  farmer  drew  out  sev- 
eral hundred  loads  on  a  tenacious  clay  soil,  and  no  bene- 
JU  vcu  ever  apparent  from  it.  It  is  an  old  adage,  "  Clay 
upon  sand  makes  good  land ;  sand  upon  clay  is  money 
thrown  away." 

To  Removb  a  Film  from  a  IIoRaB'sETH.—In  answer  to 
Mr.  W.  Frazibr's  inquiry,  "What  is  the  best  medicine 
to  take  the  film  off  a  horse's  eye?"  I  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, Trask's  Magnetic  Ointment  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  horse  or  cattle.  Take  a  little  on  your  finger  and  put 
i4  well  around  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  in  a  pay  or  two  ap- 
ply it  again.  Two  or  three  applications  will  afifect  a  cure. 
I  never  knew  ii  to  fail.— W.  C  A.  Crawford,  AW  Ox- 
ford, Canada  Wut. 


Tabks  or  Vetches. — In  the  last  two  numbers  of  tl 
Genesee  Farmer,  short  articles  have  ai)peared  on  the  cu 
tivation  of  vetches  for  a  soiling  crop  ;  but  as  yet  little  ii 
formation  concerning  them  has  been  given.  They  a; 
superior  to  corn  in  this  :  they  do  not  require  sucli  ri( 
land,  and  are  much  less  exhausting  to  soils;  but  in  wh 
are  they  superior  to  our  conniion  red  clover  5'  Can  tbi 
be  used  earlier  in  the  season,  and  do  they  yield  u  inuc 
greater  amount  of  fodder? 

Some  good  soiling  crop  is  much  needed,  and  if  oi 
could  he  found  combining  earliness  and  productivene 
of  fodder,  many  farmers  would  be  gUd  to  avail  thei 
solves  of  its  nu\.  The  vetch  may  supply  the  want  of  su 
a  crop,  but  with  us  it  is  entirely  uiiKiiown— many  hu 
never  heard  the  name.  A  fViu'id'vriote  to  Rochester  h 
week,  but  no  seed  can  be  procured  there.  I  should  Ii 
to  try  some  this  spring.  Could  you  not  procure  set 
and  sell  it  to  those  who  may  wish  to  try  it? — S.  D.  Ri 
MAN,  A'ewfane,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  our  seedsmen  in  this  city 
procure  some  vetches  for  seed  ;  but  there  is  so  little  i 
mand  for  it  that  they  think  it  would  not  pay. 

We  consider  red  clover  one  of  the  very  best  of  en 
for  soiling  purposes.  Spring-sown  vetches  would  not 
as  early  as  clover,  but  the  produce  per  acre  is  greater, 
the  crop  is  good. 

Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Sheep. — (R.  Thomas.)  1 
English  rule  is  to  weigh  the  sheep  when  fasted,  and 
vide  the  weight  by  7  and  call  it  quarters.  Thus,  a  sh 
weighing  140  pounds,  would  give  20  pounds  a  quarter 
the  dead  weight.  If  the  sheep  are  in  good  conditi 
this  rule  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes.  P 
sheep  will  tall  below  the  mark,  and  extra  fat  ones 
over  it.  

Black  RrsT  on  Pears.— Can  you  tell  me,  through 

F'lrmer,  the  cause  of  the  blackness  upon  the  shoots  i 
buds  of  the  pear,  causing  the  latter  to  dry  up  ?     I  has 
appearance  of  a  smut  or  black  rust,  and  remains  on  j 
trees  for  months.     It  is  equally  as  bad  on  drained  » 
as  undrained.— A.  W.  Dekdmax,  Delaware,  C.  W. 

LiCB  ON  Apple  Trees.— Orchards  in  this  vicinity 
infested  with  lice,  and  unless  something  can  be  dom 
stop  their  increase  I  fear  they  will  ruin  the  trees.  If 
of  your  numerous  contributors  know  of  any  remi 
they  will  confer  a  favor  by  publishing  it.— H.  L.  TaTI 
Wolcottnlle,  Ind. 

Suffolk  Pigs.— If  any  of  our  readers  wish  some  g 
Suffolk  pigs,  we  would  call  their  attention  to  the  ad 
tisemeut  of  M.  F.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  in  this  number  of 
Farmer.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  his  stoc 
few  days  since,  and  have  rarely  seen  anything  finer, 
sow  is  an  imported  one,  and  the  boar  was  purchase! 
Mr.  Isaac  Sticknby,  of  Boston. 


Nbw  York  State  Fair.— We  are  indebted  to  the  f 
retary  for  a  copy  of  the  List  of  Premiums  and  Reg 
tions  for  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  T 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Utica  Septen 
15-18.  Parties  can  get  them  at  this  oflRce,  or  by  addr 
ing  the  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  Valuablb  MrcnoscorB.- We  are  indebted  to 
Hhnrt  Craio,  of  New  York,  for  one  of  his  excel 
microscopes.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to 
friends  who  wish  to  stiidy  the  minute  insects,  fit 
Ac,  which  prove  so  destructive  to  our  farm  and  g» 
crops.    For  price,  Ac,  see  advertisement  in  this  papt 
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The  Markets. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER.  ) 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 1863.      ) 

Thrrr  hare  been  few  changes  in  the  Grain  market  since  our 
jt  report.  Under  the  resumption  of  internal  navigation,  and 
le  immense  receipts  of  Grain  from  the  West,  prices  have  a 
rooping  tendency.  The  crops  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are 
1  the  wliole  looking  well,  and  give  promise  of  a  full  average 
eld.  In  Europe,  the  Poland  insurrection  is  not  put  down,  and 
)eculatlons  as  to  a  general  war  enter  into  the  calculations  as  to 
e  future  range  of  prices ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  immense  re- 
ipts  of  Grain  from  this  country,  the  English  papers  still  insist 
at  "  America  is  less  likely  than  ever  to  overwhelm  us  (ihem) 
iih  imporls." 
Ilay  has  been  very  scarce  in  this  market,  nnd  has  sold  as  high 

9&0  per  tun !  It  is  now  lower,  though  still  scarce  and  high. 
>ans  are  50  cents  a  bushel  higher. 

Tlitre  have  been  so  few  changes  in  general  prices  since  last 
3nth,  that  we  omit  our  usual  report  of  the  local  markets. 
Potatoes  are  lower.     In  New  York.  Mercers  sell  at  $1.50  to 
.2.5  per  brl.,  according  to  quality.    Peachblows,  &c.,  |1.25@ 
.50. 

•utter  is  in  demand  at  high  rates.    Receipts,  in  New  York,  of 
od  yellow  are  light ;  20c.  per  lb.  would  be  pa'rd  for  It 
N'ew  Cheese  is  in  good  demand  and  firmer     New  milk  State 
ings  9,'i@li;^c.  per  lb.     Eggs  bring  from  12  to  to  15c.  per  doz. 
New  Yoke  Cattlk  M'akkbt.— Beef  Cattle  were  higher  at  the 

t  week's  market  {May  19)  than  fver  before.  Extra  Cattle 
night  13c.  per  lb.,  and  the  poorest  lie.  net.    This  is  the  highest 

the  high  markets— and  it  is  thought  will  be  the  last  of  the  sea- 
i.    The  indications  now  are  that  Cattle  will  be  lower. 
Vlilch  Cows  are  moderately  active  at  $35@45  for  common  av- 
»ge  Cows,  and  $50@60  for  fair  average  family  Cows,  and  $65@ 

for  those  of  a  better  class. 

Veal  Calves  are  active:   first  quality  sell  to  retail  butckera  at 

per  lb.  live  weight,  but  the  majority  sell  at  6c.  "  Bobs"  are 
•nty,  and  sell  for  about  the  value  of  the  skins— $1.25®  1.50 
;h. 

^heep  are  dull— especially  unsheared.  Pelts  are  much  lower, 
'  $8.50  to  *4.00.  They  have  been  as  high  as  $5.50.  Mutton 
Is  at  5® SXc.  per  In 
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THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME. 


The  Cheapest  Paper  in   the   W*orld, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

4.  ntw  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers- and  only 
■'h— will  be  inserted  in  the  <}eve«ee  FaiiMr  inr  twenty-five  cents 
ne,  or  $2.60  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  To 
:ure  insertion,  they  should  be  sent  in  by  the  15lh  of  the  previous 
mth.  The  Faring  has  large  lists  of  subscribers  in  e-cery  Skite 
d  Ten-Uoiy,  and  in  all  the^  St-itish  Provinces.  (It  has  nearly 
K)  subscribers  in  Canada  West  alone.)  There  is  no  belter  or 
5aper  medium  for  advertising  everything  of  general  interest  to 
•al  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
<Ve  will  also  insert  a  few  "  Special  Notices,"  if  appropriate  lo 
•  columns,  at  fifty  cents  a  line. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

io.  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  &  6  State  St.,  Boston, 

«>ur  Agents  for  the  Genesrk  Farmee  in  those  cities,  and  are 
horized  to  lake  Advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
ivest  Rates. 


THE     GENESEE    FARMER, 

loathly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 
^erms  —  Invariably  iir  advance  —  Sixty  Ceiits  a  Ybae  • 
copies  for  $3.00  and  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  60  cents  a 
r. 

DEVON  COW  FOR  SALE. 

THOROUGH-BRED  DEVON  COW,  eight  years  old.    Will 
be  sold  for  $50.  JO-^EPH  HARRIS, 

Qenwee  Farmei  Office»  BocheateriiJ.  T. 


The  twenty-seventy  volume  of  the  "Weekly  Hekald,  th4 
cheapest  and  lest  Family  Nmeapa/per  in  existence,  was  com- 
menced on  the  3d  of  January  last. 

The  extensive  and  comprehensivo  facilities  in  its  possession 
enables  the  proprietor  of  the  TVbekly  Hkkald  to  guarantee  the 
latest  and  most  reHable  information  possibly  to  be  obtained,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Its  home  correspondents,  engaged  at  heavy  cost,  and  connect- 
ed with  each  new  naval  and  railitary  expedition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, prove  that  it  is  determined  to  leave  no  spot  uncovered  by 
its  operations,  and  no  event  can  occur  that  shall  not  find  imme- 
diate report  in  its  columns.  It  costs  the  proprietor  over  one  hun- 
dred tiioHsand  dollars  per  year  to  maintain  its  corps  of  corres- 
pondents in  the  field. 

In  its  collation  of  Foreign  News  the  Hebald  has  for  years  held 
a  high  position,  and  it  will  endeavor  in  the  fiiture  to  maintain  ttve 
stand  it  has  assumed.  It  has  special  correspondents  stationed  in 
all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

Us  telegraphic  arrangements  extend  to  wherever  the  electric 
wires  are  stretched.  When  the  Atlantic  cable  is  laid,  w^ich  feat 
will  soon  be  accomplished,  telegrams  will  be  received  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States.  Then  <ntr 
readers  imll  hane  the  event-a  of  the  week  in  all  part^  of  the  civil- 
iied  world  regularly  a/nd  clearly  laid  before  them. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
paper  to  Literature,  Fashion,  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
Sporting  Matters,  Business  and  Financial  Reports,  Cattle  Mar- 
kets, General  News,  and  reports  of  all  events  calculated  to  form 
an  excellent  metropolitan  newspaper— a  weekly  photographic 
view  of  the  events  of  the  world— and  all  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  Weekly  Herald  1b  issued  every  Saturday  morning,  and 
furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

One  copy, J  2.00 

Three  copies, 5  ^^ 

Five  copies, '_"  *    g.oo 

Ten  copies, 15  qq 

Any  larger  number,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers,  ?1.50 
each. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  every  club  of  ten. 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address,  one  year,  $25,  and  any  larger 
number  at  same  price. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  clubs  of  twenty. 

ADVEKTI8EMENT8  to  a  limited  number  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Weekly  Herald. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD,  Three  cents  per  copy.    Ten  dollars 
per  year  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  issues.    Five  dollars 
for  six  months.    Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  three  months. 
JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 

Editor  and  Proprietor' 
llorthioeii  Corner  of  Fulton  and  JVassau  streett,  Few  York 
City,  N.  T. 
^-  Editors  publishing  the  above  prospectus  two  or  tbre* 
times  will  be  entitled  to  an  exchange. 
Thwe  are  no  trayelins;  agenta  for  the  HEBALD.  ja-U 
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TiLK    UiiJNiiStii    JtAKAlt,K. 


All  Hnll   tlic   Triumph  that 

FICKARDT'S    CATTLE    POWDER 

nAin  ACHIEVED! 


TUOUSAND3    AEE   TESTIFYING   TO    ITS    EFFICACY. 


"  Tlie  Merciful  Man  i«  Kind  to  his  .Beast.' 


AFTER  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  llie  Inventor,  to 
compound  from  ^j!t'«  Vegetulde  m<iU'rl<il.s  a  Powder  that 
suouLn  and  must  take  the  place  of  the  Ihoiisand-arul-one  nos- 
trums gou<-ii  up  and  palmoit  upon  the  public  as  "  Cei-tnin  /ienie- 
dies''  lor  the  cuie  of  all  disL-as  s  Ahirh  tlie  Brute  creation  are 
"heir  to,'  he  has  produced  lluMine  liea<iiiig  this  advertisement, 
and  uoM  can  he  i/e nil ine  unless  bearing  nur  fao  simihk  siiina- 
ture.  1  he  demand  has  been  such  thai  its  sale  has  been  chiefly 
confined  lo  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we  have  now  consu- 
mated  such  arrangements  that  we  are  prepared  to  supply  ihe  nu- 
merous onler*  now  on  hand,  as  well  as  ihose  we  may  herealter 
receive  from  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Knowiuic  this  powder  to  possess  all  the  curative  properties  here 
eet  forth,  we  deem  a  ful>ionie  tirade  of  words  uniiectssary,  leel- 
injj  a.-3ured  that  its  men  merits  will  secure  for  it  a  ready  sale 
Being  composed  of  pure  vegetab  e  itiiirfdients,  it  can  be  safely 
and  judiciously  given  to  that  noble  animal  the  IIORSK.  lis 
effects  are  no  false  2"iinpering  of  the  system,  creating  a  bloated 
carcass  with  a' premature  sheddin'T  of  the  hair;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  strenglhrns  the  digestion,  purifies  the  Wood,  rigulates 
the  Uninary  organs,  thereby  impr.iviiig  and  protecting  ihe  whole 
Phi/sical  condition  of  the  animal  even  when  in  an  apparently 
healthy  state,  and  a  ceHain  and  infallible  cure  when  he  has 
contracted  ihe 

DISTEMPER,  YELLOW  WATER, 

GLANDERS,  SLABHERING, 

FOI-NDICR.  HEAVKS, 

INFL.  LUNGS,  BOTTS. 

STAGGERS.  CHOLIC. 

To  the  Agi  icuUuidst  anA  Dairyman,  i  is  an  invaluable  reme- 
dv  for  ih.-ir  Neiit  Cattle  laboring  under  HOOF  diseases,  HOL- 
LOW IIOUM,  and  other  of  the  man  complaints  to  which  they 
are  liable  from  a  suppression  of  the  nntural  necvftions. 

MILCH  COWS  are  much  benefitted  by  occiisionally  mixing 
with  their^lop  or  feed — it  has  a  tendeiiey  to  .■'treiiglheii  the  ani- 
ir.al.  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  milk  tubes,  prnmnte  all  llie 
secretions,  and  consequently  adding  much  to  the  sireiigih  of  the 
animal,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Milk,  Orenmawi  Butter. 

HOGS,  during  the  warm  seasons,  are  constantly  overheating 
themselTes,  which  results  in  their  g«»iting  Coughs,  Ulcers  of  the 
LUNGS  and  other  parts,  which  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard their  growth.  In  all  such  cases  a  laldespoonful,  mixed  in  a 
bucket  of  swill,  and  given  eviTv  other  day,  will  speedily  remove 
all  difficulties,  antl  the  animal  will  soon  increase  in  Health  and 
Fai. 

Who,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ihis  country,  having  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  animals  which  this  Powder  beneflls.  will 
will  be  so  niggardly  and  so  umnerciful  to  ihe  beasi,  and  mijust  to 
himself,  as  not  lo  give  it  a  trial?  We  confidently  predict  that 
wherever  it  is  once  introduced,  it  will  he  as  permanent  in  ttiat 
stable,  and  deemed  as  essential,  as  the  curry-comb  and  brush 
themselves  are. 

gp"  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers.  Price,  26  cents 
per  package. 

AGENT:^— Lank  &  'Paine,  18  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N. 
T.;  D.  S.  Barnks  ifc  Co.,  202  Broadway.  New  York;  and  Dtott 
k.  Co'  No.  282  North  Second  street.  Philadelphia. je-8t 


CEAIG  MICROSCOPE! 

This  pg  the  btst  and  cheapest  Microscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  It  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies  about  li  0  iliiimeters  or  li),oOO  times, 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  It,  It  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  %1M^. 
or  with  six  beautiful  mounted  objects  for  $3,  or  with 
24  objects  frir  f5.     Address 

HENRY  CRAIG.  1S2  Center  street,  N.  Y. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Je-'y 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

SCARLET  NANSEMOND— Very  sweel  and  delicious.  Planted 
l.Mh  of  .Tune  Will  ripen  well — consequently  the  best  sort 
for  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  <Scc  Packed  in  moss  for 
$3  per  1000  ;  60U0  for  *8.    Address  A.  M.  PURDY, 

j».lt  Pnuth  Bend.  Indiana. 


IMPORTED  HOGS. 

I  HAVE  •  few  thorongbbred  SUFFOLK  PIGS  ft-om  imported 
sloclt  for  sale.  M.  F.  KETNOLDS, 

Jo  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN  ALL  ITS  RRANCHKS—Machinery,  Implements,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep,  I'lgs.  Poultry,  Buildings.  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  .tc  .  promptly  executed  in  g(X)d  stvio  and  on  the  most  rea.- 
sonable  terms.  THOMAS  LEADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochesier,  N.  Y. 
X^0~  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 


BEAN    PLANIER 

WE  are  manufacturing  the  latest  improved  BEAN  PLANTER, 
Price $13.00. 

COMBINED  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER. 

Price, $18.00. 

We  make  an'l  sell  the  well-known 

IRON  BEAM  CURTIS'  PLOWS. 
We  are  also  Agents  for  the 

BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  GRASS  SEED  SOWER 
lor  Monroe  and  Gtenesee  counties,  N  Y. 

WHITKSIDE,  BARNETT  &  CO., 
ap8t  Brock  port,  .Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
j^^\_  Eiieiiville,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H"U>e,  &c.,  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  si.ld  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  exchanged  for  property  near  Roch- 
ester.    Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  LOTS,  160  acres  heavy  Maple  timbered  in  Maple  Grove, 
and  149  aeres  in  Thornapple,  Barry  county,  Mich.  Sandy, 
gravelly  soil.  Oak  openings.  All  splendid  wlieat  land.  Also, 
iOiiO  acres  in  Tuscola  county,  Mich.  Will  sell  or  exchange  for 
city  property.  * .TdllN  POKl!.  Scotlsville,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR-BEET  SEED. 

HAVE   NOW  ON    HAND   AND    OFEER  FOR  SALE,  TO 
Farmers  and  others  who  wish  to  make  Iheir  own  sugar — 
10(111  lbs.  White  French  Sugar  Beet. 
IOlO  lbs.  Yellow  I"rench  Sug;ir  Beet. 

J.  RAPALJE, 
Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  will  sell  Stereotypes  ol  the  Wovid  Cuisus?d  in  the  Oen»' 
tee  Farmer  and  fiunil  Annwtl  iintl  Horticultural  ZHree- 
lory.  A  book  containing  impres-sions  of  over  Seven  Hundred  of 
these  cuts  will  he  sent  to  those  wishing  to  purchase  on  the  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  contains  an  index,  showing  where  des- 
criptions of  the  cuts  will  be  found. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  RocmwritB,  N.  T. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINES.— LENK  A.    CO.    OFFER    FOR    8ALE   A    L  \RGE 
slock   of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  uU 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List. 
Address  LENX  &  CO., 

novtf  ITumboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

FORTY  BEST  NATIVE  VARIE  I'lES.    Also  a  general  assort- 
ment of  small  fruits.    Send  for  a  catalogue.     Address 
R.  B.  SHAW, 
mh  Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A 


A  FARM  TEAM  FOR  SALE. 

PAIR  OF  YOUNG,  STRONG  HORSEs,  excellent  for  tho 
farm  or  road.     Price,  $275.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Genesee  Farq^ier  Otfiec,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

SMALL  FARM,  unimproved,  about  14  miles  fh>m  DetroiL 
.    Good  land,  and  near  a  Railroad  Depot,    Address 

JOSEPil  HARKIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


EMPLOYMENl  t   AGENTS  WANTED!!    A  NE  .V  ENTER- 
prise.    The  Franklin    Sewing    Machine    Company    want 
Aeenls,  at  a  salary  of  $40  pfr  month  and  expenses  paid.    For 
particulars  address  (with  stump) 
apSi HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Box  802,  Boston,  Mass. 

ABEAUTIr'tTL  MlCRO'^r'OPR,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
ol.jects  500  Tmrs.  lor  «S  CENTS  'coin  preferred.)    Fnr» 
of  dilTereut  powers  for  $1,  MAILED  FREE.    Address 
DOTtf  F.  U.  BOW£N,  Box  t20,  Boston,  Matt. 
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To  Farmers, 


1o  Dairymen, 
TO    COUNTRY   MERCHAIs^TS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOS  SALE 
FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FEUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  &c.,  &c., 
!an  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  York,  with 
ill  Cash  Keturns  always  within  ten  days  of  their  reaching  the 
ity,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
reduce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTEK, 

3a  Jay  street,  New  York. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  this 
nsiness,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
f  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
tides  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefiilly  dis- 
)sed  of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  relurns  made 
imediately  to  the  owner.  • 

The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is  Jive 
ir  cent. 

A.  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Carpbn- 

B,  which  is  sent  free  to  all3iia  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
e  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
undant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  &c.,  see  the 
•iee  Current, 


SHROPSHERE    AND    SOUTH   DOWN   DRAFT    SHEEP 


F  O  I^    S  .A-  J_,  K  . 

Shropshire  Rams, 

Shropshire  Kwes, 

South  Down  Rams, 

South  Down  Ewes. 
^f~  Inquire  at  16  and  18  Chambers  street.  New  York  of    ■ 
.'a-6t JACOB  LOEILLAED. 


'  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  of  Produce. 
SEND  FOE 


A  FREE  COPY 


And  all  other  Fixrticulart,. 


B  AUGH'S 

RA.W  BONE 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

,  BAUGir&  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS    &    PROPRIETORS, 

No.  30  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

THE  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  a  lar^e  de- 
m;md  with  this  valuable  Manyre.  They  would  respectfully 
announce  to  Farnjers  and  Dealers  in  Ferlilizer.s,  that  the  price 
has  been  advMnced  to  $46  per  20  0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned  ihu  this  change  h.-is  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
gre^itly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  the 
iiperation  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  upon  maiiufjicturers. 

Every  Farmer  using  a  Fertilizer,  may  be  assured  that  the  RAW 
BO.VP:  PHOSPHATE  will  still  maintain  its  high  character  for 
strength  and  purity,  the  manufacturers  preferring  to  make  a  small 
advance  in  the  price  per  ton,  rather  than  allow  its  merits  to  fall 
below  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  in  raanu- 
factiiring. 

I^~Il  is  prepared  from  Raw  Bones,  and  warranted  to  contain 
all  their  original  organic  matter— no  burned  or  calcined  bones 
are  used,  and  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturers 
that  it  is  frep  from  adulteration. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BAUGH'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE last  year  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
one,  which  ia  a  substantial  evidence  of  its  high  standard  of  dodu- 
larity.  ^  '^ 

Price  $46  per  2000  lbs.— Cash. 

The  above  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAUGH  &  SONS, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
i.J^^The  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6m 
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The  OrigiDal  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breakin* 
needles  !  No  more  missing  stitches !  No  trouble  in  making  fany 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  Either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  Ipafhcr.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing  a  Sew'ng  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewins 
Machine. 

tW"  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally     Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWIN'G  MACHINES, 

437  Broadway,  New  York, 
OrE  STRAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county    117  Main 
street,  Roch<^ster,  N.  Y. jv'62-21t 

THOROUGH-BRED  SHORT  HORNS 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  Cows,  Heifers  and  Spring  Bulls,  descended 
^  r     _.    _.  -.T     ^    ,  "■°'°  Imperted  Stock,  are  oflered  on  moderate  terms. 

njdv»treet,irev)Tork.     «     ap6t  J.  0.  8HELB0N,  Genera,  N.  T. 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


BOUND  VOLVMKS  OF  THK 

gml  ^mml  m\^  SortituHurai  gir^ctonj. 

COMPLKTE  SETS  of  the  liural  Aimual  and  HbrUcnttiirnl 
JHftct  rij  lor  l!>5e-7-S-9-'G0-'61-"62and  '63  can  be  furnishcil, 
handsomely  bound  in  two  volumos.  Price,  $2  50.  Sent  by  re- 
turn mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  priq^. 

Address  JO^Erll  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the   Genesee  FLiryyier  and  nicral 
Annual,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  rOR  FARMERS. 

THE  following  bo.iks  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Gekesee  Fakmee:— 

The  Horse  and  his  Diseases |1  25 

Ey»rvbody's  Lawyer.. ]  i'*^ 

Mrs.  HaIe-8  Modern  Cookery  Bonk 10'' 

Emerson  &  Flinfs  Manual  of  Agriculture ,..  0  <.^ 

Tlie  Rural  Poelrv  of  the  English  Language .i  «'" 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden •  ^; 

Thomas'  Fruit  CulturiBl ............ . . ._.  •  - ...   i  ou 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Director)-  if*/ 1^>'6.  .y, 

'^'5  '!,9  '60  '61   '62  and  '63,  handsomely  bound,  in  2  vols.  2  SO 
Any  of  the  above  books  will  bo  sent,  prcpaUl,  by  return  mad, 

*"  "tffi"'*-  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester  N.  T. 


BONE  DUST. 

itrpHE  rHKAPEST  AND  BEST  MANFRE  IN  THE 
1  WOULD''— <.-nn»lanilv  on  hand,  in  largo  or  small  quanti- 
ties wrn-anled  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  made  from  /rfn/i 
bonnd  eathered  troxn  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  1  rice 
IVom  tl.^to$20  p.-r  tun,  according  to  fln«>n^«s-    Qlf^l'L'^'^^''*' 

Je«68-ly  Bo»  *>T*»  !'««'»«•»«''  ^-  ^' 


THE  I^JtiW  YOKK 

WEEKLY    HERALD 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPEI 


The  proprietor  and  editor  now  devotes  especial  attention  to . 
the  departments  of  the  Wkekly  Hkrald,  and  in 

NEWS,  FINANCIAL  REPORTS,  ' 

LITERATURE,  CATTLE     MARKET     Rll 

FASHION,  PORTS, 

WAR  MAPS,  HORSE      MARKET      R] 

AGRICULTURE,  PORTS, 

THE  .MECHANIC  ARTS,      BUSINESS  REPORTS, 

SPORTING  MATTERS,        EDITORIALS, 

POETRY, 
And  all  other  essentials  of  a  flrsi-class  'newspaper.    It  will , 
found  unsurpassed. 


The  Weekly  Herald  has  the  advantages  of  all  thefacili' 
or  the  New  Yokk  Daily  Ueralu, 

Which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  newspaper  in 
country.  For  instance,  the  Tp.inuNE,  through  its  niunaf 
edilor,"makes  the  following  admission  in  a  letter  to  one  of  its( 
reporters : 

Office  op  the  Tkibcnb, 
New  York,  April  28lh,  1S62. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 


TJte  curioxity  and  anrict)/  ahout  Yorltoiim  is  fcrerith.  i 
tlifi  puVlic  lik'-'the }j<tpf-r  htsl  that  is  ii/iiai/s  fjivinri  somtlJi 
Jf  there  M  ffi'.so/»(</vN<  •'I'HING  to  writ,',  ahout,  drvpii  line 
irii  m,'  that  '/'Ao'HERALD  is  CONSTANTLY  AHEAD 
US  v:ith  \ofki(yicn  news.  Thfi  battle  of  iJt/'.  \Wi  we  were  t 
pelled  to  copy  from  it.  Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  H.  6A-: 


1.  All  the  News  of  the  Week,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Milit 
Political  and  .-^ocinl,  furnii'hed  by  its  corps  of  Reporters,  Cc 
spondc-nts  and  Contributors. 

2.  Edit<jrial3  grave  and  gay.  lively  and  severe,  commi'n 
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TffE   TIME   OF  SOWING    WHEAT. 


Egbert  J.  Swan,  Esq.,  whose  thorongbly  under- 
ramed  and  beautiful  farm  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  we 
ave  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Genesee  Farmer^ 
'rites  us: 

"Early  sown  wheat  looks  bad  owing  to  the 
ivages  of  the  Hessian  fly  last  fall;  late  sown 
heat  (not  too  late)  looks  excellent.  ' 
There  is  much  in  these  few  lines  which  merits 
le  attention  of  "our  wheat  growers.  If  we  sow 
xly,  we  run  increased  risk  of  injury  from  the 
essian  fly;  if  we  sow  late,  there  is  increased  dan- 
T  of  damage  from  the  midge.  To  hit  the  exact 
316— to  strike  the  happy  medium — requires  great 
:Deriecce  and  close  observation.  Probably  no 
irticular  date  can  be  given  that  would  be  best  at 
1  seasons.  Much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
gather,  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  &o.  On  this 
lint  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spearing,  given  in 
other  column,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
inks  that  in  England  wheat  should  not  be  sown 
I  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to  50°. 
)w  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  this  country 
•:  have  no  means  of  judging.  The  winters  in 
gland  are  far  less  severe  than  in  this  country, 
d  it  is  not  so  essential  to  sow  early.  Mr.  Spear- 
}'s  remarks  have  already  given  rise  to  some  dis-' 
ssion  on  this  point,  and  the  Marh  Lane  Express 
s: 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  early  sown 
eats  commonly  yield  the  best,  and  are  the  least 
)cted  by  the  changes  of  temperature.  Before 
I  turnip  husbandry  was  introduced,  and  the 
eat  was  sown  on  the  bare  fallow,  early  sowing 
s  the  rule,  and  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
profit  was  the  feeding  of  sheep  upon  it  in  the  au- 
iin,  which  was  estimated  at  an  average  value  of 
per  acre,  or  five  sheep  for  four  weeks  per  acre 
)ne  shilling  per  week  each.  And  if  we  are  to 
ieve  such  writers  as  Miller,  and  some  others  in 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
duce  of  those  early  sown  wheats  was  at  least  as 
d  as  is  obtained  by  the  present  sy^em.  We,  of 
rse,  are  not  advocating  a  return  to  the  ancient 
;em  of  husbandry,  but  it  is  a  question  that  wiU 


admit  of  much  controversy,  whether,  where  possi- 
ble, it  would  not  be  desirable  to  get  the  wheat 
into  the  ground  at  least  during  the  first  week  in 
September,  by  which  it  would  be  enabled  to  become 
well  rooted  to.'endure  the  winter's  frosts,  apd,  above, 
all,  to  avoid  the  root-fall,  to  which  later  sown 
wheats  are  peculiarly  liable,  from  the  roots  not 
having  taken  a  sufficiently  firm  hold  of  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  away  and  leaving 
them  bare  when  the  March  winds  succeed  to  the 
frosts  of  winter.  ■ 

John  Johnston,  who  is  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Swan, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Country  Gentleman, 
confirms  the  truth  of  Mr,  Swan's  observations, 
and  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  derived  from 
his  long  experience.    He  says : 

I  notice  there  is  much  poor  wheat  around  here. 
True,  there  are  some  fields  that  are  good,  but  I  fear 
there  are  more  bad.     I  wrote  you   last  autumn 
that  I  thought  mine  was  ruined  by   the  so-called 
Hessian  fly ;  it  is  a  total  failure,  and  all  owing  to 
too  early  sowing.    I  sowed  the  5th  and  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  many  sowed  earlier.     I   knew   better 
than  to  sow  so  early,  as  I  had  had  failures  before 
from  early  sowing.     For  a  few  years  after  I  came 
here,  I  began  sowing  when  my  neighbors  did,  but 
as  I  then  did  the  plowing  and  sowing  myself,  I  was 
often  late  in  finishing,  and  I  saw  the  wheat  I  sowed 
from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  September  was  al- 
most always  the  best  crop.    In  1831  I  had  quite  a 
loss  by  this  same  fly,  and  then  determined  to  get 
all  my  land  ready,  and  not  commence  sowing  until 
the  20th  of  September,  or  thereabout.     I  continued 
that  course  for  about  20  years,  and  had  almost  no 
failures,  with  the  exception   of  1844.     In  Septem- 
ber of  1848,  as  1  intended  going  to  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Show  at  Rochester,  I  sowed  early,  in 
order  to  sow  my  wheat  before  I  went,  and  in  conse- 
quence lost  at  least  half  my  crop  of  80  acres.  Some 
time  after  the  midge  commenced  to  destroy  the 
wheat  crops  along  here,  people  got  almost  crazy  to 
have  their  wheat  early  sown ;  some,  indeed  many, 
sowing  in  August ;  but  I  never  began  earlier  than 
the  11th  or  12tb  of  September,  and  had  no  fail- 
ures. 

I  have  proof  positive  that  if  I  had  sown  about 
the  20th  of  last  September,  I  would  have  had  fine 
looking  wheat  now.  By  some  imperfection  in  the 
drill,  it  missed  dropping  from  one  spout  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  for  several  times;  these  rows  • 
I  had  drilled  over  about  the  20th,  or  a  little  later. 
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Now  these  rotes  areas  healthy  loohing wheat  as  any 
man  can  wish  to  see,  while  the  other  is  worthless.  If 
fanners  will  take  heed  to  what  I  have  written,  it 
will  ilo  many  more  good  than  the  loss  of  13  acres 
of  wheat  will  harm  me,  although  I  fully  expected 
500  bushels  when  I  sowed  it.  It  is  folly  sow- 
ing so  early.  1  never  knew  one  day  difference 
in°coining  in  ear,  or  of  ripening, /ront  that  sowed 
en  the  12th  or  25th  of  September,  if  the  condition 
of  the  land  wasegiMl;&n<i  I  have  no  doubt  if 
farmers  generally  will  make  notes  of  their  sowing, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  different  fields,  they  will 
find  what  I  say  is  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson  adds  "  those  who  sow  the  end  of 
September,  and  in  October,  should  sow  more  seed  to 
the  acre  than  those  sowing  earlier." 

So  far  as  the  Hessian  fly  is  concerned,  there  can 
b«  no  doubt  that  early  sowing  greatly  increases  the 
risk  of  injury.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  tho 
young  leaves  early  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  wheat 
is  sown  late,  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  till 
the  season  of  the  fly  is  passed.  But  of  late  years 
the  midge  has  proved  so  much  more  injurious  than 
the  Hessian  fly,  that  farmers,  in  their  laudable  ef- 
forts to  get  the  wheat  into  flower  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  midge  flies  in  the  summer,  have 
forgotten  the  Hessian  fly,  and  sown  too  early. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  experienced  cor- 
respondents. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, in  the  Natural  History  of  New  TorTc-,  the  re- 
cords of  an  extended  observation  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil,  by  Prof.  Emmons  and  others  in 
this  State.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  soil  was  ascer- 
tained three  times  a  day,  at  4  inches  and  9  inches 
below  the  surface,  on  grass  land  and  on  bare 
ground,  each  day  for  several  months.  We  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  from  the  observations, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  for  diff"erent 
months,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  4  inches 
and  9  inches  below  the  surface,  and  present  there- 
suit  in  tlie  following  table: 

TitbU  shoifiiHf  th4  Temperature  of  the   Soil  at  4.  and  ^ 
inchetdeep,  in  different  month*  of  the  year 


last  week  58  °  .  The  first  week  in  October  it  wa 
55  ® ;  the  second  week  53  ° ;  the  third  week  52  ° 
and  the  fourth  week  48  ®  . 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Spbabing,  that  whea 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  temperature  of  th-< 
soil  is  reduced  to  50  ® ,  would  require  that  w 
should  not  sow  wheat  till  the  last  week  of  Octobei 
This  may  answer  in  England  (and  we  have  seen  ther 
excellent  wheat  that  was  not  sown  till  tlie  middle  o 
Noveinber),  but  such  a  practice  would  not  answe 
in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  very  important  t 
ascertain  at  what  temperature  of  the  soil  it  is  bes 
to  sow  wheat.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  mad 
any  observations  on  this  point,  we  should  b©  gla 
to  hear  from  them.  * 


WHEBE  SHALL  THE  FAIR  BE  HELD! 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  naked  land,  9  inches  below  the 
surface,  X\\^  first  week  in  September,  was  67i  '  ;  the 
aeoond  week  63  =  ;  the  third  week  58  ®  ;  and  the 


EvEBT  year  in  this  State,  and  doubtless  in  othi 
States,  there  is  considerable  discussion  at  tlie  annu 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  as  to  whei 
the  State  Fair  shall  be  held.  The  Managers  of  tl 
Society,  naturally  enough,  desire  to  hold  the  Fa 
in  a  populous  neighborhood,  where  there  will  be 
large  local  attendance,  and  where  the  receipts  fro 
visitors,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  tl 
highest.  There  are  comparatively  few  such  plao 
in  this  State,  and  if  the  Society  decides  to  exclw 
less  populous  places,  the  Fair  will  return  to  tl 
larger  cities  at  very  short  intervals. 

There  lias  been  an  effort  in  this  State  tor  sor 
years  to  induce  our  Agricultural  Society  to  ho 
its  Annual  Fairs  successively  at  three  or  four  ■ 
the  principal  cities  along  the  Central  Railroaii 
and  there  are  some  good  reasons  in  favor  of  sucl 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  tl, 
object  of  the  Society  should  not  be  to  hold  tl 
Fairs  in  places  where  it  can  secure  the  largest  il 
ceipts,  but  rather  where  it  can  be  of  most  benei 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State;  and  it  i 
urged  that  in  sections  where  the  Fairs  are  nevi 
held,  the  majority  of  farmers  and  their  familes  a 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  one 
our  great  agricultural  gatherings.  The  Fairs,  it 
thought,  should  therefore  be  occasionally  tak 
into  such  neighborhoods.  The  Society,  howev(| 
is  not  rich,  and  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  run  ; 
risk  of  loss  from  holding  the  Fair  in  such  plat- 
We  believe  the  Society  is  sincerely  desirous 
holding  the  Fairs  where  they  will  do  the  in< 
good  ;  byt  niany  things  have  to  be  taken  into  oo 
sideration,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decisio 
do  not  always  please  the  friends  of  the  Society 
all  sections  of  the  State. 
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It  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  we  are  not 
lone  in  finding  it  difficult  always  to  locate  the 
^ir  in  the  best  places.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
ociety  of  England  adopts  the  itenerant  plan  of 
aiding  Fairs  pursued  in  this  State.  There,  as 
are,  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Society 
I  permanently  locate  the  Fairs  at  one  or  two 
aces,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Other  things 
ling  equal,  the  Society  endeavors  to  select  places 
here  the  Fair  has  never  before  been  held,  or  at 
Qg  intervals.     It  appears  from  the  last  number 

the  Loudon  Agricultural  Gazette  that  the  same 
lestions  have  to  be  considered,  even  in  a  country 

densely  populated  as  England,  as  arise  in  this 
ate.    The  Gazette  says : 

"On  Wednesday  next  the  choice  of  the  Agri- 
Itural  Society  will  be  declared,  of  Newcastle, 
irhngton  and  Durham,  which  is  to  be  the  scene 
the  great  Country  Meeting  in  1864.     The  coin- 
ttee  of  the  Council  appointed  to  examine  the 
ialities  made  their  examination  last  week  and 
iir  report   will   no  doubt  decide   tliis    matter, 
ere  is  of  course  a  natural  desire   tliat    fresli 
)und  should  every  year  be  selected,  and  that 
len  two  towns  come  into  competition  for  a  vi*it 
■  new  one  should  be  chosen.     Unfortunately  the 
vns  named  above  compete  on  terms  which  are 
lerwise  exceedingly  unequal.     And  the  railway 
iomniodation,  the  house  accommodation,  tiie  ac- 
nmodation  for  implement  trials  and  for  live  stock 
libition,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  town  which 
1  already  received  the  annual  visit  of  the  Society, 
wcastle,  which  was  visited  sixteen  or  seventeen 
rs  ago,  has  three  railways  from  Scotland,  which 
uld,  no  doubt,  send  many  competitors  and  many 
tors;  and  it  has  also  direct  railway  communi- 
lon   with   the  south.      A   show  ground  — the 
lous  Town  Moor,  of  1400  acres  — is  placed  at 
disposal  of  the  Society  free  of  charge,  with  a 
way  station  adjoining;    and  tlie    trial  ground 
small  implements  is  also  close  by.     The  popula- 
i  of  Newcastle  with  Gateshead  is  over  100,000 

they  possess  many  hundred  hotels,  inns' and 
ring-houses,  and  capital  river  transit,  besides 
r  railway  accommodation.  Darlington  and 
■ham,  either  of  which  the  Society  might  wish 
■isit,  can  not  afford  adequate  lodging  room  for 
tors,  and  do  not  provide  a  local  population  large 

IKrh  tn  fill  tha  TTo^.ln  -^Xt-u  .•.:<._.'  ° 
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agh  to  fill  the  yards  with  visitors. 
Every  other  year  of  late  the  Society  has  lost  a 
e  sum  by  Its  show.  Its  funds  are  not  in  a  po- 
'n  to  risk  another  deficit  of  this  kind.  The 
hty  which  provides  the  largest  local  popula- 

18  to  be  preferred  on  this  ground,  even  though 
rivals  have  the  powerful  plea  in  their  behalf 

they  have  never  yet  received  a  visit  from  the 
ety. 

nee  the  above  was  written  we  learn  that  it 
been  decided  to  hold  the  Fair  at  Nkwoastlk- 
«-Tyne. 


ilbof'Ethax  Allen.— The  celebrated  race- 
e  Ethan  Allen"  has  been  sold  to  Frank 
LEB,  of  ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  $16  000 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  London,  or 
Central  Farmer's  Club,  Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  of 
Moulsford,  Wallingford,  delivered  a  lecture  "On 
the  Effect  of  Temperature  on  Cultivation,  from 
Observations  of  the  Three  Past  Seasons." 

The  science  of  meteorology  has  been  profoundly 
studied   in  America.     The  Smithsonian   Institute 
has  for  many  years  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  observations  in  regard  to  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  prevailing  winds,  &c.,  have 
been  made  and  recorded  in  all  sections  of  our  widely 
extended    country.     But    in    regard  to  the   tem- 
perature of  the  soil  we  have  but  few  recorded  ob- 
servations.   The  subject  has  not  received,  either 
here  or  in  Europe,  the  attention  that  its  importance 
merits.     Within  the  last  few  years  the  French  and 
English  horticultural  journals  have  had   consider- 
able to  say  about  "  Geothermal  Culture,"  and  some 
remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by  artificially 
heating  the  soil.     In  ground  heated  by  hot   water 
pipes,  tender  annuals  and  green-house  plants  have 
been  found  to  flourish  as  well  as  those  which  were 
covered  with  glass.    If  the  soil  is  warm,  the  sap 
in  the  plant  will  be  warm  also ;  and   as   the   pores 
of  the  leaves  close  during  cold  nights,  the  plant  can 
withstand  considerable  cold,  without  injury— just 
as  the  warm  blood  of  animals  enables  them  to  re- 
sist cold. 

Gardeners  have  long  known  the  importance  of 
"  bottom  heat,"  and  the  use  of  fermenting  manure 
is  well  understood.  An  increase  of  one  or  two  de- 
grees in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  during  the 
spring,  is  of  great  importance.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  underdraining  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  removal  of  water  from  benonth  renders  the 
surface  dryer,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  instead  of  being  expended  in  evapor- 
ating the  water. 

Though  our  climate  is  very  dissimilar  from  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  though  the  exact  figures  are 
not  applicable  to  this  country,  yet  the  following 
extracts  from  Mr.  Speaking's  address  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  intelligent  farmers.  Mr.*  S. 
said : 

When  we  look  around  us  in  the  spring  and  ad- 
mire the  works  of  Nature,  we  can  not  but  feel  that 
all  is  governed  by  a  law  which  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  time,  but  rather  by  heat  or  temperature ; 
and  it  will  be  my  business  here  to  show  that  the 
more  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  study  these  laws, 
the  less  frequent  will  mistakes  be  made  as  to  the 
time  of  planting,  «fec.,  and  the  more  certain  will  be 
the  results  of  their  labors.    If  I  may  be  allowed 
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to  use  so  mechanical  an  expression,  I  will   say  that 
our  trees  and  plants   are   to  the   earth   what   the 
temperature'  reaches  a  certain  height,  tiien  vegeta- 
safety-valve  is  to  the  engine:  when  tlie  pressure  or 
tion  opens— some  at  one    degree  of  heat,  some   at 
another,  but  all  and  each  in  beantit'ul  order,  and  in 
their  respective  places.     One  case  in  point  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  correctness  of  tliis  assertion. 
Take   the   apple   tree,  which  bursts  into  blossom 
•when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  reaches   52  or 
53  ®  .     Here  let  me  remark  tliat  wherever  degrees 
of  heat  or  temperature  are  spoken  of  in  tliis  paper, 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  referred  to.     In  1860  I  ob- 
served the  first  apple-blossom  on  the  Yth   of  May, 
on  which  day  the   temperature  of  the  earth  was 
54<=.     In  1862  I  observed  the  first  blossoms  just 
ready  to  burst  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  temperature 
of  the  eartli  being  5H  ® .     I   believe   they  would 
have  opened  in  a  day  or  two  had  the  temperature 
risen,  but  tlie  weather  suddenly  changing,  it  grad- 
ual! v.receded  to  46  ®  on  the  i7th.     The  blossoms 
were  kept  in  this  state  of  suspended  animation  for 
21    days.     When  the    temperature  of   the    earth 
reached  52  ^  on  the  25th  they  then  came  out.    The 
trees  produced  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  but  they 
were  not  fine,  and  did  not  keep.     I  believe  this  ac- 
counts for  tiie  crop  of  apples  being  so   partial   last 
year.     In  tl)ose  localities  where  tliey  were  farther 
a.lvanced  on  the  4th  of  April  than  mine,.!  think 
there  were  none  (except  on  those  blossoms   in   (he 
most  sheltered  part  of  the  trees);  but  in  those  dis- 
tricts jnore  backward,  I  believe  the   crop  to  have 
been  large  and  fine. 

I  have  for  some  years  taken  trouble  in  ascertain- 
ing at  what  ten)perature  different  plants  came  into 
blossom ;  but  I  was  led  to  keep  a  regular  record 
from  a  simple  fact,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  relate:  In  front  of  my  house  is  a 
fine  horse-chestnut  tree,  which,  from  yearly  coming 
into  flower  several  days  earlier  than  any  other  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  same  level,  appeared 
to  be  quite  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
perplexed  me  much,  until  I  accidentally  discovered 
an  old  well,  about  15  yards  from  its  base.  On 
clearing  it  out,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  apump, 
it  was  found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  small  fibrous 
roots  from  the  tree,  to  within  7  or  8  feet  of  the 
surface.  Tliese  were  all  removed,  and  ever  since 
the  tree  has  come  out  later,  and  about  the  same 
time  as  others  in  the  neighborhood,  and  now  bears 
fruit,  wliich  it  had  never  done  before.  The  differ- 
ence of  4=  in  the  temperature  of  this  well  at  18 
feet  deep,  and  the  soil  atl  foot  deep,  quite  explains 
it8  being  earlier  in  flower. 

It  is  said  that  summers  with  a  temperature  of 
63  =>  are  the  most  congenial  to  the  produce  of  this 
country.  In  the  summer  of  1860  the  temperature 
of  hie  soil  reached  64  <^  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames.  This  being  a  very  early  district,  our 
wheat  ri[.ened  well,  and  we  had  a  fair  average  crop 
of  good  quality.  But  I  went  over  much  land 
where  the  temperature  never  reached  62^;  here 
the  wheat  was  by  no  means  good,  either  in  quant- 
ity or  quality.  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
Ptrong  land,  in  high  and  cold  situations,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  never  reached  60°;  and  it 
)*  needless  to  say  that  here  the  wheat  was  miserably 
bad,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  ever  ripened  at 
all,  Vor  when  cut  in  a  withered  state  it   was  still 


green.  If,  therefore,  wheat  will  ripen  at  64^  ,  and 
not  under  60  ° ,  I  think  we  must  all  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  deep  drainage  on  cold  lands ; 
for  I  have  observed  tliat  where  land  has  been  thus 
drained,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  2  or 
3  ^ ,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  cold, 
wet  seasons,  besides  bringing  the  harvest  some- 
what earlier.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the  pre- 
cise maximum  temperature  under  which  our  crops 
will  flourish,  but  there  is  abundant  information  on 
the  subject  to  satisfy  us  that  wheat  thrives  better 
where  the  Tnean  summer  temperature  is  10  or  12  - 
higher  than  ours. 

I  will  now  remark  on  the  crops  which  most  af- 
fect the  farmer,  and  speak  first  of  the  wheat  plant. 
There  seems  to  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  tc 
the  best  or  proper  season  of  planting;  many   con- 
tend that  on  poor  land  it  is  desirable  to  begin  sow 
ing  by  new  Michaelmas  Day,  others  as  early  in  Oc 
tober  as  possible,  while  only  a  few  think  Kovem 
ber  soon  enough.     The  result  of  ray   observation; 
is,  that  it  it  is  not  a  question  of  time.     I  do  no 
think  it  is  safe  to  plant  wheat  in  the   autnmn  nnti 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  reduced  to   50  ^ 
which  is  seldom,   if  ever,  the  case  until   the  las 
week  in  October  on  warm  soils,  and  the  middle  o 
October  on   cold   and  more  backward    ones.     I 
1860  mine  was  reduced  to  50  ^  on  the  30th  of  Octo 
ber;  in  18G1,  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  m  186S 
on  the  1st  of  ^STovember.     If  wheat  is  sown  befor 
the  temperature  is  suflficiently  reduced,  it  does  nc 
remain  long  enough  in  the   ground   to  take  goo 
root,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  good  crop  of  whes 
grow  from  seed  that  came  up  in  less  than  80  day; 
In   1860,  wheat  drilled   on   the  26th   of  Octobe 
came  up  on   the  28th  of  November,  lying  32  da\ 
in  the  ground,  and  took  1,426  -  of  heat,  at  a  dail 
average  of  44  =  .     In  1862,  that  which  was  drille 
on  the  30th  of  October  came  up  on  the  1st  of  D< 
cember,  lying   31  days  in   the  ground,  and  too 
1379=^    of  heat,    at  a    daily    average    of   44i"= 
Another  disadvantage  arises   from   sowing  whe 
the  temperature  is  too  high  :  weeds   vegetate   thi 
could  not  at  an  earlier  period,  and  if  not  imposs 
ble  are  certainly  very  difficult  to   eradicate.     Tl 
first  thing  the  young  wheat  plant   has  to  conten 
with  is  the  winter  season.     Under  most  circun 
stances  I  think  we  may   safely  say  that,  from    i 
hardiness,  the  severity  of  the  winter  season   is   ( 
but  little  consequence,  provided  the  seed  was  sow 
sufficiently  late  so  as   not   to  become  too  gay   ( 
winter  i)roud.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  whej 
under  propitious  circumstances  never  recovers 
check  thus  received,  but  I  think  you  will  all  agre 
with  me  that  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoi 
subjecting  it  to  such  a  test.     The  plant  commenc< 
its  growth  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  temperatni 
of  the  soil  reaches  43  or  44°.     In  1860  I  fir 
perceived  the  wheat  begin  to  grow  on  the  28th  ( 
March,  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  44  = 
It  was  145  days  to  the  20  of  August  before  it  wi 
ripe,  from  wliich  we  must  deduct  12  days  whe 
the  temperature  was  below  42  °  (when  wheat  ca 
not  grow  or  progress");  this  leaves  133  days  for 
to  m.Hturein.     In  1861,  I  noticed  the  wheat  begi 
to  grow  on  the  24  of  March,  when  the  temperatu? 
was  43  ° ,  and  it  was  130  days  to  the  2d  of  Augu. 
before  it  was  ripe.     T!ie  temperature  was  not  one 
below  42®,  80  that  there  was  no  deduction  tobemaci 
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from  the  130  days.     la.  1862,  the   temperature  of 
the  soil  reached  43  ®  on  the  11th,  12th   and   13th 
of  January.     It   then  receded  for   17   days,  after 
wiiich  it  gradually  increased  for   five   days,  reach- 
ing 46  -  OB  tlie  4th  of  February.     It  ranged  from 
39  to  46  ^    again  up  to  t.lie  11th  of  March;  so  that 
the  wheat  was  constantly  growing  above   ground 
the  whole  of  the  spring;  consequently   it  did  not 
take  good  or  deep  root  in   the   soil,  and   was   not 
likely  to  produce  a  heavy  or  even  an  average  crop. 
The  weather  in  March  is  of  the  utmost,  or  I  may 
say  vital,  importance  to  the  wheat   plant.     As  the 
land  becomes  dry  in  March,  the   roots  keep  pen- 
etrating deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  to   obtain 
moisture,  and  by  so  doing  ample  provision  is  made 
for  the  plant  to  extract  that  nourishment  and  sup- 
port which  is  necessary  for  its  future  well-being 
and   development.     But  on  the  contrary,   if  we 
have  much  wet  in  March,  accompanied,  as  it  gen- 
eriilly  is,  by  a  high   temperature,  then  the   plants 
grow  above  ground,  and  the  roots  being  well   sup- 
plied with  moisture  on  the  surface  are  not  induced 
to  penetrate  sufficiently  into  the  soil   so   as  to  be 
able,  at  the  required  time,  to  draw  that  amount  of 
nourishment  from  the  land  which  alone  can  enable 
it  to  produce  a  heavy  crop.     Nor  would  it  be  able 
to  do  so  if  the  summer  afterwards  should  prove  to 
be  more  than  usually  dry  and  propitious.     The 
amount  of    rain-fall  for  March,    18GI,   was   2.06 
inches  ;  for  March,  1862,  was  4.29   inches;  and  for 
March,  1863,  only   .63   inchd^.     The  nejt  critical 
period  through  which  wheat  has  to   pass,  iS  from 
the  time  of  its  coming  into  ear  to  the  time  when 
the  bldsf^om  is  fully  set.     At  this  time  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  is  of  more  importance  than  at  any 
other  stage  of  its  growth.     Extreme   heat    is   not 
desirable,  but  a  medium  temperature,  with  the  least 
possible  daily  range:   for   I   have  never  observed 
red   gum,    rust    or  mildew  to   any  extent,  unless 
til  ere  had  been  a  difference  of  from  32  to  SS*^  between 
the  mean  maximum  or  heat  of  the  day,    and  the 
mean  minimum  or  cold  at  night ;  and  it  prevails  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  Justin  proportion  as   the 
range  of  temperatui'e  increases  or  diminishes.     I 
have  known  wheat  to  vary   from  49  to   70  days 
from  the  time  of  its  coming  into  ear,  to   the   time 
it   was  ready   for  the  sickle,    according    to    the 
amount  of  heat,  as  it  requires  fi-om  3,000  to  3,500  ® 
to  mature  it.     In  1860,  the  wheat  wliich  came  into 
ear  on  the  12th  of  June  took  69  days  to  ripen,  and 
lrl9l  ^  of  heat,  from  which  we  must  deduct  562  ^ , 
For  10  days  when  the  temperature  was  below  58  ®  ; 
this  leaves  3,629  '  for  the  59  days,  at  an   average 
3f  61i® .     The  greatest  heat  the  soil  reached  this 
reason  was  64  "^  on   the   14th   and    15th  of  July, 
ifter  which  time  the  earth  gradually  lost  its   heat, 
[n  1861,  wheat  which  came  into  ear  on  the  oth  of 
June  took  55  days  to  ripon,  and   3,506  '^    cf  heat, 
Tora  which  deduct  281  °  for  five  days  when  the 
;emperafure  was  below  58  °  ;  this  leaves  3,325'= 
"or  5,0  days,  at  an  average  of  64^  ®  .     The  greatest 
leat  the  soil  reached   this  year   was   67  °  on  the 
!Otli  of  June,  and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August. 
n  1862,  wheat  which  came  into  ear  on  the  9th  of 
une,  took  3,406='  of  heat,  and  56  days,  at  an  av- 
rage  of  61^=.     The  highest   temperature  of  the 
oil  was  64 '^  on  the   30th  of  July,    where'  it  re- 
lained  for  seven   days.     It  only   reached    64® 
nc^more  this  year,  viz.,  on  the  29th  of  August.     , 


INDIAN  CORN  FOE  FODDER  IN  FRANCE. 
GusTAVus  Harmoir,  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Valenciennes,  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  Indian  corn  as  a  soiling  crop.  The  vari- 
ety used  was  the  "  Giant  Maize  of  Caraqua."  Mr. 
Harmoir  says : 

The  luxurious  vegetation  to  which  this  plant  at- 
tains defies  description.  I  can  not  recount  my  en- 
thusiasm, but  my  wonder  may  be  imagined  when, 
after  only  a  few  weeks'  vegetation,  I  saw  before 
me  stems  from  three  to  four  yards  high,  with  num- 
berless large  leaves,  calling  to  mind,  under  the  fogs 
of  the  north,  the  hot  regions  of  the  tropics. 

The  seed  was  drilled,  May  31st,  In  rows  about  3 
feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the  drill.  By  the  20th 
of  June  the  plants  were  over  6  feet  high.  He 
commenced  cutting  a  portion  of  the  crop  at  this 
time^  and  the  yield  "exceeded  6,000  kilogrammes 
to  the  are."  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  over 
260  tuns  jjer  acre!  By  the  15th  of  August  the 
stalks  were  14  feet  high,  and  the  yield  was  over  450 
tuns  per  acre! 

Mr.  Harmoir  further  says :  "  For  several  years 
I  have  been  enabled  to  test  the  eminently  nutritive 
qualities  of  corn  fodder,  and  its  incontestable  su- 
periority to  sorgho.  The  animals  consume  this 
food  with  avidity,  and  never  seem  to  tire  of  it."' 


,  The  Mule. — A  correspondent  of  the  Wise&,}mn 
Farmer  suras  up  the  merits  of  the  mule  as  oompared 
with  the  horse,  as  follows: 

1.  He  is  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  raised 
than  his  cousin,  the  horse.  2.  He  eats  but  little 
more  than  half  as  much  when  matured.  3.  He 
is  satisfied  with  and  thrives  upon  a  coarser  and 
less  expensive  kind  of  provender.  4.  It  costs 
less  to  keep  him  in  harness  and  in  shoes.  5.  He 
is  proportionately  stronger.  6.  He  i^  very  much 
tougher.  '7.  '  He  is  less  liable  to  disease.  8.  He 
has  more  sense  and  dooility.  9.  He  is  better 
adapted  to  some  important  kinds  of  work.  10.  He 
is  a  true  puller,  and,  when  loaded,  a  quicker  travel- 
ler. 11.  Be  sells  for  a  better  price.  12.  He 
lives  more  than  twice  as  long.  13.*  He  is  better 
looking!  [No  accounting  for  taste.]  14.  In 
nothing  but  fieetness  is  he  excelled  by  the  horse. 


Buckwheat  as  ax  Exterminator. — The  fol- 
lowing is  "going  the  rounds,"  uncredited ;  "  Buck- 
wheat, when  sown  on  rich  ground,  will  kill  grass 
effectually.  It  rau'st  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  grnss 
is  plowed.  In  such  case,  a  inyf  croj)s  will  even  ex- 
terminate quack.  Buckwheat  seems  to  be  poison 
toother  plants;  and  it  is  even  known  to  destroy  in- 
sects. It  does  this  probably  by  destroying  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  and  herbs  upon  which  they 
feed.  No  insect  ever  touches  buckwheat  in  the 
ground."  i 
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BUILDINGS  SUITABLE  FDR  A  LABGE  AMD    SMALL 


F.  M,  MATTESONy  of  Middleville,  Mich.,  furnishes 
as  the  following  article  on  this  important  subject: 

What  bulklings  are  suitable  for  a  farm,  however 
large  or  small,  is  not  a  subject  of  minor  importance. 
They  are  indispensable  to  the  i)reservation  and  se- 
curity of  the  products,  stock,  and  implements  of- 
the  farm,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  oc- 
cupants. '  The  following  are  my  views  of  buildings 
suitable  for  a  large  or  small  farm  j 

Tlie  first,  and  most  important  of  these,  is  the 
dwelling-house:  the  first,  because  it  must  needs  be 
the  residence  of  tlie  farmer,  while  all  out-buildings 
are  being  erected ;  the  most  important,  b«cau«e  the 
healtli  and  convenience  of  its  occupants  should  be 
regarded  first.  ^      ■  j.    3 

As  it  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter  into  de- 
tails in  giving  a  description  of  a  house,  I  shall  only 
advnnce  some  general  ideas  in  regard  to  it. 

The  house  may  be  built  of  such  material  as  the 
owner  may  choose ;  but  in  all  cases  a  cellar  and 
stf)ne  wail  should  be  considered  indispensable. 
Then  you  have  a  foundation  for  stone,  brick,  wood 
or  gravel  wall.  The  cellar  should  be  divided  by 
otone  or  brick  walls,  into  as  many  rooms  as  the 
farmer  mav  want  for  milk,  butter,  fruit,  roots,  veg- 
etables, tfec.  An  ice-house  may  be  so  constructed 
in  connection  with  a  cellar,  as  to  be  of  great  utility 
in  making  good  butter  in  warm  weather,  and  stor- 
ing butter,  preserves,  fruit,  vegetable.",  &c.  The 
house  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
a  large  family,  with  additional  rooms  for  laborers, 
&c  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm.  A  farmer's 
dwelling  should  contain  at  least  a  parlor,  dining  or, 
living  room,  cook-room,  two  large  bed-rooms,  a 
pantry,  store-room  and  closet  on  the  first  floor. 
The  walls  should  be  high,  and  the  three  first  rooms 
mentioned  not  less  than  16  feet  square.  Such  a 
house  when  finished,  with  chamber  room  in  pro- 
portion, will  afford  room  for  a  large  family.  I 
would  recommend    building  as  nearly  square  as 

^°A  wo'od-honse  should  be  considered  indispensa- 
'ble  in  connection  with  a  farmer's  dwelling,  while 
adjacent  thereto  the  water-closets  should  be  Buita- 

Ibly  arranged.  ,  •.      -c  j  v 

I  will  here  leave  the  house  and  its  ottices,  and  Ui- 

irect  your  attention  to  the  barn.  The  size  of  a 
barn  for  a  large  farm  may  be  50x86  feet;  hight, 
20  feet  It  should  be  placed  upon  a  stone  wall. 
The  main  floor,  U  feet  wide,  dividing  it  in  the  cen- 

•ter  leavea  an  equal  division  each  side,  36xoO  feet; 

•  divide  each  of  these  in  the  center  again  and  you 
l«Rve  a  bay  18x50  feet  each  side  of  the  floor.     In 

•the  end  of  one  of  these  build,  a  granary,  18x18 

•feet,   8  feet  between  joints.     Directly  under    the 

; granary  may  be  a  root-cellar.  The  remaining 
18x50  feet  at  each  end  may  be  finished  oflt  for 
stables,  as  follows:  8  feet  high,  passage  between 
llie  bay  and  manger;  5  feet  wide,  with  door  at 
each  end,  and  door  to  enter  cellar-way,  between 
bay  and  granery;  stalls  5  feet  wide,  including  par- 
titions. ,  .     »l    •       t  1U 

Neat  cattle  should  be  well  secured  in  their  stalls. 
I  would  recommend  a  chain  and  strap,  with  buckle, 
for  each  stall.  A  suitable  stable  for  calves  may  be 
.arranged  in  any  of  these  divisions. 


There  should  be  two  or  more  doors  to  each- 
stable,  and  three  in  each  gable  end— one  above  the- 
main  beam  and  two  below — for  the  admission  of 
hay  from  the  outside.  Doors  that  run  upon  a  track 
at  the  top  (railroad  dooi's)  are  much  better  than? 
those  hung  upon  hinges.  This  barn  should  be 
built  with  gambol  roof. 

Sheds  should  be  built  with  a  loft  for  bay.  I  op- 
po|e  anything  in  the  form  of  a  leantoor  shed  with- 
out a  chamber.  Bwild  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
stables  or  sheds  high.  A  load  of  hay  may  be 
dumped  from  the  horse-fork  into  the  gaible  end  of 
such  a  barn  as  I  have  described  with  ease. 

I  will  here  describe  sheds  suitable  for  a  large- 
farm.  Two  buildings,  each  30x30  feet,  16  feet 
high,  and  so  situated  that  they  will  face  each  other, 
the  inside  corner  of  each  j,vist  meeting  the  corner 
of  the  barn ;  ends,  back  and  front  above  the  base- 
ment closed  tight;  one  door  in  each  side  of  the 
loft ;  basement  8  feet  high,  with  large  door  in  the 
end  next  to  the  barn,  open  in  front.  These  sheds- 
will  afford  room  and  protection  for  a  large  stock 
of  cattle. 

A  sheep  barn  may  be  constructed  in  the  same 
way  as  one  of  the  above-described  sheds,  except 
tie  basement,  wliich  should  be  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  two  e(uial  parts.  Each  divi.sion  will  be 
15x30  feet.  These  should  be  inclosed  tight,  except 
a  door  10  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  of  the  wagon 
or  cart  while  hauling  out  the  manure.  These 
doors  should  be  short,  leaving  a  space  at  the  lower 
end  3  feet  high,  for  the  sheej)  to  pass  under.  These 
divisions  may  be  supplied  with  cribs  for  feeding  in 
bad  weather.  Yards  may  be  so  arranged  that  each 
division  will  accommodate  a  separate  flock. 

Horse  Barn. — A  horse  and  carriage  barn  should 
not  be  connected  with  other  barns.     A  good  and 
commodions  horse  barn  for  a  large  farm  may  be 
built  as  follows:   48x48  feet  on  the  ground,  20  feet 
hi<Th.     The  entrance  to  the  main  floor,  or  carriage 
room,  should  be  in  the  end  ;  the  floor  should  be  20 
feet  wide,  directly  through  the  center  of  the  barn, 
leaving  an  equal  division,  each  side,  14x48  feet. 
These  divisions  should  be  finished  for  stables,  ex- 
cept 14  feet  off  the  end  of  one  of  them  for  granery 
and  feed-room.     The  stables  should  be  9  feet  high, 
and  divided  into  stalls  6  feet  wide,  facing  the  car- 
riage room.  . ,        ,  ,  ,    ^ 
A  trough,  made  of  plank  1^  foot  wide  and  1  foot 
deep,  placed  3  feet  above  the  floor,  will  supply  the 
place  of  manger  and  feed-box.     The  horse  may  re- 
ceive his   hay  through   a  tube  or  box  made  of 
boards,  the  lower  end  resting  on  the  trough,  and 
the  upper  end  extending  through  the  floor  abovt 
to  the  loft,  where  the  hay  may  be  thrust  in  and 
drawn  out  by  the  horse  through  an  aperture  in  th( 
side  below.     Stables  shonld  be  well  ventilated  ant 
supplied  with  light  by  means  of  glazed  windows 
Each  stall  should  have  a  small  door  in  front,  abov< 
the  trough,  through  which  the  horse  may  receive 
his  feed  fi-om  the  main  floor.     The  carriage  roon 
should  be  12  feet  high.     There  shonld  be  an  aper 
tnre  over  the  center,  through  which  hay  may  h 
raised  to  the  loft,  and  there  should  be  a  passag 
from  the  main  floor  to  each    stable.     A  gambc 
roof  is  preferable  for  this  barn. 

A  corn  barn  and  hog  house  may  be  oonstnacte 
as  follows:  Size,  80x30  feet;  hight,  16  feet.  I 
may  be  divided  in  the  center  by  a  tight  wail,  ont 
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lalf  of  the  basement  being  used  for  corn  and  tlie 
itber  for  a  liog  liouse.  Tlie  cfini  house  should 
lave  a  solid  plank  floor,  and  a  10  feet  door  to  drive 
Q  with  a  wagon.  It  should  be  9  feet  high,  with  a 
rib  against  the  outside  wall  30  feet  long.  There 
hould  be  a  flight  of  stairs  in  tlie  end  opposite  the 
irge  door  leading  to  the  chamber  above.  This 
hamber  should  have  a  tight  floor,  with  an  aper- 
ire  in  the  center,  tlirougli  which  grain  or  other 
eavy  substances  may  be  raised  to  the  loft.  A 
•ap-door  to  close  it  will  make  all  tight.  This 
^lamber  may  be  used  for  a  granary  or  store-room, 
ad  should  be  supplied  with  bins  tor  tliat  purpose, 
he  hog  house  should  be  mad^e  into  three  divisions, 
iz. :  a  passage  3  feet  wide  along  the  side  next  the 
)m  house,  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
iddle  communicating  with  the  corn  house.  There 
lould  be  a  feeding  room  in  one  end  of  the  remain- 
g  division  150  leet  long,  and  a  sleeping  room  in 
e  remaining  10  feet.  The  basement  of  the  hog 
)U3e  may  be  6^  feet  high.  The  chamber  ov«r  the 
»g  house  may  be  used  for  a  store  room  for  farm- 
g  tools  and  iinplements» 

A  hen  house  may  be  large  or  small,  according  to 
e  amount  of  poultry  the  tarmer  wishes  to  keep, 
should  have  a  tight  floor,  and  b«  furnished  with 
les  for  roosts  and  boxes  for  nests  ,•  should  have  a 
or  to  enter  it,  and  a  svnall  slide-door  for  the  hens 
the  exclusion  of  vermin  when  closed. 
A  smoke-house  should  be  of  stone,  brick  or 
ivel  wall,  10x10  feet  and  9  feet  high.     The  roof 

door  should  be  lined  with  sheet-iron  or  zinc, 
'here  should  be  an  arch  in  tlie  side,  near  the 
>und,  where  the  fire  may  be  kindled  from  the 
tside,  the  smoke  being  ushered  in  through  a  flue 
m  the  arch." 

[solated  barns  for  the  storage  of  hay  may  oc- 
)y  such  locations  as  are  most  desirable. 
Buildings  for  a  Small  Fakm. — The  house  we 
1  pass  by,  as  its  limits,  as  described  above,  are 
/^ays  confined  to  the  wants  of  the  family.  The 
•n  may  be  of  the  same  size  as  above.  The  floor 
>■  and  stable,  across  one  end,  the  same.  The 
ement  of  the  division  at  the  opposite  end  may 
divided  by  a  partition  through  the  middle,  leav- 

two  equal  divisions,  each  18x25  feet.  One  of 
semay  be  open  on  one  side  for  a  shed  for  neat 
tie;  the  other  may  be  finished  for  sheep.  We 
V  have  a  barn,  stable,  shed  and  sheep  barn,  all 
ine  complete  body,  and  under  one  roof.     If  still 

room  is  needed,  leave  olf  that  division  now 
apied  for  a  stable,  and  make  the  stable  in  the 

that  has  the  grauery  in  one  end.     Your  barn 

then  be  50x68  feet. 

he  horse  barn  may  be  lessened  in  size  by  leav- 
ofF  the  stable,  and  4  feet  on  one  side ;  also,  14 

off  of  one  end,  leaving  the  barn  80x34  feet. 
he  corn  and  hog  houses  may  also  be  lessened 
ae  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  tarmer. 


CHINESE    AGRICULTURE. 


Thk  Rev.  Carl  Vogel,  a  returned  missionary 
from  China,  furnishes  the  Valley  Farmer  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
"We  make  a  fev?  extracts  : 


BKD8. — Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  on  your  cul- 
;ed  lands;  destroy  them  thoroughly,  for  one 
i  will  be  sufBcient  for  the  perpetuation  of  its 
,  and  will  foul  a  greater  extent  of  surface  than 
)e  cleansed  effectually  in  a  y-Qur.  Most  weeds 
J  good  articles  in  the  comp()st  heap,  and  when 
.for  this  purpose  may  be  made  to  pay  the  cost 
ithering  Ihem  from  the  fields  and  preparing 
for  manure. 


The  climate  of  China  is  much  like  our  own,  of 
I  the  same  latitude.     It  has  the  same  kind  of  rains. 
Iheir  land  being  more  mountainous  was  perhaps 
I  origmally  not  so  fertile  as  ours.     But  they    having 
on  an  area  of  about  three-quarters  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  a  population  variouslv  estimated 
between  three  and  four  hundred  millions,  can  not 
aflTord  to  destroy  tlie  fertility  of  their   soil,    they 
were  bound  by  necesity  to  retain  and  even  increase 
It,  and  they   did   it.     "For   unto   every    one  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance, 
but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  has."    With  them  nobody  tries 
to  cultivate  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  well  • 
there  is  very  little  temptation  to  do  it.  for  there  are 
not  many  great  land  owners,  as  with  us      Besides 
cultivating  their  land  well,  they  likewise  give  it  its 
lull  share  of  manure.     All  that    has   been   taken 
from  the  land  returns  as  much  as  possible  back  to 
It  again  in  one  form  or  the  other.     Tl-e  excreiuents 
of  men  and   animals,  old   leather,  hair,  horn   and 
bones,  etc.,  are  all  carefully  preserved  and  brought 
back   upon  their   farms.     We   know    that   in    all 
European  countries  they  manure  their  lands  with 
more  or  less  care,  but  in  all  a  great  part   of  the 
most  powerful  manure  is  wasted  ;  nowhere  but  in 
China,  and  perhaps  Japan,  are  they  so  careful  not 
'to  waste  what  may  serve  to  fertilize  their  fields  and 
in  no  other  country  bear  the  fields  so   enor^cns 
crops.     Their  land  is  as  with  us,  to  a  great  extent 
level,  but  where  it  is  undulating  and    hilly    they 
have  made  it  level  by  means  of  terraces.     It'  is  in- 
tersected in  every  direction  by  ditches  and  canals 
which  can  be  well  regulated  by  means  of  sluices' 
and  are  useful   to  drain  the  land    when   there  is 
abundance  of  water,  and  to  irrigate  it  in  times  of 
drouth.     And   above   all,   they    love   their   farms 
much  more  than  we   do— they  do  not  sell  their 
homesteads  to  every  one  who  offers  a  few  dollars' 
profit      On  a  certain  time  every  year  do  the  child- 
ren of  one   family   assemble  under   the   paternal 
roof  and  on   the  graves  of  their  parents.     Tltey 
have  often   asked   the  Christian  missionaries  how 
they  could  have  left   their   homes  and  the  graves 
of  their  parents?     To  do  such  a  thing,  they  regard' 
as  a  want  of  filial  piety.     With    them  bountiful' 
earth  is  a  kind   mother,  and    therefore  to   abuse 
jt  would  be  not  less  mean  than  for  a  son   to  treat 
ill  his  own  mother.     And  to  destroy  its  fertjlitv 
is  with  them  a  crime  without  name,  a  sacrilege' 
not  less  than  parricide. 

I  have  read  in  some  description  of  Japan,  that 
there  they  have  a  law,  according  to  which  the  land 
of  every  one  is  confiscated  who  does  not  improve 
it ;  and  that  for  every  tree  cut  down,  at  least  one 
useful  tree  must  be  planted  again.  If  our  legisla- 
tors would  make  a  similar  Taw,  and  enforce  it  i 
think  it  might  do  some  good.  ' 

AGRICULTURE   IS   HONORABLE. 

The  Chinese  honor  agriculture.  The  Emperor 
himself  cultivates  the  soil.  The  Son  of  Heaven 
(as  they  call  their  Emperor),  he  whom  they  honor 


Sleso.a  ia  ti.eir  splendid  robes  ot  cere.u.ny  to  a  - 

laTaliy  of  the  fjovernors  to  report  annn»lly  wha 
raenot-^heir  provinces  are  the  best  fanner,  (that 
SeLsacco^dil^gto  their  idea  of  a  perfect  agr.c.l- 
turi^O  who  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
So  t  cai-Iful  cultivation  of  their  farms,  bu  also  by 
Segm^d  reputation  among  their  neighbors  by 
the  r  industry,  frugality  and  -^--?-'y:XfJ^;, 
men  so  recommended  are  elevated  by  the  Emperor 
Zl  certain  rank,  which  gives  them  many  pnv  1- 
e-es  and  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with 
that' of  the  French  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

AGRIOTTLTUEAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

The  agricultural  tools  of  the   Chinese  are  very 
simple.     They  have  a  plow  of  very  primitive  con- 
Tuction.     B^ut  as  nearly  all  their  land  is   worked 
bv  hand,  they  use  more  the   spade,  hoe  and   lake. 
llJ    have  not  so   much  use  for  labor-saving  ma- 
Ses  as  we  have,  for  their  farms  ^- J^^  ^^^^  f^ 
hire  of  a  farm  hand  is  very  low.     But   ^^lth  tlie  r 
simple  tools  they  keep   their  farms  well  m  o,de 
indied,  their  farms,  being  so  nice  and  ^'fj^]^}- 
vated,  might  be  properly  called  gardens.     The  only 
kind  if  tools  resembling  o^^'^^trb^^^^^i^I.^, 
oftenlv  very  ingeniously  constructed,  but  aiwaj s 
?e,T   simpll  instruments  for  irrigation  of   their 
fields      They   have  different  kinds  of  pumps  in 
common  wifh  us,  or  perhaps  all  kinds  m  use   in 
this  country,  evenmany  kinds  of  chain  pumps   that 
are  patented  in  America  as  the  invention  of  some 
Ya.  kee)  not  excepted.     As  with  us  they  use  often 
some  lever,  with  a  bucket  at  one  end  (a  swipe)    to 
S  he  water  out  of  wells  or  rivers.     Or  they 
ha^e  water-wheels,  which  being  set  m  "^of  on  by 
Se  current,  dra^v,  by  means  of  small  vesses  fixed 
tTth.Mr  periphery,  tlie  water  to  some  gutter,   in 
^l^ch  t  nins   directly   to  the   fields  or  to  cana  s 
which  oft^a  on  long  v.ays  bring  it  to  distant  lull- 
rides  at  iome  place  down  the  river.     So  they  have 
liJe  their  land  very  productive.     In  some  parts 
•      Tuht  bears  crops  without  hardly  any  interrup- 
;Z  and  hi  done  so  for  hundreds  and  thonsands  of 
vea;.  without  any  detriment  to  its  productiveness. 
LuTeed  they  have  to  work  much,   but  everythmg 
KShtint^oaocoun,  not  more  than  we     For  it 

'^^^^tr^^cm:^n  would  well  gro. 
eigl.tj  acres,  xim u  g  .^^^  account  our 

t."oulT' in  ptolrfng^^w   lafids,  after   we  have 
worked  for  some  years  and  f '■'^tr-^Y^l  ^^^^J^^V^'^fj 
of  our  old  ones,  if  we  consider  our  better  tools  a 
labor-saving  machines,  we  do  more  work  and  with 
Jess  profit  tf.an  they  do.     With  them  it  is  true,  as 

^®    ^''^^^  -     mile  farm  won  tlllpd 

LiUlo  barn  woll  nileu. 
GAUDES    VEOKTABLK8. 


ve-retables  are  with  them  most  extensively  raised 

EN^ery  European  or  American   who    has  lived   ir 

countries   where   Chinese  emigrants  abound,  thai 

bein<^  especially  the  countries  and  islands  of  lar- 

therlndia  and  Austral  Asia,  know  well  how  thej 

supply  the  markets  with  every  kind  of  garden  veg 

etable'^  and  how  great  is  the  abundance  and  diver 

sitv  of  them.     And  if  an  exhibition  or  sometlnni 

like  our  fairs  could  be  inaugurated   at  Canton  o 

other  similar  places,  it  is  my  opinion  the  Chines. 

would  greatly  excel  us.     We  have  no   names  fo 

all  their  garden  products,  but  they  have  at  leas 

nearly  all  those   which   are  raised  by  us.     Ihe; 

li-ive  turnips,  carrots,  asparagus,  yams,  potatoes 

sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  pine  apples,  or  bananas 

they  have  beans,  peas,  onions,  melons,   squasbe; 

cucumbers,  gourds,  and  a  great  variety  of  kinds  o 

each      Besides  tliere  is  great  diversity  ot  truiti 

not  only  those  in  common  with  us,  but  also  man 

kinds  of  oranges  and  apples  (which   as  their  nair 

says  originally  came  from   that   country   to   tl 

southern  parts  of  Europe  and  America),  granat. 

apples,    lichys,   figs,    olives,    bananas,    cocoanut 

Among  their  other  trees  the  following  are  impo 

tant  •     The  cassia  tree,  that  gives  a  kind  of  cmn 

mon  the   tea-shrub,  the  camphor  tree,  from  tl 

wood  of  which  by  distillation  the  camphor  is  pr 

duced      The  wood   of  this  tree  resembles,  wh. 

worked    into    furniture,   somewhat    that  of   o 

black  walnut,  and  boxes  and  chests  made  from_ 

are  extensively  used  and   exported,  for  keepi; 

woolen  clothes  in ;  for  moths  and  other  in8e( 

which  do  not  like  the  smell  of  camphor  will  nev 

enter  them.     They  have  a  tallow  tree,  the  fruits 

which  are  covered  with  a  ma^s  resembhng  a 

used  as  the  tallow  of  the  ruminating  animals ;  a 

a  wax  tree  that  produces  some  kind  of  wax  : 

.embling  bees  wax.     There   are   several  kinds 

trees,  that  partly  are  poisonous,  and   produce  1 

lac  and  varnish  by  which  their  turmture  exc 

every  other,  except,  that  made  by   the  Japane 

The  mulberry  tree  gives,  in  its  leaves,  the  food 

1  the  silkworm. 

FARM   CROPS. 


Their  farms  being  more  like  gardens,  the  garden 


Other  products  of  their  fields  and  gardens 

tobacco  and  hemp,  for  smoking;  the  leaves  j 

seeds  of  the  latter  are  mixed  with  tobacco  to  a 

ment  its  narcotic  qualities.     For  fibre  they  ra 

besides  hemp,  also  flax  and   "^tica  nivea-a  p- 

from  the  fibres  of  which  grass  cloth,  the  best  k 

of  linen  known,  is  made-and  cotton.     They  h 

a  kind   of  cotton  with   yellow  fibre,  from  wl 

the  cioth  called  with  us  Kankeen  is  manufactu 

The  other  cotton  goods,  if  dyed  at  all,  have  mo 

a  blue  color,   the  indigo  for  which  is  geuer 

raised  by  the  cotton  grower  himself.     A  very 

ful  plant  of  much  influence  m  Chinese  societ, 

the  bamboo.    They  can  make  from  it  mats  s 

and  can  build  out  of  materials  made  from  it,  i 

short  time,  whole  houses;  and  they  make  e 

kind  of  household  furniture  from  it,  tables 

chairs,  bedsteads   and   sofas,   carpets,   boxes 

chests  •  besides  fans,  umbrellas,  buckets,  pipe  st 

etc.     Teachers  use  it  in  schools,  and  magist) 

for  enforcing  the  laws. 

The  cereals  ditfer  according  to  climate,  in 
southern  parts  they  raise  mostly  nee.  ]^e 
that,  they  have  several  kinds  of  holcus  rye  A 
1  icaii  corn,  buckwheat,  several  kinds  of  millet 
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that  pi  ant  not  long  ago  introduced  into  this  coun- 
trj-  under  tlie  name  of  Sorglio.  (Tlie  word  is  cer- 
tainly iKKtCliinese — they  could  not  even  pronounce 
it)  In  China  tlws  plant  is  called  Kan  Che.  They 
manufacture  all  their  sugar  from  it,  and  even  ex- 
port some.  They  use  ox  mills,  with  two  vertical 
cylinders  made  from  iiard  wood  or  stone,  and  let 
the  sap  immediately  from  the  mill  by  means  of 
wooden  tubes  run  into  large  iron  kettles  of  the 
common  spheric  form,  which  are  built  into  stone  or 
brick  furnaces.  Though  our  mills  are  similarly 
constructed,  and,  if  made  from  iron,  perhaps  bet- 
ter, and  tliough  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our 
evaporators  are  an  improvement,  yet  we  are  not 
able,  estensively,  to  granulate  its  sap  into  sugar. 
We  know  that  their  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and 
yet,  as  in  many  other  things,  tliey  beat  us,  notwith- 
standing our  more  perfect  tools  and  apparatus. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS. 

As  regards  domestic  animals,  there  are  too  many 
men  in  Cliina  that  want  to  be  fed,  to  have  much 
food  left  for  animals.  Horses  in  China  proper  are 
very  scarce.  If  they  yoke  animals  to  the  plow,  it 
is  in  most  cases  the  ox  or  the  cow.  They  do  not 
keup  milch  cows,  at  least  not  in  the  south,  where 
I  have  been.  In  that  part  they  use  as  working 
cattle  the  East  Indian  buffalo  or  water  ox,  which 
is  very  different  from  what  we  call  buffaloes. 
He  is  called  water  ox  by  the  Chinese,  because  like 
the  hog  he  lies  down  in  the  water  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  and  is  often  with  his  whole  body  under  it, 
wliile  only  his  nose  and  eyes  are  above  the  surface. 
Besides  they  have  a  peculiar  breed  of  small  black 
hogs,  which  fatten  very  easily,  and  give  a  very  pal- 
atable meat.  These  and  dogs  and  cats,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  eaten,  are  the  only  quadrupeds  raised  by 
them  extensively  for  food.  To  kill  a  cow  or  an  ox 
they  dislike  nearly  as  much  as  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan,  aiid  all,  though  they  eat  dogs  and  cats,  rats 
and  mice,  think  it  as  much  disgusting  to  eat  beef, 
as  we  do  horseflesh. 

They  have  many  kinds  of  poultry.  Our  famous 
Shanghi  fowls  came  from  the  place  of  tliat  name, 
and  its  neighborhood  in  China.  Like  the  old 
Egyptians  they  artificially  hatch  the  eggs  of  hens 
and  ducks.  Both  of  them  are  raised  and  consumed 
in  enormous  quantities.  On  holidays,  which  they 
celebrate  every  full  moon  and  new  moon,  corres- 
ponding somewhat  with  our  Sunday  (though  no- 
body is  bound  by  law  to  abstain  from  work),  the 
poorest  families  kill  and  eat  some  kind  of  poultry. 

Thus  at  least  in  China  that  famous  desire  of 
good  king  Henrie  Quatre  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 


MORE    ABOUT    BONES. 


LioE  ON  Cattle.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  ^Itlvator  recommends  the  use  of  sand 
both  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  lice  on  cattle. 
Haul  into  the  barn  a  few  loads  of  loam  or  fine  sand 
and  spread  it  under  the  stock  during  the  winter. 
If  any  of  the  creatures  are  lousy  whe«i  coming  to 
the  barn  in  the  autumn,  throw  some  of  the  sand 
or  h)am  upon  them;  it  fills  the  hair  and  causes  the 
lice  to  roll  off,  but  does  not  kill  the  nits ;  the  appli- 
cation must  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week 
jmtil  every  generation  is  exterminated.  Bulls  are 
noted  for  tlieir  freedom  from  lice,  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  tliiir  habit  of  pawing  up  earth  and  throw- 
ing it  Qvev  their  bodies. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  sends US  the  following  query: 

Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  as  reported  in  a  late  number  'of  the 
Farmer,  says  "  bones  by  burning  lose  about  four  per 
cent,  of  their  nitrogen."  Stockhardt  says  "the  organic 
substance  of  bones,  the  gelatine  (which  contains  a  great 
abundance  of  nitrogen,  and  is  33  per  cent.)  is  lost  by  burn- 
ing." Here  is  wide,  and  to  us  farmers  a  very  material 
difference  of  opinion.  If  the  forcing  power  which  bone- 
dust  exercises  is  owing  to  the  gilatine,  which,  according 
to  Stockhardt,  is  lost  by  burning,  then  Dr.  Fugh  is  dis- 
seminatiiii^  a  fatal  error.  Will  you  please  to  tell  us 
who  is  right? 

"We  suppose  they  are  both,  right.  This  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  some,  but  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, it  must  be  considered  that  the  chemical  analysis 
of  bones,  as  it  regards  the  animal  matter,  is  only 
an  approxiraation  to  the  truth.'  The  mineral.parta 
of  bones  are  more  uniform  in  their  component 
amounts,  but  the  animal,  or  organized  parts,  vary 
exceedingly.  Hence  the  varying  results  wljich  are 
given  by  different  chemists.  If  you  should  take 
the  bones  of  a  healthy  and  very  fat  ox  for  instance, 
you  would  find  them  full  of  "  marrow  and  fatness." 
You  would  find  the  marrow  and  other  portions 
rich  in  oil,  fat  or  carbonaceous  matter.  You  would 
find  the  glue  or  gelatinous  portion  full  of  its  pecu- 
liar matter.  You  would  also  find  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  presenting  their 
full  complenients  of  ingredients.  The  animal  parts 
would,  in  all  probability,  give  you,  as  we  stated  in 
our  last,  50  or  51  parts  in  the  hundred,  or  at  least 
half  the  weight  of  the  bone.  Now,  if  that  same 
ox  had  .been  starved,  or  had  becoine  emaciated  by 
some  slow  and  wasting  disease,  until  it  had  died  of 
exhaustion,  and  you  should  take  its  bones  and  an- 
alyse them,  think  you  they  would  give  you  the  full 
proportions  mentioned  before  of  animal  matter  { 
Certainly  not.  Well,  we  have  bones  of  all  grades, 
from  those  full  of  marrow  to  those  with  no  marrow 
at  all.  One  chemist  will  take  a  bone  fresh  fr&m 
the  aniqjial  to  winch  it  belonged,  and  analyze  it. 
No  doubt  he  will  give  you  the  exact  proportion^  of 
ingredients  he  finds  in  it.  But  that  can  only  be  re- 
liable for  the  bones  of  that  particular  animal^  that 
individual.  To-morrow,  he  takes  bones  from 
another  animal  which  appeared  to  the  eye  fall  as 
fat  and  fleshy  as  the  other.  He  will  use  the  same 
care  and  skill  in  the  analysis  as  in  the  first 
case,  and  yet  obtain  quite  a  different  result.  Hence, 
as  we  said  before,  these  chemical  examinations  are 
merely  approximations.  It  is  only  by  analyanng  a 
great  many  different  specimens,  and  taking  the 
average,  that  the  approximation  can  come  near  to 
a  positive  result. 

Any  farmer  can  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  on  or  in  his  own  soil.  Let  hijn  take  a 
quantity  of  fresh  bones  from  a  fat  animal  just 
slaughtered,  and  grind  them  to  powder.  Then  let 
him  take  the  same  quantity  of  bones  picked  up 
promiscuously  from  the  fields  and  bye  places,  where 
they  have  been  fed  upon  by  insects  and  withered 
more  or  less  by  exposure.  Let  him  grind  tliese  to 
powder  also.  Then  let  him  spread  equal  quantities 
of  each  on  an  equal  area  of  grassland,  of  like  qual- 
ity, and  side  by  sice.  He  will  soon  see  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  and  value  of  each  portion. 

Nitrogen,  which  Dr.  Pugh  and  Stockhardt 
speak  of,  is  the  gas  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  animal  matter  found  in  bones, 
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and  which  combining  with  liydropten  (also  liber- 
ated bv  dectini|)iisir,it)n)  forms  ammonia,  which  am- 
monia becomes  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  dissolved  by 
rains,  and  tlius  becomes  useful  as  a  food  to  plants. 
The  other  jiart  is  carbon,  also  iisefnl  to  vegetable 
life.  In  some  bones  it  will  be  as  Ppgh  says,  four 
per  cent.,  (which  is  jvrobably  the  minimnm)  and  in 
others,  as  Stockiiarot  says,  is  33  per  cent,  (wiiich 
is  probably  tiie  n>axiinuni.)  But  wiiether  four  per 
cent,  or  thirty-tliree  percent.,  they  are  all  destroyed, 
or  rather  driven  off,  by  burning,  and  little  except 
the  mineral  part  of  bones  is  left.  The  farmer 
must,  therefore,  remember  that  by  burning  bones 
l>e  loses  all  thcanhnal  matter  they  contain,  whether 
it  be  more  or  whether  it  be  less.  He  shottld  also 
remember  that  the  fresher  and  more  recently  the 
bones  are  from  the  animal,  when  crushed,  the 
richer  and  more  [>owerfnl  the  dressing;  and  also  the 
fatter  and  more  healtliy  the  animal  from  which  the 
bones  are  taken,  the  richer  and  more  powerful  they 
■will  be  as  a  fertilizer.  Tiius,  health  and  fatness 
pervade  the  animal  to  its  very  bones  and  add  to  its 
value  and  nsefuiuess  in  its  very  ultimates. — Maine 
Farmer. 

Remarks. — There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between 
the  above  statements  of  Dr.  Pugh  and  Prof.  Stook- 

HABDT. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Farmer  mistakes  the 
meaning  of  Prof,  Stockhakdt's  stateraect  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  bones.  The  sen- 
tence, as  quoted,  is  rather  ambiguous,  but  the  mean- 
ing is  this:  Bones  contain  33  per  cent,  of  gelatine. 
This  gelatine  contains  a  great  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen (17  per  cent.).  When  the  bones  are  burnt,  the 
gelatine  is  destroyed  and  the  nitrogen  is  lost. 

In  burning  a  quantity  of  bones  how  niuch  nitro- 
gen is  lost?  Dr.  Evan  Pugh  says  four  per  cent. ; 
Stockhardt  says  we  lose  38  per  cent,  of  gelatine. 
Kow,  as  gelatine  contains  17  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
we  should  lose  between  5  and  6  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen. In  his  Chemical  Field  Lectures  Stookhardt 
states  that  bones  contain  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
The  difference  is  not  very  great.  Dr.  Puon  is 
doubtless  nearest  the  truth,  so  far  as  ordinary 
commercial  bones  are  concerned.  But  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Maine  Farmer  evidently  supposes 
SxocKnAHDT-to  mean  that  bones  contain  33  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  This  is  a  mistake.  He  means 
that  bones  contain  33  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  a  sub- 
stance "that  contains  a  great  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen." 

Some  years  ago  a  Boston  chemist  analyzed  a 
sample  of  the  so-called  Chilian  guano,  and  reported 
that  it  contained  "  organic  matter  yielding  ammo- 
nia, 20  per  cent."  Farmers  who  saw  this  analysis 
very  naturally  supposed  that  the  guano  contained 
20  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  But  a  sample  of  it  an- 
alyzed by  the  writer  of  tliis  was  found  to  contain 
•  only  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia.    Now,  was  there  any 


discrepancy  between  the  two  analyses  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  a  different  way  of  stating  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination. The  guano  did  contain  20  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter,  and  this  organic  matter  would, 
by  deeompositioB,  "  yield  ammonia."  And  this 
was  all  that  the  Boston  chemist  stated,  though  the 
phraseology  might  have  been  intended  to  deceive. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope  of  enabling 
our  readers  to  understand  these  matters  more 
clearly.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  real 
significance  of  a  chemical  analysis.  Four  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen  and  33  per  cent,  of  gelatine  is  (nearly) 
one  and  the  same  thing. 


GRUBS    ON    CATTLE. 


Friend  Harris  :  Tn  your  May  number  of  the 
Oenesee  Farmer  J.  E.  Pierson  asks,  "What  is  the 
cause  and  what  is  tlie  cure  of  grubs  in  the  backs  of 
cattle?"  and  says  his  young  cattle  are  very  much 
infected  and  very  poor  in  consequence. 

Warbles,  or  gii>bs,  in  the  backs  of  cattle  are  the 
larvse  of  the  gad-tiy  (the  OrstrusbovL*  of  the  ento- 
mologists). The  fly,  in  July  and  August,  alights 
on  the  back  of  the  cow,  pnnctnres  the  skin  and  de- 
posits its  eggs.  In  a  short  time  the  grub  is  hatched, 
and  eventually  worms  its  way  through  the  hide, 
where  it  remains,  feeding  and  growing  through 
the  winter.  In  the  s])ring  it  has  attained  its  growth, 
and  escapes  throniili  a  round  hole  in  the  hide.  It 
then  burrows  in  the  earth,  changes  to  a  perfect  or 
winged  insect,  and  then  emerges,  takes  wing  and 
pursues  the  com-se  of  its  parent — that  is,  attacks 
the  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  species, 
in  accordance  with  those  natural  laws  designed  for 
the  perpetuity  and  annual  rei)ro(]uction  of  the  ge- 
nus, gad-fly.  Sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred 
of  these  grubs  are  found  l)eneat]i  the  skin  of  a  sin- 
gle animal — each  boring  its  own  passage  through 
the  skin.  During  the  time  the  grubs  are  under  the 
hide,  the  animal,  no  doubt,  suffers  much  pain,  and 
sometimes  become  "very  poor  in  consequence." 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  fly  can  be  kept 
from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  backs  of  our  cattle, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the])uiicture  made  by  the  fly, 
in  which  to  deposit  eggs,  causes  the  animal  so 
much  pain  as  the  piick  of  a  ])in  would;  yet,  when' 
a  single  gad-fly  attacks'a  herd  of  cattle,  it  seems  to 
cause  a  most  alarming,  instinctive  fright.  "The 
cattle  will  stick  up  their  tails  and  run  as  though 
possessed,"  enacring  a  real  Bull  Run  stampede. 

In  the  spring  tlie  grub  can  sometimes  be  pressed 
out  and  destroyed.  All  such  will,  of  course,  de- 
posit no  eggs  in  the  backs  of  old  or  young  cattle. 
"It  has  been  said  that  strong  brine  wW  destroy 
the  grubs  in  any  stage,"  but  I  very  much  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  saying.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
how  many  ways  have  been  brought  into  requisition 
to  keep  up  and  continue  the  various  species  and 
tribes  of  insects,  and  what  transformations  they 
undergo,  from  the  time  the  egg  is  deposited  to  the 
final  and  full  api)earance  of  the  perfect  insect. 
Many  of  these  "  changes  are  very  similar  to  what 
it  would  be  for  a  serpent  to  become  a  clam  or  oys- 
ter, and  this  clam  to  subsequently  change  into  a 
bird."    To  those  of  studious  and  inquisitive  minds, 
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the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insects  is  full 
of  interest,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  But  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  va-, 
rious  tribes  of  insects,  both  of  those  benificial  and 
injurious  to  the  labors  and  crops  of  the  husband- 
man, possesses  a  two  fold  value — a  scientific  and  a 
pecuniary  value. 

The  above  being  facts,  it  behooves  farmers,  es- 
pecially the  younger  portion  of  them,  to  make 
themselves  familiar  witli  the  science  of  entomol- 
ogy. Books  and  publications  on  inescts  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  farmer  should 
strive  to  learn  which  among  the  various  families  of 
insects  are  hia  friends,  and  which  his  enemies. 

May,  1S63.  LEVI  BAETLETT. 


CANADA   THISTLES   IN    MICHIGAN. 


The  State  Legislature  of  Micliigaa  at  its  late 
session  passed  the  following  law  "  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  Canada  thistles  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan :" 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
■enact,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner, 
possessor,  or  occupier  of  land,  to  cut  or  cau?e  to 
be  cut  down,  all  the  Canada  thistles  growing 
thereon,  or  in  the  lughway  passing  by  or  through 
the  same  so  often  in  each  and  every  year  as  shall 
"bfe  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed  ; 
and  if  any  owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of  land 
shall  knowingly  suffer  any  such  Canada  thistles  to 
grow  thereon,  and  the  seed  to  ripen,  so  as  to  cause 
or  endanger  the  spread  thereof,  he  shall  on  convic- 
tion be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  every  such 
offence. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers 
or  commissioners  of  highways  in  any  township,  to 
see  that  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  are  carried  out 
within  their  respective  highway  districts;  and  they 
shall  give  notice  to  tJje  owner,  possessor,  or  occu- 
pier of  any  land  within  said  district,  whereon  Can- 
ada thistles  shall  be  growing  and  iu  danger  of  going 
to  seed,  requiring  him  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
cut  down  within  five  days  from  the  service  of  such 
notice;  and  in  case  such  owner,  possessor  or  occu- 
pier shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  cut  down  said  Can- 
ada thistles,  the  overseer  or  commissioner  of  high- 
ways shall  enter  upon  the  land,  and  cause  all  such 
Canada  thistles  to  be  cut  down,  with  as  little  dam- 
age to  growing  crops  as  may  be;  and.  he  shall  not 
be  liable  to  be  sued  in  action  of  trespass  therefor : 
Provided,  That  where  such  Canada  thistles  shall 
be  growing  upon  non-resident  lands,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  give  notice  before  proceeding  to  cut 
down  the  same. 

Seo.  3.  Each  overseer  or  commissioner  of  high- 
ways shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense 
incurred  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  preoeeding  section  of  this  act,  with  reopect  to 
each  parcel  of  land  entered  upon  therefor,  and 
shall  offer  a  statement  of  such  expense,  describing 
by  its  legal  description,  the  land  entered  upon,  anil 
verified  by  oath  to  the  owner,  possessor,  or  occupier 
of  such  resident  lands,  requiring  him  to  pay  the 
amount.  In  case  such  owner,  possessor,  or  occu- 
pier shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  [jay  the  same  within 
thirty  days  after  such  application,  said  claim  shall 
be  presented  to  the  township  board  of  the  township 


in  which  such  expense  was  incurred,  and  said  town- 
ship board  is  hereby  autiiorized  and  required  to 
audit  and  allow  such  claim,  and  order  the  same  to 
be  paid  from  the  fund  for  general  township  purposes 
of  said  township,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  town- 
ship treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
said  overseer  or  commissioner  of  highways  shall 
also  present  to  tlie  said  township  board  a  similar 
statement  of  the  expense  incurred,  by  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  said  section,  upon  any 
non-resident  land ;  and  the  said  township  board  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  audit  and 
allow  the  same  in  like  manner. 

Sko.  4.  The  supervisor  of  the  township  shall 
cause  all  such  expenditures  as  have  been  so  paid 
from  tlie  township  treasury,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  be  severally  levied  on  the  lands  so 
described  in  the  statements  of  the  overseers  or 
commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  be  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  delinquent  highway  taxes  are 
collected ;  and  the  same,  when  collected,  shall  be 
paid  into  tiie  township  treasury,  to  reimburse  the 
outlay  therefrom  aforesaid. 

Seo.  5.  Any  person  who  shall,  knowingly,  vend 
any  grass  or  other  seed,  among  which  tliere  is  any 
seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fence, upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty 
dollars. 

Seo.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county,  to  prosecute  all  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  come  to 
his  knowledge. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  BY  S.  W.-MAY. 


It  was  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  "leader"  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  that  the  true  cause 
of  the  potato  rot  had  been  discovered,  and  is  now 
finally  designated  in  botanical  nomenclature  as  the 
Peronospora  ivfestans.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written-,  and  so  many  theories  started  only 
to  be  again  exploded,  it  seems  that  those  pains- 
taking, patient  investigators,  the  German  botanists, 
have  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
true  and  only  cause  of  the  potato  rot  is  a  fungus  or 
parasite  on  the  leaves,  which  first  devours  the 
leaves  to  support  itself,  leaving  its  dark  brown  , 
spores  to  be  washed  down  by  a  warm  shower  to 
infect  the  tubers  in  the  hill.  You  have  truly  said 
"that  this  fungus  is  not  a  spontaneous  production, 
but  that  it  is  produced  from  seed,  or  propagated 
from  the  diseased  plant  itself,  and  that,  although 
the  seftds  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are 
nevertheless  i*eal."  As  you  say,  the  true  remedy 
is  to  plant  no  tubers  that  have  ever  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  ones — to  grow  potatoes  for 
seed  by  themselves  on  a  clean  soil,  and  to  remove 
the  leaves  if  attacked  before  the  fungus  has  ripened 
its  spores,  or  at  least  before  the  rain  has  washed 
them  into  the  hill. 

THE  FEEDING  VALUE  OF  STEA.W  AND   CORN   STALKS. 

Your  article  on  the  feeding  value  of  straw  is 
very  interesting.  Our  great  equine  stock-grower, 
Wright,  feeds  more  corn  stalks  than  straw.  He 
chaffs  them,  butts  and  all,  very  fine  by  horse 
power,  treating  them  then  with  scalding  water  and 
Indian  meal.  He  thinks  that  there  is  much  more 
starch  and  sugar  in  stalks  than  in  straw,  and  that 
its  cellulose  is  more  readily  digested.    He  leaves 
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his  stalks  in  larpe  double  stacks  in  the  field,  draw- 
ing thetn  in  as  they  are  fed  out  during  the  winter. 
He  sows  dent  corn  in  drills  for  soiling  and  for  early 
winter  fodder;  but  it  is  so  full  of  juices  tliat  the 
curing  is  very  difficult.  It  can  rarely  be  made  dry 
enough  to  keep  from  souring  and  mold,  unless  it  is 
very  thinly  distributed  on  racks  in  the  mough. 
But  every  farmer  in  our  warm  dry  climate  should 
grow  a  small  Jiighly- manured  patch  of  corn  for 
soiling  and  keeping  up  the  milk  of  his  cows  during 
the  late  summer  and  dry  autumn  months. 

AMERICAN   OHKESK    IN   ENGLAND. 

Every  dairyman  and  woman  should  read  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer  under  the 
above  heading.  It  seems  that  American  cheese  is 
>  invariably  sold  in  England  at  from  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound  lower  than  English  clieese.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  English  cheese-makers  can  not 
afford  to  keep  cows  to  make  poor,  slovenly  cheese. 
What  a  loss  to  American  cheese-makers  on  the 
fifty-two  million  pounds  of  cheese  exported  from 
this  country  to  England  the  last  year!  and  all  for 
the  want  of  skill  and  management. 

We  had  a  backward  spring  until  the  first  of 
May,  since  which  the  mercury  has  hardly  fallen  to 
the  freezing  point  a  single  night.  A  larger  breadth 
of  wheat  is  growing  now  in  little  Seneca  than  has 
gladdened  the  eye  before  since  the  first  years  of 
the  midge.  Some  fields  look  well,  but  on  others 
the  wheat  is  thin  and  yellow.  The  late  much- 
needed  rain,  however,  has  benefitted  all.  Garden 
corn,  planted  on  the  1st  of  May,  is  now  up  and 
ready  to  hoe.  We  rarely  have  a  frost  along  this 
warm  lake  outlet  severe  enough  to  kill  corn  planted 
on  the  1st  May,  and  it  never  rots  in  a  warm  drained 
soil ;  but  beans  and  cucumbers  are  not  safe  until 
after  the  Ist  June,  should  a  white  frost  occur; 
yet  it  well  pays  to  cover  for  a  night  or  two  a  row 
of  beans  for  early  eating. 

PEAS   AS   FOOD.  ' 

A  bushel  of  peas  contains  much  more  strength- 
giving  nutriment,  nitrogen,  than  a  bushel  of  In- 
dian corn ;  but  as  the  corn  contains  more  available 
carbon  it  is  more  fat-forraing.  It  is  also  better 
relished  by  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  But  as  peas,  like 
oats,  are  more  strengthening  tlian  fat-forming,  why 
would  not  peas  ground  with  Indian  corn  form  a 
much  belter  and  cheaper  food  for  working  animals 
than  oats?  There  is  one  advantage  in  feeding 
peas  which  many  farmers  have  not  yet  taken  into 
the  account  of  profit  and  loss:  the  manure  from 
peas  is  worth  much  more,  if  not  double  of  that 
made  from  Indian  corn. 

WaUrloo,  y.  r.,  ifay  tC,  1858. 

m     m 

To  Keep  Butter  Cool  without  a  Cellar. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  says: 
"Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  jar  with  coarse  salt. 
Put  the  butter  in  a  bag,  place  it  in  the  jar  and  cover 
it  with  coarse  salt;  place  the  jar  in  a  north  room, 
and  the  salt  will  keep  the  butter  nearly  as  cool, 
through  the  summer,  as  a  common  cellar." 


BEST    TEAMS    EOB    FABM   FUKFOSES. 


The  Iri$h  Farmers''  Qmette  says  the  scarcity  of 
young  stock  is  causing  considerable  appreiiension 
in  that  country.  Not  only  is  there  a  scarcity  caused 
by  disease,  but  there  is  also  a  serious  falling  off  in 
the  number  annually  raised. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Club,  the  question  for  discussion  was:  "What 
kind  of  a  team  is  the  most  economical  for  the 
farmer  to  use  !" 

The  opinion  of  those  present,  according  to  tlie 
Greenfield  Gazette^  generally  seemed  to>  be  that  if 
a  farmer  kept  but  one  team,  that  an  ox  team  was 
decidedly  the  most  economical,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st.  It  wonld  not  cost  near  as  much  at  the  ont- 
set  to  purchase  cattle  as  horses,  nor  as  much  to  get 
yokes  and  carts  as  harnesses  and  wagons. 

2d.  Young,  thrifty  cattle  would  increase  in 
value  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  yoke,  an- 
nually, while  horses  would  remain  about  the  same 
in  value. 

3d.  Horses  are  more  liable  to  meet  with  acci- 
dents, and  many  injuries  that  would  render  the 
horse  worthless  would  prove  but  a  slight  damage 
to  the  ox  or  loss  to  the  owner, 

4th.  There  are  many  kinds  of  work  in  many 
places  that  can  be  performed  to  better  advantage 
with  cattle  than  horses. 

But  all  were  not  in  favor  of  cattle.  Several 
gentlemen  present  preferred  a  horse  team  because 
they  could  do  more  work  in  a  given  time,  with 
about  the  same  expense  for  feed. 

They  also  stated  that  one  horse  must  be  kept  on 
every  farm,  and  that  it  was  cheaper  to  furnish  one 
extra  horse  and  make  a  team  of  the  two,  than  to 
keep  one  horse  and  a  yoke  of  cattle.  Otte  man 
even  suggested  that  mules  wonld  be  preferable  to 
any  other  animals  for  a  team.  Nearly  all  thought 
that  if  two  teams  were  necessary  on  a  farm,  one 
must  be  of  horses  and  the  other  of  cattle. 


CHEAP    FIELD    FENCE. 


Eds.  Gknesee  Farmer:  A  good  and  sufficient 
field  fence  can  be  made  with  fifteen  inches  in  width 
of  boards,  or  fifty  rods  of  fence  to  the  thousand 
feet  of  boards.  Set  the  posts,  and  nail  the  first 
board  nine  inches  from  the  ground ;  then  make  the 
spaces  five,  six,  seven  and  ten  inches,  five  boards 
three  inches  each  in  fifteen  inches;  now  turn  a 
furrow  six  inches  deep  toward  the  fence  on  each 
side.  This  brings  the  earth  within  three  inches  of 
the  bottom  board,  and  adds  six  inches  to  the  hight 
of  the  fence,  measuriug  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  the  ditch  or  bank  make  it  very  un- 
handy for  animals  to  get  at  tlie  fence.  This  makes 
a  fence  four  feet  ten  inches  high. 

I  have  several  hundred  rods  of  snch  fence.  The 
first  was  built  five  years  ago.  It  ])as  proved  per- 
fectly safe  and  sufficient  against  cattle  that  were 
unruly.  It  is  not  racked  by  the  wind  like  a  fence 
of  wider  boards.  Fonrteen-foet  boards,  with  one 
post  in  the  middle,  take  a  less  number  of  posts, 
and  make  as  good  fence  as  twelves.  I  have  used 
white  oak  board  at  about  twelve  dollars  per  thou- 
sand, and  swamp  oak  split  posts  at  four  cents  each. 
Jatkim,  Mich,  B.  SUARPE. 
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HORSES. 

The  N.  H.  Journal  of  Agriculture  says  buying 
hcl  selling  horses  has  beea  lively  ia  that  section 
lie  past  two  months,  some  at  tall  figures.  Mr. 
Iaton,  the  conductor,  sold  a  pair  in  March,  to  go 
3  New  York,  for  $700.  Mr.  Taggart  sold  his 
iSTat  Baker"  for  $'i,0GO.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Crosby 
Did  his  roau  for  $350.  S.  L.  Fogg  sold  Burgess' 
air  of  black  horses  for  $1,000.  Frank  W.  Nichols 
Did  the  Smith  horse,  that  came  from  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
1  a  gentleman  in  Providence  for  $900.  These  are 
le  high  priced  ones. 

Common  horses  remain  quite  cheap,  but  nice, 
entlemen''s  horses,  good  roadsters,  speedy,  stylish 
nd  of  good  size,  bring  large  prices.  Notwith- 
,anding  the  drain  of  liorses  for  the  army,  they  are 
a1!  plenty.  We  saw  2,000  horses  at  Bull's  Head, 
tur  weeks  ago,  for  sale,  and  common  horses  can 
e  bought  very  chefip  in  New  York.  There  is  a 
reat  demand  for  family  horses,  intelligent,  afraid 
f  nothing,  that  will  stand  without  tying.  A  store 
^agon,  baker's  cart  or  something  of  that  sort  is  a  good 
lace  for  training  such  a  horse.  The  old-fashioned 
^ay  of  breaking  a  horse  to  a  plow,  and  getting  him 
sed  to  having  traces  dangling  at  his  heels,  should 
ot  be  dispensed  with.  If  more  vvere  broken  so 
re  should  not  have  so  many  runaways— horses 
rightened  out  of  their  wits  when  the  rigging  gives 
ut.  Horses  are  trained  easily,  taught  to  come  and 
■o  at  your  word,  and  to  obey  you.  They  are 
Imost  as  tractable  as  a  dog,  and  soon,  under  kind 
lanagement,  come  to  love  to  learn. 


ABOUT    CLOVES    AND    ALLSPICE. 


Cloves  are  produced  by  a  tree  which  is  a  native 
f  tha  Mulucca  Islands,  and  were  like  nutmegs  a 
Dngtime  ago  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
rnment,  wlio  for  many  years  would  not  allow  the 
rees  to  grow  upon  any  except  the  island  of  Am- 
loyua,  from  which  the  highest  priced  cloves  still 
ome.  The  tree  is  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  with 
irge  aromatic  leav*,  and  bunches  of  very  fragrant 
lowers.  The  spice  is  the  unopened  flower  buds, 
yhich  are  beaten  off  by  means  of  rods,  and  then 
iried.  The  little  ball  at  the  top  of  the  clove  is  the 
inexpanded  petals ;  by  softening  the  clove  in  hot 
vater,  these  can  be  carefully  laid  open  by_  means 
if  a  pin.  The  main  portion  of  the  clove  is  what 
vould  be  the  fruit  were  it  allowed  to  go  on  and 
ipen.  Our  word  clove  comes  from  the  French, 
low,  a  nail— that  being  the  name  by  which  the 
?rench  call  them  on  account  of  their  resemblance 
0  a  little  nail.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  vola- 
.ile  oil,  upon  which  their  value  depends.  This  oil 
8  sometimes  extracted  in  part,  and  the  cloves  after- 
vards  sold.  These  can  be  told  by  their  lighter 
5olor,  and  by  having  the  buttons  or  rounded  portion 
)roken  off.  Cloves  readily  absorb  a  considerable 
imoimt  of  moisture,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  large 


dealers  to  keep  them  in  a  rather  damp  place,  in 
order  to  make  them  weigh  heavily,  and  look  fresh 
and  plump.  It  is  bad  economy  to  buy  cloves  or 
any  other  spice  in  the  ground  state,  as,  aside  from 
the  risk  of  adulteration,  the  oil  is  absorbed  by  tha 
paper  in  which  they  are  put  up. 

Allspice  is  from  a  tree,  nearly  related  to  the  clovo 
tree;  it  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  largely 
cultivated  for  the  spice,  whiijh  in  this  instance  is  the 
fruit.  The  berries  are  gathered  when  green,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  ripe  they  have 
an  unpleasant  flavor.  It  is  also  called  Pimento, 
and  Jamaica  pepper.  The  name  allspice  was  given 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  tlie  flavor  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  nutmegs  combined. 


■WEATHER    HINTS    FOR    FARMERS. 


The  following  extracts  from  an  English  work. 
Admiral  Fitzroy'^  Manual  of  Practical  Meteor- 
ology, may  induce  some  of  our  weather-wisfc  read- 
ers to  give  us  some  hints  on  the  same  subject,  ap- 
plicable to  this  climate. 

Weather,  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset 
presages  fine  weather;  a  sickly-looking,  greenish 
hue,  wind  and  rain  ;  a  dark  (or  Indian)  red,  rain  ; 
a  red  sky  in  the  morning,  bad  weather  or  much 
wind,  (perhaps  rain ;)  a  gray  sky  in  the  morning, 
fine  weather;  a  high  dawn,  wind;  a  low  dawn, 
fair  weather.  Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  fore,: 
tell  fine  weather,  with  moderate  or  light  breezes; 
hard  edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark, 
gloomy,  "blue  sky  is  windy,  but  a  bright,  blue  sky 
indicates  fine  weather.  Generally  the  softerclouda 
look  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain)  may  be 
expected ;  and  the  harder,  more  "  greasy,"  rolled, 
tufted  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming  wind 
will  prove.  Also,  a  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset 
presages  wind ;  a  pale  yellow,  wet ;  therefore,  by 
the  prevalence  and  kind  of  red,  yellow  or  other 
tints,  the  coming  weather  may  be  foretold  very 
nearly ;  indeed,  if  aided  by  instruments,  almost  ex- 
actly. Small,  inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain; 
light  scud-clouds,  driving  across  heavy  masses, 
show  wind  and  rain,  but  if  alone,  may  indicate 
wind  only.  High  upper  clouds  crossing  the  sun, 
moon  or  stars,  in  a  direction  difterent  from  that  of 
the  lower  clouds,  or  the  wind  then  felt  below, 
foretell  a  change  of  wind  toward  their  direction, 
.  After  fine,  clear  weather,  the  first  signs  in  the  sky 
of  a  coming  change  are  usually  light  streaks,  curls, 
whisps  or. mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds, 
which  increase,  and  are  followed  by  a  murky  vapor 
that  grows  into  cloudiness.  This  appearance, 
more  or  less  oily  and  watery,  as  wind  or  rain  will 
prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign.  Usually,  the  higher 
and  more  distant  such  clouds  seem  to  be,  the  more 
gradual,  but  general,  the  coming  weather  will 
prove.  Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colors,  with 
soft  undefined  forms  of  clouds,  indicate  and  accom- 
pany fine  weather ;  but  unusual  or  gaudy  hues, 
with  hard,  definitely  outlined  clouds,  foretell  rain, 
and  probably  strong  wind.  Misty  clouds  forming, 
or  hanging  on  bights,  show  wind  and  rain  coming, 
if  they  remain,  increase  or  descend.  If  they  rise 
or  disperse,  the  weather  will  improve  or  become 
line. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE    AGBICULTUBAL  P££SS. 


Cut  Hat  Early. — The  Mdssachusetts  Ploioman  has  a 
readable  article  on  this  subject.  "Science  and  experi- 
ence," it  says,  "alike  indicate  that 'grass  should  be  cut 
early.  But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  'What  is  the  use 
of  talking  about  chemical  changes  in  the  growth  of 
meadow-hay  ?  Get  away  with  your  science,  and  let  us  go 
on  in  the  old  way !'  Very  well,  neighbor,  let  us  say  no 
more  about  'chemical  changes'  in  this  connection,  but 
apply  one  of  the  simplest  tests  of  nature  that  the  farmer 
can  have ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  settle  the  question  for 
us  more  satisfactorily  than  all  the  scientific  men  in  the 
world  can  do  it.  Many  years  ago,  we  remember  to  have 
read  of  a  case  in  point,  which  will  illustrate  the  argu- 
ment we  desire  to  present :  Two  farmers  came  to  town, 
each  with  his  own  load  of  hay,  and  while  they  stood  in 
market  waiting  for  purchasers,  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
■which  had  the  best  quality  of  that  article.  After  con- 
sidewible  discussion  and  argument,  one  of  them  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  left  to  some  competent  arbitration, 
to  which  the  other  assented,  and  the  first-named  sug- 
gested that  their  wise  old  schoolmaster,  who  happened 
just  then  to  come  in  sight,  would  be  a  suitable  person. 
To  this  the  other  replied,  that  admitting  the  great  learn- 
ing and  ability  of  the  umpire  suggested — his  capacity  to 
read  Greek  and  do  hard  sums — he  nevertheless  might  be 
mistaken  ;  but  he  had  in  his  mind  an  umpire  whose  judg- 
ment could  be  relied  upon  as  unerring,  and  to  that  one 
only  would  he  submit  the  case  for  decision,  and  that  was 
cot  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  schoolmaster' s  mare.  And 
so  we  say  that  if  any  persons  see  fit  to  reject  the  teach- 
ings of  chemical  science,  in  its  application  to  this  theory 
in  regard  to  the  proper  time  to  mow  meadow  and  swale 
grasses,  let  them  refer  it  to  the  dumb  beasts  upon  the 
farms.  A  month  ago  they  would  eat  them  with  avidity; 
even  now,  horses  and  cows  will,  everywhere  the_y  have  a 
choice  of  grasses,  make  them  a  part  of  their  daily  feed. 
How  will  it  be  a  month  later,  after  the  flowering  season 
has  passed  ?  Every  farmer  knows  that  they  will  not 
touch  a  spear  of  them  if  they  can  help  it,  and  that  next 
winter  hunger  alone  will  compel  them  to  eat  the  bay." 

Thk  Crops  in  Eueopb. — The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  June 
8th  savs  the  crops  in  England  have  suffered  for  want  of 
rain,  but  during  the  week  it  fell  in  abundance,  "and 
should  this  be  general  a  fair  crop  may  yet  be  gathered." 
Of  the  crops  on  the  Continent  it  says:  "  The  irregularity 
of  the  season,  and  especially  the  late  frosts,  have  not 
been  without  damaging  effects.  The  North  of  Italy  is 
reported  seriously  to  have  suffered  by  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  and  prices  have  rather  advanced  in  Pied- 
mont. Uungnry  also  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  drought, 
and  though  anticipations  were  generally  favorable  in  Rus- 
sia and  Northern  Europe,  prices  have  been  hardening  in 
France  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Chinesk  Yam. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  tanner 
writes:  The  Chinese  yam  does  best  in  a  soil  the  sub- 
soil of  which  is  loose  and  contains  little  or  no  nounsb- 
*  ment  The  deeper  the  top  soil  the  deeper  the  large  part 
of  the  root  will  grow,  as  it  seems  to  swell  its  root  only 
when  the  fibres  And  DO  nourishment.  J 


Corn  for  Youd^r.— The  Boston  Cvllivator  says:  " 
der-corn  may  be  planted  lill  the  middle  of  July.  W 
planted,  for  it  is  better  to  put  it  in  drills— either  by  i 
or  by  a  machine — having  the  rows  at  such  distanc 
will  admit  the  passage  of  a  horse-hoe  or  cultivato 
keep  down  the  weeds.  This  is  rather  a  hard  crop  to 
for  winter  use,  unless  it  gets  so  well  matured  tha 
stalks  have  sufficient  stiffness  to  stand  in  shock, 
greener  state  it  is  more  valuable  to  feed  out  as  soon 
is  cut,  or  after  being  wilted.  In  this  state  it  saves  g 
aftermath,  which  maybe  cut  for  hay;  and  later  in 
season  it  may  save  hay  directly." 

To  Prevent  Skippers  in   Hams.— There  is.   accor 
to  my  experience,  nothing  easier  than  to  avoid  the   n 
per,  and  all  bugs    and   worms    that   usually    infest, 
often  destroy  so  much  bacon.     It  is  simply  to   keep    . 
smoke  Jtouse  dark,  and  the   moth  that  deposits   the 
will  never  enter  it.     For  the  past  twenty-five  yeary,  I  | 
attended  to  this,  and  never  had  my  bacon  troubled  bj 
insect.     I  have  now  hanging  in  my   smoke   house  li 
one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  and  the  oldest  are  as 
from  insects  as  when  first  hung  up.     I  am  not   awar  ! 
other  causes  for  the  exemption  of  my  bacon  from  ins  * 
but  simply  from  the  fact  that  my  smoke  house   is  al  i 
kept  dark.     Before  adopting  this  plan,  I  had  tried   t^ 
experiments,  but  always  without  success,  or  with   ii 
to  the  flavor  of  my  bacon.     I  smoke  with    green  hicl 
This  is  important,  as  the  flavor  of  bacon  is  often   ut 
destroyed  by  smoking  it  with  improper  wood. 

"The  Long  Ddought." — Under  this  heading  the 
lish  papers  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the  want  of 
"The  spring  corn,  and  in  some  instances  the  aut 
wheat,  are  turning  yellow  from  lack  of  moisture,  f 
have  not  had  any  dews  this  month."  "  We  in  S! 
shire,"  says  one  writer,  "have  had  nothing  but  cold 
winds  and  sharp  black  frosts,  which  have  cut  off  ( 
potato  shoot  that  showed  itself  in  the  gardens  as  w« 
in  the  fields.  There  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  fo: 
cattle." 

Remedy  against  the  Cdt-Worm. — A  correspondei 
the  Germantown  Telegraph  gives  the  following  as  a  ir 
of  protecting  corn  from  the  cut-worm  :  When  the 
has  been  up  about  a  week,  examine  it;  if  it  shows  ii 
by  the  cut-worm,  gather  the  common  mullein,  root 
all,  and  place  about  every  third  or  fourth  row  and 
top  down,  in  the  afternoon;  in  the  morning  folio 
take  a  large  tight  basket  and  shake  them  off  the  mul 
into  it,  and  feed  them  to  the  poultry." 

Grub  IN  the  Head  of  Sheep. — Dr.  Dadd,  in  a  c 
munication  to  the  Prairie /arj»«f,  says  the  only  wa 
prevent  grub  in  the  head  of  sheep,  is  to  put  plent 
"grub"  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal — and  that  it 
well  known  fact  that  sheep  properly  attended  to,  well 
and  housed,  are  never  troubled  with  the  parasite  kn 
as  the  grub. 

Foot   Rot   in   Shrep. — A   correspondent  of  the  ( 
/'arwer  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  cure  of 
rot:  Pulverize  blue  vitriol  and  while  lead  together; 
it  with  spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  salve,  and  apply 
salve  with  a  paddle  to  the  sore  part  of  the  foot. 

To   Clbansr  Wblls. — A   correspondent  of  the  Ma 
chusetts  Ilowman  says  he  made  his  well  pure  by  bail 
out  the  water,  and  filling  up  the  well  with  straw 
burning  it.     After  this  he  washed  the  stones  and  put  i 
little  slaked  lime.    It  was  found  very  effectuaL 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  IN  THE  GAEDEN— NO.  IH. 


"I  HAVE  just  been  thinning  out  the  pears.  The 
rees  are  not  loaded  as  they  were  last  year,  but 
ome  kinds  require  thinning  more  than  one-half. 

made  a  great  mistake,  last  year,  in  not  thinning 
lore  thoroughly.  I  cut  off  at  least  two  for  every 
ne  that  was  left ;  but  if  I  had  not  left  more  than 
alf  as  many,  I  should  have  had  more  fruit  and 
f  vastly  better  quality.'" 

"  There  are  few  of  our  fruits  that  would  not  be 
reatly  improved  by  thinning.  Last  year,  Mr. 
fooDT,  of  Lockport,  thinned  out  some  of  his 
each  trees,  and  he  says  that  the  fruit  was  double 
he  size,  and  sold  for  more  than  double  the  price 
f  peaches  from  unthinned  trees  growing  in  the 
ame  orchard.  Furthermore,  these  large  peaches 
an  be  picked  with  far  less  labor.  One  man  picked 
ighty  baskets  in  a  day.  He  thinned  out  about 
wo-thirds  of  the  fruit.  The  yield  for  a  tree  so 
binned  was  as  much  as  from  the  trees  not  thinned." 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  is  generally,  but  our 
eacli  trees  are  more  heavily  laden  than  last  year, 
nd  half  of  them  should  be  thinned  out  at  once." 

"  One  great  secret  in  raising  good  melons  is  to 
lin  out  the  fruit,  and  to  pinch  in  the  runners  three 
r  four  leaves  above  the  melon." 


"  The  severe  wind  we  had  about  two  weeks  ago 
'hipped  the  leaves  of  the  pear  trees  most  severely, 
Qd  has  certainly  injured  the  appearance  of  the 
cchard,  if  nothing  more." 

"The  more  I  see  the  more  T  am  satisfied  of  the 
reat  advantage  of  a  hedge  or  belt  of  evergreen 
•ees  to  keep  off  the  wind.  That  part  of  the  gar- 
en  surrounded  with  an  Arbor  Vitse  hedge  is  much 
etter  protected  than  that  surrounded  with  the 
(sage  Orange.  Where  high  screens  are  desirable, 
think  the  Norway  Spruce  would  be  even  better 
lan  the  Arbor  Vitae.  It  grows  more  rapidly, 
nd  will  bear  clipping  almost  as  well  as  the  Arbor 
atae."  

"The  cut- worm  is  a  nuisance.  I  set  out  a  num- 
er  of  nice  tomato  plants,  raised  in  the  hot-bed 


and  transplanted  into  pots,  strong  and  stocky,  with 
stems  as  thick  as  my  little  finger.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  found  six  of  them  gnawed  off  clean,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  thought  they 
would  destroy  the  whole,  but  after  the  first  few 
days  they  seemed  to  disappear." 

"  Dr.  H.  says  they  have  eaten  off  his  Lima  beans. 
The  Doctor  is  very  fond  of  Limas,  and  rather 
prides  himself  on  his  success  in  raising  them. 
This  year  I  hope  to  beat  him.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  the  beans  myself,  but  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
get  the  start  of  the  Doctor.  Last  year  I  planted 
the  beans  in  hills  raised  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  It  was  a  dry  summer,  and  the  beans  suf- 
fered for  want  of  water.  This  year  I  have  plantec^ 
them  on  the  level,  and  they  are  doing  mucli  bet- 
ter, so  far.  There  are  but  few  hills  in  which  there 
are  not  three  and  four  good  plants  a  foot  high. 
Mr.  B.  was  here  a  few  days  since,  and  says  he  lias 
some  that  are  much  larger.  He  planted  them  in 
pots  in  a  hot-bed  and  transplanted  them.  He  thinks 
this  the  best  way  to  raise  Lima  beans." 

[Later  and  Important  1 — Mr.  B.  says  (June  22) 
that  his  early  Limas  have  grown  very  little  the 
last  ten  days.  He  is  now  not  sure  but  those 
planted  in  the  open  air  and  protected  with  a  box 
will  come  out  ahead.] 

"  If  you.  have  a  good  crop,  there  is  nothing 
which  yields  more  food  than  Lima  beans,  A  re- 
turned missionary  from  Southern  Africa  says  the 
Lima  beans  in  that  country  are  perennial,  and  grow 
to  be  a  good-sized  fee !  They  bear .  the  year 
round.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  are  flowers, 
pods  and  ripe  beans  on  the  same  tree,  and  a  single 
plant  affords  food  enough  the  year  through  for  a 
family  of  five  persons!  " 

"  No  wonder  the  inhabitants  are  lazy.  Few  of 
us  would  labor  unless  compelled  by  necessity,  I 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  people  to  hoe 
unless  the  ground  is  covered  with  weeds.  They 
think  it  is  labor  lost." 


"We  had  a  nice  shower  last  night  (June  11), 
and  this  morning  every  thing  looks  fresh  and  fine. 
Bnt  Oh !  the  poor  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes  1 
The  striped  bug  is  on  them  by  hundreds.  Hellebore 
powder  will  keep  them  off,  but  I  have  neglected  to 
apply  it." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  sow  a  little  buck- 
wheat round  the  hills  it  will  keep  off  the  bugs 
Dusting  plaster,  ashes,  lime,  &c.,  over  the  plants' 
does  some  good,  and  if  the  finger  and  tliumb 
remedy  is  freely  used  at  the  same  time  the  bugs 
can  be  kept  under." 
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"The  worms  at  the  roots  of  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower plants  trouble  me  as  much  as  anything  else. 
Tlie  little  black  beetles  that  eat  the  leaves  are  bad 
enougli,  but  when  the  plants  get  fairly  under  way 
they  do  not  injure  thera  materially;  but  these 
mean  little  grubs  at  the  roots  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  time.  They  eat  the  roots  in  the 
seed-bed  and  when  the  plants  are  half  groM'n.  The 
earlier  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  are  most  liable  to 
injury.  My  brother  is  trying  soot  as  a  preventive. 
In  setting  out  the  plants  he  scatters  a  little  soot  in 
tlie  hole.  Throw  aside  all  plants  that  have  grubs 
at  the  roots,  or,  if  only  slightly  affected,  clean  off 
all  the  worms.  Then  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible,  and  trust  to  good  grow- 
ing weather  and  the  inherent  vigor  of  the  plant 
to  resist  the  grubs." 

"  These  little  white  lice  on  the  rose  bushes  need 
looking  after.  They  suck  out  the  juices  till  the 
leaf  turns  white.  In  the  green-house  they  can 
easily  be  destroyed  with  tobacco  smoke — smoking 
them  two  nights  in  succession,  and  giving  the 
plants  a  good  syringing  the  next  morning.  But  in 
tlie  open  ground  this  remedy  is  not  so  easy  of  ap- 
plication. The  bush  has  to  be  covered  to  keep  in 
the  smoke.  I  have  been  syringing  them  with 
whale-oil  soap.  This  is  a  certain  cure  for  the  rose 
Lug ;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  aphis.  Two  or 
tliree  syringings  with  tobacco-water,  however, 
will  destroy  them.  I  mix  the  whale-oil  soap  and 
tobacco-water  together.  A  pound  of  whale-oil 
soap  and  two  pounds  of  tobacco  stems,  soaked  for 
a  few  hours  in  hot  water,  will  be  enough  for  two 
or  three  pails  of  water.  One  syringing  will  not 
kill  them,  but  stick  to  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
tlirowing  the  water  under  the  leaves  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  result  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Nothing  improves  the  foliage  of  the  rose  like  whale- 
oil  soap." 

"  A  cheap  syringe  is  much  needed.  The  Ilydro- 
pult  costs  $10  or  $12,  and  is  so  hard  to  work  that 
no  lady  can  use  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
English  brass  syringes  arc  excellent,  but  expensive. 
"What  we  want  is  a  syringe  that  should  not  cost 
more  than  a  dollar.  I  saw  one  the  other  day 
made  of  tin,  which  cost  only  fifty  cents,  and  it 
answered  the  purpose  very  well,  considering  the 
price.  I  am  surprised  that  some  one  does  not  in- 
troduce them." 

"Geokob  E.  Brackktt,  of  Belfast,  Me,  who 
wrote  an  excellent  prize  essay  for  the  Oenesee 
Farmer  on  the  'Study  of  Entomology,'  tells  how 
he  made  a  'squirt-gun'  with  whioh  he  syringed  his 


trees  and  bushes  on  '  wash  day '  witli  the  soap 
suds.  Two  or  three  strong  doses,  drenching  tht 
trees,  vertically,  horizontally  and  obliijuely,  com 
pletely  routed  the  aphides.  Here  is  his  descriptioi, 
of  his  home-made  syringe :"  j 

"I  bored  a  hole  two  feet  long,  with  an  inch-and' 
a-quarter  'trunnel-auger,' through  a  piece  of  2.x5 
spruce  scantling,  and  pkvned  it  down,  taking  ofl 
the  corners,  making  it  eight  square,  then  pluggec 
one  end  firmly — this  was  the  cylinder.  I  thei 
took  a  stick  an  inch  through,  and  enough  longe) 
than  the  cylinder  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  hand 
and  made  a  piston  from  it  by  winding  woolen  yari 
around  one  end,  and  fitting  it  exactly  to  the  bon 
of  the  cylinder.  A  cross-peg  was  put  through  th« 
piston-rod  near  the  upper  end  to  prevent  its  forcing 
out  the  plug;  several  small  holes  were  then  madt 
through  the  ])lug,  and  the  syringe  was  complete 
This  merely  as  an  example :  of  course  it  may  h* 
changed  to  meet  the  means  of  all,  as  regards  wooc 
used,  size  of  bore,  &c.  There  should  be  severa 
fine  holes  through  the  plug,  some  of  them  slanting 
to  the  center,  so  as  to  cause  a  sliower  of  water  ii 
fine  streams  or  jets.  'Poh!  that's  nothing  but  i 
squirt-gun.'  Very  well,  never  mind  the  name,  ih 
it  answers  the  purpose." 

"If   every   farmer  and   gardener  had    such  u 
syringe,  and  used  it  freely,  the  country  in  a  few 
years  would  not  be  "so  infested  with  injurious  iu 
sects,  fungi,  &c." 

"  Strawberries  this  season  are  most  abundant 
Never  have  I  seen  such  a  crop  as  these  Wilsons 
Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Early  Scarlet.  These  rowi 
have  been  set  out  three  years,  and  have  never  beeri 
renewed,  and  they  still  bear  enormous  crops.  Tht 
runners  have  been  carefully  removed  as  fast  as  they 
appeared." 

"  I  have  one  plot  that  was  set  out  last  summer. 
I  think  about  the  1st  of  August — at  least  it  was 
after  a  crop  of  peas  had  been  taken  off  the  land. 
The  plants  were  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and 
eighteen  inches  in  the  rows.  Nearly  every  plant 
grew,  and  now  they  are  loaded  with  fruit." 


About  CnERKT  Treks. — The  editor  of  tlie  Ger. 
mantown  Telegraph,  who  is  good  autliority  on 
such  subjects, says:  "Persons  are  continually  teH- 
ing  us  of  the  unhealthiness  of  their  cherry  trees 
and  the  poor  crops  they  furnish.  They  say  they 
are  full  of  knots,  peeling  off  of  the  bark,  cracking, 
&c.  We  reply  th.it,  to  us,  the  can^e  is  very  plain. 
No  tree  requires  as  tender  handling  as  the  cherry. 
The  cracking  bark,  the  knots  on  the  limbs,  and 
other  disfigurements,  are  attributable,  we  venture 
to  say,  nine  times  in  every  tt^n,  to  external  injuries. 
A  bruise  from  the  trace  of  a  plow,  knocking  the 
dirt  off  of  a  hoe  or  shovel,  climhing  roughly  upon 
the  limbs,  rubbing  or  abrasion  by  ladder,  as  well  as 
all  harsh  treatment  by  wliich  the  tree  is  bruised  or 
skinned,  will  in  a  large  mnjority  of  cases,  perman- 
ently damage  the  tree  in  the  manner  complained 
of." 
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GRAFTING   GBAPES,    Sac. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  we 
alluded  to  adiscusHJon  in  the  Journal  cf  Agriculture 
Pratique^  between  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  and  M.  Hooi- 
BRENK,  an  Austrian  horticulturist,  in  regard  to  a 
method  of  training  the  vine,  which  the  latter 
claimed  to  have  discovered,  but  which  Dr.  G.  and 
other  French  writers  thought  was  not  new.  M. 
HooiBRENK  appears  to  be  one  of  those  men  whose 
writings  are  provocative  of  discussion.  To  this 
we  do  not  object,  as  much  truth  is  generally  elic- 
ited by  the  discussion — even  on  subjects  which  are 
merely  incidental. 

It  appears  from  the  Revue  Rorticole  that  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  grafting  has  arisen  be- 
tween M.  BoissKLET  and  M.  Oakeiere,  chiefly  re- 
specting the  merits,  as  compared  with  the  usual 
way  of  cleft-grafting,  of  a  mode  of  performing  the 
operation,  and  of  an  instrument  employed  for  the 
purpose  by  Hooibrenk.  M.  Boisselet,  in  the  first 
place,  defends  the  mode  of  cleft-gralting,  which  M. 
Caekiere  says  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  not  at- 
tacked ;  and  secondly,  he  states  that  he  has  fre- 
quently tried  grafting  with  the  instrument  above 
alluded  to,  but  has  never  succeeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Oaeriere  affirms  that  with  the  same 
kind  of  instrument  he  has  operated  successfully  not 
only  in  grafting  the  vine,  but  also  the  following 
plants:  In  spring,  in  the  open  air — apricot,  cherry, 
plum,  apple,  pear,  poplar,  amygdalopsis,  cytisus, 
all  the  species;  in  autumn  (September),  in  the 
open  air — apricot,  cherry,  pear,  plum,  cotoneaster, 
purple  filbert,  syringa,  thorn ;  in  autumn  (Septem- 
ber), under  glass — the  fruit  trees  above  mentioned, 
together  with  the  birch,  oak,  beech,  thorn,  lime, 
cotoneaster  and  conifers. 

The  editor  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  allu- 
ding to   the   discussion,  well    observes  : 

M.  Carriere  mentions  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  he  operated;  but  of  these,  in 
the  case  of  his  opponent,  we  are  not  informed. 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  season,  or  state  of  vege- 
tation of  the  plant,  is  the  main  point.  If  grafting 
is  done  at  the  right  time,  which  may  be  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  oper- 
ated upon,  almost  any  iustrum»nt  with  a  cutting 
edge  will  do;  but  if  done  at  the  wrong  season,  the 
most  ingeniously  constructed  instrument,  with  an 
edge  as  sharp  as  tliat  of  a  razor,  will  not  ensure 
success,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  vine. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Buaddiok,  of  Thames  Dit- 
ton,  generally  failed  in  grafting  the  vine  at  the  usual 
time  of  grafting  in  spring.  He  however  received 
some  vine  cuttings  from  abroad  in  summer,  after 
his  vines  were  in  full  leaf;  and  anxious  to  pfeserve 
the  sorts,  and  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  he  then 
grafted  them,  tliousth  almost  hopeless  of  success ; 


but  as  it  turned  out,  to  iiis  surprise,  the  graks  took 
well.  By  subsequent  experiments,  the  results  of 
wliich  he  communicated  to  tlie  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, he  establislied  the  fact  tliat  vines  ought  not  to- 
ie  grafted  till  the  stock  or  plunt  on  which  the  ^cion 
is  placed  is  in  full  leaf.  Most  probably,  therefore, 
M.  Boisselet's  complete  faihtre,  with  tlie  vine  at 
least,  has  occurred,  like  that  of  many  others,  in 
consequence  of  grafting  at  a  season  when  the  plant 
ought  not  to  be  cut  on  any  account  whatever;  tliafe 
is  after  the  sap  is  in  iiiotion,  and  before  the  bud* 
expand.  Any  incision  made  during  that  period, 
{>ermits  the  vine  to  bleed,  but  most  profusely  if 
made  just  before  the  buds  open;  and  the  more  vig- 
orous the  vine,  the  worse  the  bleeding.  When 
large  iimbs  of  apple  or  other  trees  are  cut  and 
grafted  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of  bursting 
into  leaf,  tlie  flow  of  sap  is  often  so  great  as  to 
"  drown  the  graft,"  as  suffusion  from  the  overflow 
of  sap  is  technically  termed.  But  the  loss  of  the 
graft  is  not  the  only  bad  consequence  of  the  un- 
timely operation;  the  unabsorbed  extravasated  sap 
ferments,  becomes  putrid  or  acid,  and  kills  the  vi- 
tal tissue  lying  between  the  alburnum  and  inner 
bark.  The  stock  consequently  dies  back  to  a. 
greater  or  less  distance  below  the  wound,  instead 
of  keeping  alive  or  healing  over,  as  Avould  be  the 
case  if  cutback  in  autumn,  or  winter.  Many  per- 
sons complain  that  their  pears  on  quince  stocks  da 
not  succeed  well.  They  should  recollect  that  the 
quince  is  among  the  earliest  of  deciduous  trees  in 
coming  into  leaf,  and  therefore  it  should  be  headed 
back  for  grafting  early  in  the  year  at  latest ;  for 
wlien  done  at  the  time  of  grafting,. or  after  its  sap 
is  in  active  flow,  it  dies  or  cankers  at  the  grafted 
l)art,  so  that  a  perfect  union  cannot  possibly  take 
place. 

Presuming  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proper  time  of  grafting,  the  operation  may  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  various  ways.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  that  in  most  cases  whip-grafting  is  the 
most  preferable;  and  what  is  termed  in  the  Serve 
Horticole,  Daniel  Hooibrenk's  system,  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Avhip-graftiag.  It  is 
better  than  cleft-grafting,  because  more  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  inner  barks  of  the  stock  and  scion  can 
be  made  to  coincide  than  by  other  modes.  M. 
Carriere,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  horticulturist, 
details  a  case  in  which  Hooibrexk's  mode,  oi-  what 
we  may  as  well  call  whip-grafting,  succeeded  bet- 
ter tlian  cleft-grafting.  In  the  bef^niming  of  Sep- 
tember, he  took  two  vine  shoots,  of  whicli  the 
wood  was  then  half  herbaceous.  One  he  cnt  in 
lengtbs  ot  5  or  6  inches,  each  piece  Iteing  cut  im- 
mediate under  a  bud  at  its  base,  and  close  above 
one  at  its  top,  exactly  as  if  prepared  for  a  cutting, 
but  a  slice  at  tlie  top  was  taken  oti"  as  in  wiiip- 
grafting  to  receive  the  scion,  formed  of  a  portion 
of  the  other  shoot,  whicli  latter  was  cut  so  as  to 
preserve  a  bud  and  leaf  at  its  top,  whilst  its  base 
was  cut  sloping  to  fit  exactly  its  counterpart  at  tlie 
top  of  the  other  piece,  intended  for  the  stock.  The 
parts  were  then  tied,  and  covered  with  grafting 
wax.  Each  grafted  cutting  or  cutting  stock  was 
then  inserted  about  half  its  length  in  a  pot,  and 
jdaced  under  a  hand  or  bell  glass  in  a  propagating 
house.  The  leaf  at  the  top  of  the  scion  continued 
to  act,  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  roots, 
and  the  union  of  the  graft. 
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This  mode  is  not  much  required  for  propagating 
the  vine,  because  it  can  be  so  readily  struck  from 
eyes^  yet  it  might  be  usefully  employed  where  it 
is  desirable  that  any  particular  sort  should  be  put 
upon  a  vigorous  stock,  such  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burg. There  are,  however,  many  other  plants  for 
the  propagation  of  which  it  miglit  occasionally  be 
very  advantageously  adopted. 


DEATH   OF    DISTINGUISHED    HORTICTJLTUKISTS. 

"Wk  have  to  record  the  death  of  two  distinguished 
American  horticulturists — Dr.  William  Darling- 
ton, of  "West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Ken- 
jjiooTT,  of  The  Grove,  'Cook  county,  111. 


WILLIAM     DAllLI.VGTON. 

William  Darlington  was  born  at  Birmingham, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1782. 
His  parents  were  farmers,  and  their  son,  after  re- 
ceiving a  common  school  education,  worked  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
studied  medicine,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  profes- 
sion he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  science— particularly  to  the  science  of 
Botany.  He  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  success.  In  ISl-i  he  com- 
menced to  gather  materials  for  his  Flora  of  Chester 
County— A  work,  however,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1826,  and  then  under  the  modest  title 
of  Florvla  Ceatrica.  In  1837  he  published  another 
botanical  work,  which  though  of  purely  local 
character,  run  through  three  editions.  He  was 
elected  to  fellowship  in  the  principal  scientific  so- 
cieties of  Europe,  and  Yale  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  paid  considerable 
attention  to  landscape  gardening,  and  it  is  to  his 
influence  that  West  Chester  owes  much  of  its  hor- 


ticultural eminence  and  beauty.  His  Agricultural  . 
Botany  appeared  in  1847,  and  added  much  to  his 
reputation.  The  following  extracts  from  the  pre- 
face to  that  work  will  give  at  once  an  idea  of  the 
clearness  of  his  style,  his  desire  to  see  agriculture 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  his  own 
modesty  in  referring  to  the  work  of  another : 

"  Agriculture,  in  a  broad  and  legitimate  sense, 
being  a  comprehensive  system  of  Natural  Science — 
involving  more  especially  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  useful  portion  of  tlie  Vegetable  Creation-^ 
I  Iiave  long  thought  it  due  to  the  Profession,  and 
desirable  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  young 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  acquire  an 
exact  knowledge  ot  the  plants  which  it  immedi- 
ately concerns  them  to  know ;  and  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  designate,  and  treat  of  them,  with 
the  precision  and  methodical  perspicuity  which  be- 
long to  scientific  language  and  arrangement.  Un- 
der this. impression,  and  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
an  object  deemed  so  important,  the  present  work 
has  been  compiled.  In  submitting  it  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  more  particularly  intended,  I  am  not 
unaware  that  its  technical  features  are  ill-suited  to 
the  notions  of  many  plodding  disciples  of  the  old 
school  of  agriculture,  who  despise  every  form  of 
knowledge  derivable  from  hooks — and  whose  ideas 
never  stray  beyond  the  manual  operations  of  the 
field  and  the  barn-yard.  It  is  scarcely  probable, 
indeed,  that  any  written  treatise — though  couched 
in  the  most  familiar  dialect — would  obviate  the 
objections,  or  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  such  an- 
tiquated tillers  of  the  soil.  My  views,  therefore, 
have  not  been  directed  to  that  unj)romising  quar- 
ter. I  address  myself  to  tlie  youthful  and  aspiring 
Agriculturists  of  our  country,  who  seek  to  elevate 
their  noble  Profession  to  its  just  rank  among  hu- 
man pursuits — and  who  feel  that  the  exercise  of 
intellect^  as  well  as  of  muscle,  is  indispensable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  no  education  can  he 
deemed  sufficient  without  some  acquaintance  with 
tlie  rudiments,  or  first  principles,  of  Botanical 
Science — some  rational  knowledge  of  the  vast  and 
nmltiform  creation  around  us,  known  as  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  I  con.sider  such  knowledge  just 
as  indispensable  to  a  rightly-instructed  peojde,  as 
any  of  the  usual  elementary  branches  of  school 
learning.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  the 
smattering  of  a  few  obsolete  terms,  unconnected 
with  any  available  ideas — which,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, passes  under  the  imposing  name  of 
'Botany':  but  I  do  mean,  that  tliorongh  concep- 
tion of  the  general  nature  and  relations  of  jilants, 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  aid  of  such  works 
as  the  Bot^anical  Text-Book  of  Prof.  A.  Gray.  In 
all  other  employments,  it  is  very  properly  expected 
tiiat  a  workman  shall  not  only  be  expert  in  the 
manipulations  of  his  art,  but  shall  also  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  materials:  and  I 
can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  it  is  not  equally 
incuinhent  on  a  practical  farmer  to  understand  the 
true  chnrncter  of  those  plants,  which  it  is  his 
especial  interest  either  to  cultivate  or  to  extricate. 
"If  cftir  American  youths  who  are  being  educa- 
ted with  a  view  to  Agricultural  pursuits,  were 
thoroughly  ingtructed  in  the  admirable  Text-Book^ 
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above  referred  to — and  were  then  required  to  make 
themselves  botanically  acquainted  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  annually  de- 
inands  their  attention,  on  the  farm — the  Profession 
would  speedily  assume  a  new  and  engaging  aspect. 
The  labors  of  the  tield  would  be  blended  with  the 
contemplation  of  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  inquiring  minds— and  Agriculture — 
instead  of  being  shunned,  as  an  irksome  drudgery — 
would  be  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  noblest 
employments  of  a  free  and  intellectual  people." 

Under  the  title  of  American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants,  Dr.  Daklington's  Agricultural  Botany 
has  recently  been  revised,  with  additions  by  Prof. 
Geoege  TeuRBER,  of  New  York.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  work. 

"We  annex  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Darlington,  which 
we  have  had  engraved  from  the  Gardeners' 
Monthly. 


JOHN    A.    KENNICOTT. 

Dr.  John  A.  Kennioott  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  this  State.  He  was  the  oldest 
of  thirteen  living  children,  among  whom  are  seve- 
ral Dr.  Kennioott.s.  To  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  brothers,  he  was  called  "  The  Old  Doctor," 
and  was  familiarly  known  among  his  friends  by 
this  title.  His  father's  family  moved  to  "Western 
New  York  in  1817,  and  it  was  here  that  young 
Kennioott  became  acquainted  with  the  late  David 
Thomas,  so  well  known  to  the  early  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer.  It  was  from  Mr.  Thomas  that  he 
imbibed  that  taste  for  horticulture  which  after- 
ward distinguished  him.  His  early  education  had 
been  much  neglected,  but  he  endeavored  by  dili- 
gent study  to  make  up  for  this  great  loss.  He 
studied  medicine,  supporting  himself  in  the  mean 
time  by  teaching  school,  &c.    After  graduating,  he 


practiced  medicine  a  short  time  in  Canada,  and  in 
1828  traveled  through  the  "Western  States,  bot- 
anizing, «fec.  He  lectured  and  pi'acticed  medicine 
one  summer  in  Mississippi,  and  afterward  visited 
New  Orleans,  where  he  started  the  first  literary, 
scientific  and  religious  paper  published  in  that  city. 
He  became  Principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  and 
also  of  the  Orphan  Asylum.  Removing  to  Chicago 
he  engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  President  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  friends  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
education  and  improvement  in  the  "West;  and  the 
Prairie  Farmer  well  observes: 

"  In  life  the  Doctor  has  been  erecting  monuments 
to  his  memory  all  over  the  Northwest,  that  are  to 
last  longer  than  marble.  Thousands  of  homea 
have  them  growing  in  their  grounds — in  the  beauti- 
ful, tapering,  pyramidal  evergreens,  especially, 
which  were  such  favorites  at  'The  Grove;'*  and 
as  each  year  adds  stature  to  them  and  they  point 
upward,  they  will  always  be  a  reminder  of  him 
who  was  always  alive  to  every  thing  tending  to 
improve  or  awaken  interest  in  horticultural  mat- 
in the  land ;  and  while  tears  will  flow  at  his  de- 
parture, from  those  who  have  known  him  long  and 
known  him  best,  from  those  who  have  ever  met 
him  at  '  The  Grove'  with  his  warm  and  cordial 
greeting,  all  will  rejoice  that  he  has  lived  and  still 
will  live  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  so  many." 

The  London  Gardeners^  ChronicU  refers  to  some 
Salsify  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earlet,  gardener  at  Digs- 
well  House,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
December  laslf.  The  roots  were  as  large  as  well 
grown  parsneps.  The  editor  remarks  as  follows 
in  regard  to  its  cultivation  : 

Given,  the  seed  of  a  Salsify  or  other  similar 
garden  root,  the  question  is,  how  to  convert  it  into 
a  presentable  esculent.  Tiie  answer  is  this:  Let 
it  be  sown  in  poor  but  well  wrought  upper  soil; 
and  let  there  be,  moreover,  beneath  this  poor  upper 
stratum,  at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  a  good  bed  of 
earth  well  manured.  Then,  unless  accidents  inter- 
vene, it  will  occur  that  the  tap  root  not  finding 
suitable  pabulum  near  the  surface  will  push  its 
way  downwards  until  it  reaches  the  good  soil,  and 
being  there  supplied  with  abundant  nourishment, 
it  will  acquire  the  necessary  size  and  succulence, 
whilst  the  small  rootlets  given  off  in  its  progress 
through  the  poorer  soil  above  will  dwindle  away, 
instead  of  acquiring  bulk  and  impovershing  the 
main  root,  as  they  otliervvise  would  be  likely  to  do. 

The  Hydropult — an  American  invention — 
meets  with  tlie  highest  praise  from  the  London 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  It  says  it  really  answers 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  inventors  recom- 
mend it. 


*  His  place  of  residence,  a  few  miles  from  Chicago. 
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FRUIT  GROWEKS'  SOCIETY  OF  WEST.  NEW  YORK. 

TnK  sninnier  meeting  of  this  Society  wns  lield 
in  this  city  June  24th.  The  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  usual,  and  the  show  of  fruit  was  rather 
meagre — owing,  probaV>ly,  to  the  backwardness  of 
season.  Mr.  Sohutler,  of  Seneca  Falls,  exhibited 
a  mjignificent  plant  of  Russell's  Seedling  straw- 
berry, loaded  with  fruit  of  great  size  and  good 
quality.  Some  of  the  berries  measured  six  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  circumference  !  This  straw- 
berry is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  Longworth's 
Prolific  and  McAvoy's  Superior  eight  years  ago. 
The  parent  plant  is  still  in  bearing,  and  produces 
laige  crops. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed : 

1.  What  u  the  inost  Profitable  Strawberry  for 
Market? 

H.  N.  Lanoworthy  was  called  upon,  and  said 
he  thought  we  might  consider  the  Wilson's  Albany 
as  a  profitable  berry.  The  Large  Early  Scarlet  is 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand 
is  also  good.  If  confined  to  one  kind,  he  would 
prefer  the  Early  Scarlet. 

H.  E.  Hooker  thought  Wilson's  Albany  the  most 
profitable  single  variety.  It  will  produce  more 
than  the  Early  Scarlet,  and  sells  for  quite  as  much 
in  market. 

M.  B.  Batkham,  of  Ohio,  said  Wilson's  Albany 
was  the  most  profitable  variety  for  market  in  that 
State.  In  Cincinnati  they  raise  the  Iowa  or  Wash- 
ington as  'an  early  kind.  There  are  large  planta- 
tions of  it.  Some  are  introducing  yie  Jenny  Lind. 
Hcf  named  the  Jenny  Lind  for  early,  Wilson's 
Albany  for  the  main  crop,  and  Triomphe  de  Gand 
a  little  later. 

Charles  Downing,  personally,  did  not  like  the 
Wilson.  It  is  too  sour.  He  spoke  highly  of  Rus- 
sell's Prolific. 

Chari-ks  Uookbr  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing strawberries  for  market  for  some  years,  and 
discarded  all  other  varieties  except  Wilson  and 
E.irly  Scarlet. 

Mr.  HoAO,  of  Lockport,  spoke  highly  of  Cutter's 
Seedling  and  Downer's  Prolific.  They  are  of 
good  quality,  but  not  as  productive  as  Wilson. 
Bartlett  d(ies  not  succeed  with  him.  lias  tried 
thirty  varieties,  but  none  come  up  to  Wilson  in 
productiveness. 

2.  Which  are  the  Four  most  Desirable  Varieties 
for  Oeneral  C'dtirxition^  including  Early,  Me- 
dium and  Late  Ripening  Sorts? 

Chablks   Downing   wonld   name  Jenny  Lind, 

Longworth's  Prolific,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Rus- 

Bell's  Prolific. 


M.  B.  Bateiiam,  of  Ohio — Jenny  Lind,  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Wilson's 
Albany. 

R.  ScnuTLKR — McAvoy's  Superior,  Longworth's 
Prolific,  Jenny  Lind  and  Russell's  Seedling. 

E.  T.  Smith — Triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker,  Early 
Scarlet  and  Wilson. 

Dr.  Sylvester — Jenny  Lind,  Hooker,  Wilson 
and  Triomphe  de  Gand.  Hooker  does  not  winter- 
kill with  him.     It  is  a  little  too  tender  for  market. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  said  the  Hooker  had  no  su- 
perior in  flavor.  It  is  an  excellent  berry  in  every 
respect.     It  is  his  favorite  berry  for  his  own  eating. 

P.  Barry  said  it  was  difficult  to  select  four  vari- 
eties, but  for  his  own  use  he  would  plant  Early 
Scarlet,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Longworth's  Prolific  and 
Triomphe  de  Gand.  Among  the  newer  strawberries 
he  thought  La  Comptesse,  though  a  foreign  sort, 
was  excellent. 

3.  The  Best  Method,  of  Cultivating  the  Strawberry. 
H.  E.  Hooker   thought  the   most    economical 

method  of  cultivation  was  to  set  out  the  plants  in 
the  spring  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in 
the  rows.  Keep  the  land  clean  by  the  use  of  the 
cultivator  till  the  plants  begin  to  make  runners. 
Then  stop  cultivating  all  except  a  space  two  feet 
wide,  which  should  be  left  for  an  alley  between 
the  beds.  The  runners,  by  the  first  of  October, 
would  fill  the  ground,  and  the  original  plants,  as 
well  as  the  runners,  would  bear  a  large  crop  the 
next  season.  After  they  had  produced  one  crop, 
plow  them  under  and  plant  again  on  new  land. 

n.  N.  Langworthy  thought  this  a  good  way, 
but  larger  berries  could  be  obtained  by  planting  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way  and  keeping  off  the 
runners.  They  can  be  kept  clean  the  first  year  by 
running  the  cultivator  both  ways  between  the  hills. 

Mr.  MooDY  agreed  with  Mr.  Hookek,  that  we 
should  only  attempt  to  raise  one  crop. 

E.  W.  Hkrendkn  thought  the  Triomphe  de  Gand 
would  not  produce  well  unless  the  runners  were 
kept  off. 

P.  Barry  said  there  was  one  serious  objection  to 
Mr.  Hooker's  method.     The  second  spring  after 
planting  the  ground  became  hard  and  tiie  plants 
dried  up,  and  you  had  no  remedy.     If  planted  in   i 
hills  or  rows,  and  the  rnnncrs  kept  olT,  you  could  I 
hoe  the  ground  and  mulch  it,  and  thus  keep  it  ' 
moist. 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  of  PreMrving  Currant 
Pushes  from  the  Ravages  of  the  Saw-Jly  or  Cur- 
rant Worm  ? 

P.  Barry  said  the  most  effectual  remedy  isslnok- 

lime  dusted  on  the  bushes.     One  dressing  will  not 
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3swer;  but  if  done  thoroughly,  scattering  the 
me  under  the  leaves,  and  repeated  for  several 
ij^s,  it  is  a  certain  renaedy. 

Dr.  Sylvester  had  tried  whale-oil  soap,  and  had 
icceeded  in  killing  them.  Had  tried  lime  and 
lund  it  effectual. 

H.  N.  Lanqwoethy  said  lime  will  kill  the  cater- 
illars,  if  you  can  get  it  on  to  them.  Strong  soap- 
ids  thrown  on  the  bushes  with  a  whisp-broom  is 
)od  remedy.  He  thought  the  soap  would  destroy 
le  second  crop  of  eggs. 

Strawberry  Exhibition  m  New  York. — A 
rawberry  exhibition  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
merican  Agriculturist.,  in  New  York,  on  the  18th 
id  20th  of  June.  There  were  200  plates  of 
rawberries  shown  by  26  exhibitors.  A  new 
edling,  raised  by  Mr.  Sktu  Boyden,  attracted 
uch  attention  from  its  great  size  and  good  quality, 
fteen  berries  on  one  plate  were  put  upon  the 
ales,  and  were  found  to  weigh  a  pound.  It  takes 
om  120  to  150  of  those  ordinarily  sent  to  market 
'  weigh  a  pound.  Triomphe  de  Gand.  berries,  22 
1  the  pound,  were  also  shown. 


Hoeing  Cabbages. — We  were  recently  in  the 
irden  of  a  friend,  who  is  an  early  riser.  On  ai- 
ding to  the  vigorous  groi,wth  and  healthy  appear- 
ice  of  his  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  he  remarked : 
If  you  want  good  cabbages,  you  must  hoe  them 
ery  morning  lefore  Jive  o^clocJs."  This  was  in- 
nded  as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  thought  we  did  not 
St  up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  a  good  gardener 
lould.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
)ubt  that  cabbages  and  all  similar  plants  are 
•eatly  benefited  by  repeated  hoeings. 

The  London  Gardeners''  Chronicle  gives  an  ac- 
)uut  of  a  kind  of  mold  which  is  attacking  thQ 
»se8.  No  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered  for 
.  An  eminent  rose-grower  in  Surrey  says  he  has 
st  from  3000  to  4000  bushes  grafted  this  seasom 
he  only  means  of  checking  the  devastation  seems 
I  be  to  destroy  the  leaves  which  are  affected  im- 
ediately,  and  to  remove  the  infected  plants  as  far 
I  possible  from  their  healthy  neighbors. 


INSECTS  ON  THE  ARBOR  VIT^. 

Wo  had  hitherto  supposed  that  the  arbor  vitse 
was  free  from  insects,  but  it  seems  to  share  the 
fate  of  all  useful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  The  ar- 
bor vit89  hedges  in  this  section  have  been  observed 
to  turn  brown  in  spots  and  the  leaves  to  become 
stunted  and  dried  up.  It  was  thought  at  first  to  be 
caused  by  the  cold  of  winter  and  severe  winds. 
But  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  plant  are  affected  as 
much  or  more  than  those  exposed.  On  examining 
the  dead  leaves  carefully,  and  dissecting  them 
with  a  pen  knife,  a  little  worm,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  is  discovered ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  general,  but  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  so,  it  will  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
this  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all  our  ornamental 
hedge  plants.  The  Siberian  arbor  vitse  is  also  af- 
fected by  it.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker,  of  this  city, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers  Society  to  these  facts,  but  the  mem- 
bers were  not  acquainted  with  the  insect,  although 
some  said  that  it  had  been  discovered  in  other  sec- 
tions a  year  or  two  ago. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  in  the 
nglish  journals  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
)t  water  and  flue  heating.  The  former  is  so  much 
ore  costly  than  the  latter,  that  persons  of  mod- 
ate  means  are  anxious  to  dispense  with  it  if  pos- 
)le,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  enjoy  forced  fruit 
d  flowers.  The  advocates  of  the  flue  system 
3m  to  make  out  a  very  good  argument. 


Tree  Tomato. — The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plowman  says  his  experience  with  this  plant  "  com- 
pels him  to  say  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  culture." 
It  is  late,  a  shy  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  not  so  good 
as  other  varieties.  We  fear  he  is  right.  It  did 
not  succeed  well  with  us  last  season,  but  we  are 
giving  it  another  trial.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  in 
France. 

British  Queen  Pear. — ^The  Florist  and  Nomo- 
logist for  June  has  a  colored  plate  of  a  new  seed- 
ling pear,  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty,  at  Frogmore.  This  pear  is  large  and  pyr- 
amidal, and  very  handsome.  The  late  Prince  Al- 
bert "  characterised  it  as  tbe  best  pear  he  had 
ever  eaten."     It  is  ripe  in  October. 


a!  correspondent  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Horticulture  recommends  sulphuric  acid  for  de- 
stroying weeds  in  gravel  walks — a  solution  of 
seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid  being  used.  If 
chalk  or  lime  abound,  the  acid  is  speedily  neutral- 
ized and  the  weeds  spring  up  again. 


Currant  Worms. — In  answer  to  the  question 
how  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  on  the  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  the  Irish  Farmer\  Gazette  says : 
"Dust  the  bushes  with  fine,  dry  road  dust,  or  ashes, 
while  they  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain." 
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POPULAE  PSOGNOSTICS  OF  RAIN. 


The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
Ami  spidi-rs  from  ihtir  eobwi'bs  erocp; 
Last  night  ihe  sun  went  pule  t<i  bed, 
The  niDon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sipii — 
A  morning  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ; 
The  walls  !i'e  damp,  the  diichrs  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel; 
The  squalid  toads  at  dusk  are  seen, 
Slo'.v|y  erawlin;;  o'er  the  green  ; 
Loud  quacks  ihe  ducks,  tiie  peaoocks  cry, 
The  distant  hifis  are  look  ng  nigh; 
Hark,  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rai'.k  ; 
And  see  youii;;  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 
Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  felt  tne  piercing  ball ; 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine; 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings. 
The  crii;ket,  too,  how  loud  she  sings; 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whisUcrM  jaws  ! 


Peksexce  of  Mind. — The  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  once  resided  at  Chelsea,  and  attached  to 
his  mansion  was  a  gate-house,  according  to  the  old  fashion. 
From  the  top  of  this  gatehouse  a  very  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful prospect  was  obtained.  His  Lordship  vras  in  the 
habit  of  recreating  himself  in  this  place  with  his  little 
dog.  It  happened  that  an  insane  man  got  up  the  stairs 
on  one  occasion  when  his  Lordship  was  there,  and  com- 
ing to  him  cried,  "Leap,  Tom,  leap!"  offering  Sir 
Thomas  violence,  and  attempting  to  throw  him  over  the 
battlements.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  feeble  old  man, 
and  being  in  his  robe  he  was  not  able  to  make  any 
effectual  resistence;  but  having  great  presence  of  mind, 
said,  "Let  us  first  throw  this  little  dog  over."  The  in- 
sane man  threw  the  dog  down.  "  Pretty  sport,"  said  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  "go  down  and  bring  him  up  and  try 
again."  While  the  madman  went  down  for  the  dog,  his 
Lordship  made  fast  the  door  of  the  stairs,  and  called  for 
help  ;  and  but  for  his  ready  wit  he  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  lost  his  life. 

Thb  Glacier  Trade. — Glaciers  have  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce!  A  great  ice  traffic  is 
springing  up  in  Switzerland,  and  the  orders  already  re- 
ceived are  enormous.  At  Grindehvald,  hundreds  of 
workmen  are  employed  in  cutting  ice  into  blocks  for  sale. 
At  the  glaciers,  after  penetrating  several  layers,  the  la- 
borers arrived  at  a  natural  grotto,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  eighty-five  feet  high..  The 
men  who  first  entered  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  The  grotto  has  since  been  lighted  up 
with  torches  and  illuminated  with  Bengal  fire,  and  the 
light  reflected  from  these  walls  of  crystal,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duces quite  a  dazzling  effect. 


"How  many  legs  would  a  dog  have,  if  you  called  his 
tail  one?"  "Five,  of  course."  "No;  only  four.  It 
wouldn't  make  his  tail  a  leg  to  call  it  one." 

He  who  seeks  to  increase  the  quantity  of  his  lands  by 
prosecuting  groundless  claims,  will  probably  soon  find 
hioxself  as  groundless  as  his  claims. 


A  Musical  Lesson. — A  Highland  piper,  having  a  schi 
to  teach,  disdained  to  crack  his  brains  with  the  names 
semibreves,  minims,  crotchets  and  quavers.  "Hi 
Donald,"  said  he,  "  tak'  yer  pipes,  lad,  and  gie  us  a  bl 
So,  verra  weel  blawn,  indeed  ;  but  what's  a  sound,  Don 
without  sense?  You  may  blaw  forever  without  mak 
a  tune  o't,  if  I  dinna  tell  you  how  the  queer  things  on 
paper  maun  help  you.  You  see  that  big  fellow,  w 
rouud  open  face,  (pointing  to  a  seinibreve,)  between 
lines  of  a  bar,  he  moves  slowly  from  that  line  to  t 
while  ye  beat  aiie  with  the  fist  and  gie  a  long  blast; 
now,  ye  put  a  leg  to  him,  ye  mak'  twa  o'  him,  and  h 
rhove  twice  as  fast;  and  if  ye  black  his  face,  he'll 
four  times  faster  than  the  fellow  wi'  the  white  face; 
if,  after  blacking  his  face,  ye'll  bend  his  knee,  or  tie 
leg,  he'll  hop  eight  times  faster  than  the  white-faced  c 
I  showed  you  first.  Now,  whene'er  you  blaw  your  pi] 
Donald,  remember  this— that  the  tighter  those  felh 
legs  are  tied,  the  faster  they'll  run,  and  the  quic 
they're  sure  to  dance." 


LovK  OP  THE  Feench  FOR  Flowers. — The  passioT 
love  of  flowers  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Pa 
ians,  and  the  sale  of  flowers  is  in  Paris  an  extensive 
lucrative  branch  of  trade.  It  is  computed  that  the  v 
ous  little  patches  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fre 
Capital,  appropriated  to  floral  cultivation,  realise  an 
nual  income  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  give  employmen' 
500,000  persons.  In  Paris  alone  there  are  no  fewer  t 
284  florists,  and  on  occasions  of  public  festivity  their  c 
joint  traffic  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  $14,000.  £ 
fete  given  last  season  by  one  of  the  foreign  ambassad 
the  cost  of  the  flowers  was  S;4,400. 


Origin  of  Black  Coats  in  the  Clergy. — In  the  j 
18.54,  Luther  laid  aside  the  monk's  costume,  and  hei 
forth  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  world, 
chose  black  cloths,  and  consequently  the  color  has 
come  the  fashion  of  the  clergy.  His  reason  for  choos 
this  color  was,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  took  an  interesi 
him,  and  now  and  then  sent  him  a  piece  of  black  ch 
being  at  that  time  the  Court  fashion,  and  because  Lut 
preferred  it;  so  his  scholars  thought  it  became  them 
wear  the  same  color  as  their  master.  From  thai  ti 
black  has  been  the  color  mostly  worn  by  the  clergy. 


An  Australian  correspondent  of  an  English  pa 
writes:  "In  a  stony  creek,  fifteen  miles  from  Gas 
maine,  were  found  the  bodies  of  three  aboriginals,  qv 
whole,  and  not  wanting  in  the  smallest  details,  but  wb 
were  petrified  into  solid  marble.  Wlien  I  last  saw  th< 
I  thought  they  were  actually  alive,  until  on  going clos 
I  noticed  the  eyes.  They  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  a 
the  veins,  muscles,  Ac,  may  be  distinctly  traced  throu 
what  is  now  a  group  of  stone  blocks;  they  are  in  a  sph 
did  state  of  preservation,  even  the  finger-nails,  teeth,  <4 
are  as  perfect  as  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago.  0 
of  them  has  a  stone  ux  by  his  side  without  any  haft." 


A  MODXRN  cotemporary  calls  veal  "unfiniflhed  bee 
This  is  pretty  good  ;  but  why  not  extend  the  vocabular 
Suppose  we  term  lamb  "incipient  mutton/' and  denon 
nate  pig  "premonitory  pork ?" 
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HUJST    IN    A  HORSE -POND. 

Frogs  and  newts  have  a  new  interest  now  that 
uariums  are  becoming  so  common,  and  we  make  the 
lowing  extracts  from  Bucklaud's  well-known  Curiosi- 
s  of  Natural  History,  which  perhaps  may  give  our 
ung  readers  a  new  interest  in  these  not  very  attractive- 
)king  creations: 

But  let  us  return  to  our  horse-pond;  we  have  been  sit- 
g  there  some  time,  looking  at,  and  thinking  about,  the 
g  family.  The  sun  is  very  hot,  and  no  horse  has  come 
drink.  Like  a  dandy  from  his  club,  decked  in  his  best, 
J  great  water-newt.  Sir  Triton  Cristatus  (the  king  of 
5  pond  in  the  absence  of  the  ducks,  who  are  bis  arch- 
tourers,)  rolls  liizily  forth  from  his  hiding  place.  Look 
dis  beautiful  coat,  and  his  orange-colored  waist-coat — 
i?n  the  whole  length  of  his  back  disports  a  magnificent 
•st,*  for  just  now  he  is  in  prime  condition.  He  is  in- 
id  a  handsome  beast,  and  by  the  way  he  parades  him- 
f  up  and  down,  in  front  of  his  favorite  batch  of  weeds, 
evidently  knows  it. 

"O  formose,  'Triton,'  niniura  ne  crede  colori."t 
^e  want  you :  how  are  we  to  get  you  ?  The  question 
often  asked,  "What  did  your  godfathers?"  &c.  My 
ifather,  peace  to  his  memory,  gave  me  a  silver  cup 
1  a  bit  of  advice.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  a  fisher- 
n,  and  a  practical  man.  "Never,"  said  he,  "go  with- 
t  a  knife,  a  bit  of  string,  and  a  sixpence."  We  have 
lowed  his  advice,  and  have  all  those  three  articles  in 
p  pocket.  When  we  see  the  Triton,  our  obedience  to 
)nsorial  authority  is  rewarded.  We  cut  a  stick  with 
r  knife,  we  tie  a  bit  of  string  to  the  end  of  it:  now  for 
lOok — ah,  here  is  pin  already,  in  the  corner  of  our 
it;  this  is  soon  crooked,  and  a  worm  affixed  thereto; 
iton  sees  it,  he  snaps  eagerly,  we  have  him,  and  for  the 
it  time  in  his  life  he  is  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  a  pocket 
idkerchief.  But  where  is  Lady  Triton  ?  Not  far  off; 
i  is  recognised  by  her  crestless  and  russet-colored 
3y,  but  she  refuses  the  worm.  She  shall  be  caught, 
rertheless,  by  means  of  our  sixpence.  This  is  quickly 
mged  intD  fine  brass  wire  at  a  neighboring  shop,  the 
)prietor  of  which  seems  to  sell  every  thing,  from  a 
1  to  a  flitch  of  bacon,  or  a  pair  of  old  woman's  pat- 
,s.  In  true  hangman  style,  a  noose  of  wire  is  made 
1  fastened  to  the  stick — the  captive  couple  meet  again 
the  pocket  handkerchief 

rhe  newts  are  stupid  things,  and  do  not  profit  by  ex- 
•lence.  In  a  pond,  in  a  brick-yard  not  far  from  Han- 
11,  I  caught  many  beautiful  specimens  :  the  worm  was 
ed  on  to  a  good-sized  fish-hook  in  this  instance,  and  it 
s  impossible  for  the  lizard  to  get  the  hook  into  its 
uth.  I  had  a  good  day's  sport,  although  I  only 
iked  one  ;  the  others  I  caught  by  allowing  them  to  bite 
the  worm  ;  they  went  at  it  fiercely  like  bull-dogs,  and 
d   on  tight  like   these   animals.     I   gave  my  victim 


I  (5nd  lliat  in  captivity  this  prest  bexsomes  absorbed  in  a  few 
s;  the  colors  on  tlie  belly  also  lose  their  brilliancy, 

6  h<«autiful  Triton,  do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  appear- 


plenty  of  time,  and  when  he  had  got  a  firm  hold,  quickly 
but  cautiously  pulled  him  out  of  the  water.  If  the  line 
becomes  at  all  loose  the  Triton  escaped.  I  found  that 
they  were  caught  by  their  teeth  sticking  into  the  worm. 
One  Triton  actually  took  the  bait  seven  times,  and  was 
pulled  out  of  the  water  thrice  before  I  got  him. 

The  scene  changes:  the  mule  and  female  newt  have 
now  resided  a  week  in  a  private  crystal  pabce  of  a  globu- 
lar shape.  What  we  observed  about  them,  imprimis,  was 
that  they  lived  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprat, 'and  always  quar- 
relled at  dinner-time  ;  a  worm  was  given  them — the  gen- 
tleman did  not  wait  for  the  lady,  bi.t  seized  the  one  end 
of  the  worm  while  she  seized  the  other— each  gulped 
their  portion  down  as  fast  as  ItaUans  their  maccaroni ; 
but  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  and  vv'orms  are  in- 
cluded in  the  category.  In  due  time  the  loving  couple 
meet,  nose  to  nose,  each  having  swallowed  exactly  half 
a  worm.  Husband  looks  daggers  at  wife,  as  much  as  to 
say.  What  business  have  you  here?  The  compliment  is 
returned,  and  they  begin  waltzing,  twisting,  twirling,  and 
rolling  over  each  other,  round  and  round  their  globe; 
neither  will  drop  the  worm,  neither  will  cry  "peccavi;" 
somebody  must  give  way,  anu  that  somebody  is  the  poor 
worm,  who  "  comes  a  two  in  the  middle,"  and  settles  the 
conjugal  difficulty. 

One  day  I  quietly  let  a  worm  fall  exactly  between  two 
large  newts  that  were  resting  at  the  bottom  of  my  viva- 
rium;  they  both  turned  at  it  at  the  same  moment,  and 
both  made  a  bite.  The  worm  gave  a  wiggle  just  at  that 
moment,  and  both  newts  missing  him,  caught  hold  of 
each  other  by  the  forelegs — newt  A  having  the  right  leg 
of  newt  B  in  his  mouth,  and  newt  B  the  leg  of  newt  A  in 
the  same  position ;  they  soon  found  out  their  mistake, 
and  began  writhing  and  tumbling  about  over  and  over, 
round  and  round  the  vivarium,  as  tightly  fixed  to  each 
other  as  a  couple  of  bull-dogs,  knocking  off  the  shells 
from  the  sides,  and  frightening  the  poor  water-beetle  out 
of  his  wits,  and  causing  him  to  ply  his  oars  vigorously. 
Both  of  the  combatants  at  last  seemed  tired,  and  opening 
their  mouths,  set  free  the  captured  legs;  they  then  re" 
tired  to  opposite  ends  of  the  tank,  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Could  these  two  creatures  when  fighting  have  been  seen 
under  a  powerful  magnifier,  they  would  have  realized  the 
strange  pictures  we  see  in  Mr.  Hawkin's  book  on  The  8«a 
Dragons. 

This  lizard-fishing  must  be  profitable  sport  to  some- 
body, for  on  asking  the  price  of  some  medium-sized 
specimens  at  Coveut  Garden,  in  a  shop  up  the  stairs,  I 
found  they  were  worth  threepence  each.  Tadpoles  also 
were  saleable  articles,  and  cost  twopence  a  dozen,  and  the 
water-beetles,  that  have  oars  like  a  waterman  (dytiscus), 
cost  from  twopence  to  sixpence  each.  Of  "weed"  they 
could  "make  any  quantity,  a  pennyworth,  or  sixpenny- 
worth" — so  something  saleable  is  to  be  got  even  out  of  a 
horse-pond. 

The  dove,  recollect,  did  not  return  to  Noah  with  the 
olive  branch  till  the  second  time  of  her  going  forth ;  why, 
then,  should  you  despond  at  the  failure  of  the  first  at- 
tempt? 

Cultivate  your  heart  aright,  and  remember  "  whatso- 
ever a  mon  soetU  that  shall  he  reap," 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Conlributed  to  the  Gcnes'^e  Fanner. 

Rhubarb  Wixk.— Dr.  Maksii,  of  tlie  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
making  rhubarb  wine:  Peel  and  slice  as  for  pies;  put  a 
very  small  qunntity  of  water  in  the  vessel,  only  just 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom;  cover  the  vessel  and  grad- 
ually bring  to  a  slight  boil ;  then  strain,  pressing  out  all 
the  liquid;  to  this  liquid  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water; 
to  each  gallon  (after  mixed)  add  from  four  to  fire  pounds 
of  brown  sugar;  set  aside,  ferment  and  skim  like  currant 
wine;  leave  in  the  cask  and  bulk  as  long  as  possible  be- 
fore sending  away.     All  wine  is  better  kept  in  casks. 

To  Make  Transparent  Paper  and  Cloth.— Take  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper,  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  or  potash  (soluble  glass),  press  it  gently,  and  when 
dry  it  is  complete.  Another  method  is  to  dip  the  paper 
in  a  thin  varnish  of  pure  Canadian  balsam,  and  allow  it 
to  dry  thoroughly,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  latter 
method  also  renders  fine  linen  cloth  transparent,  and  ca^ 
pable  of  being  used  for  tracing  out  drawings.  Paper  can 
also  be  rendered  transparent  by  dipping  it  in  limpid  oil, 
then  drying  it  in  a  warm  situation ;  but  it  is  not  good  for 
tracing  paper  when  made  in  this  manner. 

Feitters.— One-half  pint  of  milk,  four  or  five  table- 
gpoonfuls  of  flour,  and  one  egg— tlie  white  and  yolk 
beaten  separately.  This  will  make  batter  enough  for  a 
small  family.  Fry  in  an  abundance  of  lard,  very  hot. 
They  should  be  served  with  butter,  sugar  and  cider  or 
■wine.  A  little  chopped  apple  can  be  added,  and  is  quite 
an  improvement.  

Strawberry  Wisk.- Press  out  the  juice  from  the 
strawberries,  and  add  two  quarts  of  water  to  each  quart 
of  juice.  Loaf  sugar  is  then  added  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  gallon.  Put  into  a  barrel  in -a  cool  cellar, 
and  ferment  in  the  usual  way. 


We  republish  by  request  the  fallowing  receipts,  which 
we  gave  last  year,  with  some  additions  : 

Raspberry  Vinegar.— Take  three  or  four  quarts  of 
raspberries,  put  them  in  a  stone  creek  and  cover  them 
with  vinegar.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
strain  this  juice  through  i>  jelly-bag  and  pour  it  on  to 
fresh  berries,  letting  this  stand  another  day.  Repeat  this 
proccsB  until  you  have  the  quantity  you  desire.  Add  to 
each  pint  of  juice  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  it  into  a  pre- 
Berring  kettle  and  allow  it  to  heat  sufficiently  to  melt  the 
sugar.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  bottles.  It  will  keep 
several  years.  

CtPRAKT  Wive.— One  quart  of  currant  juice,  two  quarts 
of  water,  three  pounds  of  crushed  sugar,  and  to  each 
gallon  of  the  mixture  add  one  gill  pure  brandy.  Place  ft 
cask  upon  its  side  with  the  bung  up,  and  fill  it  entirely. 
It  will  require  replenishing,  as  it  wastes  by  fermentation, 
and  the  cojk  should  always  be  kept  full. 


Currant  Jkllt.— Pick  fine  red  and  large  lipe  currants 
from  the  stems,  bruise  them  and  strain  the  juice  from  a 
quart  at  a  time  through  thin  muslin,  pressing  it  gently  to 
get  all  the  liquid.  Put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  juice  ;  stir  it  until  it  is  all  dissolved  ;  set  it  over 
a  gentle  fire;  let  it  become  hot  and  boil  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; then  try  it  by  takijg  a  spoonful  into  a  saucer. 
When  cold,  if  it  is  not  quite  firm  enough,  boil  it  for  a  few 
minutes  longer.  It  may  be  made  by  standing  in  the  sun, 
without  boiling,  if  put  in  a  very  warm  place,  and  is  gen- 
erally'of  a  much  better  color  than  when  cooked  by  the 
fire.  

Lace  AND  Mdsltn  Curtains. — After  washing  and  starch- 
ing them  it  is  much  better  to  stretch  them  upon  a  sheet 
fastened  to  the  carpet  than  to  iron  them.  They  must  be 
pinned  to  the  sheet  very  carefully.  The  pins  should  not 
be  more  than  four  or  five  inches  apart.  Although  this  is 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
curtains  is  a  full  compensation.  Shetland  shawls  can  be 
dried  in  the  same  way. 

Strawberries. — This  delicious  fruit  is  so  acid  that  it 
requires  the  full  complement  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit  to  prevent  its  spoiling  before  winter.  They 
preserve  their  shape  and  color  better  if  they  are  only 
partly  cooked  in  the  sirup,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  sun  two  or  three  days;  but  if  cooked  entirely  by  the 
fire,  they  should  be  put  into  jars  while  hot  and  sealed  im. 
mediately. 

The  London  Lady's  Newspaper  says  :  "  The  newest  pet' 
ticoats  (garmtnts  which  are  at  the  present  day  fully  as 
important  matters  as  any  in  the  toilette)  are  white  ones, 
braided  with  black  worsted  braid.  There  is  a  deep  hem 
round  the  edge,  and  above  it  the  braided  design  is  carriet 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  The  design  should  be  elabo- 
rate to  produce  a  good  efl'ect.  The  striped  cotton  petti 
coats,  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  past  two  years,  arr 
now  entirely  discarded;  they  were  failures  in  that  th(. 
colors  gradually  washed  out,  and  then  the  petticoats  as- 
sumed a  very  shabby  appearance.  They  arc  now  replaced 
by  French  rep,  jean  and  cashmere,  which,  although  mor( 
expensive,  prove  more  satisfactory  in  the  end." 

Thbrr  is  such  a  thing  as  an  unsociable-looking  room. 
Its  atmosphere  oppresses  you  like  the  presence  of  a  cold  ! 
loveless,  ungeniil  person.  A  "company"  aspect  is  (i 
horror.  Things  done  up  in  peipdiial  bag,  whether  peophi 
or  furniture,  are  an  abomination.  A  stray  cobweb,  or  ii 
thumb-mark  on  a  door,  may,  after  all,  be  desirable.  Dark  ; 
cned  upholstery  shops  are  not  good  models  for  privat«i 
parlors,  despite  fashion.  A  few  ginger-bread  crumbs,  oi 
a  little  worn-out  shoe,  are  not  alivays  unpleasant  object: 
of  contemplation. 

Demorkst's  Quartkrlt  World  or  Fashion. — This  is  i 
most  valuable  periodical  for  dress  makers,  and  indeed  fo! 
ladies  who  wish  patterns  of  any  kind.  Each  number  haj 
four  full-sized  patterns  for  dress  sleeves,  collars,  sacques 
Ac,  and  a  large  variety  for  braiding  and  embroidery.  Ii 
addition,  the  fashion  plates  are  large,  and  the  illustra 
tions  of  various  styles  of  bonnets,  ic,  are  numerous 
One  dollar  a  year;  tweniy-five  cents  a  number. 
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Literary   Notices. 


Notes  on  the  Weather  prom  Mat  15th  to  Junb  16th, 
lg63.— While  the  first  half  of  May  was  3°  colder  than  the 
average  for  this  half,  the  last  half  was  7.1«>  above  the 
average  for  twenty-six  years.  Hence  the  average  for 
May  was  57.9",  or  near  2'^  above  the  monthly  mean.  The 
average  for  the  last  eleven  days  was  62.4".  The  hottest 
noon  was  87^^  on  the  22d,  but  the  hottest  day  was  72",  on 
the  23d.  Vegetation  made  rapid  strides.  The  flowers 
of  the  common  fruit  trees  most  profuse.  The  rain  in  the 
month  of  May  was  only  1.80  inches. 

June  began  cool,  and  so  continued:  the  mean  of  the 
first  half  being  only  62.7'— 0.6°  below  the  average  for 
twenty-six  yeaA  Indeed,  this  half  was  about  2^  colder 
than  the  last  half  of  May,  though  it  is  usually  several  de- 
grees warmer.  The  hottest  noon  was  86"  on  the  15th, 
which  was  the  hottest  day,  78.3°. 

The  rain  in  this  half  is  0.61  inches  only.  The  showers 
have  been  few  and  small.     Lightning  very  little. 

The  season  has  been  pleasant ;  vegetation  rapid.  The 
prospect  of  the  peach  crop  is  most  gratifying,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  usual  tree  fruits.  Strawberries  from 
Northern  Ohio  reached  our  market  near  a  fortnight  since, 
and  the  gardens  about  us  began  to  supply  our  tables  with 
this  luxury  perhaps  five  days  since— large,  fine,  delicious. 
The  usual  market  vegetables  have  appeared  quite  as 
early  as  usual.  The  inaications  of  an  abundant  harvest 
have  come  to  us  from  a  very  extensive  portion  of  our 
country  already. ; 

Wool. — In  this  section  little  or  nothing  is  doing  in  the 
wool  market.  The  farmers  expect  to  get  75  cents  a 
pound  for  their  wool,  and  buyers  are  "talking"  50  to  60 
cents.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  imported 
wool  in  the  market;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  by  the  manufacturers  was  never  so 
great  as  at  present.  A  few  decisive  Union  victories 
would  lower  the  price  of  gold,  and  consequently  the  price 
of  wool,  while  any  disaster  to  the  Federal  arms  would 
have  the  reverse  effect. 


Time  op  Sowing  Wheat.— Since  writing  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  present  number  of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  B. 
BiRDSELL,  of  Mondon,  one  of  the  best  wheat  growers  in 
this  county,  informs  us  that  the  early  sown  wheat  is  not 
as  good  as  that  sown  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. His  observations,  therefore,  confirm  those  of 
Mr.  Johnston.  Late  sowing,  however,  he  says  truly,  will 
not  answer  when  the  ground  is  poor  and  in  bad  condition. 


THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  IIUSBANDEY.  By  .Tusttts  Von 
LiKBiG.  Eililed  by  John  Blyth,  M.  1).,  Professor  ot  Chemis- 
try in  Queens  '.'olKge,  Cork.  Isew  York :  D.  Api-leton  &  Co. 
1S68.     Price,  Sfl.oO. 

We  need  hardly  .say  that  thi.s  work  mr-ritit.  and  will  receive,  the 
attention  of  scientific  agriculturists  in  America.  However  much 
we  may  differ  on  certain  question?,  It  must  be  admitted  that 
LiEBio  has  done  more  for  scientific  agriculture  than  any  other 
living  man.  The  .ippearanco  of  his  work,  Organic  CheonUtry 
in  its  ApxtlicaUons  to  Agricidture  and  Physiology,  in  1840, 
formed  a  new  epoch  in  scientific  agriculture.  The  numerous  ex- 
periments which  have  since  that  lime  been  made,  both  in  the 
field  and  the  laboratory,  are  mainly  due  to  the  discussions  which 
the  work  elicited.  A  bold,  cle.ir  and  enthusiastic  writer,  the 
works  of  LiEBiG  have  been  read  throughout  the  civilized  world  ; 
and  in  no  country  have  his  writings  been  more  popular  than  in 
America.  That  he  has  promulgated  some  error— that  he  has 
lashed  unmercifully  those  who  have  endeavored  to  correct  him — 
and  that  he  has  not  always  been  consistent,  must  be  admitted  ; 
still  we  can  not  ignore  his  opinions.  Every  scientific  farmer 
sh^mld  examine  them  carefully.  If  erroneous,  they  will  be  re- 
futed ;  but  no  intelligent  man,  in  the  mean  time,  can  afford 
to  be  ignoront  of  them.  They  give  color  to  all  our  agricultural 
discussions.  The  latter  will  elicit  much  truth  ;  but  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the.«e  it  is  essential  to  study  Likbig.  We  ccm- 
mend  this  work,  therefore,  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  every  farmer 
who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  agricultural  science  of  the  age. 

THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY.    Boston :    Ticknoe  &  Kielm. 

Price,  iS.OO  per  annum. 

The  July  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  commences  anew 
volume.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  The  Atlantic  is  un- 
questionably the  ablest  literary  periodicals  published  in  America, 


The  Markets.— Prices  have  not  materially  changed 
since  our  last  report.  Beef  is  still  high,  but  our  latest 
New  York  advices  quote  it  a  shade  lower.  Some  prime 
beeves  brought  12  to  12Jc.  per  lb.  for  the  net  weight  of 
carcass.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  abundant,  especially 
those  of  inferior  quality.  Prices  were  ^c.  per  lb.  lower. 
Good  fat  sheep  bring  from  5  to  6c.  per  lb.  live  weight; 
lambs,  8  to  10c.  per  lb.  Hogs  are  higher  and  in  demand 
at  from  5  to  6c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  Milch  cows  have  de- 
clined $3  per  head. 

Butter,  as  usual  at  this  season,  is  dull  and  lower. 
Prime  yellow  may  he  quoted  at  20  to  2Sc.  per  lb.  in  New 
York.  Ordinary  to  "striped"  13  to  16c.  Cheese  is  very 
firm  and  active.  Ordinary  sells  for  7  to  9c.;  State,  fair  to 
good,  9  to  lie;  extra,  for  export,  brings  12Jc.  per  lb. 


Wb  have  great  pleasure— and  do  so  unsolicited— of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
of  G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Their 
Horse-Power  Threshers,  Clover  Hullers,  &c.,  are  well 
made  and  every  way  excellent.  Send  for  one  qf  their 
circulars. 


Farms  for  Sale.— No  12.— A  farm  of  140  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  city  limits  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Well  fenced— 
water  and  shade  in  every  lot.  Prairie,  with  scattering 
trees.  Good,  new  house  and  barn,  and  abundance  of 
choice  fruit  of  all  varieties.  A  most  desirable  location. 
Will  be  sold  for  %75  per  acre— which  is  very  cheap. 

No.  13.— A  farm  of  56  acres  of  improved  land,  beauti- 
fully situated  two  miles  west  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Well 
fenced,  well  watered,  a  good  variety  of  fruit,  with  build- 
ings nearly  new,  costing  about  $2,000.  Price,  $100.  per 
acre.  ^    • 

Half  Volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.— The  present 
number  commences  a  half  volume  of  the  Genesee  Fai-rner. 
Subscriptions  for  the  six  months  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived at  thirty  cents  each,  or  four  copies  for  one  dollar. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Horn  Shavings. — I  have  means  of  procuring,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  horu  pieces  and  shavings,  winch  I  tliinl<  should  be 
uselul  to  me,  but  in  their  i)if.seiit  condition  are  almost  in- 
destructable.  Tliey  are  cow  and  bnliot-k  horns,  cut  in 
pieces,  say  2x4  inches,  and  pressed,  siCter  beini,'  boiled  in 
oil.  Some  are  nearly  whole,  others  are  shaved  to  a  feather 
Btone  end.  Perhaps  two-thirds  are  shavings,  of  all  kinds, 
some  yery  thin  and  light.  All  these  sorts  are  mixed  to- 
gether. I  plowed  some  under,  three  years  after  they 
were  turnecf  up,  and  some  of  the  thicker"  pieces  bad  not 
lost  their  polish.  I  tried  composting,  in  alternate  layers, 
horn  and  nnleached  ashes.  In  one  vear's  time  I  over- 
hauled the  pile.  The  thicker  ends  were  untouched,  the 
thin  ones  rotten,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Perhaps 
about  one  quarter  of  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  available 
for  plant-food  immediately.  This  I  thouitht  did  not  repay 
me  for  the  loss  on  the  as"hes  and  the  labor.  Sulphuric 
acid  will  not  touch  them.  IJoiling  in  potash  probably 
Would,  but  it  will  not  pay.  No  ijoiie  mill  (were  one 
available)  could  crush  them.  I  intend  making  a  compost 
heap  of  muck  and  horn  in  about  ei|nul  parts,  and  water- 
ing with  urine.  Will  this,  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
do  any  good?  Pray  give  me  your  opinion.  If  I  can  make 
them  useful,  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  good  fertilizing 
material  on  hand. 

These  pieces  are  got  out  for  making  bandies  to  "  ma- 
chites  "  (a  long  Spanish  knife  like  a  Roman  sword).  The 
dust  (of  polishing"  and  filing  the  handles)  I  find  of  value 
on  root  crops,  corn,  Ac,  but  has  no  perceptable  effect  as 
B  top  dressing  on  grass.  Should  you  desire,  I  will  send 
you  a  few  pieces  of  the  horn. 

I  cannot  close  without  again  expressing  my  sense  of 
the  high  value  of  your  writings.  The  "  Experiments  on 
Sheep  Feeding,"  in  the  January  number,  which  I  have 
just  read,  is  alone  worth  five  times  the  cost  of  the  paper. 
H.  S.  Collins,  ColUmvilie,  Ct. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  horn-shavings. 
Prof.  Wat  gives  an  analysis  of  a  sample  which  was 
found  to  contain  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (as  much  as  a 
good  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  contains).  It  sold  in 
London  for  $.35  per  tun.  He  does  not  .say  how  they  were 
used.  Johnston  is  alike  silent  on  this  point.  He  says: 
"  Horn,  in  the  form  of  horn-shavings,  is  justly  consid- 
ered as  a  very  powerful  manuie.  Even  in  the  state  of 
shavings,  however,  it  undergoes  decay  still  more  slowly 
than  woolen  rags;  and  therefore,  like  them,  will  always 
be  more  safely  and  economically  employed  when  pre- 
Tioualj  rotted  by  being  made  into  a  compost."  McIntosh, 
in  his  Bookof  the  Garden,  after  stating  that  "horns  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  some,"  says  :  "Repeated 
trials  have  not  led  us  to  a  like  conclusion."  We  suppose 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  horns  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  if  they  can  be  decninponeil ;  but  this  is  dif 
ficult  to  accomplish.  If  you  8uccee<l  in  doing  so,  we  hope 
you  will  inform  us  of  the  method  employed,  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  compost 


the  other  outside.  These  are  kept  closed  in  the  winter, 
and  admittance  to  the  cellar  is  from  the  chamber  through 
a  scuttle  or  trap  door.  All  kinds  of  vegetables,  apples, 
Ac,  keep  in  the  best  possible  manner.  On  top  of  the 
walls  sills  are  framed,  and  a  roof  .ihedding  the  rain  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.  A  double  floor  was  laid  over  the 
cellar,  and  about  six  inches  of  Imim  spread  upon  the  floor 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  &c.  I  usually  cover  the  potatoes 
in  the  bins  with  a  layer  of  evergreen  boughs  or  with 
straw.  I  have  suffered  very  small  loss  of  potatoes  some 
winters  when  they  had  no  covering  to  protect  them.  I 
use  the  chamber,  or  rather  garret,  for  storing  away 
plows,  scythes,  rake.s,  and  such  like  farm  tools  through 
the  winter— they  are  safe  from  fire.  I  very  much  regret 
that  I  did  not  put  on  a  story  instead  of  simply  having  a 
roof  over  the  cellar.  It  would  have  been  a  nice  safe 
place  for  storing  such  tools  as  were  not  wanted  for  winter 
use.— L.  Babtlbtt,  Warner,  K  K,  May,  1863. 


The  Crops. — In  this  section  the  weather  has  been  cold 
for  the  season,  and  corn  is  very  lute.  \^heat  will  not  be 
an  average  crop.  The  midge  has  made  its  appearance, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  cool  weather  will  check  its 
rav.fges.  Grass  is  good.  As  yet  little  has  been  mown. 
Fruit  is  generally  abnndant. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the 
advertisement  of  "Sheep  for  Sale"  in  this  number  of  the 
Farmer.  Mr.  Lorillard  has  luiquestionably  the  best 
Shropshire  Down  sheep  in  America.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  superior  to  them. 


ALVEKTISEMENTS. 

A  FEW  short  advortisemenis  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such— will  bo  inserted  in  the  Oemxet  Fn>-mer\nx  tw en ty.flv'e  cents 
aline, or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insorlion.  payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGIIL  &  CO. 

No.  37  Pnrk  Row,  \<  -iv  York.  t<;  0  S<«  te  St.,  Boston, 

are  our  Agents  for  tfie  Gr.NreEK  Farmku  in  those  cilleo,  and  are 
authorized  to  take  Ad»erlisenienls  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
Lowest  Rates. 

THE   genesf:e   farmer. 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agricnltnrf  wnd  TTorticulture,  published  by 

JOSEPH  II.MiKl;^,  Rorhosicr,  N.  T. 

Terms  —  iNVAaiARi.Y  in  advance  —  Sixty  Cknts  a  T£a«; 

Six  copies  for  $3.(i0and  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  50  cents  a 

year. 


OoTsiDK Cbllars. — " O.  G."  of  Girard,  Pa.,  inquires 
about  an  outside,  or  as  we  call  them  here,  an  outdoor 
oeller.  Like  "G.  G."  I  have  a  damji  cellar  under  my 
house,  80  that  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  <h)  not  keep  well  in 
it.  Some  years  ago  I  constructed  an  outdoor  cellar  about 
fifteen  rods  east  of  my  house.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
•loping  toward  the  south.  The  cellar  is  12  by  14  feet 
inside,  and  %\  feet  deep.  The  north  side  and  two  ends 
are  walled  up  and  pointed  with  lime  mortar.  The  wall 
on  the  south  side  is  about  four  feet  high.  From  this  wall 
to  the  plate  of  the  roof  it  is  boarded  on  the  outside,  and 
lathed  and  plastered  inside.  At  the  southeast  corner  I 
hare  a  door,  or  rather  two,  one  opening   into  the  cellar, 


SCHENECTADY  AGRICULTURAL  WOEKS- 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  PROPRIETOKS. 

SEND  FOK  A  CIHC'ULAU— Conlaiiiing  a  lull  description  of 
Ihp  nneqii.illfil 

LEVEE  AND  KNDLVS^  THAIV  TIORSE  POWEBS, 

T-UKE   IIKRS  .^.M>  CI  K  \NEKS, 

CI.f><  KK   HITI  LKPvS, 

■WOOI)SAW\-;,  Ac, 

manntacturcfl  by  the  culiscriliers. 

r^~  Pnrticninr    aitcntlon    is    invited    \n    n    new    Undershot 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  with  a  Rid<lle  <>r  Vil'rniine  Separator. 
Address  Q.  WESTINCIIOITSK  A  CO., 

jy-tf  Sclienectady,  N.  T. 


NOW  READY— And  sent   rr.c 
the  "  Clark  Sorgo  Machine  (' 


THE  SORGO  HAND  BOOK." 

n  :iii|ilii-at'on  to  appnts  or  to 
'  CiiK'iiinali,  Ohio,  Manufac- 
turers of 

HEDGES'  iL  CLARK'S  CF.I.EDUATED  CANE  MILLS, 
With  ereat  improvement.*  ff«r  I^C^ :  or  <  I  HIvt  yer,  Bates  A  Day, 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Mannfnoiurcrs  <.r  the  nnriv:dled 

COOK  SUGAR  EVAPORATOB.  Jy 
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B  AUGH'S 
RA.W  BONE 
UPER-PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

BAUGH^  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS   &    PROPRIETORS, 

>,  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

(HE  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  a  large  de- 
mand with  this  valuable  Manure.    They  would  respectfully 
lounce  to  Farmers  and  Dealers  m  Feriilizers,  that  the  price 

been  advanced  to  $46  per  20  0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  meii- 
led  that  this  change  has  be<n  rendered  necessary  by  tlie 
atly  increa8e<I  cost  of  malerials  and  hibor,  as  well  as  by  the 
•ralionoftheU.  8.  Tax  uponmaiiuniciurers. 
>ery  Farmer  using  a  Fertdizer,  may  be  assured  that  the  KAW 
.VE  PHOSPHATE  will  slill  maintain  its  high  character  for 
3«(7«/i  and  puriti/,  the  mauufaotun-r,-'  preferring  to  make  a  small 
'ance  in  the  price  |.er  ton,  ralhi-r  than  allow  its  merits  to  fall 
ow  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  m  manu- 
turing.  ,  .   J  .  .  ■ 

^~It  is  prepared  from  Raw  Bones,  and  warranted  to  contam 
their  original  orgiinic  matter— no  burned  or  calcined   bones 

used,  and  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturers 

.t  it  is  free  from  adulteration.  ^,„^„ 

AlE  DEM.iND  FOPv  BAITGII'S  RAW  BONE  8UPER- 
iOSPIIATE  last  year  greittly  exceded  that  of  any  previous 
!,  which  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  its  high  standard  of  popu- 

ity. 

Price  $46  per  2000  lbs.— Cash. 

e  above  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAUQII  &  SONS, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
le  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6m 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 

N  August  there  will  be  for  8ale  One  Hundred  South  Down  and 
One  Hundred  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams,  as  I  wish  to  re • 
ce  the  stock,  having  more  than  I  caii  keep. 
^-  Inquire  of  JACOB  LORILLARD, 

[^t  80  Front  street,  New  York  City. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

r»A  ACRES.    FRUIT  AND  ORVAMEN'TAL.     A  very  large 
OO    and  reliable  assortment.     AOKNTS  WANTED         _ 
jy4t*  F.  K.  PHCEMIX,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


TTESTERN  NEW  YOHK  PATENT  AGENCY-Offiee,  108 
/V  Arcade.  ROCITV'.^TER.  au.l  No.  5  Hollister  Building, 
DFFALO  N  Y.  Patents  obtained  on  unusually  favorable 
rms  Rejected  Applications  prosecuted  without  charge  unless 
ceessful.    Send  for  a  Circular.  ^   ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

HOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

7INES— LENK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOR    SALE   A  L^RGE 
V      stock  of  Native  and  Foreicn  Grape  Vines,  including  all 
le  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  Eist. 
Address  LENiC&CO., 

noytf  numboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

7^0RTY  BE^T  NATIVE  VARIE  PIES.    Also  a  general  assorf- 
j     mcnt  of  smaU  fruits.    Send  f(jr  a  catalogue.     Address 


mh 


R.  B.  SHAW, 
Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

4    SMALL  FARM.  unimprnv<'d,  about  14  miles  from  Detroit. 
\.    Good  land,  and  near  a  Riiilrnad  Depot.    Address 

'  JOSEPil  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.T. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

{■^HE  following  books  can   be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Grnksek  Fabuer  : — 

"h<!  Hor«e  and  his  Diseases $1  2.5 

jv^rvbodj's  Lawyer 1  00 

iri.  Hale's  Modern  Cookery  Rook 1  00 

fnierson  A.  Flint's  Manual  of  Asrienlture 0  75 

'he  Rural  Poeiryef  the  English  Language , 8  00 

{iirrv's  Fruit  Garden J  M 

rhor.i.-.s'  Fruit  Culturist 1  50 

I'he  Kurd  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1856,  'OT, 

'58,  'J/9,  'CO.  '61.  '62  ani!  '63.  hnndsomely  bound,  in  2  Tola.  2  50 
Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail, 
»a  receipt  of  price.  .^  _. 

Address  JOSEPH  HAEEIS,  Rochester  N.  T. 


To  Farmers, 

To  Dairymen, 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOE  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS,  ^ 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  Ac,  Ac, 
Can  have  ihemwell  sold  at  the  highest  prices  iu  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  dats  of  their  reachinsr  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to.  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTEK, 

3/i  Jay  street,  Neiv  York. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experiemce  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefttlly  die- 
posed  of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner 

g3^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  ibJIm 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Cakpbw- 
TBE,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  cent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  «fcc,  see  the 
Price  Current, 

tgr  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  of  Produce. 


SEND  FOE 


A  FREE  COP  7 


9tft  ma'A 


miCES     CXJRKENT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


tan'«3-ly 


JOSIAH  CAEPENTEK, 

8i2  Jaysireef;  Vew  York, 
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THE  TRIBUNE  PRIZE  STRAWBERRIES. 


COLONEL  ELLSWORTH, 
tlow  tbey  Originated— How  they  Look  and  Tasts— Why  they  are  Given  to  the  Subscribers  of 
the  Tribune— When  and  to  Whom  they  will  be  Distributed. 

The  cots  herewith  presented  represent  "Thk  Tribune  Pbize  PtrawbkrrijV— po  named  because  ve  purchased  fhem,  at  a  very 
larjre  price,  to  hp«tow  exdutivtly  upon  the  subscribers  of  either  edition  of  The  TRintJsa  for  1863,  fntendinjr  to  send  one  of  eicb 
kind  to  every  subscriber  who  expresses  a  wish  to  that  effect  ot  the  time  of  Bubscril>ino;.  This  will  be  equal  to  a  pnz*  of  |1.C0  to 
each  subscriber,  as  thrit  Is  the  price  charged  by  nurserymen  for  similar  piniits.  Indeed,  neither  of  these  Prize  Strawberries  could 
be  obtained  at  any  prico  whatever,  as  we  hare  secured  every  plant  that  can  t>c  produced  in  the  year  1SC3,  exclusively,  as  prizes  lo 
fur  subscribers  We  have  incurred  the  large  outlay  necessary  for  this  pnri'ose,  because  we  have  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  propa- 
patton  of  improved  fruit  greatly  extended,  and  because  we  believe  that  every  one  who  receives  these  plants  and  prows  the  fniit  win 
I  old  Thk  Tbibonb  in  kindly  remembrance  for  enablin);  him  to  en)ojr  such  a  good  gi:i  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  will  thereafter  feel 
en  increased  desire  to  Improve  all  the  list  of  fruits.    It  is  thus  that  health  and  happiness  will  be  incrensed. 

Asthe«e  plants  have  all  to  be  grown  from  the  few  planss  we  bought  of  Mr.  Fuller  In  tho  autumn  ot  1SC2,  he  will  not  be  able  lo 
tend  them  to  sabscriben  nntU  after  the  first  of  September,  ISfS,  when  they  will  be  carcftally  packed  In  oiled  silk  or  paper,  and  for 
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MONITOR. 

warded,  through  the  mail,  at  our  expense,  or  by  express  at  expense  of  the  receirer.  The  three  plants  Tiill  be  sent  to  each  person 
Who  sends  ns  a  year's  subscription  for  either  the  Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  or  Weekly  Tkibune,  indicating  at  the  time  of  subscribing 
that  he  desires  the  Strawberries,  and  the  distribution  will  be  made  in  the  order  the  subscribers'  names  and  requests  for  Strawberries 
are  received. 

Single  subscribers  will  receive  their  plants  by  mail,  done  up  in  oiled  silt,  or  other  suitable  oiled  jubslance. 

To  Clubs,  plants  will  be  sent  in  packages,  to  corre.»pond  with  the  number  ot  names  in  the  Club;  and  where  the  number  will 
Warrant  it,  they  will  be  sent  by  express,  packed  In  boxes 

New  subscribers  who  desire  Strawberry  Plants  shoulil  eay  so  at  the  time  they  send  tholr  money,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  send  any 
to  those  who  will  not  appreciate  them.    They  are  too  valuable  to  be  wasted.    There  are  parties  who  would  gladly  contract  for  tho 
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BROOKLYN    SCARLET. 

cxelatire  Hgbt  io  all  (heM  plants,  at  2S  cents  apiece,  and  there  are  many  subtcribers  who  would  not,  as  soon  ai  the;  se«  and  taete  ' 
Ute  fruit,  part  with  their  prize  for  a  $5  •'  grein  back." 

How  these  New  Strawberries  were  Produced. 

Tb«  foHowing  atatemenl  U  made  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  borticuUurist,  Brooklyn,  the  originator  of  these  Strawberries.    Be 
■ays: 

•*  It  is  now  between  seven  and  eight  years  since  I  commenced  sowing  seeds  of  the  Strawberry  for  the  purpose  of  producinK 
new  and  improved  varieties.  I  have  slw.iyi  selected  seeds  from  the  largest  and  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  results  wert 
that  I  produced  lorae  few  good  varieties  eacli  season  ;  yet  they  were  not  such  as  1  was  willing  shoufd  go  out  as  my  rcfdlines.  Every 
season  I  selected  the  seed  with  more  care  than  I  did  the  previous  one,  and  fonnrf  that  I  made  constant  improvement  I  therefore 
delormincd  thai  I  would  put  forlh  exira  exerlionn  and  fee  if  a  few  extra  choice  varieties  conUI  not  be  produced.  In  1S''9  I  obtained 
the  best  varieties  known,  and  by  fertilizing  the  flowers  one  with  another,  I  expected  to  prodace  Strawberries  combining  greater  ex- 
cellence than  heretofore  known.  In  this  I  was  not  dis.ippointed.  I  produced  that  year  many  thousands  of  seedling  planu,  and  the 
fruit  of  many  was  really  exccUt-nt.  so  much  so  that  I  was  urged  not  to  throw  the  plants  away ;  but  as  excellence,  and  not  variety, 
was  my  object,  I  destroyed  all  but  the  most  promising.  I  determined  from  the  flrsl  that  no  plant  should  go  oat  ns  a  seedling  of  niir 
mnlcM  it  eomblned  greater  czceUcnce  than  any  other  BUawberry  known.    From  the  selections  of  that  year  a  compeieni  Comioitu 
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from  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  who  had  the 
matter  throe  yesr.-"  in  charge,  mjitie  a  seleciion  of  three  sons, 
ripening  early,  mednim  and  lair,  ami  these  I  preserved  as  the 
filial  result  of  my  seven  years'  laborious  exiiefimenls  to  pmcure 
improvement  in  Strawherries  from  seeils.  These  I  intended  to 
dispose  of  in  the  ontinary  way  of  a  nurseryman's  business,  and 
should  have  done  so  but  for  the  desire  of  The  TitiBuNB  to  make 
a  gratuitous  distribution  of  these  truly  excellent  Slrawberries  lo 
its  subscriber^.  I  have  therefore  ciiniracted  to  furnish  them  ex- 
clusively for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  ihem  can  be  bought  of 
me  atany  price.  If  I  had  kept  them  for  sale  lo  individuals  the 
price  would  have  been  50  cents  each,  or  $.5  a  dozen," 

NAMES   AND  DESCKIPTIONS  OF  THE  PPvIZE  STRAW- 
BE  UR I ES. 

"The  eiirliest  ripeninsr  one  was  named  Col.  EJlsworth,  in  honor 
of  the  martyr  who  lost  his  life  when  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  Arn.y  during  the  present  war.  It  is  a  very 
large  variety,  of  a  crimson  color,  conic. il  in  shape,  ard  having  a 
slight  depression  running  from  calyx  to  point,  resembling  the 
sutures  on  the  peach,  witli  a  long  neck,  and  the  calyx  parts  readi- 
ly from  the  berry  ;  qual  ty  good  ;  flesh  firm.  Although  the  largest 
of  the  three,  it  is  also  the  earliest,  ripening  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Jenny  Lind  and  Early  Sciirlet,  and  is  very  productive.  The 
original  plant,  ei/heen  mouths  from  Ihe  time  the  seeds  were 
sown,  produced  over  2o0  p  rfect  berries,  averaging  from  one  inch 
to  one  three-tourtli  inches  m  dianiet>  r. 

''The  next  ripenins;  is  cal'ed  the  Monitor.  It  is  very  large,  of 
a  dark  bright  scarlet  color,  approaching  a  crimson  in  the  sun. 
Berry  very  solid  and  firm,  of  fine  quality  ;  plants  very  vigorous 
and  productive.  This  sort  will  become  a  great  market  fruit,  the 
color  and  shape  being  very  attractive. 

"The  third,  from  its  color  and  origin,  is  called  the  Brooklyn 
Scarlet.  Although  this  v.riity  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  other  two, 
yet  it  possesses  merits  that  will  always  make  it  a  great  favorite. 
Its  shape  is  a  regular  oblong  cone,  color  ihe  most  bea-  liful  bright 
scarlet.  Flavor,  the  very  best.  We  have  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Judges  at  the  gre:it  Strawberry  Show  last  season,  at  No.  41 
Park  Kow,  New  Yo  k,  on  this  point,  as  they  awarded  it  the  first 
premium  over  all  its  numerous  competitors.  The  plant  is  a  very 
strong  and  vigorous  grower,  making  monstrous  stools  the  first 
season,  from  which  an  enormous  amount  of  fruit  stalks  are  pro- 
dnced.  Add  to  this  its  lateness  which  a.'<sists  so  much  in  prolong- 
ing the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  we  have  in  this  Straw- 
berry something  as  near  perfection  as  pos>ilile,  though  not  as  large 
as  the  others.  Yet  this  is  not  small,  and  among  the  sorts  most 
cultivated  ranks  medium  to  large." 

The  above  descriptions  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  addition  to  all  that  we 
have  already  pnblislieil,  must  be  sufficient  tosntisfy  all  minds  that 
we  are  offering  no  trifling  prize  to  our  subscribers,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  oar  good  will,  and  certainly  with  a  hope  of  their  good  will 
to  us. 

We  have  only  to  a<ld  that  Ihe  cuts  are  as  exact  representations 
as  to  size,  as  can  be  given,  and  in  no  respect  exaggerations  of 
The  Tribune  Prize  Strawberries. 


TERMS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUirai. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  one  year  (311  issues) $8  00 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  (104  issues) 3  00 

Two  Copies,  one  year 5  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year 12  00 

Ten  Copie*, one  year, 22  50 

An  extra  copy  fir  a  clnb  of  twenty  and  over.  The  Semi- 
Weekly  Tribune  is  sent  to  C'ergymen  for  $2.25. 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  (•''2  issues) |  2  00 

Three  Copies,  one  year 5  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year 8  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  ytar. . . ., 15  00 

Any  larger  number,  addreHSfd  to  names  of  subscribers,  $1.50 
each.     An  extra  c  pv  will  be  si  nt  lo  eviry  club  of  ten. 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  iidflresK.  one  year,  $2.5,  and  any  larger 
number  at  .same  price  .\n  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  clubs  of 
twenty.  Any  person  who  sonls  lis  a  club  of  thirty  and  over 
shall  receive  th.'  6"-mi-Wi-el;ly  Tribune  gniti«. 

To  any  person  wlio  sends  us  a  club  of  fifty  or  over,  the  Daily 
Tribune  wjil  he  sent  without  charge. 

The  WEKK    Y  TKIBITNE  is  sent  to  Clergymen  for  $1.25. 

At  Post-offlces,  where  full  I'liibs  can  no'  be  formed,  either  for 
The  Semi-Wiekly  or  Weeklv  Tribune,  subscribers  to  the  two 
editions  can  unite  aiClub  pr'ces,  should  the  total  number  of  sub- 
scribers come  within  our  ndo. 

When  Drafl<  can  be  prucured  it  is  much  safer  than  to  remit 
Bank  Bills  Write  name,  Post-office  and  Slate  plainly.  Sub- 
scribers who  8"nd  m'onev  by  l'>pre<8  must  prepay  the  Express 
charges,  else  it  will  be  deducted  from  the  remittance. 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  1863, 

Price,  15  cents  ;  11  copies  for  $1 ;  100  copies,  $9,  postage  paid. 
By  Express,  is  per  10^.    Cash  orders  solicited. 


We  can  supply  back  nnmbers  of  the  Tribune  Almanac  Xot 
years  1S50.  18...S,  1856,  1S57,  18.'>8,  3859,  1S60,  1861  and  IS63.  Price 
15  cents  each,  post-paid.     Addre.'s 

THE  TUIBtfNE,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  Yoek. 


All  Hall  the  Triumpb  that 

FICKAEDT'S    CATTLE    POWDEB 

EATE  AGEIEVED! 


THOUSANDS    ARE    TESTIFYING    TO    ITS    EFFICACY. 


"  The  Merciful  Man  is  EJind  to  his  Beast." 


AFTER  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  the  Inventor,  to 
compound  from  pure  VcgeiuUn  miiterials  a  Powder  that 
SHOULD  and  must  take  the  place  of  the  thousand-and-one  nos- 
trums gotten  up  and  palmed  u]>on  the  jniblic  as  "  Certain  Heme- 
dies"  lor  the  cure  of  all  diseas'  s  A'hich  tlie  Brute  creation  are 
"heir  to,"  he  has  produced  Ihe  one  heading  this  advertisement, 
and  none  can  he  ge7iuine  unless  bearing  our  fac  simihb  signa- 
ture. J  he  demand  has  been  such  thai  its  sale  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we  have  now  coiisn- 
mated  such  arrangements  that  we  are  prepared  to  supply  Ihe  nu- 
merous orders  now  on  hanil,  as  well  as  those  we  may  hereafter 
receive  from  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Knowing  this  powder  to  possess  all  the  curative  properties  here 
set  forth,  we  deem  a  fulsome  tiraoe  of  words  unnecessary,  feel- 
ing assured  that  its  oimi  merits  will  secure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 
Being  composed  of  pure  vegetab  e  ingredients,  it  can  be  safely 
and  judiciously  given  to  that  noble  animal  the  HORSE.  Its 
etfects  are  no  Ji the  pampering  of  the  system,  creating  a  bloated 
carcass  with  a  premature  sheddin?  of  the  hair;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  strengthens  the  digestion,  purifies  the  Blood,  rt-gulates 
Ihe  Unlnary  organs,  thereby  improving  and  protecting  the  whole 
Physical  condition  of  Ihe  animal  even  when  in  an  apparently 
healthy  stale,  and  a  certain  and  infallible  cure  when  he  has 
coBtracted  Ihe 


DISTEMPER,' 
GLANDEKS, 
FOUNDEK, 
I  NFL.  LUNGS, 
STAGGERS, 


YELLOW  WATER, 
SLABBERING, 

HKAVK3, 

B0TT3. 

CIIOLIC, 


To  the  AgritiMurist  and  Dairyman  it  is  an  invaluable  reme- 
dy for  \he\r  Neat  CatUe  laboring  under  HOOF  diseases.  HOL- 
LOW HOKN,  and  other  of  the  man  complaints  to  which  they 
are  liable  from  a  suppression  of  the  natural  secretions. 

MILCH  COWS  are  much  benefitted  by  occasionally  mixing 
with  their  slop  or  feed — it  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  ar.;- 
mal,  remove  .ill  obstructions  from  the  milk  tubes,  promote  all  the 
secretions,  and  consequently  adding  nuich  to  the  strength  of  the 
animal,  quantity  and  quality  of  \\ii Milk,  CrenmaniX  Butter. 

HOGS,  during  the  warm  seasons,  are  constantly  overheating 
themselves,  which  results  in  their  gelling  Coughs,  Ulcers  of  the 
LUNGS  and  other  parts,  which  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
lard  their  growth.  In  all  such  cases  a  lablesponnful,  mixed  in  a 
bucket  of  swill,  and  given  every  other  d.iy,  will  speedily  remove 
all  difficulties,  and  the  animal  ivill  soon  increase  in  Ue'aUh  and 
Fat. 

Who,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  this  country,  having  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  animals  which  Ibis  Powder  benefits,  will 
will  be  so  niggardly  and  so  unmerciful  to  the  beast,  and  unjust  to 
himself,  as  not  to  give  it  a  trial?  We  confidently  predict  that 
wherever  it  is  once  introduced,  it  will  be  as  permanent  in  that 
stable,  and  deemed  as  essential,  as  the  curry-comb  and  brush 
themselves  are. 

^^  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers.  Price,  25  cents 
per  package. 

AGENTS— Lanb  &  'Paink,  18  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  D.  S,  Bahnks  &  Co.,  202  Broadway,  New  York;  and  Dtotp 
&  Co-  No.  282  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia.  je-8t 


CRAIG  MICROSCOPE! 

This  'is  the  best  and  cheapest  M'croscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  It  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies  about  li  0  diameters,  or.lO,fiOO  times, 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  It  will  be 
sent'  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $2.25, 
or  Willi  six  beautiful  mounted  objects  for  $3.  or  with 
24  objects  for  $5,     Aillress 

HENKY  CRAIG.  182  Center  street,  N.  Y. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  je-ly 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Eltenville,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y..  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H.iuse,  itc.  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  sold  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  exchanged  for  property  near  Roch- 
ester.   Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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UOUNU  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

'gml  3niuui.l  anil  fjorlicultural  gitectorij. 

COMPLKTE  SETS  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  I/oriicuUtiral 
Direct  ry  for  lK56-7-S-9-'60-'61-'G'2an(l  'GiJeati  be  furnistie'l, 
handsomely  bound  in  iwo  volumes.  I'nce,  $2.50.  Sent  by  re- 
lurij  nuiil,  Ireool  postagi.-,  on  receipt  of  llie  price. 

Address  JOJEI'II  HARRIS,       . 

Pul'lishcr  and  proprietor  of  the   Genesee  Farmer  and   Rural 

AunuaL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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86  Cednr  Street,  Nevr  York  City, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

And  Sole  Agent  in  the  United  Stales  for 
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IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES— M.iehinery,  Implementi>,  Cattle, 
Ilorfcs,  Sheep,  I'igs,  Poultry,  Iluildings,  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  &c.,  promptly  executed  in  good  Mtvie  and  on  the  most  rea» 
sonable  terms.  THOMAS  LEADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rocliesler,  N.  T. 

^^~  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 


BARON  LIEBIG'S 
GREAT   WORK   ON    AGRICULTURE; 

THE  RESULT  OF  SIXTEEN-    YEARS   OBSERVATION. 

D.   APPL.ET01V   &  CO., 
4:4:3  and  4:45  Broadway,  New  York, 

PUBLISH   THIS   DAT, 

THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

BY  JUSTUS  Von  LIEBIO, 

KDITEI)     BT 

JOHN  BLTTII,  31.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemiulry  in  Queens  College,  Cork. 

1  vol.,  12mo.    Clolh.    3S7  pages.    $1.50. 


In  this  work  Baron  Liebig  has  given  to  the  public  his  matnre 
views  on  Agriculture,  after  si.xteen  years  of  experiment  and  re- 
flection. 

^-  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE.    It 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  ami  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
tb*s  Maohiae  render?  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distanie  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ot  its  prompt  and  Safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
»arment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  •iither 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Machine. 

^P~  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogtie  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  responsible  Agent!!  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.    Address 
"THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

4;{7  Broadway.  New  York, 
Or  E.  STI^AIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. jy'62-21t 

64  T^ OSES'— THEIR SIGNlFlCANrE.-Roman, Grecian.  In- 
XN  dian,  Negro,  Celestial,  Aquiline,  Turn-up,  and  Pug 
Noses,  with  character  of  e.ich.  EYES,  blue,  black  or  eray.  LIPS 
pale  or  red,  prim  or  pouting,  scolding  or  loving.  MOfiTH,  large 
or  small.  HAIR,  light,  dark,  coarse  or  fine,  straight  or  cnrlv. 
CHF.EKS.  thin,  plump,  pale  orcolore<i.  TEETH,  regular  or  ir- 
regular. EARS,  large  or  small.  NKCK,  long  or  short.  SKI.V, 
rough  or  smooth.  Illustralod  with  Engravings.  The  walk,  talk, 
iHugh  and  voice  all  indicate  character.  AVe  may  know  an  honest 
face  from  a  di.-honest  one:  we  will  show  how.  We  shall  ireiit  of 
ETHSOLOGY.  or  the  Natural  Histor)  of  Man  ;  of  PHYSIOrO- 
GY,  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  ;  of  PIIREXOLOOY,  the  Phi- 
losophy  of  M'nd — with  Choice  of  Pursuits,  and  "  How  to  Im- 
prove ;"  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  the  Science  of  the  Soul,  Man,  with 
reference  to  all  his  relation*,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiril\ial,  will 
be  elucidated  in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  .JOURNAL.  New  voL 
commences  .Tuly  1.  Handsome  quarto  monthly,  at  $1.50  a  year. 
Sample  immbers,  15  cent.*.  Ple:ise  ad<lres.«. 
Jy2t       FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No.  80»  Broadway,  New  York. 


BONE  DUST. 

t6  npHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  TffE 
1  WORLD" — Constanlly  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, wrrranicd  pure  and  of  ihe  best  quality,  made  from  frtah 
bones  gathered  from  the  slaughter  hon:;es  in  Rochester.  Pric« 
from  $1.5  to  $'30  per  tun,  according  to  fineness.  Orders  rcspecW 
fuUv  solicited.    Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON. 

le'as-ly Box  ■y^Vi.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

THOROUGH-BRED  SHORT  HORNS 

FOR  PALE.— A  few  Cows,  Heif-rsand  Spring  Bulls,  descended 
from  Imported  Stock,  arc  offered  on  modenite  term.'. 
_apet J.  O.  SHELDON.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ABEAUTIr'TTL  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
obtecls  500  Twiw.  for  »«  CENTS  (e.n\\\  preterred.)     Kiv« 
of  different  powers  for  $1.  MAILED  FREE.    Addross 
novlf  P.  U.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  BoetoD,  Mass. 
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A    DAY    IN    THE    WHEAT    FIELDS. 

'N  the  6th  and  7Lh  of  July,  in  company  with 
Hon.  John  McVean,  of  Scottsville,  we  had  the 
sure  of  visiting  some  of  the  wheat  farms  in 
i,  Wheatland,  Caledonia  and  Avon,  and  re- 
ed home  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
ity  of  the  landscape,  the  excellence  of  the  soil, 
the  skill  and  intelligence  of  tlie  farmers  of 
far-famed  section  of  the  Genesee  country. 

GENESEE    vs.    WESTERN    WHEAT. 

the  stage  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  vil- 
of  Scottsville  were  two  millers,onefrom  Oak- 
county,  Mich.,  and  the  other  inmi  Wheatland,  j 
the  ccuversation  turned  on  the  comparative 
ty  of  the  wheat  in  the  two  sections.  "There 
a  time,"  said  the  Michigan  miller,  "  when  the 
it  in  this  sectjon  was  the  best  in  the  world, 
flour  commanded  the  highest  price  in  market; 
30W  Michigan  and  Ohio  are  ahead  of  you." 
Wlieatlaud  miller,  whose  name  we  did  not 
,  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  claim, 
and  Michigan  wheat  was  good—but  so  was 
3f  this  section,  and  it  was  improving. 

EAKLT   SOWN  WHEAT  INJUKED  BY  THE  FLY. 

[ow   is   the   wheat   crop  in   Michigan?"  we 

^ell,  very  good,  where  it  was  not  sown  too 

Our  farmers  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry 

t  the  seed  in.     Some  sowed  as  early  as  the 

e  of  August,  and  the  fly  has  injured  it  a  good 

Where  it  w;as  sown  late  it  is  very  good." 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Hessian  fly  this 
las  materially  injured  the  early-sown  wheat. 

OAK   OPENINGS   vs.    TIMBEUPD   LAND.  , 

iving  at  Mr.  MoVean's,  we  received  a  warm 
me,  and  were  soon  listening  with  much  profit 
ascription  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
t,  and  the  influence  it  had  on  the  soil  and 
Mr.  MoY.  has  been  on  his  present  fiirm 
fty  years.  In  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
)  heavily  timbered  land  was  esteemed  the 


most  productive— and  was  so,   in  reality.     The 
annual  deposit  of  leaves  for  centuries  from  the 
deciduous  trees  formed  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure, 
while  the  roots  left  in  the  land  after  it  was  cleared 
facilitated  drainage.     On  the  other  hand,  the  oak 
openings,  on  the  more  elevated  and  absorbent  up- 
lands, had  been    regularly  "burnt  over"  by  the 
Indians,  thus  destroying  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
leaving  a  surface  soil,  in  many  cases,  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep  and  destitute  of  organic  matter. 
It  was  very  poor  land.     The  subsoil  was  hard  and 
raw,  and  Mr.  MoV.  thinks  he  and  others  erred  in 
I  plowiaig  so  deep.     It  would  have  been  better  not 
to  have  brought  up  so  much  of  this  raw  subsoil  to 
the  surface  at  once.     Clover,  however,  flourished 
admirably.     Its  deep  roots  penetrated  among  the 
shaly  Hmestones,  and  when  the  crop  was  turned 
under  it  furnished,  by  decay,  the  organic  matter 
and  mineral  plant-food  which  the  soil  needed.     In 
a  few  years  it  became  the  finest,  surest,  and,  most 
productive  wheat  land  in  Western  New  Fork. 

A  FINE  FLOCK  OF  SPANISH  MEEINO  SHEEP. 

"But,"  said  our  worthy  host,  "it  will  be  an  hour 
before  tea  is  ready,  and  as  the  time  you  can  stay 
with  us  is  limited,  let  us  go  find  see  Mr.  Good- 
hoe's  sheep.  Mr.  G.  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
successful  farmers,  and  his  son  has  a  great  fond-. 
ness  for  sheep.  He  has  the  best  flock  of  Spanish 
Merinos  in  this  section." 

We  found  the  sheep  well  worthy  of  this  high 
praise.  Mr.  G.  has  purchased  freely  from  the  best 
flocks  in  Vermont,  and  has  that  enthusiasm,  per- 
severance and  intelligence  necessary  for  success  as 
a  breeder.  He  knows  every  sheep  in  his  flock. 
Stooping  down,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  called  to  a  fine  lamb  worth  $100— 
"  Come  here,  Dick  !"  No  crook  was  needed.  The 
lamb  seemed  no  ways  averse  to  be  petted  and  have 
his  fleece  parted  and  examined  by  the  stranger. 
He  was  all  wool  from  head  to  tail,  back  and  belly, 
legs  and  nose.    There  was  not  a  bare  spot  on  him  I  ' 
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"  Tell  us,  Mr.  G.,  what  is  the  advantage  of  these 
folds  and  wrinkles  in  the  skiu?" 

"Oilier  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  wool 
is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  slciu;  and 
these  wrinkles  give  us  more  surface,  and  conse- 
quently more  wool." 

We  hope  Mr.  Goodhue  will  exhibit  "Dick"  at 
our  next  Fair.  ^ 

A     PLEASANT    RIDE. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  drive  through  the 
country;  and  such  a  country!  The  weather  had 
been  very  dry  for  several  weeks,  but  the  day  be- 
fore a  heavy  shower  fell,  and  now  everything 
looks  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  fields  of  corn  and 
beans  are  luxuriant  and  very  clean— so  are  the 
fallows;  but  the  crowning  glory  of  this  section  is 
the  Wheat.  Here  is  Colonel  Mtjrdock,  and  he 
tells  us  of  a  65-acre  field  on  his  farm  that  pro- 
duced 2,275  bushels  of  wheat,  and  another  field 
of  12  acres  that  produced  648  bushels,  or  54  bush- 
els per  acre ! 

Mr.  Donald  MoNaughton  has  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  farm;  and  what  is  somewhat  unusual,  he 
has  a  good  garden  and  grounds  around  his  house. 
These  large  and  thrifty  farmers  have  not  generally 
paid  much  attention  to  horticulture.  They  have 
good  houses,  but  poor  gardens.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  nicely  mown  lawn  is  rare  indeed. 

We  have  not  time  to  stay,  but  must  step  in 
and  shake  hands  with  our  old  friend  Wm.  Gaebutt. 
He  has  a  beautiful  and  well-managed  farm,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  fine  herd  ot  Devons  in  a 
distant  field.  Good!  there  is  a  piece  of  mangel 
■wurzel  or  beets.  This  is  the  first  root  crop  we 
have  seen!  Mr.  G.  keeps  a  large  stogk,  and  make? 
cousiderahle  manure.  He  ajjplies  it  entirely  to  his 
"hoed  crops"— corn  and  roots.  He  spreads  the 
manure  on  the  grass  the  fiill  before. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  introducing  quite 
extensively  another  hoed  crop,  which  we  have  fre- 
quently recommended-BEANS.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  past  year  they  proved  highly  profita- 
ble. Mr.  John  0.  McVean  had  a  large  field  of 
them— we  think  25  acres.  He  had  a  fine  crop, 
and  pot  a  high  price  for  them.  After  the  beans 
were  off,  he  sowed  the  land  to  wheat,  and  it  now 
looks  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  an  adjoining  field 
that  was  summer-fallowed. 

LESS   LAND   SOWN   TO   WHEAT. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  mi<lge,  the  old  system 
of  farmliiu'  was  to  take  off  a  crop  of  wheat  every 
other  year.  The  wheat  was  seeded  with  clover, 
ftttd  the  clover  plowed  under  whea  in  bloom,  and 


the  land  sown  to  wheat  again  in  the  fall.  But  no- 
it  is  customary  to  let  the  land  lie  in  clover  at  lea 
two  and  generally  three  years.  On  such  lan^ 
especially  if  it  has  been  pastured,  a  spring  cro 
such  as  peas  and  beans,  can  be  taken  off  withoi 
much  injury  to  the  following  wheat  crop. 
some  cases  corn  is  jdanted,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  g 
it  off  in  proper  season  to  sow  wheat.  We  notic< 
in  Mr.  MoVean's  corn  field,  every  few  rods  a  stn 
of  peas.  The  object  is  to  have  a  cleared  space 
put  the  shocks  of  corn  on.  The  peas  can  be  ha 
vested  and  the  land  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  co 
can  then  be  shocked  up  on  it  at  once  and  the  r« 
of  the  field  sown  to  wheat. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  corn  c 
only  be  horse-hoed  one  way.  But  as  the  farrat' 
in  this  section  drill  their  corn,  and  consequen- 
only  cultivate  one  way,  the  strip  of  peas  is  no  b 
drance. 

We  next  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  D.  C.  RooE 
and  found  Mr.  R.,  as  usual,  busy  at  work.     He  1 
just  erected  a  new  barn,  90  feet  long,  40  feet  wij 
and  40  high,  with  basement  the  whole  length, 
is  a  plain  structure,  and  is  intended  merely  to  mK 
away  hay  and  grain.     It  is  on  a  side-hill,  and  n 
basement  forms  an  open  shed  for  sheep  or  catK 
There  are  two  barn  floors,  with  mows  on  b< 
sides.    The  wbole  cost  only  $1,400.    In  additior 
this  Mr.  R.  has  an  excellent  barn  and  other  bu 
ings,  a  cut  and  description  of  which  were  giver 
the  Genesee  Farmer  for  April,  1858. 

There  are  few  better  farmers  than  Mr.  Rogb 
He  raises  no  spring  crops  except  what  he  needs 
his  stock.  Sows  clover  and  plaster  freely,  i 
keeps  his  land  in  good  heart.  He  commen 
sowing  wheat  last  year  on  the  11th  of  Septeml 
and  finished  (on  pea  land)  the  28th.  That  «< 
first  is  no  earlier  than  that  sown  last.  All 
wheat  is  excellent.  He, has  a  part  of  a  field 
wheat  after  peas  and  the  other  part  after  o 
The  wheat  on  the  pea  land  is  the  better  crop, 
feeds  out  his  peas  on  the  farm  to  sheep  ;  and  if 
wheat  is  better  after  Ihe  peas  than  after  the  o 
certainly  the  crop  of  peas  is  quite  as  nntriti- 
and  the  manure  from  them  is  worth  twice  <M  m 
as  that  from  the  oats. 


A   NOBLE   WHEAT   FARM. 

We  now  approach  a  farm  we  have  long  wiS' 
to  see— that  of  the  late  Edmttnd  Fellows. 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  farmer  in  Moi 
county.  Coming  into  this  country  poor,  he  h 
out  to  a  farmer  for  a  short  time,  and  saved  mc 
enough  to  rent  a  farm.    On  this  he  did  well, 
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fterwarils  purchased  a  farm  for  liirnself.  lie 
orked  liard,  and  was  not  long  in  paying  for  it. 
e  kept  on  working  and  buying  more  land,  and  in 
le  or  tvpo  cases  selling  one  farm  and  buying 
lotlier,  until  he  had  a  farm  of  780  acres  of  the 
sst  land  in  Western  New  York  all  paid  foi-,  be- 
ies  other  property.  He  was  pre-enunently  en- 
)wed  with  that  greatest  of  all  gifts — common 
NSB.  This,  added  to  his  industry  and  indomita- 
e  perseverance,  formed  the  ground- work  of  his 
ccess.  The  farm  is  now  most  admirably  man- 
ed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Fellows.  The 
ad  is  i-olling,  and  the  view  from  the  highest 
lint  presents  large  fields  of  splendid  wheat  ripen- 
y  for  the  harvest.  It  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
eat  farms  in  Norfolk,  only  that  the  hundred-acre 
Ids  of  turnips  are  missing.  But  if  Norfolk 
ats  us  in  turnips,  we  can  beat  Norfolk  in  red 
•ver — to  say  nothing  of  our  grand  cereal  Indian 
rn. 

Mr.  Fellows  has  a  3-i-acre  field  of  corn,  on 
■ver  sod  turned  over  last  spring,  and  the  corn 
illed  in  rows  forty  inches  apart.  It  is  very 
au.  Mr.  F.  thinks  he  gets  quite  as  much  corn, 
i  twice  as  much  fodder,  as  wlien  planted  in  hills, 
large  stock  is  kept  on  the  farm,  and  fodder  is  a 
)minent  object.  He  has  90  head  of  cattle,  and 
3  of  the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  in  the  county, 
sides  this,  he  has  a  flock  of  900  Spanish  Merino 
•ep  and  300  lambs.  He  feeds  his  sheep  hay  and 
lin  once  a  day,  and  straw  ad  libitum.  Thinks 
s-  the  best  grain — one  bushel  per  day  for  80 
•ep.  "  Corn  is  good  for  wethers,  but  not  for  the 
■eding  ewes." 

\.fter  dinner  we  took  a  ride  through  Caledonia 
I  Avon,  and  passed  what  Mr.  MoVean  said  was 

best  field  of  Soules  wheat  in  the  county.  It 
3  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Mallock,  and  was 
'n  on  a  three-year  old  chjver  sod  that  had  been 
tured  and  then  summer  followed.  It  was  a 
',e  field,  and  the  crop  as  heavy  as  it  could  stand 

very  even. 

WHAT    IS   MEANT    BY    SUMMER-FALLOWING?" 

he  usual  practice  in  this  section  is  to  break  up 
lover  sod  about  the  10th  of  June,  with  a 
ter  plow.  This  plow  buries  all  the  grass  and 
er  completely.  The  land  is  then  harrowed, 
as  soon  as  any  weeds  appear  it  is  gang-plowed 
iultivated.  There  is  no  particular  rule  as  to 
number  of  harrowings,  provided  the  land  is 
clean.  It  is  not  plowed  again, 
le  time  of  breaking  up  varies  according  to  cir- 
3tance8.     "We  saw  several  farmers  still  engaged 


in  this  labor  with  three  and  sometimes  four  horses, 
and  in  one  instance  with  five  horses— one  team 
being  placed  ahead  of  a  three-horse  team.  "We 
saw  one  splendid  field  of  wheat  on  a  clover  sod- 
that  was  pastured  down  close  and  then  plowed  the 
middle  of  July.  After  harvest  it  was  cultivated 
twice  before  sowing,  but  was  not  plowed  again. 

"Here  is  a  field  of  wheat  that  was  sown  on  a 
clover  sod  turned  over  immediately  before  sowing. 
The  land  was  not  plowed  at  all  until  the  other 
fields  were  sown.  Let  us  get  out  and  examine  it." 
"We  did  so,  and  Mr.  MoVean  remarked  that  it 
was  far  better  wheat  than  he  should  have  ex- 
pected from  such  management.  It  was  a  very  fair 
crop--say  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 

In  England  this  is  the  common  system  of  put- 
ting in  wheat,  and  if  our  land  was  rich  enovghund 
clean  enough  we  can  see  uo  reason  why  it  would 
not  answer  in  this  country. 

A    POOR   FIELD    OF    WHEAT. 

"«^e  imagine  that  our  worthy  friend  drove  ns 
through  the  very  best  section  of  the  county,  but 
nevertheless  we  passed  one  poor  field  of  wheat ! 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  a  sample  of  the  land  I 
spoke  about.  It  formerly  produced  good  wheat, 
but  has  lost  its  organic  matter  and  is  water-soaked. 
Such  land  can  not  be  profitably  cultivated  with 
wheat."  There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point,  as  long  as 
it  is  "water-soaked;"  but  if  it  was  underdrained, 
and  properly  cultivated  and  manured,  we  think  it 
would  produce  just  as  good  wheat  as  ever. 

A    WATKR-SOAKKD    HILL. 

"  Yonder  hill,  where  you  see  the  three  oak  trees, 
is  the  highest  land  in  Monroe  county ;  but  the  land- 
is  water-soaked." 

"  Many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn  that  high  land  is 
not  necessarily  dry  land.  I  have  known  instance? 
where  the  highest  portions  of  the  farm  were  the 
wettest.  It  was  so  on  Mr.  Swan's  farm,  neat 
Geneva.  And  it  frequently  happens  that  if  this 
springy  upland  is  drained,  the  water  which  sat- 
urates the  low  land  is  cut  off,  and  few,  if  any, 
drains  are  needed  on  the  low  land." 


A  GOOD  FARM  AND  A  GOOD  GARDEN. 

Mr.  D.  Lacet,  of  Caledonia,  has  a  fine  farm  of 
340  acres.  He  has  also  a  nice  house,  good  barns 
and  an  excellent  garden.  Every  tiling  about  the 
place  has  a  home-like  appearance.  Mr.  Laoet  is 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  he  has  a  right  to  en- 
joy, as  he  evidently  does,  the  rich  and  ahnndfint 
rewards  of  his  [labors.  His  son  has  the  active 
management  of  the  farm.  We  found  him  in  the 
barn,  engaged  in  testing  one  of  Cladding's  hay- 
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forks.  He  had  also  one  of  Wheeler,  Mkliok  & 
Co. '3.  They  are  both  excellent  forks,  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  liard  labor.  In  tlie  barn,  in  excellent 
order,  was  a  tool  shop,  and  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Laoet  nsed  the  tools  showed  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  him  to  repair  almost  any  implement 
or  machine  used  on  the  farm.  A  mowing-machine 
was  at  work  cntting  a  heavy  crop  of  clover;  and 
one  of  Joseph  "William's  reapers,  which  cuts  a  six 
foot  swath,  was  in  the  barn  ready  for  operation. 
Mr.  Laoet  ahd  Mr.  McVean  both  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  this  machine.  Mr.  Williams 
builds  them  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
they  give  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  MoVkan  thinks 
they  will  supersede  all  others. 

Mr.  Laokt's  wheat  is  excellent.  It  is  all  after 
Bnramer-fallow.  One  50-acre  field  of  Mediterra- 
jnean  is  truly  magnificent — and  very  even. 

"  Very  even."  Of  how  few  fields  can  this  be 
eaid  !  When  Mr.  Cornell  returned  last  year  from 
a  visit  to  Europe,  we  asked  hira  what  feature  in 
English  agriculture  struck  him  most  forcibly.  He 
answered,  "  the  evenness  of  the  crops?''  There  are 
few  better  tests  of  good  agriculture  than  this. 
A  ''spotted"  field  of  wheat  presents  a  very  nn- 
Biglitly  appear.ance,  and  is  decidedly  uni)rofitable. 

We  now  approach  the  "Wadsworth  Land." 
"You  may  know  it,"  says  Mr.  MoV.,  "by  the 
number  of  trees  left  scattered  all  over  the  fields." 
They  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
but  in  grain  fields  must  be  injurious  and  incon- 
Tenient.  But  the  country  is  beautiful  beyond  ex- 
pre>;sion.  There  is  probably  no  better  or  richer 
farming  land  on  the  continent.  Here  is  a  100-acre 
I  field  of  wheat,  as  heavy  as  it  can  stand,  and  there 
another  so  heavy  that  it  can  not  stand.  It 
is  in  many  places  as  flat  as  if  it  had  been  rolled. 
However,  the  wheat  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
ripen. 

WINTER   BAKI.EY. 

Mr.  MoKixziE  i.'*  cutting  with  a  reaper  a  25-acre 
field  of  winter  barley,  and  binding  it  up  in  sheaves 
like  wheat.  The  sheaves  almost  cover  the  ground ! 
It  is  the  heaviest  crop  of  barley  we  have  ever 
seen.  Mr.  MoVean  estimates  it  at  70  bushels  per 
acre!  A  heavy  crop  of  clover  was  turned  under, 
and  the  land  afterwards  harrowed  and  cultivated 
in  tlie.same  manner  as  for  wheat. 

Winter  barley  is  quite  a -common  crop  in  this 
section.  Tt  is  sown  at  the  same  time  as  winter 
whe.it,  and  needs  tlie  same  cultivation.  It  is  or- 
<iinari'.y  of  much  better  quality  than  spring  barley, 
and  brings  a  higher  price.     At  anything  like  last 


year's  prices,  it  is  more    profitable    than  winter 
wheat. 

THE   FARM    OF   MR.    SAOKETT. 

This  beautiful  farm  is  in  the  town  of  Avon.  It 
comprises  TOO  acres  of  the  choicest  land,  and  is  in 
the  higliest  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  S.  keeps  a 
very  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  makes 
great  quantities  of  manure.  We  saw  60  head  of 
cattle  in  one  field — many  of  them  nearly  thorough- 
bred Shorthorns,  and  all  of  them  in  excellent  con- 
dition, 

Mr.  Saokett,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  a  great  many  lambs  for  the  butcher. 
He  crosses  his  Spanish  Merino  ewes  with  a  Leicester 
ram.  The  lambs  come  in  March  and  April,  and 
are  sold  to  the  butclier  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. He  has  this  year  already  sold  quite  a 
number  at  $3.50  per  head,  and  was  offered  $3.25 
for  the  whole,  to  be  taken  as  wanted, 

Mr,  Sackktt's  wheat  is  magnificent.  He  sum- 
mer fallows,  generally,  but  where  the  land  is  rich 
enough  he  takes  a  spring  crop  before  sowing 
wheat.  He  has  one  field  of  120  acres  in  Corn, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  i>(>tatoes,  &c.  Passing  the  beans, 
we  asked  Mr.  MoVean  how  they  should  be  culti- 
vated. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  keep 
out  the  weeds.  I  tell  my  men  that  I  do  not  want 
them  to  think  anything  about  the  beans.  I  want 
them  to  think  of  it  as  a  summer-fallow  for  the 
wheat  crop,  and  suffer  nothing  to  grow!" 

On  one  field  of  70  acres  Mr.  S.  has  a  splendid  crop 
of  wheat,  and  it  was  also  in  wlieat  l.ast  year. 
Wheat  after  wheat!  The  land  had  been  pastured 
three  or  four  years,  and  was  then  plowed  up  and 
summer-fallowed.  The  wheat  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  land  very  clean.  If  land  is  rich  and  clean, 
wheat  can  be  raised  after  wheat  just  as  well  as 
after  barley  or  oats. 

"How  do  you  apply  your  manure?  " 

"Well,  I  make  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  spread  it 
on  the  clover  fields  at  any  time  when  it  is  most  con- 
venient. I  formtrly  thought  that  manure  should 
be  plowed  under,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  less  loss  by  spreading  it  on  the  eurfaco 
tlian  is  generally  supposed." 

—  But  we  must  turn  our  faces  homeward.  We 
pass  near  the  great  grass  farm  of  Mr,  Mn.TOX 
BuDLoxo,  who  has  337  head  of  cattle  that  are  said 
to  be  well  worth  seeing,  bat  we  have  not  time  to 
call.  We  also  pass  a  number  of  neat  farm  houses, 
where  there  are  indications  of  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture, and  Mr.  McVkan  remarks:    "They  are 
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Quakers,  and  though  their  farms  are  small,  you 
could  probably  learn  more  from  them  than  from 
many  larger  farmers."  True,  most  true!  Large 
farmers  are  not  always  the  best  farmers,  and  the 
man  who  raises  10  acres  of  Avheat  frequently 
knows  quite  as  much  about  wheat  culture  as  tlie 
man  who  raises  100  acres. 

"It  is  getting  late,  but,"  said  Mr.  McV.,  "we 
must  stop  and  see  Mr.  I).  Cox.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  neighborhood." 

Mr.  0.  has  what  the  poet  Shelley  sighed  for—"  a 
small  house  and  a  large  garden."  He  does  not 
raise  as  much  wheat  as  formerly,  but  in  answer  to 
a  question  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  land  was 
richer  to-day  than  ever  before.  He  has  one  field  of 
60  acres,  handsome  rolling  upland,  that  be  has  suf- 
fered to  lie  in  grass  since  1854.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment to  see  if  the  pasture  will  improve.  On  the 
bottom  land  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  older 
the  meadows  the  better  grass  they  produce — per- 
haps not  more  of  it,  but  of  better  quality. 

Mr.  Cox's  rotatioc  is  as  follows:  Pasture  two 
years  •  draw  out  manure  on  the  grass  in  the  fall 
and  spread  it;  plow  it  under,  with  the  grass,  the 
next  spring,  and  plant  corn  or  beans,  or  sow  peas 
or  barley.  In  the  fall  sow  again  to  wheat,  and 
seed  with  clover  in  the  spring. 

"  How  much  clover  seed  per  acre?" 
"  We  seldom  sow  enough  — 12  pounds  is  cer- 
tainly none  too  much." 

Mr,  MoVean  had  previously  expressed  the  same 
opmion — that  we  did  not  sow  seed  enough.  He  is 
also  very  much  in  favor  of  the  late  or  large  kind 
of  clover.  But  he  does  not  like  timothy  on  the 
uplands.  "It  is  coming  to  be  a  common  opinion," 
he  said,  "  that  it  is  foolish  to  s^w  timothy  on  up- 
lands, because  it  is  a  cereal  and  exhausts  the  land 
as  much  as  a  crop  of  wheat." 

"I  heard  one  of  our  farmers  say,  the  other  day," 
we  remarked,  "  that  he  preferred  to  pTow  in  a  crop 
of  timothy  to  a  crop  of  clover.  He  thinks  he  gets 
better  wheat.     His  land  is  a  heavy,  cold  clay." 

"  It  may  be  so  on  such  land,  but  i-^  not  so  with 
us.  The  land  turns  up  dead,  and  i.s  not  friable  as 
it  is  after  clover." 
"We  asked  Mr.  Cox  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
"I  would  not  sow  timothy  on  my  uplands  on  any 
account.  It  grows  very  well,  but  hardens  the 
ground.  On  heavy  timbered  land  it  has  not  this 
jffect.  But  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have  seen  the  bad 
iffect  of  it  on  upland  for  many  years." 

We  catch  a  view  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown's  fine 
awd  of  cattle  on  his  400-acre  farm,  on  the  flats — 


but  it  is  getting  late  and   the  Iron  Horse  won't 
wait  for  us. 

We  bid  our  kind  friend  "good  bye"  at  the  depot, 
and  are  soon  at  home— but  all  night  visions  of  i^ag- 
nificent  wheat  fields,  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on 
fat  pastures,  float  before  us. 

"THE  TKTJE  CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  BLIGHT  DE- 
TERMINED  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO." 


John  Townlet,  Esq.,  of  Moundville,  Wis.,  under 
the  above  head,  favors  us  with  the  following  in- 
teresting remarks.     He  says: 

"  In  the  article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Gene- 
see Farmer  on  the  potato  disease,  it  is  said :  '  To 
prove  that  this  fungus  invariably  precedes,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by,  the  blight,  is  the  capital 
achievement  lately  made  by  three  German  botan- 
ists.'    It  is  perfectly  right  that  these  eleventh  hour 
laborers  should  have  their  reward.     Further  testi- 
mony was  needed  to  convince  people  generally,  as 
well  as  many  scientific  men  and  agricultural  editors, 
that  a  fungus  is  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease ;  but  this  was  as  clearly  proved  by  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,   of  England,  and  Professor 
Moreen,  of  Belgium,  in  1845,  as  it  is  now  in  1863. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dieease  in  England,  a 
commi.'ssion  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy.     The 
commissioners  appeared  to  me  to  have  got  on  the 
wrong  track  at  the  outset,  and  seemed  bent  on  pur- 
suing it.    Believing  that  their  explanation  was  not 
adequate  to  account  for  the  disease,  and  that  their 
remedial  measures  alone  could  not  possibly  prove 
efficient,  and  believing,  further,  that  a  more  truth- 
ful view  of  the  whole  case  had  occurred  to  me,  I 
was  induced  to  publish  a  few  letters  on  the  snbject 
in  1845  and  1846,  and  a  pamphlet  in  the  spring  of 
1847.     A  copy  of  this  I  herewith  send  you. 

The  ComTuissioners,  you  will  find  by  referring  to 
page  18,  raised  objections  to  the  fungal  theory  and 
endeavored  to  prove  that,  by  the  action  of  cold 
and  wet,  portions  of  the  potato  plant  died  and  de- 
cayed, thus  was  prepared  a  field  on  which  the 
mouldiness  could  establish  itself.  '  If  funo'i  were 
the  cause  of  disease,'  said  they,  '  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  why  fields  of  potatoes  placed  very  near 
each  other  should  be  differently  affected,  or  why 
certain  varieties  of  the  plant  were  niucli  less  in- 
jured than  others.'  They  were  also  unable  to  re- 
concile with  the  theory  of  the*  disease  being  caused 
by  fungi,  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  its  present 
shape,  it  is  certainly  of  modern  origin.  To  show 
the  weakness  of  these  objectioos,  and  the  impor- 
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tance  and  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Bebkkley's  testi- 
mony, I  said : 

"  'One  might  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  those 
objections,  that  lungi  were  some  imaginary  or  un- 
seen inrtiit-nce-i,  wliose  presiMice  ami  action  coultl 
only  be  proved  by  a  [irocoss  of  abstract  reasoning, 
not  by  t'irfct  observation.  Parasitical  lungi  are 
living  bodies,  visilije  to  tiie  siglit.  They  weieseen 
by  Mr.  Bkkkkley,  attacdving  tlie  potato  i>hints 
while  the  foliage  was  yet  green,  speedily  effecting 
the  destruction  of  the  part  attacked,  and,  in  every 
case  preceding  the  work  of  destruction. 

"'  On  reading  evidence  so  iinportant  as  this,  the 
first  questions  which  occur  to  an  iinpartial  in(|uirer, 
are, — who  is  the  author  of  tliis  evidence?  Was  he 
qualified  l)y  his  previous  knowledge,  and  by  his 
opportunities,  to  be  a  corn])etent  observer?  And 
can  we  place  implicir  confidence  in  him  as  a  faithful 
recorder  of  facts?  The  Ooiinnissioners  themselves 
supplied  the  answer.  '  They  admitted  that  '  Mr. 
Bekkki.ky  is  a  gentleman  eminent  above  all  other 
naturalists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  fungi.'  '"VVhy  then  these 
frivolous  objecaioiis  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr. 
Berkeley  had  arrived?  "Why  these  'ifsand  doubts' 
on  a  point  which  is  capable  of  being  decided  by  di- 
rect observation  ?  If  the  fungus  be  a  true  parasite, 
and  not  a  species  which  preys  on  decaying  matter 
only,  what  does  it  matter  whetlier  we  can  under- 
stand or  not  wliy  different  fields  or  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes should  he  differently  affected,  or  why  the 
disease  had  not  before  been  developed  ?  If  the 
foundation  be  secure,  if  the  main  fact  be  placed  be- 
yond dispute,  which  fe  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered, we  may  then  be  assured  that  all  our  doubts 
admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained,  and  our 
next  endeavors  should  be  to  find  these  explana- 
tions; to  discover,  if  possible,  what  are  the  causes 
which  liave  recently  come  into  operation,  favoralile 
to  the  increase  of  tlie  parasite  to  the  present  alarm- 
ing degree,  and  not  to  doubt  tlie  habits  and  power 
•of  the  parasite,  simply  because  wo  cannot  imme- 
diately fiml  these  explanations. 

"  'As  if,  however,  no  longer  to  leave  any  room 
for«loulit  or  cavil  on  this  point,  Mr.  Dkhkeley,  in 
his  elalH)rate  treatise  published  in  the  llort.  Soc. 
Trans. f(u-  Jan.  1846,  said,  in  language  as  plain  and 
decisive  as  it  is  possible  for  langna^^c  to  be,  'the 
decay  is  tlje  C(Uisequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
mould,  ajid  not  the  moidd  of  the  decay.  It  i^  not 
.tlie  habit  of  the  allied  species  tf)  i)rey  upon  decay- 
•ed  .or  decaying  matter,  but  to  produce  decay;  a 
fiict.wliich  is  of  the  first  importance.  Though  so 
■many  other  pj)ecie8 have  thi.i  iiabit,  tiiese  have  not.' 
Again,  'I  do  not  know  of  any  single  instance  in 
wliich  any  >(Tf  the  nearly  allied  species  liave  l)een 
found  in  any  other  situation  than  growing  from  the 
tissues  of  plakts.  Tlie  species  are.  in  fact,  as 
jjeculiar  to  the  living  tissues  of  plant.'*,  f.s  are 
the  several  species  of  Puccinia  and  Oredo,  which 
couild  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  perfected  else- 
wliere.' 

'"Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  silence  objections 
to  tlie  fungal  theory.  In  the  brilliant  summer  of 
1840,  brown  idotches  were  again  observed  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  tlie  plant,",  previously 
to  the  (destruction  of  the  foliage;  and  on  this  basis 
Dr.  LtsuLKT  again  raised  an   explanatioa  of  the 


disease,  similar  to  that  which  he  advanced  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.,  to  show  the  relation  of  fungi  to  the  disease; 
thattliey  are  a  consequence  ami  not  the  cause  of  it. 
Plants  were,  however,  forwarded  to  Dr.  Lindlet, 
having  the  parent  tuber  or  set,  .as  well  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  sound,  yet  the  jiarts  above  ground 
wevp)  affected  by  the  disease,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently led  to  acknowledge  that  this,  like  the  ex- 
planation of  the  preceding  year,  was  untenable. 

"  •  He,  nevertheless,  still  seemed  to  entertain 
doubts  about  Botryth  in/entans  being  the  cause  of 
the  disease :  for,  said  he,  '  the  discovery  of  the 
mischief  Avith  any  certainty  seems  ho[ieless,  all  en- 
quiries as  to  that  sul>ject  ending  in  a  negative,  and 
the  world  has  wisely  resigned  it  elt  to  its  fate. 
'  What  can't  be  cured,  mu.st  be  endnred,'  and  the 
potato  disea-e  belongs  to  that  class  of  evils.' " 

"In  conclusion,  I  remarked,  'The  question  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  i>otato  bliglit  is  obvi- 
ously settled.  Since  the  publication  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Moreen,  in  Belgium,  M.  Pay- 
en  in  France,  Mr.  Beukki.ky  in  England,  and  Pro- 
fessor LiEBMANN  in  Denmark,  I  never  have,  indeed, 
seen  any  just  or  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting 
that  a  parasitical  fungus  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  destruction.  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  crude  notions  of  these  objectors  who  had  not 
made  the  economy  of  jilants  their  peculiar  study, 
but  none  know  so  well  as  our  leading  botanists, 
that  Mr.  Berkeley'  possessed  n(r  ordinary  qualifi- 
cations for  an  investigation  of  this  nature.  He  is 
confessedly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mycolo- 
gists of  Europe;  and  being,  moreover,  a  man  of 
leisure,  residing  in  the  country,  he  had  ample  means 
for  making  observations;  the  greatest  deference 
was  therefore  due  to  his  opinions.  The  two  rival 
theories,  (t!ie  atmosplieric  and  the  fungal)  it  may 
also  be  observed,  had  been  broached  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  district  where 
Mr.  Berkeley  resided,  so  that  he  had  the  great 
advantage  of  making  observations  on  the  potato 
crops  previous  to,  and  on  the  first  development  of 
the  malady. 

"'On  the  23d  of  August,  1845,  Dr.  Linplet 
published  an  article  in  which  he  ascribed  the  rot 
to  atmospheric  infiuences,  to  the  cold,  clondy,  and 
wet  nature  of  the  season.  On  the  2t;th  cf  August, 
Mr.  Berkeley  received  from  his  friend,  Dr.  MoN- 
TAGNE  of  Paris,  some  potato  leaves  infested  with 
the  parasite,  and  at  that  (bite,  Mr.  Berkeley  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lindley  ap|)rising  him  of  this,  saying  that 
h(j  had  inquired  in  every  direction,  and  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  the  disease  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
that  his  crops  were  never  more  nbundant  or  finer. 
Mr.  Bki'.kei.ey  was  evidently  on  the  watch  fur  the 
destroyer,  and  if  the  plants  at  that  ti:iie  were  par- 
tially decaying  in  the  leaves,  can  it  be  considered 
proliable  that  such  nn  unusual  state  of  things  should 
liave  escaped  ^Ir.  Berkeley's  observation,  more 
especially  us  his  attention  was  now  directed- to  that 
point  by  "Dr.  Lindley's  remarks?  A  few  days 
afterward-*  the  disea.se  reacheil  Northamptonshire, 
and  Mr.  Hekkkley,  like  Professor  MoitREW,  follow- 
ed its  progress  in  various  fields.  The  result  of  his 
ob.servaiions  at  that  time  and  afterwards  may  be 
briefly  summed  np.  He  found  that  the  same  fun- 
gus that  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Dr.  MoN- 
TAONB,   from   France,    which  Professor    Morrsn 
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fouad  preying  upon  the  plants  in  Belgium,  and 
which  was  a  species  new  to  all  of  them,  in  every 
case  preceded  tlie  work  of  destruction.     It  attack- 
ed the  leaves  when  green,  or  yellowish  green,  and 
caused  tliem  to  decay.      Tlie  attack  on  the  leaves 
preceded  the  putrefaction  of  the  stems.      The  par- 
tial decay  of  the  stems  preceded  the  decay  of  the 
tubers,  and  those  tubers  nearest   to  the  stem  or 
surface  of  the  soil  were  generally  first  tainted  ;  and 
the  same  mould  which  springs  from  the  substance 
of  the  leaves,  uniformly  bursts  forth  from  the  tubers 
exactly  at  the  very  spot  where  the  decay  originates 
That  the  mould  proceeds  from  within,  Mr.  Berke- 
MY  can  state  from  personal  observation,    and  he ' 
believes  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  could  not  establish 
Itself  on   a  decayed  substance.      The   parasitical 
lungus  Botrytis  mfestam  is,  therefore,  most  un- 
questionably,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  potato 
blight.     It  IS,  moreover,  well  known  to  be  a  power 
perfectly  adequate  to  accomplish  the  effect  under 
certain  conditions ;  therefore,  before  any  man  at- 
tempts to  supersede  the  fungal  theory  by  any  other 
explanation,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essentially  re- 
quisite that  he  should,  in  the  first  place,  satisfacto- 
rily prove  that  these  statements  of  Mr.  Berkeley 
and  other  distinguished  observers,  are  not  facts  but ' 
factions.'  " 

We  have  read  Mr.  Townley's  pamphlet*  with 
great  pleasure.  We  were  well  aware  that  many 
scientific  men  had  years  ago  adopted  the  fungus 
theory,  but  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
pi-oof  was  not  so  strong  as  the  recent  experiments 
of  the  German  botanists  have  made  it.  We  thiak 
Prof.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Townley  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  "  the  true  cause  of 
the  potato  blight  eighteen  years  ago." 


HOW   TO  MILK  THE  COWS. 


Ameeioan  Poek.— a  correspondent  of  the/mA 
Farmers'  Gazette  writes  to  the  editor  of  that  paper 
as  follows : 

Sir,  I  want  your  opinion  on  the  inundation  of 
the  country  with  American  bacon,  hams,  «fec.,  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  community  at   large   to 
get  their  meat  at  the  present  low  prices,  and,  as 
must  be   the   case  if  this   deluge   continues,    the 
breeding  and  keeping  of  pigs  at  home  given  up  as 
a  thing  that  won't  pay,  or  whether  something  in 
the   way   of  an  import  tax  on  salted  provisions 
ehould  not  be  tried,  to  give  poor  Irish  piggv  a 
chance.     It  would  be  a   pity,  I   think,  to   see  the 
.cabins    without  their   friendly   grunters,    and    to 
iJcnow  that  the  means  of  putting  a  few  shillin-s  into 
a  laboring  man's  pocket  is  to  be  taken  away   from 
him  because  American  speculators  can  furnish  the 
markets  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  yet  I  think   there 
is  no  doubt  such  must  be  the  case,  if  things  eo  on 
as  they  are  at  present. 
The  editor  makes  no  reply. 


Dr.  Dadd,  the  well  known  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

The  first  process  in  the  operation  of  milking  is 
to  make  the  cow'a  acquaintance,  and  give  her  to 
understand  that  the  milker  approaches  her  wi  h 
none  other  than  friendly  intentions;  lor  i7 1  e 
swears,  scolds  or  kicks  her,  she  is  likel^  to   prove 

In  lTn?JT-  ^'''\,T^\  Pf^^il'ly,  give  tlie  uncouth 
and  unfeeling  milker  the  benefit  of  her  heels,  which 
m  my  opinion,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  ' 

should  be  fed,  or  have  some  kind  of  fodder-  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mastication  of  the  same  her  at- 
tention IS  withdrawn  from  the  milker's  operations 
and  the  milk  IS  not  "  held  up,"  as  the  saying  J 
but  IS  yielded  freely.  («)  ^^      ' 

The  milker  should  not  sit  off  at  a   distance  like 

wfthTb'"''!  b^V'?/^'^'"^™  ^'^^"^'^  come  in   con    e 
with  the  leg  of  the  cow,  so  that  she  can  not  kick. 

If  she  makes  the  attempt  when   the   milker  is   in 

close  proximity  with  the   cow's  body,  the  former 

merely  gets  a  kick  instead  of  a  blow    (h) 

Before  commencing  to  milk,  the  teats  are  to  be 

washed  with   cold  water,  in   warm   weather  ml 

warm  water  in  winter.     The  object  is  to  remove 

accumulated  dirt,  wliich  otherwise  would  fldl   inio 

the  mdk  pail,  to  the  disgust  of  persons   who  love 

pure    niilk    and    hate   uncleanliness.     Here   is  a- 

chance  for  improvement. 

«nrwf^/'*  ""'?•' u?  "*  ^^''•ciful  man.     The  udder- 
and  teats  are  highly  organized  and  very  sensitive- 
and  these  facts  should  be  taken  into  considerat  on' ' 
especially  when  milking  a  young  animal,  forthe"  ' 
har?f,T-''""^*r^'  excessively   tender,  and  the. 
hard  tugging  and  squeezing  which  many  poor  sea-. 
sitive  creatures  have  to   endure,  at   the  hands  rf 
some  thoughtless,  hard-fisted  man,  are  really   dis- 
tressing to  witness.  ^     ^ 

TJT  \  J  V^  P'-'«c'Pal  part  of  the  milking,  in  pri^ 
vate  establishments  in  foreign  countries,  is  done  by 

s^.'n^  ^""^  Z  *^'''  ^'"^^^^  ^^""^'^  there  are  thoij 
sands  of  capable  women  out  of  employment  who- 
might  be  advantageously  errmloyed,  in  priv"  eind 
dairv  establishrriAnta   ^c  ^ai^^^J.-:!.^    r^}       -^^^^  »"" 


jontaining  an  Exainina  ion  of  tlip   Uovni  A<rrir.iiii„,a    a     •  7  ," 
Prize  Essays  on   the ''Blight-'-  A  Rp    \  fr.  it    r  '  Society's 

Shearing  out  of  Plants:  and  sl.owin.' IVu    rMhrPrJT^""  '^" 


dairy  establishm^^^^^^SS'  tK^^^^, 
view  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  milking,  L  'ad- 
vise farmers  to  learn  their  wives,  daughters  and  fe- 
male dome3tics,how  to  strip  the  cows.  (c> 

An  indolent  person-slow  coach— should  never 
be  suffered  to  touch  a  cow's  teat;  the  process  fa 
say  tne  least  of  it,  is  painful ;  thWef^Thelest 
"uick^rtiml"'  "'"  ''''  '''''''''  ''''  '""k'-n  the. 

Finally,  milk  the  cow  dry.  The  last  of  the  milk 
IS  the  most  valuable,  yet  Mr.  Hurry-„n  can  not 
spare  time  to  attend  to   this   matter,   consequently 

rui  sThecl^'''  "'•/•''  stoppings,  and   a^ctmally 
ruins  the  cow  as  a  milter. 

EEMARKs.-(a)  This  is  true  so  far  as  it.  goes,  but 
we  doubt  the  general  policy  of  feeding  cows  while 
milking.  If  they  are  accustomed  to  it  for  a  short 
time,  and  it  should  afterwards  be  desirable,  as  it 
frequently  will  be,  to  forego  the  practice,  the  oow 
will  not  give  down  her  milk  freely.  We  know  a 
case  in  point:  A  farmer  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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giving  hiscowa  a  bran-raa»h  at  the  time  of  milking. 
After  a  time,  wlien  the  cows  had  plenty  of  grass, 
he  witliluld  the  mash— ani  the  cows  witheld  the 
milk!  lie  fouud  it  so  difficult  to  milk  them,  that 
he  had  to  contiaue  feeding  them  during   the  pro- 

C6v-;S. 

(6)  Good  advice— sit  close  to  the  cow,  and  do 
notpa.'ih  your  head  into  her  Jianh.  Sit  up  straight 
on  the  stool,  and  hold  the  pail  up  from  the  ground 
between  your  knees. 

(c)  We  second  this  recommendation.  Farmers 
should  teach  (not  learn)  their  daughters  and  female 
domestics  not  only  to  ''strip,''^  but  to  milk  the 
cows.  A  cow  likes  to  be  milked  by  a  soft-handed 
and  kind-liearted  woman  much  better  than  by  a 
rough,  cro-  a  grained,  hard  fisted  Lord  of  Creation, 
and  will  give  more  milk. 

The  other  recommendations  are  good.  Milk  rap- 
idly and  thoroughly,  and  do  not  speak  a  word.  If 
you  must  exercise  your  vocal  powers,  hum  a  sooth- 
ing tune,  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the  flowing 

milk.  

JOUKNAL  OF  THE  EOYAL  AGRICDLTDEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  of  England,  contains  as  usual 
a  number  of  excellent  essays. 

"  The  Prize  Farms  of  France,"  by  the  editor,  P. 
H.  Frkre,  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
inatructive.  French  agriculture  is  rapidly  impro- 
ving. The  extreme  subdivision  of  land  has  received 
a  check.  The  farms  are  larger,  and  more  capital 
and  science  are  called  into  requisition.  The  Em- 
peror takes  a  personal  interest  in  farming. 

"  Moreover,"  saya  Mr.  Frere,  "  in  France,  as 
among  ourselves,  men  -^^ho  have  made  large  and 
succersful  ventures  in  trade,  in  railways,  or  in  the 
money-market,  like  to  cast  an  anchor  on  terra- 
firma,  and  carry  with  them  their  dash,  their  en- 
larfred  range  of  view,  and  their  command  of 
caiiital." 

The  French  Government  offers  a  prize  of  $1,000 
in  money,  and  a  $600  silver  cup  to  the  owner  of 
the  best  farm  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
country.  "The  Prime  d'Honneur"  is  awarded 
•'  for  the  best  managed  farm,  on  which  the  most 
nseful  improvements  have  been  introduced."  An 
account  is  given  of  the  Prize  Farms,  but  we  can 
not  spare  room  this  month  for  extracts. 

The  next  paper  is  "  On  the  absorption  of  Soluble 
Phospliate  of  Lime  by  different  soils  of  known 
composition',  and  remarks  on  the  a[.plication  of 
superphospliate  and  other  phosphatic  manures  to 
root  crops,"  by  Dr.  Atjgustds  Voelckkr,  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 


The  main  reason  why  the  direct  supply  of  readi- 
ly-available phosphates  is  so  beneficial  to  root 
crops,  and  not  to  wheat,  the  Doctor  thinks,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  turnips  have  a  much  shorter 
season  to  grow  in,  and  their  roots  do  not  penetrate 
the  soil  to  as  great  a  depth,  or  ramify  so  completely 
through  it.  This  is  also  one  reason  why  late  sown 
barley  receives  more  benefit  from  an  application 
of  superphosphate,  than  early  sown  ;  and,  if  this  is 
so,  it  would  be  well  for  our  farmers  to  try  super- 
phosphate as  a  manure  for  barley,  as  the  period  of 
its  growth  in  this  country  is  much  shorter  than  it 
is  in  England.  Dr.  V.  also  states  that  superphos- 
phate has  the  "  additional  advantage  of  encourag- 
ing early  maturity,  and  producing  a  finer  sample 
of  grain." 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  V.  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively, that  ordinary  soils,  more  especially  those  of 
a  calcareous  character,  have  the  power  of  abi?orb- 
ing  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  from  a 
watery  solution. 

The  next  paper  is  "  On  the  Supply  of  Horses 
adapted  to  the  English  Army,"  with  "  Notes  on 
the  Remount  System  in  the  French  Army,"  by  J. 
Wilkinson.  The  average  price  paid  for  army 
horses  in  England  is  £36,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  is  not  high  e^nough  to  encourage  the  breeders 
of  cavalry  horses.  The  same  is  true  in  France. . 
The  French  Government,  a  few  years  since,  under- 
took to  raise  its  own  horses,  but  has  abandoned 
the  attempt.  It  now  depends  on  the  general 
market. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  complains  that,  while  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards improviiig  the  horse.  The  main  reason 
of  this  he  ascribed  to  "  the  want  of  sufficient  care 
in  securing  good  mares  to  breed  from." 

We  have  next  a  report  from  Dr.  Voeloker,  on 
the  results  of  some  experiments  with  different  top- 
dressings  upon  wheat.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  Peru- 
vian guano  both  proved  a  profitable  application. 
Two  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
gave  an  increase  of  15i  bushels— (the  unmanured 
plot  yielded  29  bushels,  and  that  dressed  with  2 
owt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  44^  bushels.)  2  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano  gave  an  increase  of  14  bushels  per 
acre.  l?ut  the  most  remarkable  result  waa  with 
common  salt.  *3  cwt.  of  salt  gave  an  increase  of9f 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre!     Dr.  Voelckkr  says : 

"This  is  a  curious  result,  but  it  stands  not  soli- 
tary, for  in  1861  salt  alone  produced  an  increase  of 
nearly  7  buslielsof  corn  (vvhca').  But  as  salt  alone 
in  the  years  preceding  1860  had  hardly  any  effect 
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npoQ  the  increased  production  ofcoru,  it  appears 
very  desirable  that  further  experiments  with  this 
cheap  fertilizer  should  be  made." 

A  letter  is  also  published  from  Mr.  R.  Stratton, 
giving  an  account  of  an  experiment  of  top  dressing 
three  acres  of  wheat  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  April. 
The  result  was  that  the  unmanured  land  produced 
16  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  top  dressed  36  bushels 
— an  increase  of  20  bushels  per  acre ! 

Next,  we  have  some  remarks  by  the  editor,  P. 
H.  Fekee,  on  tlie  money  value  of  manures.  He 
thinks  chemists  have  placed  the  theoretical  value 
of  manures  too  high.  They  have  taken  the  Peru- 
vian guano  as  a  standard,  and,  that  this  is  too  high, 
he  argues  from  the  fact  that  "Dr.  Voelokeb  has 
told  us  that  (according  to  this  stancard)  the  calcu- 
lated value  of  a  ton  of  rotten  dung  is  1.3s,"  whereas 
it  generally  sells  for  3s,  or,  at  most,  6s  per  ton. 
Estimating  that  it  costs  2s  or  3s  per  ton  to  draw  it 
on  to  the  land  and  spread  it,  the  total  cost  would 
be  only  8s  ($2.00)  per  ton— or  58  per  ton  less  than 
the  calculated  price.  In  other  words,  barn  yard 
manure  is  cheaper  than  Peruvian  gnano,  or  any 
other  artificial  manure,  at  present  prices.  This  is 
what  we  have  always  asserted. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  USE  ?ONES. 


George  Haskell,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  states,  in 
the  Country  Oenthman,  that  he  has  tried  several 
methods  of  preparing  bones,  none  of  which,  with 
one  exception,  proved  satisfactory.  He  once  mixed 
half  a  tun  of  ground  bones  with  20  bushels  of  leach- 
ed ashes,  and  half  a  tun  with  12  bushels  of  nnleaoh- 
ed  ashes,  and  the  workmen  could  not  open  their 
eyes  in  the  barn  next  morning  until  the  doors  and 
windows  had  been  open  long  enough  to  let  the 
ammonia  out ! 

He  next  mixed  a  tan  of  bones  with  wet  yellow 
sand — a  material  between  sharp  sand  and  loam. 
This  fermented  finely,  but  itsnf;elt  so  bad,  and  was 
so  nasty,  that  he  had  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  to 
get  it  applied  to  the  land.  It  had  a  good  effect, 
however. 

He  then  mixed  a  tun  of  bones  with  a  tun  of 
ground  plaster ;  but  found  the  plaster  wholly 
incapable  of  keeping  down  the  carrion  smell,  or  of 
absorbing  the  manure  given  out  in  the  form  of 
gases. 

The  method  which  he  adopted  with  success  is  as 
follows : 

"  Take  a  tnn  of  ground  bone  (the  finer  ground 
the  better,)  and  one  half  an  ox  cnrt  load  (}  of  a 
cord)  of  good  friable  soil,  which  will  not  break  or 
cake  by  drying,   and  which  is  free  from  sods  and 


stones,  no  matter  how  wet  it  may  be  wlien  used. 
Place  a  layer  of  tlie  soil  and  a  layer  of  the  bone, 
of  about  equal  thickness,  upon  each  other,  (soil  at 
tlie  bottom)  on  the  barn  floor,  or  under  cover  in  a 
shed  or  outbuilding,  leaving  a  busliel  or  two  of  the 
soil  to  cover  the  heap  when  all  the  rest  is  put  to- 
gether. The  heap  will  be  three  to  four  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  twice  as  long.  In  forty-eight 
hours  it  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  your  hand  in.  Let 
it  remain  undisturbed  until  the  heap  begins  to  cool, 
which  will  be  in  a  week  to  ten  days.  Then  '  tlirow 
over'  the  heap  by  'chopping  "it  down'  with  a 
shovel,  and  moving  it  'in  end,'  thorou-hly  mixing 
the  soil  and  bone.  In  a  day  or  two  it  will  heat 
again.  Let  it  remain  until  it  cools,  or  for  eight  or 
ten  days;  then  throw  it  over  in  the  same  manner 
again.  In  a  few  days  it  will  heat  again,  unless  the 
previous  ternuntatious  have  exhausted  all  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  bone.  Throw  over  each 
ten  days  until  all  the  moisture  is  thus  exhausted, 
and  it  does  not  ferment  any  more ;  then  it  will  be 
fit  for  use,  and  can  be  put  away  in  old  barrels,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use,  without  deterioration,  for 
ten  years. 

"All  that  is  necessary  to  make  bones  operate  as 
manure,  is  dt^composltion— rotting ;  and  to  produce 
this  process,  the  bone  only  needs  to  be  ground  or 
broken  fine,  and  subjected  to  moisture  in  warm 
weather,  with  some  substance  that  will  absorb  or 
retain  the  gases  evolved  during  the  process.  Soil 
furnishes  the  essential  requisites,  and  nothii.g  more 
is  needed  to  make  bones  an  excellent  and  durable 
manure." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  R-oyal 
Agricultural  Society^  Dr.  Voelckee  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  best  manure  for  growing  turnips 
on  light  land,  is  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  rotten 
dung. 

"The  best  way  to  make  this  mixture,"  he  says,  "  is 
to  cart  into  a  corner  of  the  field  the  yard  manure, 
about  three  months  before  turnip  sowing  begins. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bone  dust— calculating  6  to 
8  bushels  per  acre — is  carted  next  to  the  place 
where  the  manure  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  heap.  In 
making  the  heap,  first  a  thick  layer  of  dung  ia 
placed  upon  the  ground  ;  a  thin  sprinking  of  bone 
dust  is  put  upon  it,  then  a  layer  of  dung;  again  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
bone  dust  and  dung  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  in 
a  heap.  About  a  month  before  sowing  the  turnips, 
the  heap  should  be  turned  over.  Proceeding  in 
this  way,  we  shall  find  that  the  fermented  dung 
disintegrates  and  partially  dissolves  the  bone  dust 
to  such  an  extend  that,  by  the  time  the  manure  is 
ready  to  be  distributed  over  the  turnip  field,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  bone  dust  will  have  become  de- 
composed and  uniformly  amalgamated  with  the 
dung.  This  excellent  plan  appears  to  rae  by  fa' 
the  most  eeonoraical  mode  of  dissolving  and  apply 
ing  bone  dust  on  light  land,  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  should,  if  possible,  be  manured  with  at  least 
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half  a  dressing  of  ordinary  yard  manure,  in  order 
tliat  tlie  deticiency  of  jjotiish  and  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  may  be  supplied." 

On  heavier  and  rich  soils,  lie  tliinks,  the  dung 
may  be  disi)ensed  with,  and,  in  that  case,  super- 
phosphate is  tlie  best  and  most  economical  manure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  these  methods  take 
it  for  granted  tliat  the  bones  are  ground.  And 
herein  lies  the  ditiiculty.  There  is  not  much  trou- 
ble in  using  bone  dust.  It  ig  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  it  in  acid,  or  ferment  it,  or  prepare 
it  in  any  way.  It  will  gradually  decompose  in  the 
soil,  and  yield  up  all  its  fertilizing  elements — organic 
and  inorganic.  The  only  advantage  in  the  methods 
recommended  by  Mr.  Haskell  and  Dr.  Voelcker 
is,  that  the  bones  have  a  more  immediate  effect. 

But,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  farmers  are  concerned, 
the  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  use  un- 
grouad  bones.  If  these  will  ferment  in  a  compost 
of  soil  or  manure,  or  both,  every  farmer  in  the 
counti-y  could  collect  the  materials,  with  little 
trouble  or  expense,  for  a  most  valuable  manure. 


AN    EDITOR    ON    HIS    FARM. 


The  Hon.  Simom  Bbo'WN,  Editor  of  the  A^ew 
England  Farmer^  writes  from  his  farm  in  Concord, 
under  date  of  July  6,  as  follows: 

It  is  now  more  than  two  months  since  we  have 
had  a  rainy  day — that  is,  a  rain  reaching  down  and 
soaking  the  grass  roots.  The  drought  begins  to 
pinch  sharjily.  On  the  higher  and  old  hay  landu, 
the  grass  has  come  to  maturity,  clover  heads  ripe 
and  di-y,  and  haying,  iu  such  places,  is  iu  brisk 
progress. 

Tlie  Indian  com  is  stont,  dark  green  and  vigor- 
ous, but  not  high.  Barley  is  beginning  to  head, 
and  leels  the  want  of  rain.  Winter  rye  is  halting, 
while  oaU,  wheat,  2^otatoes  and  all  garden  stuff 
wilt  a  little  in  the  hot  snn,  and  look  "desponding." 
Before  1  close  my  letter,  I  liopo  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce a  "  refreiihing  rain." 

ASPARAGUS    BEDS. 

I  have  been  weeding  and  hoeing  the  a.sparagns 
bed.  The  family  have  done  cutting  it  for  the  sea- 
son, and  it  is  running  up  to  seed— some  of  the 
stalks  are  already  four  feet  high.  "We  are  taught 
that  tlie  seeding  of  a  plant  exiiausts  it  mure  than 
all  its  previous  growth.  If  so,  wiiy  do  all  i)ersons 
allow  thi'ir  a>ii.iragus  to  run  to  seed  after  we  have 
done  cutMiig,  instead  of  heading  it  down  as  we  do 
gnipe  vines,  roses,  peacli  trees,  and  many  other 
phuits?  Will  some  one,  better  informed  than  I 
am,  enlighten  me? 

SHADE  FOR  TOUNQ  GRASS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  at  the 
Concord  Farmers'  Chib,occurred  last  winter,  u[)on 
tlie  que'^tion  whe'her  the  shadenfforded  hy  the  oats 
TO  hailey  noion  with  grass  seed  was  favorable  or 
icnfavoralle  to  the  growth  of  the  young  gra^?  I 
took  the  affirmative  of  the  question :  that  the  shade 


is  friendly  to  the  young  grass,  shading,  sheltering 
it,  and  tending  to  kee])  the  ground  moist,  and  in 
a  favoralile  condition  for  its  early  growth. 

I  have  now  s|ient  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  for  several  days  in  jiruning  api)le  trees  in  an 
orchard  laid  down  to  grass  last  April,  where  barley 
was  sowed  with  the  grass  .seed.  Tlie  trees  do  not 
cover  the  whole  ground,  so  that  there  are  numerous 
open  places  that  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
those  open  places,  the  grass  does  not  appear  so 
well  as  it  does  under  the  trees.  This  fact  was  ob- 
served by  another  person  who  was  in  the  orchard 
a  part  of  a  day  with  me. 

In  looking  over  Liebig's  new  work,  on  The  Nat- 
ural Laws  of  Ifushandiy,  I  tindthe  following,  fully 
confirming  the  j)osition  which  I  have  taken.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  radication,  that  is,  the  rooting 
of  plants,  and  says : 

"Clover,  grass  seeds,  and  small  sized  seeds  in 
general,  put  forth  at  tirst  feeble  roots  of  small  ex- 
tent, and  require  so  much  the  greater  care  in  pre- 
paring the  soil,  in  order  to  ensure  their  healthy 
growth.  *****  It  is,  therefore,  found 
advantageous  to  sow  clover  together  with  grain  of 
some  kind  ;  for,  as  the  grain  is  earlier  and  quicker 
in  growth,  its  leaves  shade  the  young  clover  plant, 
and  protect  it  from  the  too  intense  action  of  the 
sun's  rays — thus  affording  more  time  for  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  the  roots." 

This  is  precisely  the  ground  I  assumed  in  the 
discussion,  and  my  theory  has  grown  into  fact  by 
this  high  authority,  and  by  the  observations  I  have 
since  made. 

Harrington's  sower  and  weeder. 

Some  time  since,  I  spoke  of  a  new  seed  sower, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  S.  E  .  Harrington,  of  Green- 
field, Mass.  I  spoke  of  it  merely  as  a  seed  sower, 
but  have  now  been  using  it  for  two  or  three  weeks 
as  a  weeder,  and  find  it  entirely  superior  to  any 
and  all  other  imjilements  of  the  kind,  for  weeding 
and  stirring  the  ground  to  a  dep'h  of  even  four  to 
six  inches!  It  is  light,  easily  handled,  and  beauti- 
ful to  look  at.  It  is  fuu  to  work  hard  with  such  a 
machine. 

LATE   HOEING   OF   CORN   AND   OTHER   CROPS. 

Silent  assent  seems  to  be  given  to  an  old  rule, 
that  the  crops  must  be  hoed  three  times — whether 
ttiey  are  weedy  or  not — and  no  more,  though  the 
ground  be  covered  with  weeds.  Three  times  is 
enough,  and  the  soil  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  throw  up  weeds  after  such  a  scarification — say 
some — we  can  not  atl'ord  to  hoe  any  more.  And 
so  the  cro])  is  left  to  try  its  powers  with  the  weeds, 
and  generally  comes  out  second  best. 

A  part  of  the  object  of  hoeing,  certainly,  is  to 
eradicate  the  weeds,  but  there  is  a  principle  in- 
v(dved  in  it  far  beyond  this  surface  work.  Still, 
the  weeding  is  very  important  in  the  following  re- 
sults: 

1.  It  removes  the  weeds,  and  prevents  their 
taking  prtiperties  from  the  soil  that  the  plants 
need. 

2.  It  prevents  their  seeding  and  extending 
their  kind  through  an  indefinite  number  of 
years. 

3.  The  succeeding  labor  upon  the  crop  will  only 
be  about  half  as  much  after  the  weeds  are  taken 
away. 
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There  may  be  othei*  advantnges  derived  in  tak- 
ing away  weeds,  but  tliese  three  are  sufficient  to 
move  everyjndicious  farmer  to  exterminate  tliem 
as  fast  as  they  ap|)ear. 

There  are  other,  however,  important  reasons 
why  crops  should  be  hoed  once  or  twice  more 
tlian  they  usually  are.  In  hoeing,  we  mean  to  in- 
clude what  generally  precedes  it,  working  the  soil 
to  some  depth  either  with  plow  or  cultivator. 
These  o[)erations  give  some  valuable  results. 

1.  If  the  soil  is  too  wet,  they  loosen  it  and  let  in 
the  sun  and  air  to  dry  it  and  make  it  more  ligiit 
and  porous. 

2.  If  too  dry,  loosening  the  soil  admits  the  most 
air,  and  renders  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing any  drop  of  dew  tiiat  falls  upon  it.  When  a 
slight  rain-fall  comes,  being  light  and  open,  it 
catches  and  lu)lds  every  di'oj)  that  falls,  while  on  a 
hard  surface  it  ra[>idly  flows  (,)ff. 

8.  Every  drop  of  water  that  goes  into  the  soil, 
carries  a  certain  amount  of  heat  with  it.  This  is 
left  in  the  soil,  warms  the  tender  roots  and  gives 
them  a  ra[jid  growth. 

4.  Kaiii  water  is  charged  with  ammonia  and 
other  properties,  which  tlie  plant  greatly  needs. 
When  the  surface  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  re- 
ceive what  falls,  and  jiass  it  aloug  down  the  sub- 
soil, every  rain  is  equal  to  a  slight  manuring  of  tlie 
plant,  so  tliat  thefarmer  who  hoes  and  cultivates 
thoioughly  finds  his  crops  dressed  from  the 
bounties  of  the  skies,  wliile  neglected  fields, 
of  hard  surfaces,  find  few  blessings  in  the 
shower. 

Two  rules  should  always  be  observed  in  regard 
to  lioeing,  viz: 

1.  Hoe  whenever  there  are  weeds,  whether  in 
June  or  October. 

2.  Iloe  whenever  the  surface  is  compact  and  dry, 
whether  in  June  or  September. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 


Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator^  has  recently  been  west,  and  as  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  experience  and  extensive  obser- 
vation, the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
be  read  with  mucli  interest. 

From  Princeton,  Bureau  Co.,  111.,  under  date  of 
July  2,  he  Avrites : 

"  This  place  is  on  the  Cliicago,  Quincy  and  Bur- 
lington raih'oad,  110  miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 
The  county  com])rises  some  of  tlie  best  land  in  the 
State.  Indian  corn  is  tlie  leading  product,  but 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  oats  are  produced,  as 
"well  as  much  grass ;  and  great  quantities  of  beef 
and  pork  are  annually  turned  off.     ***** 

"  Winter  wheat  is  not  so  much  grown  in  this 
part  of  the  State  as  spring  wheat.  What  there  is 
of  the  former  is  ripe  for  the  harvest.  It  is  a  a  fair 
crop  as  to  yield,  and  of  good  quality.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  and  a  portion  of  it  forwarded  to  market 
The  spring  wheat  generally  looks  well,  and  will 
turn  out  a  large  yield  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 

********* 

"Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
in  this  neighborhood.    The  progress  of  agricultural 


impi-ovement  during  this  period,  has  been  rapid. 
The  small,  rude  huts,  .whicli,  in  many  ii. stances, 
constituted  tlie  dwellings  of  the  farmers,  liave  gen- 
erally given  place  to  commodious  and  well  tinished 
houses  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  On  many  farms, 
the  stock  is  no  longer  forced  to  bide  the  merciless 
pelting  of  the  storm.  Spacious  barns,  with  long 
lines  of  slieds  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
large  and  good  yards  for  feeding  and  sheltering 
animals,  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  I  remembt^- 
hearing  the  question  discussed  in  Iowa,  whether  it 
was  not  cheaper  to  keep  cattle  warm  bv  feeding 
them  with  corn,  than  to  shelter  them  with  boards" 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Illinois  during 
my  present  visit,  experience  has  turned  in  favor  of 
the  boards.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  under 
the  severe  weather  which  stock  unsheltered  n)ust 
sometimes  endure  here,  no  amount  of  corn  or  other, 
food  can  save  them  from  injury,  and,  in  some  cases, 
from  death.     ******* 

"  Our  New  England  farmers  would  be  surprised 
at  the  cheapness  with  which  Indian  corn  is  culti- 
vated here.  A  farmer,  with  whom  I  have  just  been 
conversing,  told  me  that  he  tlionght  corn  in  this 
vicinity  would  pay,  fairly,  delivered  at  the  railroad 
station,  here,  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  now 
much  higher  than  usual,  bringing  thirty-six  cents  a 
bushel. 

"The  rich  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cultivated,  gives  great  facilities  for 
growing  this  crop  at  a  cheap  rate.  Various  im- 
provements have  lately  been  made  in  certain  im- 
plements used  in  planting  and  cultivating  this  crop. 
Mr.^  John  H.  Bkyant  has  shown  me  a  corn  planter 
which  has  advantages  over  any  other  I  have  seen. 
The  field  where  it  is  to  be  used  is  first  marked  or 
furrowed  out  with  a  "marker,"  whiclj  makes  three 
furrows  at  a  time.  It  is  tlien  ready  for  the  plant- 
er, which  is  drawn  by  horses  across  the  furrows, 
and  drops  two  rows  at  a  time.  A  man  or  boy  sits 
on  the  machine  and  regulates  the  dropping  of  the 
corn  by  means  of  a  lever  which  moves" a  slide 
under  the  hoppers.  The  operator  is  to  keej)  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  hoppers  are 
perpendicularly  above  the  furrow,  the  lever  is  to 
be  moved,  and  the  corn  ir>stantly  dropped— that  is, 
the  corn  is  dropped  in  every  fiiri'ow.  To  insure 
the_  regularity  of  the  dropping,  and  to  have  the 
grains  within  a  small  space,  the  proper  quantity 
for  each  hill  is  conducted  through  a  tube,  which 
reaches  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  and  a  charge  sufiicient  for  a  hill  is 
kept  always  in  the  tube,  very  near  the  bottom,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  slide  is  moved,  it  drops  in  a 
second  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Mr.  B.  states  that 
in  large  fields,  with  the  ground  properly  prepared 
twenty  acres  in  a  day  can  be  well  planted  with 
this  machine.  In  smaller  fields,  requiring  more 
turnings,  the  amount  planted  in  a  day  varies  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  acres.  The  finest  field  of  corn  I 
have  seen  this  year,  and  perhajis  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  one  planted  by  a 
son  of  Mr.  Oykds  Bryant  with  this  machine." 


Dr.  VoEOKLER  has  resigned  his  Professorship  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,. 
and  indeed  there  has  been  a  general  breaking  up,  anc*- 
the  whole  staff  of  former  Professors  have  left. 
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WESTERN    FARMING. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  JVcJo  England  Farmer 
ha-i  been  journeying  West,  and  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  country.  "VVe  mako  a  few  extracts  from 
his  letter : 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  a  country  by  simply 
saeiiitt  the  little  the  railroad  allows  you  to  view  in 
pulsing  over  it.  Sufficient,  however,  may  be 
gutliered  to  convince  a  Xcw  England  man  that  he 
is  not  at  home  after  entering  New  York  State. 
Tlie  pc-oi)le  talk  and  act  differently — do  all  things 
differently.  The  appearance  of  the  houses  and  out- 
buildings are  also  of  a  different  type.  As  you  go 
on  west,  this  change  becomes  more  marked  and  de- 
cided. As  to  the  soil,  each  day's  journey  convin- 
ces you  that  it  is  improving,  until  you  reach  the 
Wabash  V{j.ney,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
best,  or  as  good  soil  as  any  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  viz., 
that  it  is  not  to  be  beat  in  any  favored  locality  east 
of  Ohio. 

My  arrival  here  was  very  opportune  for  seeing 
that  it  made  up  first  rate  mud,  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate character.        *         *         *         *         *         * 

The  fanning,  if  fiirming  it  can  be  called,  is  very 
bad.  Very  few  of  the  fields  are  kept  clean  from 
"weeds.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  cause  much 
trouble  eventually  to  the  farmer.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  it  otherwise,  as  matters  are  now  managed. 
Corn  is  often  sold  here,  in  Benton  county,  Indiana, 
from  8  to  12^^  cents  per  bushel.  All  can  readily 
see  that  if  tliesamecare  in  raising  it  was  bestowed 
as  the  Eastern  farmer  gives  to  his  crop,  it  would  ruin 
him  hopelessly.  A  man  with  a  pair  of  horses 
plows,  plants  and  tends  40  acres,  going  through  the 
hoting  with  a  horse  hoe,  and  never  using  hand 
hoes.  It  is  usual  with  many,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
np,  to  go  over  it  with  a  triangle  harrow,  with  the 
front  teeth  out,  so  as  to  run  each  side  of  the  row, 
Using  a  span  of  horses  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
seen  some  fields  very  neat  and  clear  of  weeds,  but 
m')st  of  them  are  very  fonl.         *         *         *         * 

Corn  here,  as  at  the  East,  has  enemies  to  con- 
tend with  of  the  sanie  character  as  with  us,  and, 
in  addition,  some  far  more  formidable.  Wild 
geese,  sand-hill  cranes,  prairie  cliickens,  <fec.,  often 
make  sad  havoc  with  it  as  it  first  comes  up.  I 
heard  a  man  say  tiiat  the  geese  will  often  destroy 
acres  in  a  sinirli-  field  in  one  niglit.  They  also  take 
off  large  quantities  from  the  shocks  and  standing 
corn.  I  saw  a  man  come  in  this  morning  from 
his  field  with  five  geese,  having  killed  seven  before 
breakfast.  Another  told  me  that  he  had  very  hard 
■work  last  fall  to  drive  the  geese  from  a  wheat 
field  of  80  acres.  He  wjis  mounted  on  a  good 
horse,  atid  it  took  near  an  hour  to  clear  them  out. 
A  sure  marksman,  I  think,  in  spring  and  fall,  could 
make  a  good  Imsine.ss  in  shooting  geese,  ducks, 
cranes  and  chickens  for  their  feathers  alone. 

But  to  return  to  th«  fanning.  It  seems  to  be  a 
settled  thing  with  farmers,  that  wheat  does  better 
on  sod  gr(»und  than  corn,  and  the  first  crop  also 
better  than  succeeding  ones.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
small  quantity  per  acre  produced  on  an  average. 
BaJ  management  is  at  tlic  bottom  of  it,  I  think; 
not  seed  enough  sown,  and  not  good  at  that.  Poor 
seed,  or  that   which  had  not  been  jadiciuasly  se- 


lected and  prepared,  is  sown,  and  results  in  conse- 
quent poor  returns,  ****** 
This  res/^ion,  however,  is  not  strictly  a  farming 
one,  but  farming  is  subordinate  to  cattle  raising 
and  grazing,  or  an  appendage  to  them.  The  set- 
tlements skirt  the  timber  lands  bordering  upon  the 
prairie,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  unenclosed,  and 
affords  a  grund  range  for  stock  of  all  descriptions. 
This  peculiarity  of  this  locality  has  led  to  Cuttle 
herding  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  principal  business 
of  those  who  can  command  the  means  to  do  it. 
It  is  also  very  profitable  to  the  judicious  buyer — 
netting  him  80  per  cent.,  and  often  more,  on  a  sin- 
gle season's  pasturage  or  herding.  I  know  parties 
v.ho  are  now  gathering  up  a  herd  of  two  and 
three-year  old  steers,  intending  to  herd  this  and  the 
coming  summer,  and  have  them  kept  through  the 
winter  for  four  dollars  a  head,  ■vs-hich  is  all  the  ex- 
pense they  will  be  subject  to,  cKcept  one  man's 
wages  as  herdsman,  through  two  summers.  Thus 
you  see  they  get  18  to  20  months  growth  on  cattle 
that  are  in  the  right  age  }V)r  it,  for  about  four  dol- 
lars per  head.  It  is  expected  they  will  get  $20,000  for 
what  at  fiist  cost  them  $10,000.  Stall  feeding  is 
often  pra(ticed  here.  This  method  is  not  what 
we  at  the  East  have  generally  supposed.  A  man 
with  a  large  lot  of  cattle  builds  up  a  yard  accord- 
ing to  the  number  to  be  fed,  and  puts  them  into 
it,  and  goes  to  his  fields  and  hands  out  his  corn, 
which  is  in  shocks,  or  standing,  and  throws  it  to 
them  over  the  ground,  and  letting  it  take  its  chance 
for  being  eaten.  Hogs  take  what  they  can  find 
after  the  cattle.  Others  have  two  lots,  feeding  al- 
ternate days  in  both,  the  hogs  coming  around  after 
the  cattle.  One  hog  is  allowed  for  each  steer  to 
do  the  gleaning.  The  cholera  has  made  such  havoc 
with  the  hogs  for  a  few  years  past,  that  many  are 
discouraged  about  keeping  them.  Cattle  breeding 
is,  by  the  smaller  farmers  who  can  not  command 
nieans  for  buying  herds,  followed  pretty  generally. 
As  now  managed,  it  is,  I  think,  far  more  profitable. 
The  cow  is  rarely  milked,  except  for  the  pnrjiose 
of  getting  a  little  milk  for  table  use,  or  to  prevent 
disease  when  the  calf  is  unable  to  take  the  whole — 
which  is  of  rare  occurance,  as  the  cows  give  but 
little,  owing,  I  think,  to  wrong  management  when 
young.  The  calf,  when  a  year  old,  is  now  worth 
about  five  dollars.  This,  of  course,  allows  a  very 
small  margin  for  profit  on  the  cow.  Horses  are 
bred  nmch  more  profitably.  As  keeping  is  so  low, 
it  might  1)6  made  a  very  good  Imsihess.  Sheej)  are 
the  most  promising  breeding  stock  liere.  I  think, 
with  judicious  management,  they  will  pay  100  per 
cent,  annually.  This  ma  y  seem  rather  extravagant, 
but  tiie  figures  will  tell  the  story.  After  shearing, 
last  season,  sheep  could  be  bought  fi-om  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  head.  To  keep  these  until  now,  costs 
comparatively  nothing — to  winter  them  on  corn  at 
12i  cents  per  bushel,  and  hay  at  four  dollars  per 
tun,  would  not  exceed  75  cents  each.  As  soon  as 
the  grass  starts  in  Apinl,  they  get  their  own  living. 
A  flock  of  1,600  on  the  farm  where  I  am  now 
writing,  averatred  four  pounds  each.  Lambs  in  the 
fall  are  worth  $1.00  each.  Now  you  can  appraise 
the  wool  at  what  it  sold  for  last  July,  viz.,  42  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  have  $1.08  for  wool,  and  $1.00 
for  lamb,  or  $2.68  for  product  of  one  sheep  one 
season,  at  an  outlay  of  76  cents,  or  a  profit  of 
125  per  cent.,  sure.    I  think  this  profit  might  b6 
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greatly  augmented  by  keeping  better  breeds  and 
providinfi  better  shelter  for  Chem.  There  is  a  flock 
)t'  a  thousand  iu  sight  from  my  window,  that  are 
ambing,  and  about  every  fourth  lamb  dies  on  ac- 
',(Hiut  of  tlie  exposure  to  wet  and  bad  weather. 
Piairie  wolves  are  at  times  a  little  troublesome, 
nit  are  being  rapidly  exterminated.  Dogs,  as  in 
STew  England,  are  far  the  worst  foe  to  the  sheep. 
Due  thing  is  quite  sure,  I  think,  as  to  the  profita- 
)leness  of  farming  here,  compared  with  New  Eng- 
and,  in  favor  of  this  section.  A  man  of  good 
udgnient  on  stock,  is  sure  to  succeed  in  making 
noney,  provided  he  has  means  to  start  with.  Money 
'^  worth  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  must  be  soon 
nrned  over  if  a  man  looks  for  profit  in  using  it. 
Vere  it  not  for  the  want  of  good  roads,  good  society, 
eligious  privileges,  and  tlie  prevalence  of  the  ague, 
o  place  would  suit  me  better  to  locate  iny  boys 
han  this  county  (Benton).  To  an  Eastern  man, 
hey  are  indispensable  to  his  happiness,  especially 
'■  past  the  prime  of  life,  as  he  can  not  hope  to  see 
hem  fully  developed  in  his  day. 


HOW   TO  STUFF    BIRDS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  tiie  Farmer,  in  reply  to  a 
orrespondent  who  asks  information  on  the  above 
ub.iect,  you  refer  to  me  as  one  skilled  in  the  art 
if  Taxidermy,  and  willing  to  impart  knowledge  to 
thers.  Now  there  are  many  things  very  easily 
one  by  those  who  know  haw,  and  yet  very  diffi- 
ult  to  teach  by  pen  and  iuk,  to  those  who  have  no 
Jea  of  tlie  process. 

If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  set 
own  soir.e  pleasant  morning,  and  describe  the 
rocess  of  editing  a  newspaper,  so  that  we  can  all 
iiderstiind  it  as  well  as  you. 

I  Hatter  myself  that  I  can  skin  and  stuff  a  bird 
3  that  he  will  look,  as  the  artist  said  of  his  por- 
rait,  a  little  more  natural  than  life,  and  enjuy  as 
uich  of  immortality  as  bones  and  feathers  are 
iiceptible  of;  but  whether  I  can  set  the  process 
own,  so  that  all  your  readers  can  go  aud  do  like- 
wise, remains  to  be  seen.  I  made  my  collection, 
f  about  a  hundred  New  Hampshire  birds,  between 
835  and  1838,  aud  they  remain  as  perfect  as  when 
ust  completed. 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  correspondent, 
opiujj;  to  find  iu  some  printed  book  direciicns  on 
:ie  subject,  that  might  save  me  the  trouble  of 
M-iting  ;  but  not  one  word  do  I  find,^nd  as  I  had 
o  teacher  myself,  I  dare  say  that  they  who  have 
kill  in  such  matters  may  smile  at  my  awkward- 
ess.  To  any  such,  I  would  say  that  if  they 
ould  only  see  the  big  Washington  eagle,  which 
)ok9  down  from  the  top  of  a  book-case  with  such 
patronizing  air  npon  me  as  I  write,  ready  to  lend 
le  a  quill  two  feet  long,  in  case  of  emergency,  they 
rould  be  glad  to  laugh  on  our  side,, 

As  in  the  case  of  a  duel,  the  preliminaries  are 
)ngertban  the  actual  fight,  so  the  preparations  for 
;uffing  the  bird  are  the  larger  half  of  the  work, 
t  least  on  paper. 

AHflBNIOAL    SOAP. 

To  preserve  the  skins  of  anima-s  from  putrifica- 
on  and  from  insects,  arsenic  is  the  substance  gen- 
rally  used.  Many  persons  use  it  in  the  form  of 
ry  powder,  as  sold  at  the  shoy^s.  I  have  used  a 
reparation  ealled  arsenical  soap,  warmed  so  as  to , 


melt  together  over  a  slow  fire,  with  an  ounce  of 
camphor  gum  added,  just  before  the  mixture  cools. 
It  is  applied  to  the  skin,  inside,  of  course,  with  a 
brush,  like  lather  on  ones  chin.  The  proportions 
may  be  by  weight,  ten  ounces  of  arsenic  (oxyde 
of  a7'senic),  five  ounces  of  white  bar  soap,  and 
one  ounce  of  gum  camidior ;  the  ai'seuic  and  soap 
melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  camphor 
added  when  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold.  At  the 
Patent  Office,  at  Washington,  tlie  taxidermists  use, 
instead  of  arsenical  soap,  a  preparatioij  of  about 
an  ounce  of  arsenic  in  a  gill  of  camphorated  spirits. 
By  the  latter  term,  I  understand  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alcohol  with  cam()hor  gum.  Add  the  ar- 
senic and  shake  them  up  togethen  in  a  bottle.  I 
should  think  this  preparation  might  be  more  con- 
venient than  arsenical  soap.  It  is  applied  with  a 
brush  in  the  same  way  as  the  other. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

For  tools,  a  sharp  knife  with  aflat  ivory  handle, 
like  a  budding  knife,  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps,  a 
pair  of  pincers,  and  a  pair  of  small  tweezers,  such 
as  watchmakers  use,  will  be  found  convenient. 
Annealed  iron  wire,  of  various  sizes,  according  to 
the  victim  to  be  sacrificed,  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  birds  when  mounted,  and  a  quantity  of 
^010  for  stuffing.  Cotton  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, because,  as  every  girl  who  ever  made  a  pin- 
cushion can  tell,  it  is  difficult  to  thrust  eveu  a 
sharp  wire  through  it. 

HOW   TO    KILL    A    BIRD. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  shoot  a  bird,  and 
most  birds  must  be  shot,  but  often  living  birds  are 
brought  to-  us,  and  as  one  would  dislike  to  skin 
them  alive,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  them  in  a  proper 
and  becoming  manner.  You  can  easily  wring  their 
necks,  or  cut  their  heads  off",  but  since  feathers  are 
considered  somewhat  ornamental  to  birds,  this 
kiiul  of  violence  will  not  do.  Blood  can  be  easily 
washed  oft'  water  birds,  but  not  from  land  birds,  so 
conveniently.  Poison  will  not  affect  birds  of  prey 
— such  as  hawks  and  the  like.  I  gave  my  eagle  a 
teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid,  aud  instead  of  dying 
of  it,  he  seemed  rather  refreshed. 

The  scientific  mode  of  murdering  the  poor  inno- 
cent creatures,  if  they  are  not  too  large  to  handle, 
is  to  pinch  them,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  under 
the  wings,  so  as  to  stop  respiration,  and  as  gentle 
Isaac  Waltpn  says,  in  directing  how  to  put  a 
live  frog  on  to  a  fish  hook,  "in  so  doing,  handle 
him  as  if  you  loved  him."  Byeon  says,  by  the 
way,  that  Walton  was  "  a  quaint,  old  cruel,  eox- 
comb,"  and  that  he  deserved  to  have  "a  hook  in 
his  gullet," — "  with  a  small  trout  to  pull  it."  If 
anyone  objects  to  having  birds  killed,  he  "Lad 
better  stop,"  as  the  Irishman  said,  '•'•'before  he  be- 
gins'''' his  collection. 

HOW   TO   SKIN   AND   STUFF   HIM. 

Stop  the  mouth,  nostrils  and  shot  holes  with  cot- 
ton, to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood.  Lay  the  bird 
on  its  back,  part  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  and 
cut  through  the  skin  from  the  breast  bone  nearly 
to  the  tail.  If  the  blood  flows,  use  powdered  plas- 
ter— or  something  better,  if  you  know  what  it  is 
— to  absorb  it.  Seperate  the  bone  of  the  wings  at 
the  joint,  from  the  breast  t)one.  Cat  off  the  neck 
close  to  the  breast.     Separate  the  leg  bonea  from 
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the  body,  leaving  tlie  bone  in  the  bare  part  of  tlie 
leg,  and  one  joint  above,  and  take  the  body  out. 
Put  in  some  cotton  or  tow,  to  prevent  the  skin 
fr()ni  stickin^j;  together.  Turn  tlio  neck  wrotii^  side 
out,  till  you  reuoh  the  skull,  and  cutaway  the  neck 
and  enouj^h  of  tlie  skull  bone  to  lay  the  brain  bare, 
which  is  to  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  on  the 
inside.  Apply  tiie  arsenic  and  stutt"  the  head  and 
neck  with  tow,  as  you  turn  it  back. 

By  this  time  the  subject  will  have  lost  all  re- 
semblance to  the  bird  he  was,  and  it  will  seem  al- 
most as  hopeless  to  inake  a  cabinet  ornament  of 
liis  mortal  remains,  as  to  make  him  fly  and  sing 
again;  but  he  will  soon  improve. 

Take  a  piece  of  wire  about  a  third  longer  than 
Hhe  bird,  and  bend  it  so  as  to  form  a  loop  near  the 
middle,  and  tile  each  end  sharp.  Thrust  one  end 
through  the  neck  and  out  through  the  forehead, 
and  tlie  other  through  the  tail.  Thrust  another 
down  inside  of  each  leg,  between  tlieskin  and  bone, 
through  the  sole  of  tlie  foot,  and  twist  the  upper 
ends  round  the  loop,  and  wind  a  thread  or  some 
tow  round  the  leg  bone  and  wire  inside  the  skin. 
These  are  to  support  the  bird  on  his  perch,  and 
must  be  firm.  Twist  another  wire  to  form  a  cross 
with  the  first,  and  confine  it  at  the  loop,  and 
thrust  it  under  the  skin  of  the  wings.  This  wire, 
which  is  to  sujiport  the  wings,  may  be  omitted 
in  very  small  birds,  and  perliaps  in  all  except 
those  which  it  is  desired  to  put  into  very  7'ampant 
attitudes,  the  skin  of  the  wing  bemg  strong 
enough,  when  dry,  to  keep  the  wing  in  place. 
Open  the  skin  of  the  wing  underneath,  and  re- 
move the  flesh,  and  apply  arsenic  to  the  bones  and 
skin. 

Finish  stuflBng,  and  sew  up  the  cut  in  the  skin, 
and  any  other  accidental  hides,  with  a  fine  needle 
and  thread  ;  find  some  S|)rightly  posture  in  an  en- 
graving, or  imitate  nature  if  yon  can,  and  having 
smoothed  his  dress  and  arranged  him  to  your  fancy, 
on  an  artificial  stone  made  of  a  pasteboard  form, 
sanded,  or  on  a  twig  or  block,  you  may  consider 
him  finislied,  except  the  eyes.  These  are  of  glass, 
and  can  be  procured,  of  all  sorts,  in  Boston.  They 
may  be  put  in  at  any  time,  by  moisteningthe  eye-lids. 

In  arranging  birds  in  a  cabinet,  of  course,  one 
will  \)\\t  the  best  side  out,  just  as  the  ladies  put  the 
trimming  on  the  congregation  side  of  their  bon- 
nets; and  there  are  various  other  little  innocent 
"tricks  of  tlie  trade,"  such  as  sujiplying  a  few 
feathers  from  another  bird  of  the  same  species,  or 
even  a  wing  or  leir,  if  necessary,  that  will  occur  to 
a  youth  of  genius. 

As  food  for  reflection  to  those  who  see  in  such 
pursuits — pursuits  which  filled  tlie  souls  of  such 
men  as  Wilson  and  NcTTALand  ArncBON — noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  attention  of  rational  men.  let 
me  fjuote,  in  conclusion,  a  few  lines  from  Bokeu's 
''Calanos:'' 

He!  why  to  him  the  gav  arc  butterfliea, 

Flitting  arciuiiti  a  list't.  "'  which  they  died. 

He  loolcH  on  pleasure  as  a  kind  of  sin; 

Calls  pastime  waste-time.     Each  to  liis  trade,  sny  I. 

I  heard  a  man  who  spent  a  mortal  life 

In  hoiirdinji  up  all  kinds  of  stones  and  ores, 

Call  one,  who  spitted  flies  upon  a  pin, 

A  fool,  to  spend  his  precious  life-time  thns. 

What  might  dclii.'ht  yon,  lady,  may  not  bim  ; 

And  yet  your  plniKurex  argue  >/ou  no  fool, 

JSor  kU  grave  hrowg prove  apiulompher. 

[H.  F.  FaB.NCH,  in  Xew  England  Farmer. 


CHEESE   FACTORIES    IN  ONEIDA  Co.,    N.   7 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  !■ 
York  State  Agricultural  ISociety,  in  the  last  ni. 
her   of  the  Journal^  says : 

AVe  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  of 
cheese  factories  in  Oneida,  which  are  being  erec 
or  already  in  operation  in  many  neighborlioi 
The  smaller  butter  dairies  are  being  abandoi 
and  the  milk  sent  to  the  clieese  factories,  wl 
they  will  receive  as  nnich  for  their  milk  as  t 
have  been  receiving  from  butter,  and  at  much 
labor  and  toil  to  the  family.  Messrs.  Ckosb-j 
Huntington  have  a  factory  about  two  miles  fi 
the  village  of  Rome.  This  has  been  in  operal 
two  years.  They  had,  when  I  was  there, 
milk  of  about  450  cows,  and  were  making  se 
cheese  a  day,  of  from  100  to  180  lbs.,  and  ex] 
to  increase  the  number  of  cows  to  500.  Tlie 
tory  was  in  fine  order;  everything  clean  and  n 
and  the  cheese  appeared  very  uniform  and  v 
good. 

Jesse  Williams'  factory,  a  mile  distant  from  t 
has  about  the  same  number  of  cows,  and  ismak 
seven  cheese  a  day.  His  will  probably  be  incren 
to  500.  Mr.  "Williams  is  the  originator  of 
factories,  I  think,  in  our  State,  and  his  has  b 
merged  in  a  stock  company,  composed  of  th 
who  furnish  the  milk,  Mr.  W^illiams  snperinte 
ing  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese.  He  has  r 
buildings  nearly  completed,  and  everything  re 
ing  to  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  chf 
is  in  the  best  order. 

The  dairy  from  this  ffictory  was  sold  last  sea 
to  a  London  factor  at,  I  believe,  15  cents  per 
here.  Mr.  Williams'  cheese  last  year  were  mi 
larger  than  he  is  now  making,  weighing  over  i 
lbs.  These  are  too  large  for  Enjrlish  markets,  i 
he  is  now  making  them  from  100  to  135  lbs.  Th 
were  several  other  cheese  diaries  in  the  dist; 
through  which  I  went,  but  they  were  not  specis 
examined. 


In  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  A{ 
cultural  Society,  in  answer  to  the  question  as 
the  best  time  and  method  of  applying  lime 
grass,  Prof.  Voecklek  said  that  autumn  was 
proper  time,  and  ttiht  of  all  the  methods  of  do 
it,  he  liked  the  Devonshire  best,  which  was  to  jd. 
it  on  the  earth  in  small  heaps,  covered  with  dirt 
ro.ad  scrapings,  and  leave  it  to  get  spontaneou 
slacked.  Then  in  e.arly  spring  these  heaps  W' 
spread  over  the  land,  and  the  lime  was  washed  j 
by  degrees. 


The  CoN^EOTictTT  Agkicultukal  College. 
The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  lias  appropriat 
to  the  Sheftield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  ti 
public  lands  given  to  the  State  by  Congress  und 
what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  bill. 

Bravo  I  We  congratulate  Prof.  Johnson.  Nc 
for  a  good  experimental  farm  and  the  best  agrici 
tural  college  in  America. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE    AGRICULTURAL   PEESS. 


[ekp  Down  the  Weeds.— The  Boston  Cultivator  well 
truly  observes  :     *'  Every  plant  may  be  likened  to  a 
np — constantly  drawing  the  water  and  throwing  it  off 
he  atmosphere.     The  extent  to  which  this  operation 
;oing  on  is  not  generally  observed.  Indeed,  it  is  some- 
es  supposed  that  living  plants  keep  the  soil  from  dry- 
up.     A  coating  of  dead  vegetable  matter  doubtless 
this  effect;    but   living  plants  take  water  from   the 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  carried  off  by  mere 
Fae«  evaporation. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment.  Hales 
nd  that  a  sun-flower,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  lost 
n.  its  leaves  during  twelve  hours  of  one  day,  thirty 
ces  of  watPT,  and  in  another  day  twenty  ounces.  The 
)unt  of  water  taken  up  and  thrown  off  by  plants,  de- 
ds  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  it  being  greatest  in 
ir  weather,  and  least  in  cloudy  weather  and  during 
iits.  The  amount  also  varies  with  the  different  species 
)lants — those  whose  leaves  present  most  surface  to  the 
consuming  most. 

Now,  all  the  water  which  is  consumed  by  weeds,  is 
ted;  it  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  and  carried  by 
ds  to  other  regions.  Hence  in  a  dry  time  the  farmer 
uld  protect  his  crops  against  the  abstraction  of  mois- 
3  by  plants  from  which  he  can  derive  no  benefit." 

[uTTON  Sheep  at  the  West. — The  United  States  Econ 
st  says  :  "  In  Illinois,  and  other  parts  of  the  West, 
;re  corn  is  raised  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  at  times 
d  for  fuel,  the  Leicester  and   Cotswold   sheep   would 

a  large  profit  to  the  grower,  if  raised  and  fed  for  the 
tton  alone,  leaving  out.  of  the  account  the  value  of  the 
ce.     Corn  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  fattening  sheep, 

there  is  no  country  on  the  earth  that  can  compete 
h  the  West  in  its  production.  By  looking  over  the 
'ket  reports  of  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia 

New  York,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  price  of 
t-class  mutton  is  higher  at  all  times  than  the  average 
;e  of  first-class  beef,  but  the  largest  profit  in  growing 
sheep  in  our  country  is  realized  on  the  clip.  In 
lada,  where  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold  are  the  favorite 
eds,  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  full  six  pounds 
r  being  washed.  It  is  estimated  in  all  sheep-growing 
ntries  that  the  increase  of  the  flock  will  fully  offset 
cost  of  keeping,  so  that  the  clip  is  clear  profit."  It 
ises  the   farmers   of  the   West  to   import  Leicester 

Cotswold  breeds  from   Canada  as  largely  as   possi- 

.  Profitable  Peach  Orchard.— An  exchange  says  : — 
le  remember  a  story  of  a  young  Philadelphian  coming 
llinois  some  few  years  ago  and  planting  a  peach  or- 
vd;  not  a  quarter  acre,  but  a  quarter  section.  One 
idred  and  sixty  acres  planted  in  peach  trees.  The 
[jbbors  in  pity  to  the  inexperienced  dry  goods  clerk 
le  and  advised  him,  and  at  one  time  entertained  ser- 
s  fears  that  his  head  was  softer  than  it  might  be.  He 
nked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  preferred  to  pursue 
own  course.  Time  passed,  the  youngster  grew  older 
1  so  did  bis  peach  orchaid.  The  third  year  his  sales 
reaches  paid  off  all  expenses  to  date,  and  the  fourth 
.r  he  Bold  $17,000  worth  of  peaches," 


Gas-Tar  FOR  Seed-Corn. — Some  writers  have  recom- 
mended tliat  seed-corn  be  coated  with  gas-tar  before  be- 
ing planted,  as  a  protection  against  worms,  &c.  Pas- 
chall  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  states  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  that  he  tried  the  tar  according  to  directions 
given  by  tiiose  who  were  represented  to  have  used  it  suc- 
cessfully. Tliree  rows  of  the  field  only  were  planted  with 
corn  to  which  there  was  no  application.  The^e  rows 
came  up  well ;  but  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  where  the 
tarred  corn  was  planted,  it  came  up  unequally,  some  hills 
not  coming  up  at  all.  The  weather  was  ratheV  dry,  which 
probably  caused  the  tar  to  have  a  more  unfavorable  effect. 
It  seems  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  apply  gas-tajf  to 
seed-corn  in  a  dry  time. — Boston  Cultivator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gas-tar  is  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  vegetation.  In  this  section  farmers  have  for 
years  used  common  tar  on  their  seed  corn  without  injury. 
They  dissolve  it  iu  hot  water  and  stir  it  in  with  the  seea 
corn,  and  then  dry  the  corn  by  mixing  it  with  plaster. 

Good  Suggestion  in  Regard  to  the  Osier  Willow. — 
The  Boston  Cultivator  says :  "  Mr.  Breed,  late  Editor  of 
the  New  Ham/psldre  Journal  of  Agriculture,  who  is  con- 
siderably engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  osier  or  bas- 
ket willow,  suggested,  in  a  conversation  we  lately  had 
with  him,  that  every  fiirmer  should  have  a  patch  of  wil- 
lows. He  said  he  used  them  for  binding  grain,  for  bind- 
ing corn  or  corn-stalks  in  shock,  and  as  withes  for  fence 
stakes,  for  all  which  purposes  he  found  them  better  than 
anything  else.  The  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. A  small  patch  of  willows,  which  may  in  many 
cases  occupy  land  that  would  not  be  valuable  for  other 
purposes,  would  furnish  all  the  bands  and  withes  a 
farmer  would  want,  and  with  vastly  less  trouble  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  obtained." 

Lime  Sinks  in  the  Soil.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Germantotvn  Telegraph  says  :  "  Lime  acts  upon  the  soil 
in  two  ways:  one  mechanical,  and  the  other  chemica.. 
Its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  common 
soil,  it  has  a  tendency  to  sink  until  it  finds  a  soil  of  its 
own  specific  gravity.  This  generally  takes  place  when  it 
reaches  the  subsoil;  hence  the  benefit  sometimes  derived 
from  increasing  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil — the  lime 
which  during  the  previous  cultivation  had  sunk  to  what 
was  then  the  subsoil  is  again  brought  up  and  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  This  mechanical  action  may  be  more 
readily  explained  than  the  chemical  action  :  the  lime  by 
sinking  loosens  the  soil,  and  admits  of  a  more  free  pas- 
sage of  air  and  moisture." 

A  Sbasoxable  Suggestion. — "  The  period  is  now  here," 
says  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  "  when  more  than  usual 
care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  cleanliness  about  the 
premises.  Sinks  and  out  houses  should  be  particularly 
looked  after.  Hog  sties,  without  due  attention,  sometimes 
become  exceedingly  offensive  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. For  privies  and  sties  a  good  sprinkling,  once  a 
week,  of  chloride  of  lime  is  perhaps  the  best  deodorizer. 
For  sinks,  frequent  washing,  and  removal  of  the  offensive 
matter  outside  the  kitchen,  will  prove  effective." 

Ashes  for  Swinb. — A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Stock  Journal,  writing  from  the  West,  says  :  "  I  have 
twenty  swine  running  in  a  field  without  grass,  with  ac- 
cess to  plenty  of  water,  and  fed  well  on  corn.  I  gave 
them,  for  several  weeks,  two  pails  of  ashes  a  week,  and 
they  ate  thepi  with  a  relish.  Ashes  are  said  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  hog  cholera." 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  IN  THE  GAEDEN— NO.  IV. 


"  HoWbadly  the  cherries  have  rotted  this  year. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
fnngns  multiplies  and  spreads.  It  will  spread  over 
a  whole  tree  in  twenty-four  hours,  affecting  almost 
every  cherry." 

"The  plums,  too,  are  affected.  I  have  one  tree 
on  which  every  ])lnm  has  rotted,  and  now  nothing 
remains  but  the  dried  and  shriveled  skins  and 
stones.  What  with  the  black-knot,  curculio  and 
the  rot,  plums  are  decidedly  a  precarious  fruit." 


"  There  is  no  fruit  I  like  better  than  the  rasp- 
berry— and  none  that  is  more  easily  raised.  They 
produce  abundantly,  are  not  liable  to  any  diseases 
(that  I  am  aware  of,)  come  at  a  season  when  we  have 
no  other  fhuit,  and  a  plantation  will  last  for  years." 

"  The  young  suckers  that  I  set  out  last  year  are 
now  producing  a  fair  crop.  Having  more  suckers 
than  were  required,  the  gardener  pricked  them  out 
by  themselves,  intending  to  fill  up  any  vacancies 
that  might  occur.  They  were  not  needed,  and  this 
spring  in  digging  the  plot,  they  were  taken  up  and 
heeled  in.  They  lay  there  in  a  bundle  till  about 
the  first  of  June,  when  a  city  friend,  who  is  build- 
ing himself  a  new  house  and  fixing  up  his  garden 
in  the  meantime,  called,  and  I  told  him  he  might 
have  them,  if  he  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
growing.  He  set  them  out,  and,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  called  on  his  wife  and  she  remarked :  '  I  have 
not  taken  much  interest  in  our  new  gnrden ;  but 
yesterday  John  brought  me  a  dish  of  the  most  de- 
licious raspberries  from  those  vines  yon  gave  him, 
and  it  has  given  me  quite  a  horticultural  fever.  I 
am  now  quite  anxious  to  get  into  our  new  home.' " 

"  That  is  the  way  it  works.  We  blame  Ameri- 
can ladies  for  not  taking  an  interest  in  out-door 
pursuits,  but  after  all  is  not  the  fault  with  us?  If 
we  would  fix  up  our  gardens,  set  out  choice  ft-nits 
and  flowers,  and  get  the  thing  fairly  started,  our 
wives  and  daughters  would  soon  take  an  interest, — 
and  when  once  they  became  interested  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  choice  fruit  in  future.*'       ♦ 


"  I  did  not  tell  this  good  lady  that  strawberriei 
and  raspberries  could  be  set  out  about  this  timi 
and  bear  fruit  next  year,  or  I  fancy  John  wonllii 
have  no  peace  till  the  thing  was  done." 

"Speaking  of  raspberries,  I  have  some  black' 
caps  that  I  am  going  to  train  differently  in  future 
On  one  stool  last  year  all  the  shoots  were  acci 
dently  broken  off  but  one.  It  is  now  a  »mall  tree 
loaded  with  fruit !  I  have  made  up  my  mind  nevei 
to  leave  more  than  two  canes  to  a  hill  in  future 
and,  if  strong  enough,  I  think  one  would  be  sufB 
cient.  They  will  require  far  less  labor  to  trail 
them  up  and  attend  to  them." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  but  I  canno 
understand  how  you  can  prefer  the  blackcaps  t( 
our  cultivated  raspberries.  Give  me  a  dish  o 
Brinckle's  Orange  or  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  an( 
you  are  welcome  to  your  blackcaps." 

"Matters  of  taste  are  determined  by  majorities 
and  you  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  blackcap 
sell  for  most  in  market." 

"It  was  so  a  year  or  two  ago,  bnt  it  is  not  thi 
case  at  present.  Blackcaps  were  selling  yesterday 
in  the  city  at  seven  cents  per  box,  while  ordinan 
raspberries  were  in  demand  at  nine  cents.  I  an 
told,  too,  that  some  who  have  gone  quite  exten 
sively  into  the  cultivation  of  the  blackcsipsfor  mar 
ket  have  abandoned  them,  owing  to  the  unpleasan 
labor  of  pruning  and  gathering  tliera.  You  wan 
a  coat  of  mail  before  venturing  among  the  pricklj 
branches." 

"Mulching  in  dry  weather  is  of  more  benefii 
than  is  generally  supposed." 

"  Doctors  disaarree  on  that  point.  The  editor  o 
the  Gardener's  MontliJy  in  the  last  number  says 
that  it  may  be  desirable  sometimes  to  mulch  « 
weak  or  sickly  tree,  but  that  it  is  '  usually  a  ques 
tionable  practice.' " 

"I  set  out  some  pear  trees  this  spring,  ant 
among  them  was  a  Winter  Nelis.  It  is  usually  i 
slow  grower,  but  in  this  case  it  did  not  grow  ai 
all.  I  thought  it  would  die ;  but  I  poured  tw( 
pailfols  of  water  round  the  roots,  and  then  mulch 
ed  the  tree  with  some  green  grass.  The  tree  start- 
ed immediately,  ^nd  has  now  made  a  y&rj  fail 
growth." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  water,  bnt  proba- 
bly  owing  to  both.  Mulching  will  not  f^ipplu 
moisture,  it  only  checks  the  evaporation  of  thf 
moisture  already  in  the  ground.  You  watered  th< 
tree  (horoughly,  and  then  mulched  it  to  prevent 
the  water  from  evaporating.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
mulching  in  soch  a  case  is  a  decided  benefit." 
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"  Come  and  see  my  melons ;  I  have  mulched  a 
part  and  left  others  without  any,  and,  as  you  see, 
those  that  are  mulched  are  at  least  one  third  het- 
ter  than  the  hills  that  are  not  mulched." 

"That  is  so;  but  you  use  queer  materials  to 
mulch  with." 

"  I  generally  use  grass,  but  in  this  case  I  hap- 
pened to  have  more  lettuce  than  we  needed,  so  I 
pulled  them  up,  and  laid  them  round  the  hills  of 
melons.  Anything  that  will  check  evaporation 
will  answer  for  a  mulch." 

"  If  it  does  not  exekide  the  air.  The  roots  need 
air  just  as  much  as  they  need  water." 


"  Last  year,  I  carelessly  left  a  label  on  the  main 
stem  of  a  young  pear  tree,  and  the  wire  has  cut 
into  the  bark,  and,  I  fear,  has  injured  the  tree." 

."Tlie  better  way  is  to  put  the  label  loosely  on  a 
Bide  branch ;  or,  better  still,  keep  a  record  in  your 
garden  book  of  the  exact  location  of  each  tree  set 
out,  the  time  of  planting,  what  variety,  when  pur- 
chased, and  any  other  particulars  that  may  be  in- 
teresting in  future  years.  In  this  wa}',  you  will 
not  need  labels." 

"Black  beans  make  excellent  soup — especially 
rfyou  use  plenty  of  other  materials,  familiar  to  all 
good  cooks,  in  connection  with  them !  It  is  my 
favorite  soup,  and  I  recommended  our  friend  the 
Doctor,  to  plant  a  few,  giving  him  some  seed.  I 
saw  him  the  other  day,  and  he  was  quite  indig- 
nant. 'Those  beans  of  yours,'  he  said,  'need  pol- 
ing, and  there  is  no  other  bean  in  the  world  worth 
poling  except  Limas!" 

"  The  Doctor  has  a  good  garden,  and  takes  great 
pleasure  in  it.  He  believes  most  fully  in  his  theory 
of  hoeing  cabbages  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
— or  earlier!  His  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  are 
really  excellent.  Exposing  the  cool  earth  in  the 
morning  to  the  air,  condenses  the  dew  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  makes  the  soil  moist." 

"There  is  one  thing  he  wants  me  to  tell  the 
readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer — the  wonderful 
effect  of  a  dead  horse  that  he  cut  up  and  buried,  three 
years  ago,  a  few  feet  distant  from  some  grape  vines 
just  set  out.  They  have  made  a  great  growth,  and 
are  now  bearing  fruit.  One  vine,  of  Delaware,  has 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  is  bearing  finely." 

"It  is  coming  to  be  quite  a  common  opinion  in 
this  section  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  land 
very  rich  for  grapes ;  they  are  apt  to  run  too  much 
to  vine." 

"There  is  a  worm  on  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes 
that  is  making  sad  havoc.    I  do  not  know  what  it 


is,  or  whether  there  is  any  remedy.  This  plot  of 
Six  Weeks,  which  bid  fair  to  be  a  magnificent  crop, 
are  literally  stripped.  Tliey  look  as  though  a  fire 
had  passed  over  them." 

"  The  enemies  of  our  crops  seem  to  multiply. 
The  last  number  of  the  Oermantown  Telegraph  has 
a  description  of  a  'new  rose  enemy.'  Poor  Rose! 
She  had  enemies  enough  before.  The  aphides  and 
rose  bugs  despoiled  her  of  much  of  her  beauty,  and 
now  this  new  pest,  in  the  shape  of  a  green  worm 
feasts  on  her  leaves. 


"  The  double  Zinnia,  for  a  new  flower,  is  really 
very  beautiful.  I  know  of  few  things  handsomer 
than  a  fine  bed  of  them.  They  are  easily  raised, 
and  require  no  special  care.  I  got  the  seed  from 
Mr.  ViOK,  and  the  plants  are  nearly  all  double." 

"  We  sowed  over  sixty  varieties  of  flower  seeds 
this  spring,  and  had  very  fair  success.  In  one 
thing,  however,  we  made  a  mistake.  We  sowed 
the  seed  in  drills  in  a  cold  frame.  I  think  it  would 
liave  been  much  better  to  have  sown  them  in  boxes 
in  a  hot-bed.  They  could  be  sown  very  thick,  and , 
would  occupy  but  little  space.  They  could  easily 
be  watered  and  taken  care  of,  till  they  were  large 
enough  to  transplant.  When  sown  in  rows,  they 
occupy  80  much  space  that  it  is  no  little  labor  to 
water  them — and  they  do  not  come  up  as  well  as 
in  a  hot-bed.  Or  if  they  must  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame,  instead  of  sowing  them  in  drills  in  the  ground 
it  would  be  better  to  put  them  in  boxes,  the  same 
as  in  a  hot-bed." 

"  Dr.  LiXDLEY  calls  annuals  the  '  flowers  of  the 
million.'  A  good  collection  of  them  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  What  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  bed  of  Phlox  Drummondii  ?  What  more 
delicious  than  mignonnette?  And  the  Verbena 
can  be  raised  from  seed.  I  w^as  recently  in  a  farm 
liousp,  and  found  a  vase  filled  with  flowers  on  the 
table,  and  did  not  need  any  other  evidence  that 
this  was  the  abode  of  taste  and  refinement" 

"We  have  met  with  people  wJio  objected  to 
have  their  flowers  cut — saying  that  they  looked 
better  in  the  garden  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  a 
foolish  idea.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  room  as  flowers,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  cutting  off  the  flowers  is  />.t  advantage 
to  the  plants.  No  seed  should  be  allowed  to  form. 
It  weakens  the  plant." 

"Peas  have  done  well  this  season.  There  is  no 
early  variety  superior  to  the  Daniel  O'Rourke.  I 
did  not  pole  them,  and  yet  they  produced  an  abun- 
dant crop.    Champion  of  England  is  magnificent, 
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but  it  grows  so  high  that  poling  is  essential,  and 
that  is  a  great  drawback.  Harrison's  Glory  is  an 
excellent  pea, — large,  productive,  and  of  good  fla- 
vor, and  it  does  not  need  poling.  Napoleon  is  also 
good,  but  I  think  not  quite  as  productive." 


"Mr.  B,  asked  me  yesterday  what  was  the  rea- 
son of  the  green  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  his  garden.  It  forms  quite  a  scum,  and  hoeing 
does  not  seem  to  kill  it.  I  have  observed  the  same 
thing  in  the  hot-bed,  and  attributed  it  to  the  leaf 
mould  that  was  mixed  with  the  soil.  On  reflec- 
tion, Mr.  B.  remembered  that  two  years  ago  he 
had  put  some  muck  on  that  part  of  his  garden.  Is 
not  this  the  reason  ?  Probably  the  muck  was  sour. 
It  should  always  be  well  composted,  for  a  year  or 
two,  before  being  used  in  the  garden," 

"  Speaking  of  sour  soils,  I  was  amused  last  night, 
in  reading  the  Tribune's  report  of  the  New  York 
Farmer's  Club,  by  a  statement  that  soap  suds,  or 
leached  ashes,  put  upon  currant  bushes  or  pieplant, 
would  probably  Mil,  instead  of  enriching  them. 
The  reason  assigned  was  this :  'The  food  of  the  cur- 
rant, as  well  as  that  of  the  pie  plant,  is  the  acid 
which  is  in  the  ground  ;  the  alkali  found  in  soap- 
suds, and,  of  course,  in  the  ashes,  neutralizes  this 
acid,  and  the  plant  starves  to  death.  Common 
sorrel  is  fed  by  the  same.  The  surest  way  for  de- 
stroying this  useless  weed  is  to  put  on  good  strong 
ashes.  Any  man  can  make  the  experiment.  In- 
stances may  occur  in  which  the  acid  is  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  alkali,  in  which  case  the  application 
may  not  be  fatal  to  the  plant,  but  not  often.'" 

"Now,  this  is  certainly  very  absurd.  Soap  suds 
certainly  do  not  kill  currant  bushes.  I  know  this 
from  my  own  experience." 

"  This  idea  is  only  a  side  shoot  from  the  old  doc- 
trine of  "  special  mannres."  That  theory  has  been 
exploded  over  and  over  again  ;  but  it  is  harder  to 
kill  than  quack  grass.  Because  currant  and  pie 
plant  contain  acid,  therefore  it  is  thought  that  an 
acid  manure  or  a  sour  soil  is  good  for  them.  Tlie 
reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  true." 

"  Some  years  ago,  it  was  advocated  to  supply 
strawberries  with  tannic  acid,  because  this  acid 
was  said  to  l)e  found  in  the  fruit.  The  thing  was 
a  humbug,  but  it  had  a  great  run,  and,  even  yet, 
occasionally  crops  out  in  the  discussions  at  our 
horticultural  meetings." 

"Somebody,  ere  long,  will  be  recommending 
cream  of  tartar  as  a  manure  for  grapes,  because  this 
substance  happens  to  be  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine.    As 


well  might  we  recommend  oil  for  flax,  and  sugar 
for  sorghum,  and  starch  for  potatoes  and  corn, — or 
attar  of  roses  for  the  Queen  of  flowers  !" 


PARING  AND  BUKNING  SOD  LAND. 


This  is  an  operation  quite  cojnmon  in  England, 
but  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  We  have 
I'ecommended  this  practice  to  some  of  our  horti- 
cultural friends,  but  they  regard  the  idea  as  not 
feasible.  They  think  it  would  cost  too  much,  and 
that  it  would  injure  the  land,  instead  of  benefiting  it. 

The  cost  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  are  so  great  and  so  numerous, 
that  the  subject  merits  the  attention  of  every  gar- 
dener and  fruit  grower  in  America. 

The  sods  are  not  burnt — they  are  simply  charred. 
The  "  ashes "  that  are  left  are  mixed  with  tbe 
charred  remains  of  the  grass,  roots,  and  other  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil.  These  ashes  constitute 
one  of  the  best  fertilizers  that  a  gardener  can  use* 
They  are  free  from  insects  and  fungus,  and,  when 
mixed  with  the  soil,  make  it  very  mellow  and 
porous. 

Were  we  going  to  plant  out  a  pear  orchard,  and 
the  land  was  in  grass,  we  would  pare  and  burn 
the  whole  before  setting  out  a  tree. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  directions  how  best  to 
conduct  the  burning  process,  A  little  experience 
is  needed.  The  dry  sods  are  placed  round  a  little 
straw  and  wood,  and  the  fire  started.  More  sods 
are  added  as  the  fire  burns.  Tlie  fire  must  not  be 
allowed  to  burn  through,  and  it  is  this  point  that 
tests  the  skill  of  the  operation. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  Mortoii's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture : 

"This  ancient  operation  in  husbandry,  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  jjracticed  for  many  ages  by 
our  ancestors,  was  probably  suggested  at  first  by 
the  clearance  of  roui;h  ground  accidcntly  fired. 
Being  a  ready  means  of  destroying  tlie  natural 
overgrowth  of  lands  that  were  to  be  broken  up, 
and  tlie  cninbroua  weeds  of  arable  lands  that  were 
irnport'ectly  tilled,  it  became  an  essential  feature 
of  early  agriculture. 

"  The  mere  convenience  of  this  mode  of  breaking 
up  sward  land,  liowever,  is  not  its  chief  merit; 
soil  ])ared  and  burned  has  been  found  to  yield  a 
succession  of  crops  without  manuring,  under  such 
ctmditions  a-i  prove  tlie  fertilizing  effect  of  this 
treatment  Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  particular  chemical  processes  involved  in  the 
burning,  we  may  state  tbat  its  influence  ap- 
pears to  be  partly  mechanical,  in  rendering  clays 
more  friable;  partly  in  converting  inert  vegetable 
matters  into  manure;  partly  in  o|)erating  as  ma- 
nure, by  the  decomposed  vegetable  alkali  they 
contain  ;  and  partly  in  detaching  and  exposing  the 
mineral  portions  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  increa,«e  the 
energy   with  which  they  absorb  organic   matter 
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from  the  atmosphere.  Its  best  results  have  been 
upon  clays,  marls,  and  other  cohesive  soils  ;  and 
upon  peaty  grounds  having  an  excess  of  vegetable 
matter. 

"  It  is  u-iiial  to  begin  paring  early  in  the  spring ; 
if  by  manual  labor,  men  follow   each   other  with 
breast-plows,  and  will  turn  up  an  ancre  a-piece  in 
about  tour  days;  if  with  a  plow,  the  field   is  com- 
pleted in  a  little  time,  and  all  becomes   dry  simul- 
taneously.    In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  turf,    suffi- 
ciently dried,  ie  put  into  small  heaps   for   burning, 
the  sods  being  loosely   packed  in  the  centre,  but 
closely  set  together  on  the   outside.      The   art  in 
burning  is  to  Keep  a  smoulilering  tire,  never  smoth- 
ering it  with  too  much  earth,  and  keeping  the  out- 
side layer  of  sods  so  close  as   to  prevent   the  fire 
from  kindling   into   flame.       Experience,   fio   less 
than  theory,  tells  us  that  the  mass  should  be  only 
scorched  and  blackened,  and  by  no   means  burned 
into  red  cinders.      But  actual    trial  will  teach  the 
farmer  to  do  this  much  better  than   mere  written 
directions.     Tiie  ashes  should  be  spread,    time  al- 
lowed for  their  cooling,  and  then  plowed  in  with  a 
very  shallow  furrow  to  keep  them  near  to  the  sur- 
face.    The   cost  of  paring  and  burning,  of  coiii'se, 
varies  exceedingly,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
paring  old  sward,  from  12s.  to  ISs.  is  the  cost,  and 
for  burning  the  same,  10s.  an  acre  may  be   consid- 
ered a  proper   sum;  the   parings   being  first    har- 
rowed over   to    disturb   the  furrows,   and    sliake 
some   of  the   earth    off.       The  spreading  of  these 
ashes  will  cost  from  2s.  to  4s.  an  acre,   but  the 
most  of  tiiem  are  carted  oft' the  land,  piled  up  in  a 
heap,  and  thatched  over  till  the   month    of  May, 
when,  with  other  manure,  they  are  used  as  a  com- 
post for  the  turnip  crop.       In  paiing  lignt  arable 
lands  by  hand,  as  wheat  or  barley  stubble,  the  cost 
will  of  course    be  less  than    this,    as  7s.   or  8s.  an 
acre;  and  the  harrowing  after  it  would   be   more 
severe,  resulting  uideed  in  the  entire  separation  of 
the  plants  irmn   the   earth,  the   former   being   in 
general  raked  together  and  burned  by  day  labor. — 
But  paring,  especially  in  this  caso,  is  properly  work 
for  horses — not  for  men.     One  of  the  best  modern 
paring-i)lows  will  pare  the   land  as  true  as  with  a 
breast-plow,  taking  twice  the  width  of  a   common 
plow,  yet  drawn  by  only  two  horses. 

"In  breaking  up  the  sandy  and  chalky  downs  of 
Wilts,  Hants,  and  Dorset,  the  following  mode  has 
been  found  to  answer  fietter  than  any  yet  devised  : 
Pare  the  sward  as  thin  as  possible  with  the  breast- 
plow  ;  burn  in  small  heaps  at  equal  distances  on 
the  land,  care  being  taken  that  the  turf  ts  not  too 
dry,  the  ashes  being  much  richer  when  it  smoulders 
away  than  if  it  burned  quickly.  When  the  ashes 
are  well  spread,  the  land  is  shallow  raftered  (that 
is,  plowing  only  one  half  the  land,  turning  the  fur- 
row plowed  upon  the  same  breadth  of  land  left  un- 
plowed,)  and  the  part  left  uncut  by  the  rafter  is 
then  cut  with  a  breast-plow  at  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  land  is  then  manured,  and 
remains  until  the  autumn,  when  wheat  is  sown 
broadcast,  and  harrowed  in.  The  Wiltshire  downs 
when  first  broken  up,  are  invariably  pared  and 
burned,  and  tlien  sown  with  wheat. 

"On  loamy  soils,  paring  and  burning  has  proved 
a  most  successful  method  of  breaking  up  grass- 
land,— destroying  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds, 
reducing  to  ashes  the  turf  that  would  cover  the 


land  in  the  shape  of  loose  sods,  and  render  it  too 
'hollow'  for  a  wheat  croii;  producing  valuable 
manure,  in  the  form  of  burned  soil  and  charred 
vegetable  matter;  and  killing  the  insects  that 
would  devour  the  first  produce. 

"  Olay-bukning  is  a  process  of  Ibng  standing 
find  renown,  of  undeniable  and  extraordinary  bene- 
fit, precisely  the  improvement  re(piired  upon  many 
thousands  of  acres,  yet  hitherto  applied  in  very 
limited  areas." 

We  make  these  extracts  to  show  our  incredu- 
lous horticultural  friends  that  ihe  thing  ca7i  be  done, 
and  done  cheaply.  That  in  many  instances  it 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  prepar- 
ing a  rough  piece  of  land  for  a  garden  or  orchard 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  value  of  ashes,  and  we  have  seen  them  used 
very  extensively  on  English  farms,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  they  will  prove  the  greatest  benefit  in 
many  ways  to  the  gardener  and  fi-uit  grower. 

SEXUALITY    OF    STKAWBERRIES. 

This  vexed  subject  has  been  revived  by  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.  His  remarks  are  allu- 
ded to  as  follows  by  Dr.  Lindlet  in  the  London 
Gardeners^   Chronicle  of  July  4th  : 

A  recent  article  on  the  Strawberry  in  the  Tech- 
nologist,  in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Peince, 
asserts  that  "very  erroneous  views"  on  the  subject 
have  existed  in  both  America  and  England,  seems 
to  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  author  returns  to 
the  old  statement  that  in  such  sorts  as  the  pine,  the 
scarlet,  the  Chili,  and  some  others,  the  same  partial 
sterlity  naturally  occurs  as  is  characteristic  of  the 
hautbois.  So,  at  least,  we  understand  the  some- 
what confused  statement  in  the  work  alluded  to. 
But  we  are  told  that  here,  in  Europe,  the  males,  or 
"staminate"  ])lants,  have  been  exterminated,  and 
only  hermaphrodites  left,  while  what  are  called  the 
"productive  American  female  varieties"  have  been 
almost  totally  excluded.  "  Europe,  at  the  present 
time,  possesses  no  female  varieties  except  the  pistil- 
late hautbois,  which  she  exterminates,  and  the  few 
pistillate  varieties  of  Virginiana,  mostly  obtained 
from  America,  200  years  ago,  and  two  only  of  our 
estimable  pistillate  varieties,  which  have  recently 
been  introduced  there;  this  deficiency  having  re- 
sulted from  her  fatuity  in  ignoring  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  in  the  strawberry  culture  in  America 
during  the  last  50  years." 

Fatuity  is  a  hard  word,  but  we  let  it  pass,  consid- 
ering whence  it  comes.  Mr.  Prince  goes  on  to 
say,  that  "  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  in  Europe 
this  sul)ject  of  sexuality  has  been  almost  entirely 
overlot)ked  by  the  mass,  and  that  investigation  has 
been  neglected  by  the  professedly  scientific,  and 
discouraged  by  the  prolonged  assumptions  of  Dr. 
Lindlet  and  others,  that  the  'science' of  the  other- 
wise 'cute'  Americans  was  mere  'theory  and  asser- 
tion,'which  simply  required  a  little  English  'prac- 
tice and  common  sense'  to  regulate  it.  Thus  they 
have,  during  the  whole  period  of  44  years  since, 
the  _  establishment  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  remained  in  the  ignorance  of 
'  intellectual  exclusiveness.'  " 
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He  is  further  of  opiaioa  that  the  European 
method  of  culture  will  henceforth  be  based  on 
those  scientitic  principles  long  practiced  in  his 
country,  and  which  were  announced  by  his  father 
and  Iiim  ift  various  horticultural  periodicals,  and 
published  in  their  Treatise  on  Horticulture  in 
1828. 

"So  indispensable,"  he  says,  "is  the  sexual  com- 
bination to  the  production  of  abundant  crops  in  all 
the  American  varieties,  and  in  tlie  pine  and  hautbois 
varieties  cultivated  in  Europe,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  person  in  England  has  yet 
realized  what  constitutes  a  full  crop  of  strawber- 
ries. Attention  to  sexual  distinctions  being  indis- 
pensable in  a  scientific  view,  it  is  equally  demanded 
in  every  country  and  climate  where  strawberries 
are  grown  that  possess  these  characteristic  distinc- 
tions." 

"Although,"  writes  Mr.  Pkinoe,  "  it  is  a  truism 
that  the  ditierences  between  the  humid  and  cool 
climate  ot  England  and  our  dry  and  hot  atmos- 
phere cause  the  best  educated  English  gardeners 
who  migrate  here  to  commit  great  absurdities;  yet 
these  climate  variations  have  no  more  connection 
with  the  sexuality  ot  strawberries,  nor  with  the 
results  of  that  sexuality  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  crop,  than  they  would  have  on  two  crops  grown 
side  by  side — the  one  on  dry  soil,  and  the  other 
subjected  to  irrigation.  Sexuality  is  Nature's  own 
fiict;  the  success  and  extent  of  the  crop  are  the  re- 
sult of  art  and  culture.  The  incontrovertible  truth 
thus  stands  forth  that  the  exercisd  of  science  .a  re- 
gard to  the  existing  sexuality  is  not  necessarily  va- 
rial)le  by  climate,  but  is  quite  as  important  in  one 
country  as  in  another." 

We  cannot  say  that  we  quite  understand  this. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear  —  that  our  North 
American  friend  thinks  far  more  higlily  of  himself 
than  of  us  Englishers.  Before,  however,  we  can 
join  in  adopting  his  views  or  applauding  his  man- 
ner of  stating  tliem,  we  should  like  to  have  some 
evidence  of  their  accuracy — a  point  which  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following  obliges  us  to  doubt: 

"It  is  admitted,"  he  says,  "  on  all  hands,  that 
the  principal  strawberries  in  England  are  treated 
as  tender  exotics,  and  Mr.  Wka.y  asks:  'Why  is 
it  80  pampered,  swathed  and  swaddled,  and  its 
Jiardy  character  so  completely  ignored?'  In  Eng- 
land, the  fine  varieties  of  strawberries  are  so  expen 
sively  grown  that  they  only  reacli  the  tables  of  tlie 
wealthy  cla-sse.'f,  whereas  iu  America tliey  are  chiefly 
grown  for  the  million  1 

What  do  our  market  gardeners  say  to  this? 

Our  reason  tor  noticing  all  this  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Pkinok,  or  his  "pcientific  Treatise 
on  2Zbr(tc?//'fiirc,  published  in  ;  828,"  but  to  elicit 
truth.  Is  it  true  that  some  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can strawberries  are  absolutely  female  ?  is  it  true 
that  those  females  are  far  more  productive  than 
our  hermaphrodites?  If  so,  the  fact  is  worth 
knowing,  and  we  venture  to  ask  the  following 
question;  Can  any  of  our  readers  on  tliis  side  of 
the  Atlantic  confirm  these  statements?  If  they 
can,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  publi.sh  their 
replies.  We  request,  however,  that  their  com- 
munications may  be  authenticated  by  their 
names." 

Whether  there  are  any  varieties  of  strawberries  > 


that  are  absolutely  female  may  well  be  questioned ; 
but  it  is  clearly  established  that  there  are  many 
varieties  that  need  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollep  of 
other  kinds.  Our  best  strawberry  growers  are 
now  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  such  varieties 
should  be  discarded — or  at  least  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  sorts  of  this  kind  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Better  introduce  and  plant  varieties 
that  have  perfect  flowers. 


STBAWBERRIES. 


T^E  Oermantown  Telegraph  &\\\i(!iQ9  to  s.  discus- 
sion on  strawberries  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  and 
fails  to  discover  "  anything  new  or  especially  inter- 
esting": 

To  the  question,  "What  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  the  strawberry  ?  "scarcely  two  of  these 
experienced  cultivators  answered  alike.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  only  a  single  crop  should 
be  raised  from  a  bed;  or  in  other  words,  the  beds 
should  be  renewed  every  year!  Now,  we  have 
obtained  magnificent  crops  of  Uovey's  Seedling  for 
six  years,  and  the  last  year  tiie  berries  were  large  and 
fine,  nearly  as  much  so  as  iu  the  second  year.  The 
Wilson  ran  out  the  second  year,  whereupon  we  ran 
it  off  the  i)remise3  totally,  never  to  come  back 
again.  If  anybody  were  to  surreptitously  infest 
our  ground  with  a  bed  of  a  this  so-called  frnit,  he 
would  be  incontinently  prosecuted,  if  discov- 
ered ! 

As  to  planting  and  other  things  connected  with 
this  fruit,  nothing  was  said  of  any  practical  value. 
[Don't  get  angry  with  us,  Me.ssieurs  Pomologists  !  ] 
The  truth  is,  we  have  given,  though  a  mere  ama- 
teur, about  as  much  soimd  advice  as  to  the  best 
varietie^i  of  strawberries,  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
as  any  of  these  distinguished  professor-s.  Indeed, 
after  one  poissesses  a  general  idea  of  fruit  raising, 
lie  must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  his  own 
way.  His  experiments,  and  those  of  his  neighbors 
which  he  may  observe,  will  be  of  more  value  to 
him  than  all  these  public  discussions.  His  soil, 
exposure  and  temperature  have  much  to  do  with 
the  question. 

On  the  direct  question^  "  What  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable strawberry  tor  market?"  scarcely  one  ans- 
wered the  question  broadly,  but  seemed  desirous 
to  evade  it.  Nearly  all,  however,  thought  that 
Wilson's  Seedling  was  the  most  productive,  and 
seetned  to  infer  that  as  the  public  taste  was  no  taste 
at  all,  size  and  cheapness  carried  the  d:iy  in  the 
public  markets.  A  new  seedling,  called  Russell's, 
wa^  said 'to  be  as  "large  a.s  a  potato,"  extremely 
productive,  and  superior  in  quality  (wliich  it  could 
easily  be  and  not  be  much  after  all,)  to  the  Wilson. 
Tlie  Triom])he  de  Gand  was  .also  put  in  the  list  of 
recommended  market  varieties. 


Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  of  Coventry,  have 
brought  out  a  new  scarlet  verbena,  "Lord  Leigh," 
said  to  be  well-adapted  to  pot-culture  or  for  bed- 
ding purposes. 
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WHAT  FLOWERS  THINK  OF  IT. 


SlLOgue  between  me.  hollyhock  and  miss  bosk. 


OLLTHOCK. — "Well,  Rose,  do  tell  me  what  is 
g  on  over  there.  Since  Mr,  Cuttings  banished 
rom  the  border,  I  can  see  and  hear  nothing, 
oier's  coming,  though,  and  then  you  know 
;  feet  o'ertups  the  fence  by  two — unless,  oh! 
3r  of  horrors !  that  man  decapitates  me  for 
^ition! 

)SE. — Well,  stately  old  friend,  I  wonder  not  at 
annoyance,  once  the  glory  of  the  flower  gar- 
and  now  in  durance  vile  beneath  this  gawky 
! ;  but  we  all  have  our  troubles.  There  was  a 
in  wtiich  I  was  held  in  higher  repute,  before 
s  bold,  spindle  shanked  hybrids  were  all  the 
sticking  their  gaudy  tops  above  the  heads  of 
ear  children.  Well,  there's  a  grand  disfilay 
le  parterre,  as  they  call  it,  a  geometrical  dig- 
(copied  from  the  panels  of  the  hall  door,  so  a 
told  me),  filled  with — what  do  you  think? 
'LLTUOCK. — Perhaps  Roses,  and  Hydrangeas, 
jilies ;  Agapanthns,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Diaur 
Primroses,  Wall-tlowers,  and  Pansies. 
6E. — Oh,  no!  you  speak  of  times  gone  by, 
.  the  borders  were  always  new,  from  Christ- 
Sose  to  Chrysanthemums — right  out  of  Win- 
snow  to  Autumn's  golden  leaf — "a  thing  of 
,y  and  a  joy  for  ever." 
LLTHOCK. — Well,  what  ?  Do  tell  me.  Rose. 
SE. — Prepare  yourself  for  the  worst,  my  dear 
•lend.  Each  bed  is  filled  with  the  same  sort 
wer,  all  huddled  so  thick  together  that  not  a 
the  rich  black  mould  can  be  seen,  and  the 
3  so  crowd  eiach  other  that  all  form  and  con- 
are  lost. 

LLTHOCK. — But  what,  friend  Rose,  do  they 
in  this  way  ?  Only  mean  things,  whose  foli- 
n  color  and  form,  is  a  disgrace  to  them. 
SE. — Well,  no.  Scarlet  Geraniums  for  one 
— great  blazing  patches  of  blood  red,  whose 
hues  lend  a  double  fervency  to  the  dog  days, 
hen,  ere  the  second  frost,  are  a  black,  putrid 

LLTHOCK. — Why,  what  doe?  the  squire  think? 
SE. — Oh!  I  think  he's  sickening  of  the  new- 
xl  notions.  The  houses  crammed  full  of 
ding  stuflF,"  as  they  call  it,  half  the  year ;  and 
•ouble  and  fuss  cf  coddling  the  precious  cut- 
from  September  to  May. 
LLYHocK. — I  thought  that  was  the  squire's 
3n.  Last  summer  he  came  this  way  frequent- 
id  he  did  me  the  honor  once  to  say  that  I  am 
•and  old  flower  still."  Of  course,  I  made  hiia 
ateliest  bow.  But  what  of  the  lady?  Does 
ike  as  much  delight  in  it  ? 
3E, — Oh,  no,  who'd  go  walking  among  a  lot 
rsery  beds,  between  long  rows  of  Tom  Thumbs 
#eedy  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  ?  Why,  it 
1  be  thought  madness.  The  parterre  is  not 
t  for  close  inspection,  'tis  to  be  seen  only 
particular  points — the  drawing  room  windows 
e  corner  of  the  terrace,  for  instance.  No, 
don't  go  nearer,  or  the  design  is  lost !  It's  a 
it  showy  advertisement,  a  sham,  a  monstrous 
ion  of  common  sense,  and  as  such  nmst  be  in 
;  opposition  to  good  taste.  Who  cares  to  lin- 
nd  stoop  over  great  patches  of  scarlet,  and 


yellow,  and  blue — scarlet,  yellow,   and  blue,   ad 
na  useam  ? 

HoLLTHOCK. — Hurrah !  but  this  is  not  only  pan- 
dering to  the  rage  for  display,  this  sensation  gar- 
dening, but  it  is  bringing  disgrace  and  ruin  upon 
the  gentle  craft.  Gardeners  may  talk  of  skill  in 
arranging  colors,  and  be  mysterious  about  harmo- 
nies and  management  of  bedding  stuff;  or  twaddle 
about  edgings,  and  ribbons,  and  pincushions,  and 
"  beds  to  match  ;"  but  the  public  are  getting  tired 
of  the  thing,  and  will  come  back  ere  long,  I  think, 
to  ask  our  help.     What  think  yon.  Rose  ? 

Rose. — Well,  friend,  you're  warm  somewhat. 
The  flowers  I  see  are  brilliant  in  color  and  some  of 
elegant  form,  'tis  true,  though  tender  things,  and 
not  well  fitted  for  our  climate  ;  but  'tis  tlie  plant- 
ing that's  mainly  wrong — this  system  of  massing, 
as  they  call  it. 

HoLLTHOOK. — Yes,  yes  ;  but  they're  mean  dwarf 
things  generally,  and  cannot  stand  our  climate. 
Why,  the  beds  are  bare  above  six  months  in  the 
year  ! 

Rose. — Yes;  but  you  forget  the  brilliant  idea  of 
clinkers,  and  broken  glass,  and  many-colored 
stones! 
H OLLTHOCK. — At  which  our  squire  is  gravelled. 
Rose. — And  nevergreens.  But  who  cares  foi 
the  ijarterre?  "Why,  all  our  squire's  family  rush 
along  this  way.  How  eagerly  they  run  to  Will 
Haylock's  cottage  garden,  and  beg  a  bunch  of  Wall- 
flowers, Cloves,  and  Honeysuckles,  and  now  and 
then  a  sprig  of  his  crimson  China. 

HoLLTHOCK. — Which  Mr.  Cuttings,  pooh-poohs, 
no  doubt.  Well,  well,  this  is  but  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. I  once  had  the  honor  of  being  staged  at 
Sydenham,  and  was  heartily  ashamed  of  myself, 
leaning  for  support  like  a  drunken  soldier.  The 
idea  of  a  Hollyhock's  head  stuck  in  a  potful  of  sand 
to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  was  only  on  a  par  with 
the  barbarous  custom  of  clipping  and  shaving  trees. 
But  what  was  still  worse,  a  pettifogging  fellow 
came  with  small  bone  tweezers,  and  pulled  out  a 
leaf  here  and  there,  and  exchanged  another,  until 
you  would  scarcely  have  known  me.  Florists,  you 
know,  have  laid  down  rules  for  our  growth,  and 
have  actually  drawn  figures  of  what  we  ought  to 
bet  Hush!  here  are  the  squire  and  all  the  family 
this  way  again;  how  soon  they  tire  of  their  par- 
terre !     Mr.  Cuttings  has  it  all  to  himself. 

Rose. — Yes,  old  friend,  they'll  soon  replace  ns, 
if  I  mistake  not.  Hush  !  let's  hear  what  they  say. 
T.  W.,  in  London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Roots  of  Teees. — Tiie  roots  of  trees  extend  for 
a  far  greater  distance  than  is  generally  imagined. 
J.  J.  Thomas  has  made  some  experiments  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  and  says:  "The  roots  of  a  tree 
extend  nearly  as  far  on  each  side  as  the  hight  of 
the  tree ;  and  hence  to  dig  it  up  by  by  cutting  a 
circle  with  a  spade  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  cuts  oflT 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  roots ;  and  to  spade  a 
little  circle  about  a  young  tree  not  one  quarter  as 
far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  call  it  'cultivation,'  is 
like  Falstaff's  men  claiming  spurs  and  shirt  collar 
for  a  complete  suit." 
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RENEWING    STKAWBEKRY     BEDS. 


Iris  sometimes  made  ail  objection  to  certain  kinds 
of  strawberries,  that  after])roducin^  a  few  crops  they 
die  out,  and  leave  the  cultivator  without  a  crop  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

It  is  worth  rememberinsr,  however,  th.at  all 
strawberrit-s  bear  better,  and  produce  fruit. of  bet- 
ter quality  the  second  year  of  planting  out  than  at 
any  other  period  of  their  live-!,  and  it  is  jirobably 
on  the  'wliole  better  to  base  one's  calculations  on 
renewing  beds  every  second  year. 

Tiiis  is  more  particularly  desirable  where  straw- 
berries are  grown  in  hills — a  |)lan  which  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  most  who  seek  the  best  results,  and  which 
plan  is  very  liable  to  be  attended  by  the  well 
known  enervating  effects  of  overbearing. 

Many  market  growers  of  the  strawberry,  whose 
pecuniary  interests  generally  lead  them  to 
the  most  i)rofitable  way  of  raising  fruit,  renew 
their  beds  every  third  year.  They  nu\ke  a  ])hxnta- 
tion  every  season,  whicli,  after  bearing  two  cro])s, 
is  destroyed.  A  new  one  planted  and  an  old  one 
abandoned,  thus  keeps  up  the  annual  succession. 
These  are  not  planted  exactly  in  hills,  but  in  plow 
rows — the  plants,  perhaps,  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  the  rows  two  or  two  and  a  half  teet.  Tliese 
rows  are  usually  lioe-harrowed  continuously  tlirough 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  till  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing, wlien  the  whole  bed  is  lett  to  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  runners  and  the  fruit.  In  Septem- 
ber, after  the  new  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  the  runners  are  taken  off  and  set  in  pans 
of  water,  from  which  thej'are  transferred  to  tlieir 
assigned  i)ositions  in  the  new  rows.  All  the  run- 
ners not  wanted  are  then  cut  <ilf  with  a  hoe  or  har- 
row, the  plants  left  to  bear  one  more  good  crop 
next  season,  which  is  usually  the  best,  after  which 
they  are  destroyed,  and  the  ground  planted  again 
with  young  plants,  or  left  for  the  purpose  of  using 
for  some  other  crop,  accordingly  as  it  rnay  suit  the 
views  or  convenience  of  the  planter  in  ifgaid  to 
rotative  cropping. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the  ja-actice  of  some 
of  the  best  growers  we  know.  They  each  vary  in 
Bome  particidar,  but  the  main  point  is  iu  the  early 
renewal  of  the  plant,  as  we  have  stated. 

The  (juestionable  point  would  be  tiiis:  Granting 
that  a  third  year's  cro|)  from  the  same  plants  would 
not  be  as  good  as  the  second  year's  had  been,  would 
the  difference  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  in- 
cretised  labor  of  making  new  beds?  We  believe  it 
would.  Moreover,  the  labor  is  very  likely  to  be 
overrrated ;  for  it  costs  but  little  more  to  make  a 
new  plantation  than  it  does  to  cleau  out  and  fix  up 
an  old  one. 

There  are  some  instances,  no  doubt,  where  it  can 
be  proved  best  to  let  a  l>ed  remain  more  than  two 
fruiting  seasons,  and  as  long  as  it  will  bear  well. 
In  the  ever  varying  circumstances  under  whicJi 
horticultural  rules  are  to  be  pracii-ed,  tliese  ano- 
malies are  continually  occurring,  but  we  liave  no 
doubt,  as  a  general  thing,  it  will  be  found 
most  (irotitable  and  satisfuctory  to  make  a  new 
plantation  every  second  or  third  year. — Oardenera' 
Monthly. 

TuK  new  bedding  Tropeolum,  Ball  of  Fire,  is 
selling  at  £3  10s.  a  hundred,  and  18s.  a  dozen,  ia 
London. 


JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL   NURSERIES. 

The  following  accounts  of  Japanese  garde 
given  in  tlTe  New  York  Tribune: 

We  ride  across  the  city  fill  we  reach  the  So 
suburl)s — noted    for    their   extensive   gardeuf 
nurseries,  which  take  uj)   both  sides  of  the 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile.     Indeed,  no  small 
tion  of  the  norfh-western  suburbs — as    we   le 
by  this  and  Ful)sequent  rides — isdevot(-d  to  gn 
frees  and  plants,  l)()th   native  and    exotic,  tor 
These  gardens  are  wholly  unlike  the  Chinese 
dens,  such    as  the  Fati    or   Puntinqua   garde 
Canton.     There   is  little  show    of  th.at  barb 
taste  which  delights  so  mucli  in  mere  grotesqi 
of   sliajie.     The  Japanese  gai-dener,   though 
fond  of  training  his  tree  to  resemble  a  boat,  a 
or  an  eleidianf,  is  fonder  still  of  imitating   o 
of  more   grace    of  shai)e,    and    more  in    bar 
with  plant  life.     In  the  So  me-e  gardens,  littL- 
be  seen  of  the  fantastic,  but  a  great  deal  of 
ful    cultivation,    and     a     variety    and    vigc 
growth    delight/ul     to     witness.     A    consid.( 
proportion  of    the  trees   and   plants  are   o) 
eign  birth,  though  the  true  and  proper  pride 
Japanese   gardener,    worthy    of  imitation    h 
American   gardeners,  ajipears  fo   be  to  mak 
most  and  best  of  what  is  native  fo  his  count 
that  by   far  the   most   interesting   portions 
these  gardeas  were  theindii,'en(uis  growths, 
the  common    thistle,  as   1  saw    for  my*elf,  i 
So-me-e  gardens,  was  not  neglected,  if  some 
efy  of  blossom,  some  new   form    of  leaf  or 
was  attainable.     Hybridization,  and  theprodt 
of  varieties,  or  "sports,"  is  the  Japanese  gardt 
joy.     Thers  is  nothing,  from  a  blade  of  grass 
oaic,  that  be  does  not  manage  to   jiroduce,  st 
blotched  or  mottled  in  the  most  curious   n,; 
The  general  cultivation  in  these  gardt  ns  is   s 
to  that  in  our  nurseries — the  young  trees   gn 
in  thick  set  rows,  the  more   delicate   of  the 
slirnlis  or  plants  in  pots.     Every  variety  of  g 
work  was  iu    progress— forcing,  training,  gr«* 
huddin-g,  &c.,  as  Ave  should  see   it   at  home. 
Japanese   have   no    green-houses  of  glass, 
winter  conservatories  are  simple  :  a  straw  tha 
shed,  open  to  the  sun  at  day  aud  closed  with 
at  night,  and  destiiute  of  any   heating   appa- 
carries  the  fender  trees   safely    through    the 
winter — thanks  fo  the  generally   cloudless  sk 
tliat  season.     The  forcing  heat  is  the    manure 
or,  more  comincmly,  rice  straw  chopped  down 
plenty   of    wafer,    covered    up    and    left    to 
ment. 

What  VARiETiEg  of  Strawberkies  to  P: 
The  Editor  of  the  Gnrdeners'  Monthly— 
authority — recommends  for  family  use,  Wii 
Albany,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker  and  I 
Seedlings,  and  says: 

Of  the  kinds  named,  the  Albany  Seedling  i 
mo.st  certain  to  produce  a  large  crop  of  tok 
fruit;  Hooker  i)roduces  the  best  quality  of  fni 
all  you  get  of  them  ;  Triomphe  de  Gand  the 
combining  quality  and  productivenes;  Hooker 
excels  in  every  way,  but  is  considered  coque 
This  is  the  general  rule  with  them. 
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HORTICULTURAL    ITEMS, 
spared  from  Foreign  Journals  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ej.  TnoMSON,  in  Lis  book  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Jrape-viue,  says  that  there  is  uo  necessity  for 
ng  the  borders  so  deep  and  so  rich  as  some 
cate,  especially  when  it  is  easy  to  feed  tie 
with  liquid  manure  at  the  seasons  when  it  is 
needed.  The  compost  wliich  lie  prefers  is  a 
calcareous  loam,  mixed  with  lime-rubbish,  or 
laster  containing  hair,  wood-ashes,  and  pieces 
oroughly-charred  wood,  fresh  horse  droppings, 
?  broken  to  about  an  inch  square,  and  some 
•shavings,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

Belgique  Hortioole  says  that  M,  BouonE 
nade,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  some 
iments  on  different  species  of  tropical  Or- 
I  with  a  view  of  making  them  stand  the  open 
He  put  them  in  a  slieltered  spot  and  gave 

no  artificial  heat  from  June  till  September, 
intense  green  of  their  leaves,  and  the  vigor 
which  they  formed  their  pseudo-bulbs,  showed 
dvantage  of  this  treatment.  Some  varieties 
flowered. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Journal  of 
culture,  in  speaking  of  "Lady  Gardeners," 
ons  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  the  garden  of  Mr. 
OE  Hallibdrton  ("Sam  Slick,")  and  says: 
er  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  bedding  dono 
11,  or  so  clioice  a  collection  of  plants  brought 
ler  in  a  place  of  so  limited  an  extent."  The 
!  arrangement  was  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
ton. 

the  awards  made  at  the  May  exhibition  of 
iiyal  Botanic  Society,  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bag- 
received  a  first-class  certificate  for  two  new 
ies  of  Japanese  Clematis  —  one  named  C. 
nia  having  several  rows  of  white  sepals 
with  lilac,  and  the  other  C.  Florida  Staud- 
:  deep  violet  variety  of  great  merit. 

I  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  that  H.  R.  H. 
e  Alfred,  having  looked  in  upon  the  Botani- 
arden,  Edinburgh,  took  the  opportunity  of 
ng  a  memorial  tree.  The  kind  selected  was 
fornian  Conifer,  called  by  Mr.  Murray  Abies 
iana.  It  is  the  Hemlock  Spruce  of  Oregon. 
s  London  Florist  has  a  colored  plate  of  a  new 
lus,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bull.  It  is  a  cross 
en  Minnllus  cupreus,  introduced  from  Chili 
r.  VfiiTcn,  and  one  of  the  common  garden 
ies.  The  flowers  are  bright  orange,  and  well- 
for  green-house  decorations. 


David  Foulis,  of  Astoria,  writes  to  the  London 
Cottage  Gardener  a  short  article  on  "New  York 
Florists  and  Flowers."  He  says  "that  although 
many  of  the  florists  are  thorough-going  business 
men,  but  not  gardeners  by  profession  as  defined  by 
Loudon,  still  we  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Robert 
Reid,  who  has  often  oflSciated  as  a  judge  of  plants 
at  Cheswick  in  its  palmiest  days,  Mr.  Buohanast,  a 
skilful  and  successful  hybridist,  and  Mr,  Peter 
Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  whose  practice  of 
growing  fine  saleable  plants  in  the  the  smallest 
possible  pots  I  have  never  seen  equalled."  He  also 
says  that  boquets  are  arranged  most  artistically — 
that  he  had  never  seen  better  even  in  Covent 
Garden. 

Mr.  Thomson  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  com- 
position that  will  etfectually  prevent  the  bleeding 
of  vines  on  the  commencement  of  forcing,  or  when 
pruned  late  in  the  season.  He  says  that  he  hopes 
soon  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may 
wish  to  use  it. 

A  OOERESPONDENT  of  the  Loudon  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  in  describing  some  ornamental  grounds, 
speaks  of  a  bed  of  "Petunia  Inimitable  pegged 
down,  lined  Avith  large  white- blotched  purple  blos- 
soms, as  double  as  those  of  an  Oleander,  and  much 
larger." 

Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  sent  Mr. 
Beaton,  of  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
some  seedling  Petunias  and  Native  Ferns.  The 
plants  arrived  safely,  and  were  nearly  all  alive. 

Mr.  Salter  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith, who  is  celebrated  for  his  Chrysanthemums,  is 
producing  a  formidable  rival  to  that  flower  in  the 
shape  of  a  race  of  double  Pyrithrums. 

The  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  May 
has  a  long  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Violet. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  this  old,  but  charming 
little  flower,  is  not  quite  forgotten. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cottage  Gardener  says 
that  Artemisia  maritima  forms  an  excellent  cut- 
leaved  plant  for  bedding-out.  The  foliage  turns 
quite  white  when  out  of  doors. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  that  green  eyes 
in  roses  are  owing  to  "high  culture  counteracted 
by  the  checks  of  cold  nights,  cutting  winds,  and  a 
long  succession  of  hoar  frosts." 

The  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  that  at 
the  National  Auricula  Show,  the  leading  prizes 
were  carried  off  by  the  Halifax  growers— Mr. 
Pohlman  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
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THE  OLD  CEOW. 


On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  Jolly  old  crow, 
An.i  chatted  away  wiiti  gUe — wilh  glee, 

Ae  hi-  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sdw, 
And  he  cried  it  is  all  for'me — for  me. 

Look,  look !  how  lie  scatters  the  seed  around, 
He  is  wonderful  kind  to  (he  poor— thi-  poor; 

If  he'd  empty  it  down  in  .1  pile  on  the  ground, 
I  could  find  it  much  better,  I'm  sure— I'm  sure. 

I*ve  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man, 
Who  has  such  a  regad  for  the  crow — the  crow, 

That  he  lays  out  his  ground  in  a  rcgul.ir  plan, 
And  covers  his  corn  in  a  row — a  row. 

He  must  have  a  very  great  funcy  for  me. 
He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough — enough; 

But  I  measure  the  distancf  as  well  as  he, 
And  when  he  comes  r.ear  I'm  olT — I'm  off.       J.  c 


The  First  Printed  Book. — It  is  a  remarkable  and  most 
luteresting  fact,  that  the  veiy  first  use  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  printing  was  applied,  was  the  production  of 
the  Bible.  This  was  accomplished  at  Mentz,  between  the 
years  of  1450  and  14.5.5.  Guttenberg  was  the  inventor  of 
the  art,  a  goldsmith  furnishing  the  necessary  funds. 
This  Bible  was  in  two  folio  volumes,  which  have  been 
justly  praised  for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  paper, 
the  exactness  of  the  register,  and  the  luster  of  the  ink. 
The  work  contained  twelve  hundred  pages,  and  being  the 
first  ever  printed  of  course  involved  a  long  period  of 
time  and  an  immense  amount  of  mental,  manual  and  me- 
chanical labor;  and  yet  for  a  long  period  after  it  had 
been  furnished  and  offered  for  sale,  not  a  single  human 
being,  save  the  artists  themselves,  knew  how  it  had  been 
accomplished. 

An  Arithmetical  Actdality.— A  fellow  up  town  being 
a  little  "short,"  and  a  little  dry,  walked  into  a  slore  and 
purchased  a  few  crackers  ;  before  paying,  seeing  that  the 
Storekeeper  had  cider,  he  came  to  the  sage  conclusion 
that  he  was  more  dry  than  hungry,  and  asked  permission 
to  swap  the  crackers  for  the  cider.  Biting  off  the  end  of 
the  cider  with  a  smack  of  the  lips,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  was  opening  the  door  to  go  out,  when  the  store- 
keeper said :  "Come,  pay  me  for  the  cider."  "Didn't  I 
swap  the  crackers  for  the  cider?"  said  the  other.  "Well, 
then,  pay  me  fci-  the  crackers,"  said  the  puzzled  trader. 
"Haven't  ye  got  them  on  the  shelf?  What  are  ye  hin- 
dering me  for,  ye  darned  fool  '<"  and  ofl'  he  went. 

PR09PErvtTY   AND   REVEIISE. 
TTow  ea<v  'tis  when  <lesliny  proves  kind. 
With  full' spread  .-uiilst.  run  b-tlbn-  the  wind; 
hut  ihev  who  'gains!  stiff  t:  ile«  oar^'fring  go 
Musi  be  at  once  reR'>lv<«(l,  and  ^kilful.  loo. 

A  snoRT  time  ago,  the  daughter  of  an  affluent  lady  re- 
siding in  Yorkshire,  closely  cropped  a  servant  girl's 
hair,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  conduce  to  her  health. 
The  hair  was  cropped  in  spite  of  the  girl's  protest,  and 
ghe  suffered  so  much  in  appearance  from  her  young  mis- 
tress's scissors  that  she  recently  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Ilolmfirth 
County  Court,  and  the  girl  obtained  a  judgment  for  forty 
dollars  and  costs. 


SKETCH  OP  A  WELL-KNOWN  EMPEESS. 


....  Sweet  Qneon  Omi>hale"s  tastes  were  twain, 

Tastes  she  I'n.ught  frimi  her  sunny  Spain, 

Poised  washer  Majenly's  heart  between 

Ecclesiastics  an<l  Crinoline : 

Mumbler  or  milliner,  fulks  confessed 

'Twas  hard  to  say  which  .she  loved  best. 

Pear  to  her  the  frock  of  tlie  prie^'t, 

Dear  was  the  r>be  of  Ihe  dear  mudiMe. 

Now  Ihe  Church  had  llii'  foremost  place, 

Now  she  was  all  for  ribbons  i'nd  laee; 

Now  she  knelt  for  the  h.-irliarous  T.iitin, 

Now  o'er  the  sweetest  tning  in  satin. 

And  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Snuthern  land, 

Her  bean  ideal  was  Ferilinand, 

Who  combined  in  one  of  the  duties  three 

Of  milliner,  king,  and  devntee. 

And  crowned  and  throned  (.•i,'<  historians  quote,) 

Lmbroidered  the  Virsin's  petticoat 


Before  the  invention  of  pins,  in  1.54.3,  ladies  iisw( 
fasten  their  dresses  with  skewers,  made  of  wood, 
and  ivory.     At  first,  pins  were  considered  a  great  hi: 
and  not  fit  for  common  use.     The  maker  was  not  all 
to  sell  them  in  open  shop,  except  on  two  days  ii 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  January.    At  this  time 
bands  gave  their  wives  money  to  buy  a  few  pins, 
money  allowed  to  a  wife  for  her  owe  private  expens  1 
still  called  "pin-money." 


A  gentleman  was  once  arguing  with  a  Scotch 
when  at  length  he  stopped.  "I  tell  you  what,  ma' 
said  he,  "I'll  not  argue  with  you  any  longer;  you  ar' 
open  to  conviction."  "Not  open  to  conviction,  sir!" 
the  indignant  reply;  "I  scorn  the  imputation,  sir; 
open  to  conviction.  But,"  she  added,  after  a  moBC 
pause,  "show  me  the  man  who  can  convince  nie." 


A  MAN  who  cheats  in  short  measure  is  a  measui 
rogue.  If  in  whisky,  then  he  is  a  rogue  in  spirit, 
gives  a  bad  title  to  land,  then  he  is  a  rogue  in  deed 
he  gives  short  measure  in  wheat,  then  he  is  a  rog 
grain.  And  if  he  cheats  when  he  can,  he  is  in  det 
spirit,  in  grain,  a  measureless  scoundrel.  If  he  c 
at  all,  he  is  a  tall  cheat. 


When  Madge  was  a  very  little  girl,  her  father  11 
her  chubby  hands  full  of  the  blossoms  of  a  beautifu 
rose,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great  care.  "My  d 
he  said,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  pick  one  of  these  flc 
without  leave?"  "Yes,  papa,"  said  Madge,  innocc 
"but  all  these  had  leaves." 


A  FKIEND  IN  NEKI). 

A  friend  in  need's  a  friend  indeed, 
And  this  I've  found  must  true; 

But  mine  is  such  a  v''^;/  friend. 
He  sticks  to  me  like  giue. 


"  WocLD  you  like  to  look  at  the  moon  ?"  asked  a 
fessor"  who  had  stationed  his  glass  at  the  street  co 
of  an  Emeralder.     "To  the  divil  wid  ye— would  I  be 
giving  ye  a  dime  to  look  at  the  moon  wid  one  eye, 
1  can  see  it  wid  my  two  an'  not  ccstin'  me  a  sint':^' 


"I  AM  burning  to  be  ht  the  enepiy  again,"  as  the 
whose  physician  had  advised  him  to  give  up  smokin 
marked,  when  be  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 


A  ooosE  owned  by  Daniel  Palmer,  of  Buxton,  Mo., 
on  the  l&th  of  June  at  the  extreme  age  of  fifty-two  y 
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MENDIKG  AND  DARNING. 


)ST  of  our  fair  readers  have  a  decided  aTersion  td  that 
of  their  duty  which  falls  under  the  "patching  and 
ing"  denomination.  They  are  cf  opinion  that  "a 
may  be  the  incident  of  a  day;  a  darn,  premeditated 
rty."  But  if  they  only  knew  how  pretty  a  well- 
ated  piece  of  repair  looks,  when  you  see  in  its  warp 
voof  the  bright  threads  of  economy,  and  independ- 
and  womanly  thrift,  crossing  and  recrossing  one 
ler,  they  would  lay  aside  embroideries  and  crochet 
and  take  up,  instead,  the  mending-basket, 
rode  down  town  the  other  da3',  when  the  only  other 
lants  of  the  stage  were  a  young  gentleman  and  a 
y  girl  of,  we  should  think,  about  eighteen.  She  was 
pettiest,  freshest-looking  girl  one  would  want  to  see- 
were  no  tell-tale  traces  of  midnight  parties  and 
achy  mornings  in  those  peach-biossom  cheeks  and 
,  bright  eyes;  and  all  the  numberless  little  items  of 
Iress  were  as  fresh  and  trim  as  herself— from  the 
bonnet-strings  down  to  the  neatly-fitting  gloves  and 
ite  gaiter-boots.  If  we  had  been  an  old  bachelor,  or 
ing  one  either,  we  would  certainly  have  fallen  in  love 
that  girl,  particularly  after  we  had  discovered  that 
ras  as  industrious  as  pretty.  And  how  do  you  sup- 
we  found  it  out?  The  handkerchief  that  lay  in  her 
jld  us  so.  The  neat  little  darn,  elaborately  executed, 
s  corner,  with  the  small  white  stitches  and  skilful 
iwork,  had  a  tongue  quite  audible  to  our  ears.  Time, 
patience,  and  wise  economy  had  been  there.  The 
eman  sitting  opposite  saw  the  little  token  also;  we 
ed  his  eye  turning  from  the  handkerchief  to  the 
niug  face,  and  back  to  the  handkerchief  again,  and 
.new  perfectly  well  what  he  was  thinking  of— the 
wife  that  young  lady  would  make,  and  how  neat 
lusbaiid's  cravats  and  stockings  would  be !  Poor 
r,  the  edges  of  his  shirt-bosom  were  a  little  frayed, 
ine  or  two  buttons  were  missing,  whose  detection 
lost  skilful  urrauEement  of  his  cravat  ends  could  not 
sal.  Perhaps  he  had  a  wife  who  didn't  believe  in 
ling  and  darning — perhaps  he  had  none  at  all.  How- 
that  may  have  been,  his  admiring  eyes  appreciated 
larn  on  the  handkerchief  more  than  if  it  had  been 
ichest  and  most  sight-destroying  embroidery — not 
hat  it  was,  but  what  it  betokened. 
■Is  !  don't  shrink  from  a  mended  place  as  if  it  was  a 
je-spot;  the  longer  your  old  things  last,  the  better 
you  will  be  to  have  new  ones  by-and-by.  Sensible 
le  read  your  character  iu  little  things;  and  nobody 
think  the  worse  of  you,  whatever  may  be  your  sta- 
tu life,  for  the  exercise  of  economy  and  thrift.  "A 
1  in  time  saves  nine,"  and  sometimes  it  saves  a  great 
more  than'that. — English  Paper. 


Good  Hint  —Send  your  little  child  to  bed  happy, 
tever  cares  press,  give  it  a  warm  good-night  kiss  as 
68  to  its  pillow.  The  memory  of  this,  in  the  stormy 
i  which  fate  may  have  in  store  for  the  little  one,  will 
ke  Bethlehem's  star  to  the  bewildered  shepherds. 


WANT  OF  CHEERY  KITCHENS, 

A  farmer's  wife  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject  in  the 
Xiw  England  Farmer.  She  utters  some  truths  that  may 
be  applicable  to  more  than  one  housekeeper  who  reads 
the  Genesee  Fanner  : 

Very  much  is  written  and  said  about  pleasant  and 
tastefully-furnished  parlors,  but  the  kitchen  is  left  quite 
in  the  background,  except  as  it  is  described  in  stories  of 
the  olden  time,  "with  ponderous  beams  ovtrhead,  licm 
which  hung  festoons  of  dried  pumpkin,  apple,"  &c.  It 
is  too  important  a  part  of  home  to  be  neglected,  yet  it 
surely  is  neglected.  The  parlor  must  be  cool,  and  airy, 
and  sunshiny;  but  the  kitchen  may  be  wherever  there  is 
lOom  fbr  it,  with  a  view  from  curtainless  windows  of 
barnyard  or  wood-pile — no  paint  or  carpet  on  the  floor, 
no  paper  on  the  walls,  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables, 
and  also  with  clothes-frames  and  wash-tubs,  a  lice  of 
dish-towels  over  the  stove,  and  a  row  of  old  hats,  coats 
and  frocks  for  ornaments.  This  is  a  picture  of  too  many 
of  our  farmers'  kitchens — of  the  place  where  we  house- 
keepers expect  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
time.  No  wonder  that  mothers  look  careworn,  and  that 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  complain  of  their  field  of 
labor.  No  wonder  that  soiled  morning-dresses  are  seen, 
for  clean  calico,  white  collars  and  smooth  hair,  could 
never  feel  at  home  in  a  dingy,  cheerless  kitchen,  and  a 
man  who  will  not  provide  a  pleasant  one,  deserves  to  take 
his  breakfast  every  morning  opposite  a  slovenly-looking 
wife. 

I  think  now  of  one  cheerful  kitchen,  a  simple  one,  to 
be  sure — but  the  morning  sun  looks  in  through  woodbine 
and  roses,  and  never  goes  behind  the  western  hills  with- 
out giving  us  a  good-night  glance — and  morning  glories 
love  to  peep  in  and  throw  their  dancing  shadows  on  the 
shining  floor.  The  distant  view  of  hills  and  woodlands 
makes  many  a  weary  burden  light  by  its  silent  teachings. 
We  sing  in  such  a  kitchen  just  because  we  can  not  help 
singing,  and  a  sad  heart  has  no  place  there. 

And  now  as  we,  shivering,  wrap  our  shawls  about  us, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  convince  ourselves  that  winter  is 
not  almost  here,  yet  gladly  bring  our  books  and  knitting 
work  around  the  big  cook-stove  for  the  evening,  do,  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  hear  my  humble  plea  iu  behalf  of  the 
"suffering  sisterhood,"  and  give  us  a  cheery  kitchen. 

How  TO  Select  Flour. — First — Look  at  the  color;  if  it 
is  white,  with  a  slightly  yellowish,  or  straw  colored  tint, 
buy  it.  If  it  is  very  white,  with  a  bluish  cast,  or  with 
white  specks  in  it,  refuse  it.  Second — Examine  its  ad- 
hesiveness ;  wet  and  knead  a  little  of  it  between  your 
fingers;  if  it  works  soft  and  sticky,  it  is  poor.  Third- 
Throw  a  little  lump  of  dry  flour  against  a  dry,  smooth, 
perpendicular  surface;  if  it  falls  like  powder,  it  is  bad. 
Fourth— Squeese  some  of  the  flour  in  your  hand ;  if  it 
retains  the  shape  given  by  the  pressure,  that,  too,  is  a 
n-ood  sign.  Flour  that  will  stand  all  these  tests,  it  is  safe 
to  buy.  These  modes  are  given  by  old  flour  dealers,  and 
they  pertain  to  a  matter  that  concerns  every  body, 
namely,  the  staff"  of  life. 


To  Preserve  Apples  from  Rotting, — Put  them  into  a 
dry  cellar,  of  easy  access  to  a  large  family  of  childien. 
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KINDNESS. 

OVr  the  flowery  meadow, 

Through  the  wicliot  gate, 
Conies  our  darlini;  liissie, 

C'h.irrnine  lillle  Kad-; 
Eyes  ns  Uright  as  ji'w.ls— 

Shining  is  her  hair— 
Rosy  c  ifks  an<t  dimples— 

Fairest  of  the  fair. 

To  see  her  is  lo  love  her; 

^   The  lillle  lanihkins  wait 

'la  greet  their  smiling  Katy, 
To  meet  her  iit  the  eatu. 

The  liitle  idayful  kitten- 
She  runs  to  meet  her  there, 

And  all  domestie  creaturi'S 
ller  kindly  blessings  share. 

Oh,  the  power  of  kindness! 

So  iienile,  lovins,  meek, 
It  is  indeed  a  Iwiigiiaffe 

Kven  the  duiid)  oarTspeak; 
The  deaf  can  niiderstand  it, 

It  she<l8  a  clie(?ring  ray  ; 
Then  li't  lis  strive  lo.makeit 

Our  guide  from  day  lo  day. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BIKDS. 
There  is  much  more  intellect  in  birds  than  people  sup- 
pose.    An  instance  of  that  occurred  in  a  slate  quarry  be- 
longing to  a  friend,  from  whom  I  have  the  narrative.    A 
thru.sb,  not  aware  of  the  expansive  properties  of  gun- 
powder, thought  proper  to  build  her  nest  on  d  ridge  of 
the  quarrj,  in  the  very  center  of  which  they  were" con- 
stantly blasting  the  rock.     At  first  she  was  very  much 
discomposed  by  the  fragments  flying   in  all  directions, 
but  she  would  not  quit  her  chosen  locality.    She  soon 
observed  that  a  bell  rang  whenever  a  train  was  about  to 
be  fired,  and  that,  at  the  notice,  the  workmen  retired  to 
safe  positions.     In  a  few  days,  when  she  heard  the  bell, 
she  quitted  her  exposed  situation,  and  flew  down  to  where 
the  workmen   sheltered   themselves,    dropping  close    to 
their  feet.     There  she  would  remain  until  the  explosion 
had  taken  place,  and  then  she  returned  to  her  nest.     The 
workmen  observed  this,  and  narrated  it  to  their  employ- 
ers, and  it  was  also  told  to  visitors  who  came  to  view  the 
quarry.     The  visitors  naturally  expressed  a  wish  to  wit- 
ness so  curious  a  specimen  of  intellect ;  but  as  the  rock 
could   not   always  be  ready  to  be  blasted  when  visitors 
caine,  the  bell  was  rung  instead,   and   for  a  few  times 
answered  the  same  purpose.     The  thrush  flew  down  close 
to  where  they  stood;    but  she  perceived   that  slie  was 
trifled  with,  and  it  interfered  with  her  process  of  incu 
bation  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  afterward,  when  the 
bell  was  rung,  she  would  peep  over  the  ledge,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  workmen  did  retreat,  and  if  they  did  not  she 
would  remain  where  she  was,  probably  saving  to  herself, 
"  No,  no,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  not  to  be  roused  oflT  my  eggs 
for  your  amusement." 

Some  birds  have  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  thero,  par- 
ticularly the  raven.  One  that  belonged  to  me  was  the 
moat  mischievous  and  amusing  creature  I  ever  met  with. 
He  would  get  into  the  flower-garden,  go  to  the  beds  where 
the  gardener  had  sowed  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  with 
sticks  put  in  the  ground  with  labels,  and  then  he  would  i 
amuse  himself  with  pulling  up  every  stick,  and  laying! 


them  in  heaps  of  ten  or  twelve  on  the  path.  This  ui 
to  irritate  the  old  gardener  very  much,  who  would  dr 
him  away.  The  raven  knew  thU  he  ought  not  to  do 
or  he  would  not  have  done  it.  He  would  soon  return 
his  mischief,  and  when  the  gardener  again  chased  hi 
(the  old  man  could  not  walk  very  fast,)  the  raven  wov 
just  keep  clear  of  the  rake  or  hoe  in  his  hand,  danci 
back  before  him,  and  singing  as  pl-ain  as  a  man  cou 
"Tol  de  rol  de  rol !  tol  de  rul  de  roll"  with  all  kinds 
mimicking  gestures.  The  bird  is  alive  now,  and  cc 
tinues  the  same  meritorious  practice  whenever  he  can  fi; 
an  opportunity.— J/a;7-ya«. 

"CAN'T  DO  IT,  Sm." 

SoMB  poor  families  lived  near  a  large  wood-wharf, 
one  of  the- cabins  was  a  man  who,  when  he  was  sob« 
took  pretty  good  care  of  his  family;  but  the  grog-sh, 
would  get  his  earnings,  and  then  they  suflTered.     In  co 
sequence  of  a  drunken  frolic  he  fell  sick.     The  cold  ere 
into  his  cabin,  and  but  one  stick  was  left  in  his  celU 
One  night  he  called  his  eldest  boy,  John,  to  the  bedsid 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
"Can't  do  it,  sir,"  said  John  aloud. 
"Can't;  why  not?"  asked  his  father,  angrily, 
"Because  I  learned  at  the  Sabbath-school, '  Thou  sha 
not  steal,'  "  answered  John. 
"And  did  you  not  learn  'Mind  your  parents,'  too?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 
"Well,  then,  mind  and  do  what  I  tell  you." 
The  boy  did  not  know  how  to  argue  with  his  father,  f< 
his  father  wanted  him  to  go  in  the  night  and  steal  son 
sticks  from  the  wood-wharf;  so  John  said  to  his  father 
"I  can  pray  to  night  for  some  wood;  it's  better  tha 
stealing,  I  know." 

And  when  he  crept  up  into  the  loft  where  his  stra' 
bed  was,  he  did  go  to  God  with  his  prayers.  He  praye 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  his  Sabbath-school  teacher  ha 
taught  him,  only  he  put  something  in  about  the  woo( 
for  he  knew  God  could  give  wood  as  well  as  "dail 
bread." 

The  next  noon,  when  he  came  home  from  school,  wha 
do  you  think  he  caught  sight  of  the  first  thing  after  b 
turned  the  corner?  Half  a  cord  of  wood  before  th 
door— ^M  door.  Yes,  there  it  was.  His  mother  told  bin 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  sent  it,  but  he  did  not  knov 
who  they  were.  He  believed  that  it  was  God;  and  so  i 
was. 


WnT  are  two  girls  giggling  like  the  wings  of  si 
chicken?  Because  they  have  got  a  merry  thought  be 
tween  them. 

Why  is  a  child  with  a  cold  in  its  head  like  a  winter's 
night  ?    Because  it  blows  it  snows  (it  blows  its  nose.) 

Wnr  is  a  man  who  keeps  thp  toll  at  a  bridge  like  a 
Jew?    Because  he  keeps  the  pass-over. 

Why  is  a  parasite  like  a  pair  of  spectacles?  Because 
he  magnifies  small  things. 

Why  is  a  tedious  story-teller  like  the  Thames  Tunnel? 
Btfcaune  he  is  a  great  bore. 

Always  invisible,  yet  never  out  of  sight?  Letter  S 
(in  risible.) 
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have  for  years  wished  to  see  a  good  exhibition  of 
heat  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  seems 
;e  that  we  have  never  had  such  an  exhibition.     In 

•  Canada  there  is  always  a  fine  exhibition  of  wheat 
Provincial  Fair,  called  out  by  a  prize  of  £20  offered 
Canada  company  for  the  best  twenty  bushels  of 

;    but  this  exhibition  is  confined  to  the  Prcvince. 

we  want  is  a  grand  collection  of  wheat  from  all 
ns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Such  an  ex- 
m  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 

have  at  length  succeeded  in  raising,  by  subscrip- 
he  sum  of  money  required  for  the  premiums, 
ig   is   now   wanting   but   the   co-operation  of    the 

growers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
3e  disappointed  if  they  do  not  make  the  best  dis- 
f  wheat  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  country. 

expense  of  forwarding  the  wheat  will  be  slight. 

who  secure  the  prizes   will  be  amply  repaid  for 

;rouble;    and  those  who  do  not  will  undoubtedly 

irchasers  for  their  wheat  at  good  prices  for  seed. 

^ements  will  be  made  wherebj'  those  so  disposed 

fer  their  wheat  for  sale  at  auction.     The  Fair,  as 

e  seen  from  a  notice  in  another  column,  will  be 

eptember  8th,  9th  and  10th— just  at  the  season  when 

s  will  be  looking  for  their  seed  wheat ;  and  such 

portunity  to  secure  good  wheat  from  different  sec- 

if  the  country  will  not*be  neglected  by  any  intelli- 

irmer. 

— »•« 

5S  FROM  THE  Patent  OFFiCE.^By  the  new  Postage 
which  went  into  operation  July  1st,  the  weight  of 
;es  of  seeds,  cuttings,  roots,  scions,  Ac,  that  could 
iked  and  sent  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
nited  to  12  ounces.  This  law  prevented  the  Com- 
ner  from  sending  out  wheat  and  other  heavy  seeds, 
J  are  glad  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Nkw- 
he   Commissioner  of  Agriculture,    that    the   Post- 

•  General  has  decided  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
32  ounces  instead  of  12  to  be  franked  and  sent 
il.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  his  as- 
s  are  showing  commendable  zeal  in  introducing 
eeds  and  plants,  and  we  congratulate  the  farmers 
irticulturists  of  the  countrv  on  this  chanjje  of  the 


OOD  CoTTiNG  Machinr.— We  do  not  often  "  puff" 
les,  but  when  we  know  of  a  good  thing  it  gives  ns 
re  to  recommend  it.  The  "Eureka  Feed  Cutter," 
actured  by  David  Haxnes,  of  Hiirrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
St  cutting  machine  we'  are  acquainted  with.  We 
ised  it  for  several  months.  When  we  first  got  it, 
;ed  our  man  how  he  liked  it,  and  whether  it  was  as 
is  the  old  one.  "Oh,  my  I  yes,  sir,"  hfi  replied; 
the  best  I  ever  see." 


The  Wool  Market.— There  is  little  doina  in  wooj. 
The  ideas  of  farmers  and  wool-dealers  are  still  far  apart, 
though  farmers  are  oflering  to  sell  at  much  lower  prices 
than  they  were  led  to  expect.  An  extensive  dealer  in  thig 
city  informs  us  that  he  has  just  received  a  letter  from  hi» 
agent  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  saying  that  fiirraers  are  of- 
fering their  best  clips  at  60  cents.  He  asks  if  he  shall 
purchase.     The  answer  was  "  No." 

Ttie  same  gentleman  says  the  average  price  of  wool  in 
this  city  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  about  40 
cents.  Adding  the  present  premium  on  gold  (25  per 
cent.)  to  this  price,  and  we  have  50  cents  as  the  average 
price  of  wool. 

In  1842  or  1843  he  bought  wool  at  an  average  price  of 
less  than  23  cents  per  pound,  and  in  six  months  after  was 
not  able  to  sell  so  as  to  realize  a  profit. 

The  high  price  of  wool  during  the  past  winter  induced 
dealers  to  send  out  large  orders  to  foreign  countries. 
These  orders  can  not  be  recalled,  ^he  result  is  that  far 
more  wool  will  be  imported  than  present  prices  and  the 
demands  of  the  market  will  warrant.  Those  sending 
the  orders  will  lose  largely,  and  the  importation  of  so 
much  wool  at  a  loss  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
price  of  wools  below  their  real  value. 

Unless  farmers  can  hold  on  to  their  wool,  wo  do  not  see 
but  that  they  will  suffer  materially  from  the  mad  specula- 
tions of  the  past  winter.  The  prospects  now  are  that 
wool  will  not  bring  what  it  is  really  worth.  We  have 
heard  of  some  lots  sold  in  this  city  to-day  (July  20)  for 
45  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  Fconomist,  which 
is  considered  good  authority  on  wool  matters,  in  its  issue 
of  June  27th  said  : 

"  The  past  week  has  been  an  exceedingly  active  one  in 
the  wool  trade,  and  prices  of  all  descriptions  are  de- 
cidedly higher.  Fine  fleece  that  could  have  been  bought 
last  week  at  70  cents,  is  now  firmly  held  at  SO  cents,  and 
tJie  ntflch  are  greatly  redvced.  The  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  market  during  the  week  has  exceeded  any- 
thing in  numbets  for  six  weeks  past,  and  most  all  are 
here  with  intentions  to  buy." 

The  next  week  (July  4)  the  same  paper  reported  the 
market  "  still  excited,  though  not  quite  so  animated  as  last 
week,  still  a  large  business  has  been  done,  and  mainly  at 
a  higher  range  of  prices."  "Growers,"  it  said,  "have 
held  on  to  their  wool  with  a  tenacity  that  is  remarkable. 
They  remember  the  price  which  wool  reached  in  the  last 
week  of  February,  when  gold,  was  172,  and  this  vision  ot 
$1.00  haunts  them  still."  "There  will,"  it  continues, 
"undoubtedly  be  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
wool  this  season,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  possible 
event  can  bring  wool  to  $1.00  while  gold  remains  at  its 
present  premium."  Since  then  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  have  (alien,  and  the  rebels  have  been  driven  out 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Gold  has  fallen  to  125, 
and  wool  has  fallen  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  sume  paper  of  July  11  (the  last  number  we  have 
received)  says . 

"  The  fact  is,  wool  ha.s  now  a  competitor  in  the  market. 
A  large  amount  of  cotton  wiiich  was  latelv  under  rebel 
dominion,  is  now  to  be  loosed  for  Ncniiirni  markets. 
This  niters  considerably  the  phase  of  the  wool  question. 
Wool-growers  have  missed  the  most  favorable  op])ortn- 
nity  for  selling." 

This  is  precisely  what  we  told  our  friends  a  few  weeks 

ago.     "  Well,"  said  a  farmer  in  reply,  "  if  we  only  take 
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Vicksburg  'and  Port  Hudson,  and  bag  Lbk,  I  don't  care 
if  I  get  nothing  for  my  wool !" 

Our  readers  must  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
these  facts.  Our  adrice  is,  sell  if  you  can  get  a  good 
price — hold  on  if  you  can  not.  By  a  little  agreement  and 
a.'i^istance  among  themselves,  farmers  can  keep  their 
wool  just  as  well  as  the  dealers. 


The  Majikrts. — At  the  present  writing  the  markets  are 
in  a  very  uncertain  state,  and  afford  little  criterion  of  the 
probable  range  of  prices  for  the  coming  harvest.  "Wheat 
and  corn  have  declined,  but  not  as  much  as  the  decline  in 
gold  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  reports  of  the  crops 
are  generally  favorable,  and  the  harvest  will  probably  be 
a  fair  average.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but  a 
high  premium  on  gold  can  give  us  high  prices. 

At  the  last  advices  from  England  the  market  was 
lower.  American  red  winter  wheat  in  London  was 
quoted  at  $1.41  to  f  1.47,  and  white  winter  at  $1.50  to 
$1.59  per  bush.  The -quotations  in  London  and  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  regulate  the  price  of  wheat  in  NewTork — 
and  throughout  the  country.  When  gold  was  up  to  172, 
as  it  was  last  February,  the  $1.50  received  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  London,  was  worth  $2.58.  With  gold  at  124, 
its  present  price,  this  $1.50  is  worth  $1.86.  The  differ- 
enc,  therefore,  in  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  now  and 
last  February  is  72  cents.  In  other  words,  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  has  reduced  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
in  this  country  72  cents  ;  and  if  gold  should  fall  to  par,  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat,  other  things  being  equal, 
$1.05  per  bushel. 

Do  farmers  realize  this?  We  fear  they  do  not.  The 
hizh  prices  obtained  for  produce  during  the  past  year, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  entirely  jictitiouf.  They 
have  been  owing  to  the  high  premium  on  gold— or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency. 
The  dollar  and  a  half  received  for  a  bushel  Of  American 
wheat  in  London  was,  at  one  time,  worth  $2.58  in  New 
York.  It  is  now  worth  $1.86,  and  the  moment  we  return 
to  specie,  it  will  be  worth — why,  $1.50  I 

What  the  effect  of  a  return  to  specie  payment  will  be 
we  do  not  here  propose  to  consider;  but  that  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  price  of  everything  that  we  export  is 
a  matter  that  admits  of  easv  demonstration. 


International  WiiE.^T  Exhibition. — Our  wheat-growers 
of  cnurse  did  not  fail  to  read  the  call  for  this  exhibition 
in  last  week's  Farim^  The  Great  N'orthwesf.  should  be 
Well  represented  at  Rochester.  It  would  be  gratifying  if 
those  liberal  premiums  could  be  made  to  take  their  way 
westward. 

So  says  the  PraiH'  Farmer.  We  hope  the  Great  West 
will  be  well  represented.  Especially  should  we  like  to 
s«e  wheat  from  Southern  Illinois,  where  the  crop  is  bar- 
Tested  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  with 
US.  It  would  be  a  good  place  to  get  seed  wheat  from. 
Let  us  hear  from  the  wheat-raisers  of  Southern  Illinois, 
Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 


"A  SnKF.r  Brbforu."  in  IklPf  MtMenger,  alludes  to 
Bheep  that  "  clip  from  7  to  8  pounds  of  wool,  and  come 
out  at  25  pounds  per  quarter,  12  months  old,"  and  asks, 
"  What  more  does  a  tenant  firmer  require  a  sheep  to  dot" 


GEE  AT  INTERN  ATIOlSAL  WHEAT  SHOW. 

A  Great  International  Wheat  Show  will  be  held 
Rochester,  New  York,  September  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  u 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultui 
Society.  Competition  open  to  the  world.  The  foUowii 
premiums  are  ottered : 

For  the  best  20  busliels  of  White  Winter  Wheat, $150 

For  the  seoonii  beat  -iO  bushels  of  White  "Winter  Wheat ..  75 

For  the  best  20  bushels  of  Red  Winter  Wheat 100 

For  the  .second  l)est  20  bushels  of  Ked  Winter  Wheat,... .  60 

Kiir  ihe  best  2  bushels  of  W'hite  Winter  Wheat, 50 

For  the  second  best  2  bu.shels  of  White  Winter  Wheat,...  25 

For  the  best  2  bushels  of  Red  Winter  Wheat, 40 

For  the  second  best  2  bushels  ot  Ked  Winter  Wheat, 20 

For  the  best  2  bushels  of  Sprinc  W^heat, 20 

For  the  second  best  2  bushels  of  Spring  "Wheat, 10 

Competitors  for  these  prizes  will  be  required  to  furni 
samples  of  the  wheat  in  the  ear  and  with  the  straw  s 
tached,  (say  50  ears  of  wheat  and  straw;)  also  to  furni; 
a  written  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  whii 
the  wheat  grew;  method  of  cultivation;  time  of  sowinn 
quantity  of  seed  sown  ;  manures,  (if  any  used,)  and  moi 
and  time  of  application  ;  also  the  time  of  ripening  at 
harvesting,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  with  such  other  pa 
ticulars  as  may  be  deemed  of  practical  importance;  al 
the  name  by  which  the  variety  is  known  in  the  locali 
where  it  was  grown. 

The  wheat  must  be  one  variety,  pure  and  unmise 
The  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  actual  grower  of  tl 
wheat,  aiid  the  wheat  which  takes  a  prize  is  to  hecon 
the  property  of  the  Society. 

It  is  hoped  that  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  Uniti 
States  atd  Canada,  who  hare  good  samples   of  wbet 
will  compete  for  these  prizes.    We  have  never  yet  had 
good  Wheat  Show  in  the  United  States.     It  is  highly  ir 
portant  that  the  wheat-growers   of  the  country  shou 
meet  together  and  compare  samples  of  wheat  raised  il 
different  sections.     The  monej^for  these  premiums  hn 
been  raised  by  subscription  among  the  friends  of  agrico 
ture  in  Western  New  York,  and  the  time  of  holding  tl 
Fair  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  enable  farmers  to  purchai 
their  seed  from  the  wheat  entered  for  competition, 
change  of  seed  is  always  desirable,  and  it  is  believed  thr 
all  the  wheat  of  good  quality  sent  to  the  Fair  will  fin 
purchasers  at  a  high  price. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  tt 
President  of  the  Society,  Joseph  Harris,  Editor  Genes, 
Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SwEnisH  Oats.— A  specimen  of  very  heavy  black  oal 
was  some  months  since  received  by  the  Commissioner  o 
Agriculture  from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Leas,  American  Const 
at  Stockholm.  Their  weight  was  considerably  more  tha 
forty  pounds  per  bushel,  and  their  appearance  so  promi! 
ing  as  a  healthy  and  hardy  variety  that  an  order  wai 
given  for  a  quantity  for  distribution  among  farmers. 


Farm  por  Sale.— No.  14.— A  farm  of  ISO  acres,  in  th 
town  of  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  Good  house! 
barns,  and  every  thing  complete  and  in  excellent  ordci 
The  owner  is  anxious  to  sell  on  account  of  advancing  ag 
and  infirmity.  Price,  $5n  per  acre.  [  The  address  of  th 
owner  can  be  ascertained  from  the  publisher  of  thi 
0«M*ee  Farmtr. 
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Tkk  Valcb  op  Land. — We  have  always  thought  that  the 
rice  of  farms  in  the  United  States  was,  as  a  rule,  too 
igh.  There  are  few  farms  that  will  pay  7  per  cent,  on 
tieir  estimated  value,  and  give  the  farmer  a  fair  compen- 
atioQ  for  his  labor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact  that  farms  have  not 
dvaaced  iu  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  other 
roperty  during  the  war.  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repxib- 
caii  has  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  worth 
Dnsidering.     It  says : 

Land,  though  the  steadiest  of  all  commodities,  and  gen- 
rally  accounted  the  safest  of  investments,  because  it  can 
Dt  burn  up  or  run  away,  has  an  ebb  and  flow  motion 
ke  stocks  and  bonds.  The  motion  of  the  former  may 
3t  be  as  rapid  or  violent  as  that  of  the  latter,  but  still  it 
there,  as  the  present  prices  fully  show.  There  are  hun- 
•eds  of  men  at  the  West  who  were  once  considered 
ealthy,  who  to-day  find  themselves  laud  poor.  They 
ive  more  than  they  can  manage,  and  are  reduced  to  the 
ternative  of  selling  at  a  sacrifice,  if  they  sell  at  all,  or 
;  eaten  up  with  interest  and  taxes. 

There  are  men  in  our  own  vicinity  who  hold  farming 
nd  at  an  unwarrantable  value,  and  are  likely  soon  to  see 
e  bubble  burst.  The  new  income  assessment,  now  in 
"Ogress,  will  make  some  strange  developments  of  farm 
ilues.  Lund  is  valuable,  like  every  thing  else,  in  pro 
ii-tion  to  the  net  percentage  it  pavs.  Some  parties  who 
id  land  to  sell,  and  claimed  high  percentage,  are  now 
langing  their  tunes,  under  the  income  pressure. 
"^o  man  can  afibrd  to  pay  over  $100  per  acre  for 
ad,"  said  one  of  the  sagesl  and  most  successful  fanners 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  We  belive  that  remark 
ore  than  ever,  when  the  lands  of  the  West  and  South 
e  offered  so  low,  and  the  best  lands  of  the  Eiist  pay  so 
lall  a  percentage.  A  man  should  have  no  more  laud 
an  he  can  improve  to  advantage,  and  generous  taxation 
ill  in  time  work  out  such  a  result.  "  Little  farms  well 
led,"  are  to  take  the  place  of  large,  slovenly  estates. 


Early  Wheat. — Since  the  advent  of  the  midge  the  aim 
our  farmers  has  been  to  get  an  early  variety  of  wheat, 
le  Mediterranean  is  the  earliest  kind  we  have,  and  it  is 
mparatively  "  weevil  proof,"  but,  though  greatly  im- 
■oved,  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  What  we  want  is  a 
bite  wheat  as  good  as  the  Soules  and  as  early  as  the 
editerranean.  If  anybody  has  such  a  variety,  we  hope 
will  be  exhibited— grain,  ears  and  straw — at  the  Great 
ternational  Wheat  Show  to  be  held  in  this  city  Septem- 
r  8-11.  Such  a  variety  would  we  worth  millions  of 
illars  to  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  alone. 


Mr.  Thorne's  South  Downs. — All  of  our  readers  have 
ard  of  the  celebrated  Thornedale  Herds  and  Flocks, 
lere  is  nothing  superior  to  them  in  the,  world  !  They 
e  an  honor  to  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
our  advertising  columns  that  one  hundred  South  Down 
•es  and  rams  of  Mr.  Thorne's  flock  will  be  sold  without 
serve  at  public  auction  on  the  2d  of  September, 
itong  the  rams  is  the  "  imported  prize  ram  Archbishop" 
lich  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Fair  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
Itural  Society  of  England  in  1860.  Mr.  Thorne  pur- 
ased  bim  at  Jonas  Webb's  salefor  250  guineas ($1,250.) 


To  Canadian  WHE.iT-GROwERs. — We  hope  our  Can a- 
in  friends  will  n«t  forget  the  Wheat  Show  to  be  lifeld  in 
is  city  September  8-11.  It  will  be  interesting  to  them 
d  to  us  to  compare  the  wheat  of  the  two  countries, 
le  expense  of  sending  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  from 
.nada  here  is  very  slight,  and  it  will  doubtless  com- 
ind  a  good  price  for  seed — even  if  it  does  not  take  a 
ize.    We  hope  to  see  Canada  well  represented. 


Wheat  for  the  Exhibition.— S.  W.  Arsold,  of  Cort- 
land, De  Kulb  county,  Illinois,  writes  us  as  follows: 

"I  should  like  to  enter  two  bushels  of  spring  wheat  at 
the  Wheat  Show,  to  be  held  at  Rochester  on  the  8th,  Jttb 
and  loth  of  September.  I  can  not  be  present  myself. 
NVill  thee  please  write  me  how  I  am  to  proceed,  and  U> 
whom  to  direct  the  wheat." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Illinois.  The  wheat  can  be 
sent  to  our  address  [Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,] 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  duly  entered,  &c.  The  entrance 
fee  is  $1.00.  This  must  be  prepaid.  The  freight  on  the 
wheat  should  also  be  prepaid  as  far  as  possible.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  wheat,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tiou,  (if  it  does  not  take  a  prize,)  will  be  sold,  and  the 
money,  after  deducting  any  expenses  that  may  have  ac- 
crued, will  be  forwarded  to  the  owner.  If  the  wheat 
takes  a  prize,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  will  forward 
the  money  at  once.  In  that  case  the  wheat  belongs  to 
the  Society. 

Be  careful  to  mark  the  wheat  so  that  it  can  be  readiljf 
identified.     Write  us  at  the  time  it  is  sent. 

These  remarks  apply  to  nil  exhibitors  from  a  distance 
who  can  not  be  present.  Let  the  wheat  be  forwarded  in 
good  season,  and  we  will  attend  to  it. 


Movable  Fe.vces.— The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  "On  Movable 
Fencing  for  Sheep."  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
it  was  decided  thart  "none  of  the  competing  essays  were 
considered  worthy  of  the  prize."  In  England,  where 
turnips  are  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep,  a  portable  fence 
that  can  be  moved  every  day  or  two  is  a  great  desidera- 
tum.    It  would  also  be  very  useful  in  this  country. 

^-a* 

Literary   Noticea 

JENKINS'  VEST-POCKET  LEXICON.    An  Engli.sh  Diction- 
ary c.r  all   e.xoept   Familiar    Wonis:    including  tlie  principal 
!?cienliflc  and   Tt'cWir-al  Terms,   and  Koreien   Weishts    and 
Measures.     Omitting  what  Kverybudy  Kmnvg,  and  coniaining 
what  EvCT-ytxidy  Warts  to  Know,  an<l  can  not  readily  find.    By 
J.\bk,zJknkin3.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippe.ncott&  Co. 
This  is  a  little  book  that  can  be  carried  in  the  vest-pocket.   The 
selection  of  words  hag  been  made  with  much  care  and  good  iudir- 
meht.    The  work  is  one  which  has  long  been  needed,  nnd  it  can 
not  fail  to  become  popula-  and  nsefid.    Even  those  who  have 
"  AVebster's  Unabridged"  will  find  this  little  work  of  much  value. 
.How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  a  word  of  the  meaning  of  which 
we  are  uncertain.    We  think  we  will  "look  it  \ip"—whon  we  get 
througJi. reading;  but  we  forget  to  do  so.     If  this  little  book  was 
in  the  vest-pocket,  we  should  turn  to  the  word  at  the  time.  Every 
young   person   should   be    determined  to  understand   what  He 
reads,  and  this  little  book  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the 
miserable  habit  of  running  through  a  book  without  fully  compre- 
hending the  meaning  of  the  author. 

"  What  is  the  quin^cunx  mode  of  planting?"  we  heard  a  ladj 
ask,  the  other  day.  We  told  her,  but  if  no  one  bad  been  there, 
although  there  was  a  dictionary  in  the  room,  we  question  whether 
she  would  have  left  her  seat  and  taken  up  a  large  dictionary  of 
flfleen  hundred  pages  and  looked  up  the  word.  This  little  book 
being  at  hand — she  would  have  found  in  a  moment:  "  Qmricunce, 
n,  one  at  each  corner  of  a  square  and  one  in  the  center;"  and 
the  next  time  she  walked  tn  any  well-managed  garden,  she 
would  have  noticed  that  all  the  trees,  cabbages,  &c.,  were  planted 
"  quincunx"  because  at  a  given  distance  apart  more  plants  can  be 
put  on  the  land  than  in  any  other  way. 

We  advise  all  our  young  readers  to  get  this  little  pocket  dio 
tionary.  The  publi^her8  send  it  by  mail,  postage  fl-ee,  for  fifty 
four  cents. 
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A   CRITICAL  msTOKY   OK   FUV.K  TIIOTGIIT.    By  A.  S. 

Kailkau.     N.w  York:  Ai'PLKToN  it  Co.     Trie--,  *  1.50. 

These  aie  i\v  eig'it  sormons  .lelivere.l  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  )SC2  on  the  Foundation  of  llie  late  Rev.  John  Bamp- 
Tov.  The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  he  designs  to  give  a 
liistory  of  the  various  forms  of  skiplieism,  and  to  analyze  Ihcm 
mainly  with  reference  to  the  inlelleclnal  element  which  has  en- 
tered into  them  History  is  one  of  the  very  l)est  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  unbelief  ana  doubt,  and  these  lectures  are  written  with 
abihty  and  fairness. 

WAR  PICTURES  1-  HOM  THE  SOUTH.  By  B.  Estvan,  Colo- 
nel of  Cavalrv  in  the  Cotilederate  Army.  New  York  :  D.  Ai- 
PLFTON  &  Co.    1S63.    Trice,   $1.25.    For  sale  by  Stkklr  & 

AVBRY. 

This  work  was  written  in  England  by  a  foreigner  who  had  long 
resides  in  tlie  Southern  t^tates,  and  who  was  led  to  lake  service  in 
tlie  Confederate  .Vrmy.  lie  dedicates  the  boo'c  "  to  the  two  con- 
tending armies,  as  a  greeting  from  afar."  He  evidently  en- 
deavors to  do  justice  to  both  parties,  And  while  there  are  some 
things  in  it  that  are  not  flattering  to  the  Keileral  side,  the  book 
■will  have  a  -wide  circulation  at  the  North,  and  be  read  with  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

THE  HOLT  WORT)  IN  ITS  OWNT  DEFENSE.     Addressed  to 

Bishop  CoLKNSO  by  Rev.  A.  Silver.     New  York:    Appleton 

&  Co. 

*  The  author  attempts,  by  proving  the  Bible  to  be  symbolical  in 

its  character,  to  remove  all  objections  to  its  truths  and  teachings. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  "  getting  up"  of  both 

of  these  works.    The  paper  is  remarkably  'fine,  and  the  print 

clear  and  beautiful.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  such  books  from 

an  American  pul)lisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

A  FKW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers  —  and  onty 
guch — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genexee  Fanner  \ot  twenty-five  cents 
a  line,  or  |2.5n  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 


THE     GENESEE     F  .\  R  M  E  R  . 

▲  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 
JOSEPH  IIARRIi'.  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Terms  —  Intariablt  in  advance  —  Sixty  Cknts  a  Tear; 
BIx  copies  for  $3.>'0  and  larger  clubs  a(  the  same  rate,  50  cents  a 
year. 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN  FOR  CASH-FARM  FOR  SALE. 
—One  n^ile  from  .Niagara  I'alW.  13^  uiile:<  from  Suspension 
Bridgfe  and  a  qunrler  of  a  mile  from  l)ruiiiniond.«villc  nnd  lijittle 
Ground.  A  F:irm  of  fiflv  acres,  all  elear.-d,  good  san.ly  soil, 
wilh  half  of  Lot  No.  1-26.  township  of  StafTor.f.  with  a  .-mall  Or- 
chard of  gome  years  stand  n 2.  A  young  On-hanl  on  the  K:irm— 
Peaches  anci  other  good  fruit.  A  Frame  Collage.  :■  new  Barn 
80x40,  Woodshed  and  other  liuildinss.  Main  road  from  Chi|>- 
pawa  to  Q.io-'iistown  nir8  ihrouch  thi-  Farm,  dividing  it  in  two 
p.Tn»--20  :iere8  in  one  and  3'i  nen-s  in  the  other — and  concessions 
runnmg  alonir  the  east  and  weft  end.s 

Thrus— |;3.rif«t  e  ish,  or  will  l>i-  sold  in  two  lots — 2fi  acres  in  one 
wilh  buildings,  $l.finO,  and  'W  acr.  s.  with  small  orchanl,  |1  5  0  — 
For  turiheT  parlli'Ularsap|di.  if  by  lefcr  posi  paid,  to 

V.  M.  I'A  rTISf)V.  Crowlaiul  I'.iniofflce,  C.  W. 

P.  S— Also,  ten  acres  of  Clnprecl  Lmd  near  llie  Failo,  with  no 
improvements,  for  ssle  at  a  great  bnrgnin,  aug 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

AF.\RM  I'F  ONE  ITITNKRKl)  AND  TKN  Ai'IIKS  in  Van 
Ktli'nville,  Chciiinnc  County,  N.  Y.a  I'l-w  mil  s  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  S»w.?nill,  Hai^e.  A-c.  on  ihi-  preii.is.w.  'Will 
be  IV  Id  cheap,  or.  if  desired,  oxrhaneed  for  properly  near  Roch- 
ester.    Further  particulars  can  he  obtained  from 

JO<EPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


"THE  SORGO  HANDBOOK." 

Now  REAOY— And   s^nl   free  on   nppliiat  on  lo  aeents  or  to 
the  "Clark  S  irgo  Miichine  Co.''  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Manulac- 
lurers  of  ^ 

HEDGES'  &  CL.'VRK'S  CELEBRATEn  CANE  MILLS, 
with  ereat  improvements  for  1^63;  or  (•{  BIvt  yer.  Bates  <&  Day, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Maiiuf:)ctnrerii  of  the  tmrivnlled 

COOK  SUGAR  EVAPORATOR.  Jj 


IX  ALL  ITS  BRANCHE-i— Machinery,  Implements,  Cattle, 
llor^es.  Sheep,  I'lgs.  Poultry,  Biiildinus,  I'lanls,  Flowers, 
Kruils,  itc  .  promptly  executed  in  goo<l  stvie  anil  oii  the  most  rea- 
soiiuUle  terms.  THOMAS  LEADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  RoclHSter.  N.  Y. 
^pts~  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  al  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 


The  Original  Plowe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  bav'ng  been  put  to 
this  Machine  n  nders  it  now  the  nio.si  pcrli-et  before  the 
pulilie,  and  persons  at  a  distani'e  can  order  a  Machine  wilh  a 
giiiiratitee  ot  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  Ihey  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  N'>  more  breaking 
needles!  No  more  missins  sliti-'hes!  No  ironble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  "lilher 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sew'ng  Machine  without  flrsi  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mac'one. 

j:^"  Send  for  a.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.     A 
few  responsible  Agents  wo\il<l  be  drali  with  libernllv.     Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWINO  MACHINES, 

4-i7  Uroadwav,  New  York, 
Or  E.  STRAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  •y'C2-2U 


WW  ]VOSES'— THKIKSIGNIFICANCE.-Roman,Grecian.  Tn- 
1\      dian,   Negro,   Celestial.    Aquiline.   Turn-up,   and    Puj^ 
Noses,  with  character  of  each     EYES,  blue. black  or  eny.  I  IPS 


pale  or  red.  prim  or  pouting,  scoldins  or  loving.  MOUTH,  large 
or  small.  HAIR,  light,  dark,  course  or  fine,  siraisihl  or  curly. 
CHKEKS,  ihin.plum[>.  pale  or  color  il.  'lEETll.  regular  or  i'r- 
reguli:r.  EARS,  large  or  small.  N  I  <  K.  1  ng  or  short.  SKIN, 
roush  or  smooth.  Illuslraled  wilh  Engravings.  The  walk,  talk, 
liingh  and  voice  all  indicate  characti-r.  We  may  know  an  honest 
faci-  from  a  ilishonest  on'':  we  will  show  how.  We  shall  trent  of 
ETH.NOLOGY.  or  the  Natural  History  of  Mim  :  of  PHYSIOLW- 
GY,  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  ;  of  IMIRENOI.OGY,  the  Phi- 
losophv  of  Mind — with  Choice  "f  Pur-uits,  and  '•How  to  Im- 
prove;" of  PSYCHOLOGY,  the  Sei.nee  of  the  Soul,  Man.  with 
reference  to  all  hisrelaiions,  social,  inlellectnal.  anil  spiritual,  will 
be  elucidated  in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  .lOUItNAL.  New  vol. 
commences  July  1.  Handsome  quarto  monthly,  al  $1.50  a  year. 
Sample  numbers.  1.5  cents.  Pleasi-  nd'ns.s. 
j;,2t        FOWLER  &  ^VELLS,  No.  8"8  Broadway,  Ne>T  York. 


CRAIG  MICROSCOPE! 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Microscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  Il  rerpiires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies altout  1'  0  ilinmeters,  or  ln.iOO  limes, 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  u.se  it.  It  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  posiace  paiil.  on  ihe  nceipl  of  %2.'2!S, 
or  Willi  six  beautifid  mounted  objects  for  $3.  or  with 
24  ot>iec!s  for  f5.     Ad'ress 

HENUV  CRAIO.  1S2  Center  street,  N.  Y. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Ihe  trade.  Je-ly 


SCHENECTADY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS- 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

SEND   K(IK   A    ClliCULAl:— Containinsa  lull  description  of 
ttie  nnequ.-dled 

LEVER  iXND  ENDLFS"?  CHAIV  HORSE  POWERS, 

THKE   HERS  AND  t'lEVNERS, 

CL<»v  Ki:   HUl.LKRS, 

WOf»D  SAWS,  Ac. 

nifinnfaolured  by  Ihe  subscribers. 

f^  ParlicMhir    aitention    is    Invited    to    a    new    Undcr»hot 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  wilh  n  Bidille  or  Vibr.oiins  Separator. 
.\d.lre88  O.  WESTINOHOrSE  A  CO.. 

Jy-lf  Schnnectaily,  N.  T. 


BONE  DUST. 

t6  ^-HF.  CHFAPEST  AND  I.E^T  MANURE  IN  TITE 
•  WORLD" — (onslandy  on  han<l,  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
lie«.  w-  rr.nnied  pure  and  of  ihe  best  quality,  made  from  frfth 
bones  efitlirred  from  the  slnnjrhter  houses  in  Rochester.  Price 
from  $l.'>io^'>'l  per  Inn,  according  to  flnen»-ss.  Orders  respect- 
fullv  •o'icii.d.     Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

|eV..*.-1y  Box  2eT2.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


THOROUGH-BRED  SHORT  HORNS 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  Cows.  Heif.r«  aiul  Spring  Bull*,  descended 
from  Imp' Tied  Slock,  are  offcre<t  on  inf«lcride  terms. 
apfit  J.  O.  SHELDON,  Geneva,  N.T. 
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•■  .BAUG-H'S 

RA.W  BONE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME 

BAUG-H  &  SONS, 

MAM'FACTUKERS    &    PROPRIKTORS, 

No>  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


THE  mamifactiirers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  a  large  de- 
maud  with  this  valuable  Manure.  Tliey  wuuld  respectfully 
announce  to  Kariiicrs  and  Dealers  in  Feriilizers,  that  the  price 
has  been  advanced  to  $46  per  20  0  lbs.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned thnt  this  change  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  tho 
greatly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  as  Well  as  by  the 
operation  of  ihe  U.  S.  Tax  upon  manufacturers. 

Every  Fanner  using  a  Fertilizer,  may  be  assured  that  the  EAW 
BOXE  PHOSPHATE  will  still  maintain  its  high  character  for 
strength  and  puriti/,  the  mauufacturers  preferring  to  make  a  small 
advance  in  the  price  per  ton,  rather  than  allow  its  merits  to  fall 
below  their  former  standard,  under  increased  expenses  in  manu- 
facturing. 

^g^It  is  prepared  from  I?aw  Bones,  and  warranted  to  contain 
all  their  original  organic  raatter — no  burned  or  calcined  bones 
are  used,  and  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturers 
that  it  la  free  from  adulteration. 

THE  DEM.WD  FOR  BAUGH'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE la?t  year  grently  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
one,  which  is  a  substantial  evideuce  of  its  high  standard  of  popu- 
larity. 

Price  $47.t0  per  2000  ils.—CiuTi. 


The  above  Manure  may  be  had  of  regular  dealers,  or  of 
BAUGH  &  SONS, 
No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
16  highest  cash  price  paid  for  Bones.  mh  6m 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 

IN  August  there  will  be  for  sale  One  Hundred  South  Down  and 
One  Hundred  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams,  as  I  wish  to  re- 
duce the  stock,  having  more  than  I  can  keep. 
^^  Inquire  of  JACOB  LORlLLAPvD, 

jy2t  80  Front  street,  New  Tork  City. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

■i  on  ACRES.     FRUIT  AND  OENAMENTAL.     A  very  large 
luU    and  reliable  assortment.     AGENTS  WANTED. 
jy4t*  I.  K.  PH(E>JIX,  Bloomingtoa,  Illinois. 

W'  ESTERN  NEW  TOKK  PxVTENT  AGENCY— Office,  108 
Arcade.  EOCHKSTER,  and  No.  5  Hollisler  Building, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Patents  obtained  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Rejected  Applications  prosecuted  without  charge  unless 
successful.  Send  for  a  Circular. 
jySt  J.  ERASER  &  CO. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINES.— LEXK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOR    SALE   A   L\RGE 
stock  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List 
Address  LEN'X  &  CO., 

novtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

FORTY  BE^T  NATIVE  VARIE  I'lES.    Also  a  general  assort- 
ment of  small  fruits.    Send  for  a  catalogue.     Address 
R.  B.  SHAW, 
mh  Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 


A 


A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

SMALL  FAP.M,  uninnproved,  about  14  miles  from  Detroit. 
Good  land,  and  near  a  Railroad  Depot.    Address 

JOSEPil  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

THE  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  ofiBce  of  the 
Gkneske  Farmer  : — 

The  Horse  and  his  Diseases $1  25 

Everybody's  Lawyer 1  00 

Mrs.  "Hale's  Modern  Cooker)'  Rook 1  00 

Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture 0  75 

Tlie  Rural  Poeiry  i  f  the  English  Language 3  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden '. 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Ciilturist..    1  50 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1856. '57, 

'58,  '59,  '60.  '61,  '62  and  '63,  handsomely  bound,  in  2  vols.  2  50 
Any  of 'ttie  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  mail, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester  N.  Y. 


To  Farmers, 

To  JDairyraen, 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 


ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOK  SALE 
FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  &c.,  &c., 
Can  have  them  weU  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  days  of  their  reaching  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSLAH  CARPENTER, 

3a  Jay  street,  Neir  Yorlt. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  re'.urns  mad© 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is^ra 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Carpkn- 
TBK,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  iL  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  Ac,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

t^"  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  ot  Produce. 

SEND  FOE 

A  FREE  copy 


PKICB3S    CXJRKEKTT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


|an'63.1y 


J08IAH  CARPENTER, 

82  Jay-street,  New  Torlc, 
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BOVNU  VOLUMfSS  OF  THK 

gural  gianual  mia  |artintltural  giuctorr. 

COMPr.KTE  SETS  of  the  Naritl  Annnal  and  TfortinMural 
l>irtvt  ry  for  lS56-7-S-0-'6t»-'Hl-'(i2  ami  '63  can  be  furnishe<l, 
brindscitiu-ly  botiriil  in  two  volumes.  Price,  $250.  Sem  by  re- 
turn mail,  freed  postage,  on  receipt  of  Ihe  price. 

.\.!.lre;-s  J0--EP1I  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  oJ  the   Genaiee  tXimter  and    liiiral 
AnntmL,  Koche«u«r,  .N.  V. 


CONTENTS     OF    THIS    NUMBER. 

A  Dav  in  the  Wheat  Fields. 2-33 

The  True  Cau.-e  of  the  Potato  Blight  Determined  Eighteen 
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Piirins  and  Burning  Sod  Land, 2.W 

^eXlllllity  of  btrawberrits, 2.il 
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Young  People's  Fiige 25? 

editor's  table. 

Seeds  from  the  Patent  Office, 259 

A  0<v>d  Cutting  Machine 1-''^ 

The  Wool  Market, 2.=i'* 

Ti.eMurkeK 260 

Oreai  In'pmntional  Wheat  Show, 2fio 

Swedish  Cats 26 

Forms  fur  Bale 2f.i) 
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iFruit  Trees,  &C.5 

AT    LOW   PRICES. 

FROST  &  CO., 
GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTEH,  N.  Y., 

OFKKK  for  the  Fall  of  1863  and  Spring  of  1864  a  well-grown 
and  laru'e  !'U)ek  ef 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

<rf  all  kinds.    Abo,  an  iinniense  qnantily  of 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
ineluding  an  extensive  tolkclion  uf  the  rare  sorts  of  N.iTlVE 
GRAPES;  also  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
including  a  large   'took   of  varous  I'izes  of  TTARDY  EVKR- 
OI;EENS;  aUo,  slIRUBS,  ROSES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS, 
■Sic..  &^- 

Their  Nurseries  comprise  upwards  of  'i  np.KE  Hcsdrkd  Acrfs. 
tn  that  ihey  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  entibk  orders  of  their  cor- 
rwtpondenis  fully  and  salislHclorily,  and  at  the  Lowkst  Makkkt 
Rate*  fi>r  PbiiiLs  'f  the  beet  quality. 

1)k.s<:biptive  Priokd  C\iMJU6vt» — No.  1  of  FniiLi,  No.  2  of 
Ornatnen'al  Tr.-e.',  .fee.,  and  No.  4  Wholesste  I,i*l— are  supplied 
to  apr.ijojinls  upon  re.-eipt  of  n  .'i-cent  postage  stamp  for  eaeh. 

IW"  Their  Wholesale  Catalogue  lor  the  Fall  of  18<;.^  will  b» 
ready  for  distribntiou  in  August.  All  commimicsljons  promptly 
-  -"  -■  ■'      *  "-  --  FROST  ft,  CO.. 

Rochester,  .V.  J". 


noticed.    Address 
au2t 


ABKAUTIrTL  MICROSCOPE,    MAGNIFYIVG    SMALL 
(Ejects  500  Tims*,  lor  »S  CENTS  icoin  prelerred.)    Fitk 
of  diflr^reut  powers  for  SI,  MAILED  FP.EE.     Address 
novif  F.  H.  BOWiiN,  Bux  S20,  Boston,  MaM. 


All  Hall  tlic  Ti-liunpU  tliat 

FICKARDT'S    CATTLE    POWDEE 

HATE  AG n I  EYED! 


THOUSANDS    ARE   TESTIJ<YINO   TO    ITS    EFFICACY. 


"  Tlis  Mercifvl  Man  is  Kind  to  his  Beast." 


AFTER  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  the  Tnventor,  to 
compound  from  p!/.e«  VfO/fahU  muteH/ilti  a  Powder  that 
siioCLD  and  MUST  take  the  place  of  the  thou.sand-aiid-one  nos- 
trums gotten  up  and  palmed  upon  the  public  as  "  Certain  Item&- 
dif's"  lor  the  cure  of  all  disea.'^'  s  .\hich  the  Brute  creation  are 
"  heir  10,"  he  has  produced  the  one  heading  this  advertisement, 
and  none  can  be  genuuie  unless  bearing  our  fac  similik  signa- 
ture. I  he  demand  has  been  such  thai  its  sale  has  been  chiefly 
confined  10  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we  have  now  consu- 
mated  such  arrangements  that  we  are  pre]>ared  to  supply  the  nu- 
merous orders  now  on  hand,  as  well  as  those  we  may  hereafter 
receive  from  other  Slates  of  the  Union. 

Knowing  this  powder  to  po.<?ess  all  the  curative  properties  here 
set  lorth,  we  deem  a  ful.-onie  tiraoe  of  words  unnecessary,  leel- 
ing  af.?ured  that  its  own  iiiKriU  will  secure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 
Being  composed  of  pure  vegetab  e  ititiredients,  it  can  be  safely 
and  )u<licioU6ly  given  to  that  noble  animal  the  HORSK.  Its 
effects  are  \m  fulsf  pmnperiiig  of  the  system,  creating  a  bloated 
carcass  with  a  premature sboddini:  of  the  hair;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  strengthens  the  digrsiioii,  punlies  Ihe  Blood,  regulates 
Ihe  Uninary  org.ans.  thereby  imi)roving  and  protectmg  ihe  whole 
/'A?/«cai  condition  of  the  aniiual  even  when  in  an  apparently 
healthy  stale,  and  a  ceitain  aud  itifaUible  cure  when  he  baa 
Contracted  the 

DISTEMPER,  YELLOW  WATER, 

GLANDERS,  t<LAl?l;EKlNG, 

FOUNDER.  HK.^VKS, 

I.NFL.  LUNGS,  BOIT.-^. 

STAGGERS.  CUOLIC. 

To  the  AgritnMiiriiit  a.n<\  Dah-yman-  .1  is  an  invaluable  reme- 
dy for  \hf!\r  Neiit  C^utlJ".  lab-roi^'  under  HOOF  iliseaJes.  HOL- 
LOW IlOtiN,  and  other  or  the  man  complaints  to  which  they 
are  liable  froin  a  suppression  of  the  tintui-'it  aenetions. 

MILCH  COWS  are  much  luneliitid  by  oceii»ii>nally  mixing 
with  their  slop  or  feed — it  has  a  tciideiuy  to  sirenglhen  the  ani- 
mal, remove  all  obstruction*  from  the  milk  tubes,  promote  all  the 
seerolions,  and  consequently  adding  much  to  the  sirenglh  of  the 
animal,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ililk,  OreamVinA  Buiifi: 

HOGS,  during  the  warm  seasniis,  are  constantly  overheating 
themselves,  which  re,sults  in  thoir  getting  Coughs,  Ulcers  of  the 
LU.vitS  and  other  parts,  which  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
lard  their  growth.  In  all  such  caM-*  a  lablespoonful,  mixed  in  a 
bucket  of  swill,  and  given  every  other  day,  will  speedily  remove 
all  ilifflculties,  and  tlie  animal  icUl  soon  increase  in  Health,  and 
t'«t. 

Who.  of  the  tens  of  tbousan<ls  of  this  country,  having  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  animals  which  this  Powder  benefits,  will 
will  be  so  niggardly  and  so  unniereifiil  lo  the  beast,  and  unjust  to 
liiinself,  as  not  to  give  it  a  trial'.'  We  confidently  predict  that 
wherever  it  is  once  introduced,  it  w'ill  be  as  permanent  in  Uiat 
stable,  and  deemed  as  esscnlial,  as  Uie  curry-comb  and  brush 
themselves  are. 

15^  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers.  Price,  25  cents 
per  package. 

AGENTS— Lank  &  Paixk,  15  BuflTalo  street,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.:  D.  S,  Barnes  ii  Co.,  202  Hroadwa?,  New  York;  and  Dtott 
&  Co-  No.  2.S2  Norih  Second  street.  Philadelphia.  je-8t 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  SOUTHBOWN  SHEEP. 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  September  2d.  1868,  I  will  offer  at  Public 
S.nle  at  Thorndale,  without  any  reserve,  O.VE  HUNDRED 
SOUTHDOWN  EWES  and  RAMS.  They  are  all  either  import- 
ed or  directly  descended  from  recent  imporialions  from  Ihe  flocks 
of  the  lale  .Johas  Wkbb,  Dpkk  or  KiniMONn  anil  Henry  Lagar. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sujienor  Mutton  and 
Wool-producing  qualities  of  this  breed.  At  the  present  timo 
their  wool  is  lh<'  most  sought  after,  and  commands  as  high  a  price 
08  any  other  kind. 

Thonidale  is  fourteen  miles  from  Poughknepsie  Pinfion  on  the 
Tfudson  River  Railroad,  and  nine  miles  from  Dover  Plains  Sta- 
lion  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 

Further  particulars  can  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  Cela- 

lojfue  of  Sale,  which  may  be  had  upon  appllci'tion  to  the  Ano- 

tioneer,  Mr.  John  R,  Paok,  Bennett.  Cnvuga  county.  N.  Y.,  or  of 

SAMIKL  THOKNK^  Thorndale, 

aa2t  Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 


CIDER-PRESS   SCREWS. 

FIVE  FEET  LONG— FOUR   INcHPS  DIAMETER— These 
powerful  Screws  bring  out  n.  third  more  Jui.  e  than  Portable 
Presses.     Old  Pp.icrs.     Send  pir  a  eiri-ulsr.     Made  by 
•02ll  L.  M.  ARNOLD,  Puughkceptiie,  N.  Y.,  Foundrj. 


^-^—'^^-^^r y...£vM^* ' 
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A    FEW    DAYS    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
h-w  days  among  the  the  hills  of  Connecticut,  and 
^turned  home  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
)verty  of  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
Biding  along  the  Naugatuck  Kailroad,  and  pass- 
g  field  after  field  of  the  poorest  soil,  with  here 
d  there  a  small  patch  of  buckwheat  or  corn,  then 
res  and  acres  covered  with  stones,  bushes  and 
e  scantiest  herbage,  we  remarked  to  a  lady  who 
t  by  us,  "  tlvs-is  a  poor  cdufltry."  "  Yea,  but  it 
from  such  land  as  this,"  she  replied,  "  that  the 
)nnecticut  farmers  have  brought  up  large  families 
d  sent  four  or  five  sons  to  college." 
True,  most  true,  and  all  honor  to  them.  If  the 
rmers  of  Western  New  York  were  as  economical 
those  of  Connecticut  they  would  soon  be  the 
jhest  farmeis  in  the  world. 
New  England  farmers  have  one  great  advantage — 
od prices.  Every  little  stream  and  rivulpt  are 
ade  to.  drive  machinery,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
lage  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
pulation  is  not  engaged  in  some  profitable  man- 
loture.  Everytliing  the  furmers  can  raise  is  iu 
maud  at  prices  as  high,  and  in  many  cases  higher, 
m  it  will  bring  in  the  large  cities. 
The  agricultural  necessity  of  New  England  is 
mure.  The  land  will  produce  good  crops  if  it  is 
ill  manured.  Superphosphate,  guano,  poudrette 
d  fish  manure  are  all  used  to  a  considerable 
teut,  but  the  hungry  soil  cries  out  for  more, 
>NALD  G.  Mitchell,  (Ike  Marvel,)  of  New  Ha- 
Q,  whose  deligtitfu!  place,  in  company  with  Prof, 
W,  Johnson,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting, 
ornied  us  thut  he  had  used  fish  manure  with 
ich  advantage.  He  aiso  uses  sea  weed  as  a  top 
jssing  on  his  grass  lands,  and  fiuds  it  excdlent. 
ick,  when  thrown  up  to  dry  and  composted  with 
nure,  or  spread  in  the  yards  and  stable  as  an  ab- 
beut  of  the  liquid,  is  also  used  as  a  top  dressing 
the  meadows,  and  has  a  splendid  eflfect.      The 


main  point  is  to  get  good  grass  for  pasture  and 
for  hay.  Mr.  Mitchell  fiuds  it  injurious  to  pas- 
ture his  meadows  too  close  in  the  fall ;  it  injures 
the  next  hay  crop  materially. 

SOILING   cattle. 

As  we  have  said,  manure  is  the  great  object  on 
these  poor  lands.  To  obtain  this  farmers  must  either 
purchase  artificial  fertilizers  or  ke<  p  more  stock. 
With  the  latter  object  in  view  soiling  has  been  re- 
sorted to.  Mr.  H.  S.  Collins,  of  Collinsville, 
whose  admirably  managed 'farm  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting,  has  for  some  years  practiced  soiling 
and  is  satisfied  that  it  will  pay.  He  keeps  from 
forty  to  fifty  head  of  cattle  on  a  farm,  which,  when 
he  took  it,  would  not  support  more  than  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  cow, 

Mr.  Collins  has  tried  many  crops  for  soiling, 
but  has  finally  abandoned  all  but  tlie  following: 
The  earliest  feed  he  can  get  is  irrigated  grass.  This 
is  ready  to  cut  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  Then 
comes  clover,  and  by  the  1st  of  Ji]ly  oats  and 
peas,  sown  together  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre.  After  the  oats  and  peas  cornea 
corn  and  the  second  crop  of  clover. 

The  corn  is  sown  iu  drills  2^  feet  apart.  The 
drills  are  made  with  a  plow  that  will  inakea  wide, 
shallow  fun  ow.  The  seed  is  sown  in  tliese  wide 
drills  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  The 
plants  are  as  thick  as  they  can  st«nd  and  soon  meet 
in  the  rows,  and  thus  occupy  the  whole  ground. 
A  more  luxuriant  mass  of  vegetation  we  have 
never  seen.  A  heavy,  smothering  crop  Tke  this 
leaves  the  land  very  clean.  The  corn  is  sown  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks,  so  as  to  afford  a  succession 
through  the  season. 

The  cows  were  formerly  kept  in  the  stables 
through  the  summer,  but  now.  Mr.  Collims  al- 
lows them  to  run  in  the  pasture  after  the  iiinrning 
milking  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  are  brought  in  and  fed — .md  ke|)t  in  the 
yards  or  stables  till  the  next  morning.     At  the 
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time  of  our  visit,  (July  31,)  they  were  fed  with 
oorn,  aud  the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  it 
showed  that  it  was  "  not  bad  to  take." 

WmTBBlNG  00W8. 

Mr.  C01XIN8  provides  the  village  of  CoUinsville 
with  milk,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  a  rega- 
lar  supply  summer  and  winter.  In  the  winter  the 
cows  are  provided  with  steamed  food.  Mr.  0. 
has  a  steam  engine  which  he  uses  to  cut  the  fod- 
der, grind  the  grain,  saw  the  wood  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  waste  steam  is  used  to  cook  the  feed 
for  the  cows.  Six  large  hogsheads  are  nsed  for  the 
purpose.  The  steamed  food  consists  of  two-thirds 
corn  fodder  and  one-third  straw.  In  addition  to 
this  each  cow  is  allowed  a  bushel  of  beets  or  carrots 
per  day  and  some  bran,  corn  meal  or  oil  cake.  The 
quantity  allowed  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  the  cow  is  giving.  A  cow  in  full  milk  will 
eat  a  daily  ration  of 

5  bushels  steamed  feed,  (com  fodder  and  straw.) 

6  quarts  bran. 

2.  pounds  of  oil  cake  or  cotton  seed  cake. 
Ibushel  beets  or  carrots. 

AYKSHIEK   cows. 

Mr.  Collins  has  quite  a  number  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cows,  and  finds  them,  of  course,  excel- 
lent milkers.  He  mentioned  one  fact  as  tendinir  to 
show  the  ^tendency  of  this  breed  to  produce  milk. 
He  had  some  half  bred  Ayrshire  and  native  two 
year  old  heifers  in  calf,  and  their  udders  enlarged 
so  much  for  some  time  before  they  calved  that  he 
was  obliged  to  milk  them.  One  of  them  gave  ten 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  far  some  time  before  calv- 
ing! 

WORKING   BULLS. 

Bulls  are  generally  a  "  bill  of  expense" — eating 
much  and  doing  nothing.  But  Mr.  Collins  makes 
them  earn  their  living.  He  has  two  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  bulls  that  be  has  trained  to  work.  He 
has  two  carts  for  them,  and  regular  cart  harnesses. 
The  old  bull  will  draw  a  very  heavy  load  and  per- 
form any  kind  of  labor,  while  the  younger  one 
runs  on  errands  to  the  village,  carts  green  food  to 
the  yards,  hoes  out  the  corn,  and  if  you  want  a 
ride  you  can  jump  on  his  back  and  he  will  carry 
you  "  with  safety  and  dispatch." 

SEEDING   DOWN   GRASS   LAND. 

We  have  rarely  seen  anything  handsomer  than 
the  three  acres  of  grass  land  or  lawn  that  sur- 
rotmds  Mr.  Collins'  house.  It  was  seeded  down 
two  years  ago  in  the  autumn,  having  been  previ- 
ously well  cultivated,  and  manured  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  loads  of  well  rotted  manure,  bar- 
rowed  in  on  the  surface.  Fifty  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  ought  to  give  good  grass — and  it  did. 


Mr.  Collins  believes  in  sowing  plenty  of  gi 
seed,  and  of  different  varieties.  He  seeded  do 
this  land  with  the  following  mixture  per  acre; 

4  lbs.  Red  Top. 

8  lbs.  Perennial  Rye  Urass. 

7  lbs.  White  Clover. 
4  lbs.  June  Grass. 

4  lbs.  Meadow  Fescue. 

2  lbs.  Vernal  Grass. 

3  lbs.  Hard  Fescue. 

1  lb.    Sheep  Fescue. 

3  lbs.  Rou^h  Stalk  Meadow. 

4  lbs.  Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass. 

Forty  pounds  per  acre.  This  is  heavy  seed 
American  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  not  sowii 
greater  variety  of  grass  seed.  For  hay,  Mr.  C 
LIN8  sows  the  following  mixture   per  acre : 

9  lbs.  Timothy. 

9  lbs.  Orchard  Grass. 

8  lbs.  Red  Clorer. 
3  lbs.  Red  Top. 

7  lbs.  Italian  Rye  Grass. 

3  lbs.  Perennial  Rye  Grass. 

2  lbs.  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 

4  lbs.  White  Clorer. 

This  is  also  forty  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Collins  esteems  orchard  grass  very  hig 
He  sows  twenty-four  pounds  of  this  grass 
twelve  pounds  of  jred  clover  per  acre.    He  has 
as  much  as  four  tons  per  acre  of  hay  from 
i  grass. 

IRRIQATION. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  country  so  admir 
suited  to  irrigation  as  the  hill  sides  of  Conn 
cut — and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  considering 
enterprise  which  has  turned  all  their  stream 
such  excellent  account  in  manufacturing,  tha 
little  use  has  been  made  of  them  to  irrigate 
enrich  the  land.    The  farmers  are  not  as  ei 
prising  as  the  manufacturers.     At  "West  "Wir 
there  is  a  beautiful  lake,  some  miles  in  exten 
the  top  of  the  hill,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
above  the  village.      An  outlay  of  a  few  dci 
would  conduct  this  water  on  to  the  grass  land  1! 
between  the  lake  and  the  village — and  so  it 
other  places.    Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
rigation  would  douUe  and  treble  the  grass  on  1 
lands  ;  and  the  hay  obtained  from  them  woulc 
able  the  fanner  to  keep  more  stock  and  make  n 
manure,  and  thus  enrich  the  other  portions  of 
farm. 

A  CnANCK   COMPANION. 

We  confess  to  a  disinclination  to  talk  much  w> 
traveling  on  the  cars.  We  prefer  to  look  at( 
country.  But  at  Waterbury  we  saw  a  man  ge 
the  cars  whose  appearance  indicated  that  he  w 
fanner— and  one  of  intelligence.  Happening 
have  a  spare  seat  we  invited  him  to  occup 
We  felt  convinced  he  was  a  man  worth  talking 
but  how  to  commence  the  conversation  and  tni 
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)  agriculture  was  the  question.  We  thought  of  the 
'eather,  but  that  is  a  hackneyed  subject.  "  A  fine 
ay,  sir,"  always  sounds  flat.  A  green  grocer  or  a 
ry  goods  man  might  make  such  an  observation. 
Tq  might  talk  about  the  heavy  rains  which  had  re- 
mtly  deluged  the  State  and  destroyed  hundreds  of 
ins  of  hay.  But  so  might  any  city  man  who  had  been 
)ending  a  few  days  in  the  country.    We  thought 

■  a  remark  which  Prof.  Johnson  recently  made 
regard  to  the  continuous  wet  weather.    He  said 

at  this  season  reminded  him  of  the  north  of 
agland  where  the  hay  crop  exhausted  the  soil 
•ry  little,  from  the  fact  that  after  it  was  cut  "  the 
in  washed  back  into  the  soil  all  the  soluable  con- 
tuents  of  the  hay !  "    But  this  was  rejected  on 
e  ground  that  it  was  too  chemical.      Farmers 
ve  not  a  high  opinion  of  chemists.    The  high 
pes  excited  a  few  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ntages  of  analyzing  the  soil  and  furnishing  the 
ssing  ingredients  have  not  been  realized.     If  you 
ow  anything  about  chemistry,  better  keep  dark 
ten  you  are  with  farmers.     By  this  time  a  boy 
ne  through  the  cars  with  water.     This  afforded 
J  wished  for  opportunity  for  the  opening  remark, 
ilxcellent  water  you  have  here,  sir,  among  these 
Is,"  we  said,  as  quietly  as  possible — for  it  is  well 
own  that  if  you  want  to  talk  to  a  stranger  on  a 
irney  you  must  not  appear  too  anxious  to  begin 
>  conversation.      "  It  is  very  soft  and  cool,"  we 
itinued.     *'  Pretty  good  water,"  said  he  shortly 
reply;  and  then  there  was  an  ominous  pause.  This 
s  not  a  very  flattering  commencement,  but  with- 
:  further  circumlocution  we  broached  an  agri- 
tural  topic :  "  I  should  think  sheep  would  do 
11  in  this  section.     But  I  understand  you  have 
dog  law,  and  I  have  seen  but  one  sheep  since  I 
re  been  in  the  State,  and  that  was  a  pet  lamb  be- 
ging  to  a  toll-gate  keeper  on  the  road  from  Ool- 
Sville  to  Winsted." 

'  Sheep  do  well  here,  and  there  are  a  good  many 

•t.    I  have  a  small  flock." 

'his  established  the  fact  that  he  was  a  farmer. 

!ow  many  do  you  keep  ?  " 

'  Well,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

■Spanish  Merinoes? " 

■  Yes,  Atwoods." 

I'ow,  we  mentally  observed,  the  man  who  keeps 
»  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  Merinoes  must  be 
be  a  farmer,  and  the  man  who  has  "  Atwood  " 
ep  must  be  quite  a  breeder.    We  had  met  with 

right  kind  of  companion. 

Do  you  keep  any  other  kind  of  stock  ?  "  we 

dd. 


"  I  usually  keep  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  head 
of  cattle." 

"  What  breed  ?  " 

"  ITatives  and  Devons.  I  have  tried  Ayrshires, 
and  have  now  some  Alderneys." 

"  The  latter  give  very  rich  milk,  but  not  much 
of  it,"  we  remarked  inquiringly. 

"  I  'do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  certainly  very 
rich,  and  I  think  they  will  produce  as  much  butter 
for  the  food  consumed  as  any  other  breed— per- 
haps more." 

"  Do  you  soil  your  cattle  ?  " 

"  No,  it  won't  pay." 

"Mr.  Collins  thinks  it  will  pay,  and  he  keeps 
very  accurate  accounts." 

"  You  can  keep  more  stock  on  a  given  quantity 
of  land,  and  if  you  can  attend  to  it  yourself,  or 
have  two  or  three  boys  that  like  to  attend  to  such 
things  it  will  pay  ;  but  if  yon  have  to  hire  Irish- 
men  and  watch  them,  it  is  more  trouble  than 
profit.  The  same  is  true  of  steaming  food.  I 
got  Pbindle's  steaming  apparatus  and  tried  it  last 
winter,  but  it  involves  too  much  labor." 

Our  friend  left  us  at  Bridgeport,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  arrived  in  the  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis. Almost  without  stopping,  the  engine  is  taken 
from  the  train,  and  four  splendid  horses  are  at- 
tached to  each  car  to  draw  us  into  the  city.  We 
pity  a  horse  that  has  been  brought  up  on  a  quiet 
farm,  and  afterwards  sold  to  some  city  dealer. 
Many  of  the  car  and  omnibus  horses  are  splendid 
animals,  but  these  hard  pavements  must  soon  use 
them  up.  Yesterday  over  fifty  horses  died  in  the 
city  from  the  heat.  We  saw  one  lying  dead  in  the 
street  as  we  passed. 

We  had  a  pleasant  call  on  Prof.  Thtjebi^  and 
Mr.  JuDD,  of  the  Agriculturist,  but  Few  York 
has  few  attractions  to  us  at  any  time,  and  certainly 
not  with  the  thermometer  at  98°  in  the  shade. 
We  left  for  home  on  the  first  train  on  the  Erie 
road,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  twisting  round  the 
mountains  and  along  the  cool  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna.  Morning  found  us  at  Cor- 
ning, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  speeding  along 
the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad  and  through  the  finest 
agricultural  section  of  the  State.  The  recent  rains 
have  done  great  damage  to  the  oat  crop.  We  saw 
one  field  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  submerged 
and  the  oats  were  rotting  on  the  ground.  Here  and 
there  a  field  of  wheat  was  still  uncut,  and  it  was  really 
pleasant  to  look  at  them  I  New  England  has  much 
to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  visit,  but 
for  a  permanent  home  give  us  the  Genesee  Country  ! 
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THB    ATTKACnONS   OF    AGRICTTLTURK. 


"We  believe  all  men  have  a  natural  and  inherent 
love  for  agricultnre.  It  raay  be  perverted  by  am- 
bition or  the  thirst  for  wealth  and  power,  or 
smothered  by  love  of  ease  and  luxury  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  still  exists,  and  the  nobler  and 
more  elevated  the  man,  the  stronger  is  this  love  for 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  pursuits  of  the  farm.  See 
that  prominent  lawer,  working  from  day  to  day, 
and  year  after  year,  over  dusty  briefs,  and  ask  him 
wliat  he  labors  so  hard  for.  He  may  answer,  "  For 
the  good  of  my  client :"  but  could  you  read  his 
heart  you  would  find  that  he  intends  some  day, 
when  rich  enough,  to  buy  a  farm— perhaps  the 
very  one  on  which  he  was  born— and  spend  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  amid  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  the  country. 

A  few  days  since  we  saw  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  Western  New  York,  on  the  farm  to  which 
he  has  retired,  digging  an  underdrain  ! 

"  Every  farmer  may  not  become  a  President, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  every  President  becomes  a 
farmer."  Gov.  Seymour,  in  a  recent  agricultural 
address,  says  he  has  taken  pains  to  inquire,  and  be- 
lieves this  saying  is  true. 

"  The  late  Ambrose  Spknoer,"  he  said,  "had 
wielded  more  political  power  in  the  State  of  New 
York  than  any  man  who  lived  within  its  limits. 
For  twenty  years  that  man  was  almost  despotic.^ 
His  huge  frame,  strongly  marked  features,  and  in-'' 
domitable  will,  c^irresponded  with  his  position. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  his  influence  and 
power  had  passed  away.  He  was  an  old  m.in,  in 
the  decay  of  life.  I  asked  him  what  interest  he 
then  felt— in  what  he  employed  his  mind  ?  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  could  occupy  the  mind  of  a 
man  whose  career  had  been  so  stormy,  so  vigorous, 
80  important,  so  valuable  as  his  own.  He  said  he 
was  Atirely  engi-os>ed  with  his  fanning  pursuits, 
and  that  he  witnes?ed  the  processes  of  nature  which 
they   unfolded  with  the  liveliest  pleasure. 

"  I  saw  Chancellor  Kent,  then  at  the  age  of  80, 
almost  at  the  same  period.  He  was  a  mild,  studious 
and  intellectual  man,  prominent  as  the  other,  but 
of  very  ditrerent  tvpc.  l^oth  of  these  old  men  I 
fuund,'at  tlie  close  of  life,  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  and  full  of  zeal  and  pleasure  in  argicultural 
occupations  at  an  age  when  some  farmers  are  tired 
otthem.  Tliese  men  had  cultivated  their  minis, 
and  they  looked  ou  farming  pursuits  intelli- 
gently. .  .  /.  I  •  ij 
*'  Every  wise  man  will  lay  up  provision  for  his  old 
gge_not 'alone  in  wealth  which  may  be  all  idle  and 
useless  to  him.  Let  us  lay  up,  not  only  th.at  pre- 
paration for  another  world  which  every  man 
should  make,  but  that  which  grows  out  of  a  culti- 
vated inin<1.  Tnste  outlives  the  intellect.  I  have 
in  my  mind  at  tliis  moment  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  touching  illnstratitms  of  th.at  fact  that 
could  *'ll  be  i.reH.-ntod:  My  own  mother,  when 
her  intellect  was  gone,  aad  her  mind  all  ajar  and 


astray,  preserved  all  the  love  of  nature  which  8h< 
h.ad  acquired  in  the  morning  of  her  existence 
Next  do(vr  to  us  lived  a  young  man,  stricken  dowi 
and  rendered  helpless  by  disease.  Often  have 
looked  out  into  the  adjoining  gardens,  and  seei 
the  old  woman,  my  mother,  in  the  last  stages  of 
life,  making  herself  happy  with  a  taste  that  ha( 
outlived  her  intellect ;  and  also  the  young  man 
stricken  down  in  his  strength,  liappy  and  cheerful 
because  at  the  right  time  he  had  cultivated  hi 
taste,  and  had  the  unfailing  resource  of  agriculture 
occupation." 


MISTAKES   DJ   JUDGING   LAND. 


Gov.  Seymour,  in  his  address  before  the  Vienc 
Agricultural  Society,  related  some  interesting  fac 
in  regard  to  the  mistaken  mode  of  judging  tl 
quality  of  land.    He  said : 

''Some  years  ago,  the  most  intelligent  man,  ' 
some  respects,  that  our  county  ever  produced— tb 
late  Henry  HtjNtington,  of  Rome,  whom  the  old' 
portion  of  you  will  remember  for  his  great  abilr 
and  general  good  sense— was  employed  to  vis 
Western  New  York— the  district  embracing  Roc' 
ester,  Bulialo,  and  Geneva— and  report  wheth 
it  was  worth  while  to  buy  it  at  some  very  low  pric 
50  cents  an  acre,  I  believe.  He  went  over  th 
region  of  country.  He  had  not  the  opportuni 
which  we  have  now,  of  judging  of  the  fertility 
the  soil  from  the  geological  indications  of  the  cou 
try.  He  went  all  over  the  tract  and  returned  ai 
reported  that  the  whole  of  it  was  so  low  an 
swampy  as  to  be  valueless,  and  dissuaded  the  coi 
pany  from  the  purchase.  Yet  we  now  know  tb 
a  more  valuable  and  productive  country  does  c 

exist. 

"  We  ha* men  who  desired  to  become  owners 
lar"-e  landed  possessions,  and  made  the  first  selei 
ion's,  with  all  the  continent  before  them.  Wi 
was  the  choice  these  men  made;  men  ofsagacii 
who  had  been  successful  beyond  measure  in  tin 
business  pursuits  ?  These  men  bought  the  wilds  a 
wilderness  of  John  Brown's  tract,  which  to-day 
as  wild  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  do  r 
mention  this  to  reproach  the  men  of  the  pMSt,  I 
to  instil  a  useful  lesson  for  ourselvs.  These  m 
saw  that  that  region  was  geographically  nearer 
the  markets,  that  it  was  covered  with  vast  tores 
and  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  good  soil. 

"And  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  't 
signs  of  a  good  soil.'  I  have  observed  that  eve 
manlooksfor  the  signs  which  he  has  been  acci 
tomcd  to  in  the  locality  he  came  from.  Tin 
if  a  man  comes  from  a  country  where  pines  gr< 
on  barren  soil,  he  will  conclude  that  the  a- 
is  barren  where  pines  grow.  At  an  early  <3t 
our  farmers  were  prone  to  be  governed 
these  signs  in  coming  to  a  new  country.  1 
men  who  bought  John  Brown's  Tract,  pi 
out  fur  their  lard  sums  of  money— whi 
tlie  accumulated  interest  until  now  would  sw^ 
to  something  fabulous  John  Brown  hi 
self  was  a  very  intelligent  man;  was  the  founc 
of  Brown  University,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Islaii 
and  possessed  the  highest  skill  in  business  matt( 
He  afterwards  sold  this  land  for  a  nominal  f-uir 
two  shillings.  I  believe— per  acre.    On  making  I 
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computation  of  what  it  had.  cost  hira,  he  found  that 
it  amounted,  with  interest,  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  I  cite  this  case  to  show  how  mis- 
taken intelligent  men  have  been  as  to  the  signs  of 
good  land. 

"  If  any  of  yon  have  been  in  the  county  of  Lewis, 
passing  north  from  Utica,  you  will  see  land  which 
is  among  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
anywhere,   dotted   with   farm  houses,    displaying 
every  evidence  of  prosperity   and   luxury  on  the 
part  of  the  owners.     The  Lewis  county  farmers 
have  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  State,  and  al- 
ways carry  off  prizes   at   the   State  agricultural 
fairs.     As  you  travel  along  the  course  of  the  Black 
river,  you  can  stand  on  land  which  for  many  years 
has  sold  at  from  $30  to  $40  and  $50  an  acre,  and 
throw  a  stone  across  the  river  on  to   land  that  is 
never  worth  over  $5  per  acre.     Yet  the  latter  was 
first  settled.    The  first  settlers  chose  the  east  side 
of  the  river  because  it  was  nearest  to  the  market. 
Those  who  settled  on  the  west  side  did  so  because 
they  had  no  option.    The  men  who  bought  land 
on  the  east  side  lost  their  money ;   those  on  the 
other  side  were  able  to  transmit  large  fortunes  to 
their  posterity.     If  these   men  had  known   then 
what  any  man  can  learn  now  by  one  day's  atten- 
tion to  geology,  they  might  have  foreseea   this  re- 
sult exactly.    The  Black  river  runs  for  60  or  70 
miles  along  a  valley  made'  by  the  overlapping  of 
one  stratum  of  rock   over  another.     On   the   one 
side  it  is  an  igneous  rock  which   disintegrates  into 
sand— making  a  poor,  aried   soil.     On   the   other 
side  of  the  Black  river  the  subsoil  is  limestone — 
which   makes  a  warm,  rich,  productive  soil.     That 
general  knowledge  of  geology,  which  all  men  can 
nr.w  acquire   without  burdening  themselves  with 
abtrusfc    learning,   or  diverting    themselves   from 
their  business  pursuits,  would  have  saved  the   one 
class  of  settlers  from  poverty   and  made  them  rich 
men." 


THE   PSOPEE   DEPIH   OF   UNDEELKAINIKG. 


GovERXMEXT  Horses.— A  great  many  of  the 
horses  lately  disposed  of  by  the  Government  as 
"condeiiiu^ed,"  &c.,  were,  and  still  are,  subjects  of 
various  torms  of  skin  disease — mange,  lousiness, 
itc  ,  and  it  is  probable  that  wberi  such  anhnals  are 
introduced  into  decent  "horse  society,"  they  will 
be  the  means  of  spreading  the  itcli.  mange,  lousi- 
ness, &c.  Hence,  I  propose  to  give  the  readers  of 
ibis  work  some  advice  on  the  subject: 

h\  the  first  place,  almost  all  the  akin  diseases 
prevalent  among  army  horses  owe  their  origin  to 
leglec*  and  filth.  Hence  cleanliness— brush  and 
:.urry  comb — are  the  best  means  of  prevention,  and 
ire  also  valuable  as  curative  agents. 

The  best  local  application  for  diseases  of  the 
ibove  character,  is  as  follows ;  Linseed  oil,  tincture 
)f  lobelia,  pyroligneous  acid,  spirits  uf  turpentine. 
;qual  parts.     Mix. 

Apply,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  a  yiortion  of  the 
ibove  mixture  to  all  parts  of  the  I'ody;  and  the 
)atient  should  have  an  occasional  dos.,-  of  snlphnr 
n  a  bran -mash.  Four  drachms  of  sulphur  consti- 
ute  a  dose. 

A  HALF-BLOOD  Aldcmey  heifer  belonging  to  Cyetts 
Csir.nT,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  gave  birtli  to  a 
alf  when  one  year  and  twenty-four  days  old. 
ilother  and  calf  are  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 


Sanfoed  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
who  has  spent  much  time  among  the  best  farmers 
of  England,  alludes  to  a  remark  in   the  Londoa 
Faj-mers'  Magazine  in  regard  to   the  "dogmatism 
of  drainage"  among  some  English   writers  on  thd 
subject,  and  remarks  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  not  strangers  to  this  same  kind  of 
dogmatisra.    It  has  been  asserted  here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  drain  should  always  be  at  least  four 
feet  deep.     "  The  attention  of  these  dogmatists," 
says  Mr.  Howard,  "  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  on  certain  lands  in   this  country,  drains  of 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep  have  doubled  the 
crop   of  wheat,  raising  it  from   fifteen  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  on  the  average,  for  several  years  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  fact  the  question  has  been 
asked  whethef  there   was  any  evidence  that  in 
these  cases  the  benefit  would  have  been  greater 
frim  deeper  drains,  or  whether  the  increased  ben- 
efit trom  four-feet  drains  would  have  compensated 
for    the  increased   expense.     No  responses  were 
made  to  these  questions,  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  go  on  with   their  dictation 
without  even  alluding  to  the  demonstrated  benefits 
of  drains  of  less   depth   than  their  creed   recog- 
nizes. 

"  Occasionally  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  four-feet  drains  are  not  really  any  more 
expensive  than  those  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  be- 
cause, it  was  asserted,  the  spaces  between  the 
drains  could  be  doubled.  The  defenders  of  this 
assumption  were  told  that  experience  had  clearly 
proved  that  in  stifi:"  clay  soils  this  rule  was  falla- 
cious: that  the  deep  drains  would  not  sufficiently 
draw  the  water  through  the  wider  spaces.  This 
fiict  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  by  British 
teachers,  though  some  of  their  American  pupils 
have  not  yet  found  it  out." 

Mr.  Ho^WAiKP  cites  several  instances  to  prove 
that  the  four-foot  rule  is  not  ap[>licable  to  all 
cases. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  about  Boston,  but  in 
this  section  farmers  do  not  need  to  be  cautioned 
against  putting  their  drains  too  deep.  They  nr;e 
much  more  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Wf-havesoen  many  tiles  laid  not  more  than  20 
inches  deep,  and  of  course  ihe  tarmtir  ciitl  not  re- 
ceive half  the  benefit  he  would  if  they  had  been 
2i  to  3  feet  deep. 
.John  Johnston  says: 

"  If  parcticable.  drains  should  go  so  deep  that 
the  water  come?  in  at  the  sid^s,  instead  of  nsiag 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  this  I  have 
found  to  bo  tlie  case  at  from  2i  to  3  feet  deep,  on 
my  farm.  After  going  deep  enough  to  protect  the 
tile— and  2J  feet  is  ample  for  that— I  can  see  no 
reason  for  liettim;  down  eighteen  inches  nUo-  the 
hard-pan  or  stiff  clay,  wherein  there  is  no  water, 
neither  do  I  think  any  man  can  show  a  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing." 

TOP-DRESSING  WHEAT,  &c. 
In  1858  we  visited  the  farm  of  John  Johnston, 
near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hooker,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Johnston  pcrtnted  out 
to  us  the  effect  of  a  dressing  of  salt  on  his  wheat. 
He  had  a  field  of  twenty-five  acree.  On  fourteen 
acres  of  it  he  sowed  on  the  fallow,  just  before  seeding, 
one  barrel  of  salt,  (280  lbs.)  to  the  acre.  The  salt, 
ed  wheat  was  much  the  best;  the  straw  heavier, 
brighter  and  stiffer,  and  the  heads  larger.  It  was 
aho  at  least  Jive  days  earlier,  and  the  midge  had, 
consequenriy,  done  little  or  no  damage;  while  on 
the  adjoining  eleven  acres  the  midge  had  injured 

it  materially. 

Mr.  Johnston  also  pointed  out  strips  of  wheat 
where  the  land  had  been  manured,  and  the  same 
effect  was  also  distinctly  visible. 

A  few  days  since,  Mr.  Hooker  was  in  our  office 
and  remarked  :  "  I  learned  a  good  deal  from  that 
visit  to  John  Johnston,  that  has  been  of  use  to 
me.  I  have  top-dressed  my  wheat  several  times 
since  then,  and  always  with  great  benefit.  I  have 
observed  the  same  thing  among  my  neighbors.' 

»  I  have  a  piece,"  he  continued,  "  part  of  which 
I  top-dressed  last  fall,  with  well-rotted  dung.  The 
wheat  on  this  part  is  at  least  o  icceh  earlier  and 
will  yield  as  much  again  as  the  other  portions  of 
the  field.  It  will  yield  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
while  I  think  the  other  wUl  not  go  over  fifteen 
bushels." 

♦'How  did  you  apply  the  manure  ?''  we  asked. 

"I  spread  it  on  the  fallow  and  harrowed  it  in. 

I  then  sowed  the  seed  and  harrowed  it  again  and 

rolled  it." 

» I  know  another  case  where  the  manure  and 
seed  were  all  plowed  in  together,  and  the  wheat  is 
excellent." 

"  "With  a  gang  plow,  I  suppose  ?  " 
«'  No,  the  farmer  had  no  gang  plow,  or  that  would 
have  done  the  work  more  expeditiously.  The 
piece  was  a  summer  fallow,  broken  up  the  last  of 
June,  and  cross  plowed  very  shallow,  so  as  not  to 
turn  up  the  sod,  in  August.  The  manure  was  then 
spread  on  the  surface  and  seed  and  all  turned  under 
with  the  plow  as  shallow  as  poseible-not  more 
than  two  inches  deep,  or  at  the  most,  three  inches." 


"  The  manure  seems  to  act  as  a  kind  of  mulch. 
The  wheat  gets  a  good  start  and  winters  well. 
The  roots  seem  to  spread  out  more  near  the  surface 
and  it  does  not  send  out  a  ta[)  root.  The  freezing 
and  thawing  does  not  injure  it.  The  whole  mass 
of  roots  heaves  up  and  down  with  the  soil  and  re- 
ceives no  injury.  If  it  had  tap  roots  they  would 
be  broken  off,  and  the  plant  weakened  or  killed." 

"  I  have  always  believed,"  we  remarked,  "  that' 
wheat  would  be  very  grateful  for  a  little  manure. 
But  John  Johnston  does  not  manure  his  wheat  in 
that  way.  He  applies  it  on  the  grass  land  the  fall . 
before  he  breaks  it  up  for  wheat.  At  least,  this» 
I  believe,  is  his  usual  plan.  The  farmers  in  TTheat- 
land  are  adopting  the  sanje  system  wiih  good  re- 
sults." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  continued  Mr.  Hookeb, 
"  I  want  to  tell  y«u.    I  had  a  fine  piece  of  land 
that  I  planted  to  potatoes  and  the  next  spring 
sowed  it  with  oats,  seeding  it  down  with  clover 
and  timothy.     The  next  year  I  mowed  the  clover. 
It  was  a  fair  cVop  —  principally  clover.     It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  could  not  pasture  it,  and  so  let  the 
second  crop  of  clover  rot  on  the  land.     The  next 
year  I  had  an  excellent  crop  of  hay — more  timo-' ; 
thy  than  the  year  before.     The  second  crop  I  let 
grow  and  rot  on  the  land  as  before,  and  the  next 
year  I  had  still  heavier  grass.      I  let  the  second 
crop  rot  on  the  land  as  before,  and  this  season  it  is 
the  heaviest  crop  of  grass  I  ever  had." 
"  Is  it  nearly  all  timothy  ?  " 
"  No,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  clover  in  it.    The 
fact  is,  the  second  crop  produces  a  good  deal  of  seed, 
and  I  suppose  reseeded  the  land.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  had  I  pastured  the  land  in  the  fall  in  the  usual 
way  I  should  not  by  this  time  have  had  more  than 
half  a  tun  of  hay  per  acre,  as  the  land  is  very 
poor." 


The  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  in  a  notice  of 

some  small  prizes  awarded  to  fine  animals,  contrasts 
these  awards  with  the  vastly  greater  prizes  of  com- 
mercial success ;  and  to  show  the  latter,  gives  the 
results  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  make  a  total  of  $125,000  worth  of! 
stock  on  a  farm  of  800  acres. 


Yai.ue  of  the  Hat  Crop.— "We  see  it  stated 
that  two  gentlemen  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  have  takec 
pains  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  hay  crop  in  that 
county,  and  find  that  it  is  worth  tkA  less  that 
six  millions  of  dollars  !  Few  farmers  sufBcientlj 
appreciate  the  hay  crop  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
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POTATOES. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  John  Town- 
let's  pamphlet  on  the  Potato  Disease,  though 
written  fifteen  years  ago,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  at  the  present  time : 

BAISING   POTATOES   FOB   SEED. 

*'  Potatoes  should  be  grown  specially  for  sets,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  most  healthy  and  vig- 
orous plants  which  the  variety  cultivated  is  capable 
of  affording.     A  somewhat  open,  airy  situation 
should  be  selected  for  the  seed-bed.     If  the  land  is 
springy  or  not  well-drained,  adopt  the  lazy-bed 
method  of  planting.     If  the  land  has  been  manured 
for  the  previous  crop,  and  is  in  good  condition, 
plant  without  manure;  but  if  the  land  is  not  in 
good  heart,  then  apply,  broadcast,  in  preference  to 
all  other  manures,   partially   decayed  leaves    or 
where  this  is  not  to  be  had,  use  charcoal  dust,  or 
charred  peat,  or  a  slight  dressing  of  guano ;  'the 
object  being  to  promote  a  steady,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous, but  not  over-luxuriant  growth.    Plant  the 
tubers  whole,  not  less  than  six  inches  deep,  about 
eight  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  let 
the  rows  be  about  two  feet  apart.    The  same  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  is  of  course  not  suitable 
for  all  varieties — this  must  be  regulated  by  the 
planter's  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  varieties 
he  cultivates.     The  point  he  should  aim  at  is,  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  ground  covered  by  foliage 
during  the  bright  days  of  summer,  but  so  that  the 
plants  of  one  row  shall  not  interfere  with  or  shade 
those  of  another.    Plants  grown  for  seed  must 
never  be  suffered  to  blossom.    If  a  plant  produces 
many  blossoms  and  seeds,  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  tubers ;  that  is,  the  sap  which  would  be  ex- 
pended in  support  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  would 
contribute  to  the  growth   of   the   tubers  if  the 
flowers  were  destroyed.     But  this  is  not  my  reason 
for  recommending  this  practice  with  plants  grown 
specially  for  sets.     Many  facts  observed  in  various 
kinds  of  plants,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds  has  a  peculiarly  exhausting  effect 
on  vitality,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  ever  the  experiment  is  tried,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  variety  of  potato  which  bears  seeds  abun- 
dantly, will  maintain  its  health  and  vigor  for  a 
much  longer  period  if  the  blossoms  are  annually 
destroyed,  than  if  it  is  permitted  to  ripen  its  seeds 
each  year." 

PLANTING  THE  MAIN  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

"  The  next  inquiry  is,  when  and  how  the  main 
jrop  should  be  planted — what  soils,  situations  and 
Bodes  of  culture  are  best  calculated  to  mitigate 
;he  effects  of  the  disease?  In  1845  it  was  gener- 
ally observed  that  potatoes  grown  on  peaty  or 
noss  soils  were  much  less  injured  than  in  any  other 
cind  of  land.  In  the  last  season  the  difference 
nay  not  have  been  so  decided,  still  the  reports 
generally  are  much  in  favor  of  peaty  soils,  and 
sonsidering  the  high  price  of  comparatively  good 
)Otatoes,  the  occupiers  of  such  lands  will  probably 
►e  induced  to  plant  them  extensively.  Clays  and 
leavy  wet  loams  are  known  to  be  least  favorable 
0  the  growth  of  the  potato,  and  in  these  soils  the 
iisease  appears  to  have  been  most  virulent.  But 
he  evidence  respecting  all  soils  is  very  contradic- 


tory, and  the  difference  in  the  results  observed  was 
probably  owing,  in  many  instances,  to  a  difference 
m  situation,  &c.,  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  prop- 
erty  of  the  soil.  ^    ^ 

"  That  a  given  variety  of  the  potato  may  suffer 
more  trom  the  blight  in  one  situation  than  in 
another,  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  facts  previously  stated  in  proof  of  the  condi- 
tions which  favor  the  growth  and  increase  of  para- 
sitic fungi.  Many  have  observed  that  the  disease 
was  first  developed,  or  has  been  most  destructive, 
when  the  potatoes  were  growing  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  which  predisposed  wheat 
plants  to  an  attack  of  mildew. 

"Thus  we  read,  'the  disease  has  been  worst  on 
damp,   low-laying  soils,   although    well    drained, 
where  the  air  could  not  circulate  freely,  by  the 
place  being  surrounded  by  trees  or  high  hedges ' 
'I  have  uniformly  found  that  where  the  circulation 
of  air  IS  least,  there  the  disease  has  been  most  se- 
verely  felt.'     'Most  farmers  agree  that  the  disease 
was  most  powerful  in  wet  and  confined  situations. 
Facts,  however,  incline  me  to  attribute  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  such  situations  to  their  con- 
fined, rather  than  to  their  wet,  character.'     Then 
again  respecting  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  ma- 
nure:   'The  disease  has  appeared  most  where  the 
land  was  naturally  rich,  or  highly  manured,  and  in 
low  situations.'     '  The  disease  was  most  obvious  at 
first  on  the  sites  of  dunghills.'     'Those  portions 
of  the  field  on  which  the  dung-heaps  had  been  laid 
were   very  much   affected.'    It  is  indeed  a  very 
general  observation,  that  those  crops  which  had  an 
over-luxuriant  growth  of  stems— the  result  chiefly 
of  high  manuring— were  most  diseased.     Next  to 
peaty  soils,  light  loams  in  rather  elevated  or  open 
situations,  should  therefore  be  selected  for  the  po- 
tato crop,  and  much  less  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  manure  should  be  applied— if  it  would  not  be 
much  more  advisable  to  manure  the  previous  crop 
instead,  where  practicable.     It  is  probable  that  the 
disease  may  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
nature  of   the  manure.     Gross  animal  manures, 
when  applied  in  a  considerable  quantity,  are  well 
known  to  produce  in  plants  a  tendency  to  decay. 
On  the  other  hand,  partially  decayed  leaves,  or 
cliarred  vegetable  matter,  are  highly  favorable  to 
healthy   vegetation.      Thus,    on    recently   cleared 
woodlands,  or  on  newly-broken  up  grass  land,  po- 
tato crops   are  generally  abundant  an«  of  good 
quality.     Since  the  publication,  in  Lielig^s  Agti- 
cuUiiral  Chemistry,  of  Lucas's  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  plants  in  charcoal,  it  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country,  and  with  considerable 
benefit  in  the  culture  of  green-house  plants.     The 
interesting  tribe  of   Orchids  flourish   on  charred 
blocks  of  wood ;  and  Mr.  Ritees,  in  his  experience 
of  the  pot-culture  of  the  rose,  finds  that  charred 
grassy  tuft  adds  greatly  to  the  health   and  free 
flowering  of  his  plants.     Wherever  such  materials 
as  these  can  be  abundantly  and  cheaply  obtained, 
there  is  little  doubt  they  would  contribute  to  the 
healtli  of  the  potato,  and  thereby  tend  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  the  disease. 

"We  may,  also,  by  other  means  contribute  to 
the  health  of  the  plants,  and  promote  a  freer  circu- 
lation of  air  among  them.  I  observed  in  the  last 
season  that,  in  very  many  instances,  potatoes  were 
grown  in  rows  much  too  near  each  other.    The 
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season  was  peculiar.  During  the  drought  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  the  growth  of  the  plants 
was' slow,  and  much  of  the  ground  remained  un- 
covered with  foliage,  and,  therefore,  exposed  to 
the  sun  A  great  amount  of  heat  necessarily  ac- 
cumulated in  the  soil.  When  rain  fell,  the  tem- 
perature continued  high;  and  the  combined  \n 
flueuce  of  the  warmth  and  moisture  ot  the  soil  and 
air  had  a  forcing  eifect  on  the  potato  plant,  and 
caused  the  haulm  to  grow  with  excessive  luxuri- 
ance, so  that  the  foliage  of  the  plants  of  one  row 
Boon  interfered  with  that  of  another.  Whenever 
this  happen^  the  plants,  instead  of  qmetly  attend- 
ing to  the  formation  of  tubers,  become  engaged  in 
&  struggle  with  each  other,  fighting,  as  it  were,  for 
the  precious  light.  The  Invariable  result  is  that 
all  are  more  or  less  injured;  the  stems  are  drawn 
DP  the  sap  has  further  to  travel  in  its  ascent  and 
descent;  many  of  the  lower  leaves  become  shaded 
and  therefore  useless;  the  stems  are  also  more 
brittle  and  liable  to  be  laid,  and  the  produce  ot 
plants  so  situated,  whether  they  be  potatoes  or 
forest  trees,  will  invariably  be  found  dehcient,  as 
•  compared  with  crops  grown  at  a  proper  distance 

*^^' This  induced  me  to  suggest  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  last  autumn,  whether  there  might  not  be 
some  advantage  gained  by  intermixing  potatoes 
with  other  crops,  instead  of  planting  them  m  helds 
or  i.lots  by  themselves  as  heretofore.     In  a  cottage 
carden     for  instance,   carrots,    turnips,   parsnej-s, 
kttuce  onions,  &c.,  might  be  grown  in  alternate 
rows  with  potatoes :  my  object  being  to  have  ati 
intermediate  row  of  some  plant  having  a  difterent 
habit  of  growth.     The  haulm  of  the  potato  would 
then  be  shorter  and  firmer,  and  the  whole  ot  the 
foliage  could  be  exposed  to  the  light  so  that  no  sap 
would  be  expended  in  useless  machinery,  but  all 
would  be  reproductive;  and  if,  in  addition  the  po- 
tatoes are  planted  early  in  March,  so  that  they  mav 
oommence  their  growth  with  the  first  impulse  of 
sorine,  they  willobviously  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  most  of  the  time  they  are  suffered  to  grow, 
and  owing  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  the 
Plants  and  to  the  better  health  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  possess,  they  will,  probably,  offer  greater 
wsistance  to  the  parasite  than  if  grown  in   the 
Bsual  way.     'A  vigorous  but  not  over-luxuriant 
plant,  and  a  stirring  atmosphere,   being,    as  Ur 
liNDLET^ruly  observes,  'the  greatest  enemies  to 

""'Slad  of  this  practice,  some  will  be  inclined 
to  plant  their  potatoes  wider  apart  than  usual 
The  same  object  would  certainly  be  attainej^;  b„ 
in  most  cases,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  I  th  nk  t 
would  be  at  a  needless  expense  of  land  and,  there- 
fore less  profitable.  Besides,  by  adopting  us 
mixed  mode  of  culture,  the  weeds  of  the  blighted 
notato  fields  of  last  sea-son  seem  to  assnre  us  of 
E  consolation,  that  if  the  potatoes  are  again 
Sighted,  the  crops  grown  alternately  w'  h  the^ 
wifl  be  benefited  by  their  destruction.  T'ley  will 
obviously  have  a  more  extensive  pasture  for  their 
m  ts  and  a  greater  share  of  light  for  the.r  leaves; 
I^d  If  the  decaying  steins  and  leaves  of  the  potato 
San  3  are  not  immediately  removed  as  was  gen- 
rallv  Z  case  la.t  se.vson,  they  will  furnish  an 
*xtrl  supply  of  manure  to  the  remaining  crops, 
S  Velitra  growth  of  these  would,  to  some  ex- 


tent,  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  the  potatoes." 

RAISING   NEW   VARIETIES. 

"These,  however,  are  merely  expedients  to  be 
resorted  to  witli  a.  view  to  bolster  up  for  a  few 
years  the  present  degenerate  varieties;  and  now  I 
propose  to  consider  how  we  should  proceed  m 
raisini:  a  succession  of  progressively  hardier  varie- 
ties from  seeds,  v.-ith  a  view  to  regenerate  the  po- 
tato in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  effectual 

manner.  .      ,•  i_ 

"  Those  who  are  desirous  to  assist  in  this  work, 
but  who  have  riot  now. set  any  plants  apart  with  a 
view  to  grow  them  especially  ft>r  seeds,  may  select 
a  few  growing  at  the  south  end  of  the  rows  of 
their  ordinary  crops.  Secure  the.se  plants  to  stakes, 
and  compel  them  to  blossom  freely,  and  perfect 
the  seeds  by  the  means  hereafter  mentioned. 

"  Whenever  potato  seed  is  required,  plants  should 
invariablv  be  grown  especially  for  that  purpose.  I 
should,  in  the  first  pla 'C,  obtain  a  few  middle-sized 
tubers,'  sav  about  four,  of  the  most  healthy  and 
hardy  varieties  for  the  seed-bearing  plants;  and, 
as  the  autumn  months  are  generally  more  fevora- 
ble  to  the  attack  of  parasitic  fungi  tlian  midsum- 
mer, early  and  second  early  varieties  should  be 
l)re^rred;  because,  unless  we  had  a  late  variety, 
which  had  been  proved  to  be  able  t<i  resist  the 
disease,  the  chances  would  be  greater  of  the  plants 
being  destroyed  before  they  had  perfected  their 
seeds  than  if  early  or  second  early  varieties  only 
were'used.  The  plants  must  be  grown  from  the 
first  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  situation  sheltered 
from  strong  winds,  yet  not  confined  or  damp,  boi 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun.  Enrich  the  soil  with 
decayed  leaves,  or  chopped  grassy  turf;  on  no  con- 
sideration whatever  apply  liquid  manure,  or  a 
heavy  dressing  of  animal  manure. 

"In  favorable  seasons  most  late  varieties  will 
produce  a  crop  ot  berries  as  well  as  tubers.  Inter- 
mediate varieties  generally  blossom,  and  sometimes 
bear  a  few  berries";  but  the  earliest  sort.*,  owing  to 
the  early  formntion  of  tubers,  seldom  blossom,  and 
very  rarely  ripen  seeds.  These  will  obviously  re- 
quire different  treatment.  In  order  to  obtain  seeds 
from  the  early  varieties,  we  must  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Knight,  who  found  that  if  the  plants 
are  prevented  from  forming  tubers  an  abundance 
of  blossoms  and  seeds  will  be  the  result. 

"  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation,  and  ma- 
nured the  soil  according  to  the  foregoing  directions, 
fix  strong  stakes  in  the  ground  about  three  feel 
apart,  where  each  plant  is  to  grow,  then  place  i 
tuber  on  the  surface  of  the  newly-dug  soil,  and  ir 
contact  with  the  south  side  of  a  stake,  and  oovei 
the  tuber  by  a  mound  of  earth  about  hve  inchei 
deep.  Suffer  only  one  stem  to  grow,  and  as  it  ad- 
vances in  growth  "tie  it  to  the  stake  to  av..id  acci- 
dents from  the  wind,  &c.  When  the  plant  is  abou 
five  inches  high,  wash  away  the  mound  of  soil  b] 
a  .strong  current  of  water,  till  the  base  of  the  sterr 
is  visible.  The  fibrous  roots  by  which  tlie  plant  ii 
nourished  M-ill  have  made  their  way  into  the  en 
riched  soil  below  the  tuber;  these  must  be  dis 
tnrbcd  as  little  as  possible.  They  may  be  readih 
distinguished  from  tlio  runners  which  generat- 
tubers,  every  one  of  which  must  be  destroyed 
The  pinnt  will  shortly  make  an  effort  to  prodnc 
other  runners,  which  must  again  be  nipped  off_  a 
soon  aa  they  are  perceived ;  and  the  plant  beini 
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thus  foiled  in  its  endeavors,  to  propagate  itself  in 
this  manner,  will  ultimately  direct  its  energies  to 
the  production  of  blossoms  and  seeds. 

"I  consider  it  advisable  to  fertilize  the  flov^ers 
of  one  variety  with  the  pollen  of  another.  Some 
facts  seem  to  indicate  that  a  result  of  tliis  practice 
is  a  more  vigorous  seedling  than  could  have  been 
obtained  from  either  of  the  parent  plants  without 
the  crossing.  Some  who  may  be  desirous  of  try- 
ing this  method,  may  not  know  much  about  the 
sexual  organs  of  plants.  To  such  the  following  in- 
structions may  be  of  use : 

"Take  a  full-blown  potato  flower;  in  the  inside 
of  it  you  will  find  six  small  upright  bodies,  five  of 
•which  are  alike;  these  are  the  stamens,  or  male 
organs,  which  produce  the  yellow  fertilizing  dust 
cailed  'pf'l'^^"-  ^"  ^''®  center  of  the  flower,  and 
surrounded  by  the  fijfe  stamens,  is  the  pistil  or 
female  organ;  this  may  be  known  by  its  light 
green  color,  and  by  its  diifering  in  shape  from  the 
stamens,  or,  by  carefully  tearing  away  the  corolla 
or  flower  leaf,  and  the  stamens,  the  pistil  may  be 
still  further  distinguished  by  its  being  seated  upon 
the  miniature  berry  containing  the  embryo  seeds. 

"To  cross  fertilize  it  is  of  course  requisite  tliat 
the  parent  plants  should  be  in  blossom  at  the  same 
time.  A  flower  intended  for  the  female  parent, 
should  aot  be  suffered  to  perfect  its  pollen  ;  to  pre- 
yeut  this,  it  must  be  carefully  opened  just  before  it 
naturally  expands,  and  the  five  stamens  must  be 
removed  by  a  pair  of  small-pointed  scissors,  taking 
great  care  to  leave  the  pistil  uninjured.  When  the 
flower  has  expanded,  gather  perfect  flowers  of  the 
variety  intended  for  the  male  parent,  and  dust  the 
pollen  onto  the  pistil  of  the  flower  you  have  pre- 
viously deprived  of  stamens,  or  shake  the  pollen 
onto  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  and  so  scatter  it 
onto  the  summit  of  the  pistil.  The  best  time  for 
this  operation  is  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  sunny  day, 
and  to  avoid  failure  it  should  be  repeated  every 
favorable  day  till  the  flowers  begin  to  fade;  the 
petals  of  flowers  having  been  observed  to  shrivel 
and  fall,  soon  after  the  seeds  were  fertilized,  and  to 
retain  their  petals  for  days  longer  if  this  had  not 
taken  place. 

''  When  about  four  berries  are  set  on  each  plantf 
nip  off  the  remainder  of  the  flowers.  At  this  stage 
of  growth  the  plant  will  haveoompleted  its  feeding 
organs,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  will  probably 
be  elaborated  than  is  required  for  the  support  of 
the  seeds;  consequently,  one  or  two  tubers  may 
now  be  suffered  to  grow,  or  the  plant  will  form 
thera  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  higher  up  the  stem. 
If  the  parasite  should  appear  on  the  leaves  of  the 
seed-bearing  plants,  as  soon  as  the  spots  are  per- 
ceived dust  them  with  the  flowers  of  sulphur  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  when  moist.  This 
may  possible  destroy  the  fungus,  or  otherwise  stop 
its  progress. 

"  A  Silesian  agriculturist,  who  has  succeeded  in 
regenerating  the  potato  by  means  of  seedlings, 
takes  the  seeds  from  the  berries  in  autumn.  Zan- 
DEK,  who  has  been  equally  successful,  objects  to 
this  practice,  and  advises  that  the  seeds  should  be 
preserved  in  the  berries  in  a  dry  place  secure  from 
frost,  till  the  beginning  of  February.  It  may  he 
well  to  ascertaitn  for  the  sake  of  future  guidance, 
whether  these  different  modes  of  preserving  the 
seed  exercise  any  influence  on  ihe  vigor  of  the 


young  jilants.     Zander's  plan  may  prove  the  best, 
especially  if  the  seeds  were  not  thoroughly  ripe 
when  the  berries  were  gathered.     When  the  seeds 
are  to  be  extracted,  crush  the  berries  with  the 
hand,  and  put  them  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel ;  place 
them  in  a  cellar,  or  some  other  shady  place,  for  six 
or  eight  days;    as  soon  as  a  slight  fermentatiou'ts.^ 
is  observed,  wash  the  pulp  in  luke-warm  water;  i^; 
pick  out  the  seeds,  and  wash  them  gently  in  one     •" 
or  two  other  waters,  till  they  are  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  pulp;  then  scatter  them  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  dry ;  when  dry,  place  them  loosely  in 
small  canvas-bags ;    suspend  the  bags  in  a  bed- 
room, or  some  equally  temperately-dry  place,  until 
the  time  of  sowing. 

"About  the  last  week  of  April  prepare  a  pieoe 
of  free  soil  for  the  seed-bed ;  the  ])revious  year's 
onion-bed,  or  some  plot  equally  well  manured,  and 
which  has  grown  a  crop  equally  ditferent  from  the 
potato  the  preceding  year,  should  be  preferred. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  shallow,  in  rows  six 
inches  apart;  when  the  plants  are  four  or  five 
inches  high,  prepare  the  ground  into  which  they 
are  to  be  transplanted ;  apply  a  moderate  dressing 
of  guano,  or  charred  vegetable  matter,  broadcast. 
If  the  ground  is  hoed  into  ridges,  that  is,  if  it  is 
formed  into  a  wavelike  surface  (as  is  sometimes 
done  for  cabbages,)  and  the  seedlings  are  planted  in 
the  hollows,  they  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
protected  from  the  wind;  they  might  be  watered 
with  greater  facility  if  the  weather  should  prove 
dry,  soon  after  planting,  and  roots  would  ultimately 
be  deeper  in  the  soil  than  if  planted  on  the  level 
surface;  these  advantages  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  trouble.  Remove  the  plants 
carefully,  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and 
select  a  dull  moist  day  for  transplanting.  Let  the 
rows  be  not  less  than  twenty  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  eight  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 
To  save  after  trouble,  reject  all  plants  which  exhibit 
marked  symptoms  of  constitutional  weakness,  and 
all  which  have  soft  prostrate  stems.  Carefully  ob- 
serve the  remaining  plants  throughout  their  growth, 
in  order  that  the  healthiest  and  the  best  may  be  se- 
lected to  be  the  parents  of  the  seed-bearing  plants 
in  the  following  year.  Those  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  hardiness,  which  suffer  the  least  from  ad- 
verse weather,  &c.,  must  be  marked  by  labels ;  and 
if,  in  addition  to  this  indispensable  property,  any 
possess  other  good  points,  such  as  dwarf,  stout, 
rigid  stems,  good-shaped  tubers,  and  ripen  some- 
what early,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  them. 
The  Silesian  agriculturist  says :  '  A  condition,  sirie 
qtM  non,  is,  that  the  tubers  of  the  seedling  plants 
be  carefully  preserved  during  the  winter  from  be- 
coming heated  and  sprouted  before  they  are 
planted.''  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
tubers  undug  until  the  time  of  planting,  and  as 
they  will  probably  be  formed  nearer  the  surface  of 
the  soil  than  the  tubers  of  plants  grown  from  sets, 
a  covering  of  two  or  three  inches  thick  of  brack- 
ens, heath,  furze,  straw,  or  some  such  material, 
may  be  needed  to  preserve  them  from  frost. 

"  When  the  time  for  planting  has  again  arrived, 
and  the  ground  been  prepared^  and  the  stakes  fixed 
where  the  seed-bearing  plants  are  to  grow,  dig  up 
the  tubers  of  one  of  the  marked  seedlings,  select 
two  or  three  of  the  largest  and  plant  them  at  once ; 
then  raise  the  tubers  of  another  of  the  chosen 
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plants,  select  and  plant  as  before,  and  so  proceed 
till  the  allotted  space  is  occupied.  Manage  these 
seed-bearing  plants  in  all  respects  the  same  as  tliose 
of  the  preceding  year.  Preserve  and  sow  the 
seeds,  and  attend  to  the  young  plants  as  befoi-e. 
Mark,  again,  the  most  perfect  and  healthy,  whose 
|^.^:i,ubers  are  to  turnish  the  seed-bearing  plants  of  the 
^a  "following  year;  and  when,  by  persevering  in  this 
•"  process,  the  main  object  is  attained — hardiness  of 
constitution  and  freedom  from  disease — we  may 
then  more  especially  endeavor  to  obtain  varieties 
uniting  excellence  of  quality,  and  other  desirable 
properties,  with  robust  health.  A  careful  and  prac- 
ticed experimenter  will  indeed  have  an  eye  to  this 
from  the  beginning.  He  will,  at  the  outset,  con- 
sider the  various  points  which  constitute  perfection 
in  the  potato,  and  to  this  ideal  standard  he  will 
constantly  aim.  He  will  observe  the  habits  of  his 
select  plants,  what  is  the  length  and  strength  of 
their  stems,  whether  the  foliage  is  ample  or  scanty, 
if  the  leaves  are  smooth  and  polished,  or  wrinkled 
and  ragged,  what  is  the  period  of  ripening,  and 
what  the  quantity,  quality  and  shape  of  the  tubers. 
He  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  aim  each  year  with 
Bome  degree  of  certainty  at  perfection,  by  crossing 
his  plants,  with  a  view  that  the  defects  of  one  pa- 
rent shall  counteract  the  defects  of  the  other;  I 
mean,  he  will  let  one  be  too  full  where  the  other  is 
deficient,  so  that  if  he  could  take  from  some  of  tlie 
points  of  one  parent,  and  add  this  to  the  same 
points  of  the  other  parent,  a  more  perfect  plant 
would  be  obtained  than  either. 

"Some  seedlings  maybe  raised  in  the  first  or 
second  year  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of 
health,  and  yielding  tubers  of  good  quality.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  try  such  a  second 
year,  with  a  view  to  supersede  some  of  the  more 
worthless  of  the  vari6ties  now  in  use,  but  to  be 
grown  only  until  more  perfect  and  hardy  varieties 
can  be  obtained. 

*' These  seem  to  me  the  most  likely  means  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  potato  to  a  healthy 
condition. 

"If  any  who  desire  to  raise  plants  from  seeds 
consider  the  above  too'  troublesome  a  process,  or 
have  doubts  of  succeeding  in  cross-breeding,  &c., 
let  them  plant  a  few  tubers  of  a  second  early  va- 
riety, deprive  the  plants  at  an  early  st.ige  of 
growth  of  some  of  their  tubers,  taking  special  care 
to  limit  the  number  of  berries  to  three  or  four  on 
each  plant. 

"It  is  generally  known  that  seeds  of  the 
apple,  gooseberry,  potato,  &c.,  afford  plants  differ- 
ing widely  from  their  parents  aud  from  each  other; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  owing  to  a  pro- 
pensity of  these  plants,  (which  have  been  much 
altered  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  species.) 
to  sport  into  varieties,'  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
action  of  adventitious  pollen  conveyed  by  the  wind 
or  insects.  Baron  HBPBrRN,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  '  he  had 
repeatedly  renewed  the  seed  of  a  favorite  kidney 
potato  from  the  apple,  and  as  no  other  potatoes  in 
flower  were  growing  near  them,  the  return  was 
pure.  One  year,  however,  he  planted  them  in  a 
field  with  other  varieties,  to  try  that  mode  of  reno- 
vation, and  the  crop  was  mostly  hybribs.'  I  have 
met  with  two  or  three  observations  to  the  s;ime 
effect.    It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  should  be 


sntisfactorily  determined  by  experiment,  because  if 
the  observation  is  really  well  founded,  then  when 
once  we  have  obtained  a  variety  posne^sing  a  com- 
bination of  good  properties,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  by  adopting  certain  precautions,  to  con- 
tinue it  to  an  indefinite  period,  by  occasionally 
renewing  it  from  seed.  We  may  also  then  antici- 
pate, with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  what 
will  be  the  character  of  our  seedlings  in  cross- 
breeding. 

"  They  who  possess  a  cool  green-house,  and  who 
know  how  to  manage  plants  under  glats  so  as  to 
cause  healthy  and  vigorous,  yet  short-jointed  stems, 
would  probably  find  some  advantage  by  forwarding 
their  plants  in  pots,  to  be  afterwards  plunged  in  the 
open  border,  when  danger  from  frost  had  passed. 
By  this  means  seeds  of  early  varieties  might  be 
ripened  during  the  generally  dry  and  sunny  weather 
of  June ;  they  would  also  blossom  before  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  the  garden,  consequently  it  would  be 
the  experimenter's  own  fault  if  any  adventitious 
pollen  interferred  with  his  experiments.  If,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  green-house  is  suffered 
to  become  so  high  as  to  force  the  plants,  this  prac- 
tice can  not  be  recommended,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  seeds  be  ripened  in  artificial  heat. 

"Sir  Joseph  Paxton  says:  'Seeds  ripened  or 
germinated  in  heat  will  never  produce  such  hardy 
plants  as  those  matured  and  vegetated  in  the  open 
air.  This  has  been  abundantly  corroborated  in 
practice,  and  proofs  of  its  accuracy  are  constantly 
transpiring.' " 

CUTTING   OFF   THB   FL0WKE3   OF   POTATOES. 

"  Mr.  Knight  advised  that  the  flowers  of  potato 
plants  should  be  plucked  off,  and  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  obtain  varieties  which,  owing  to  some 
malformation  of  the  floral  organs,  or  peculiarity  of 
habit,  did  not  naturally  blossom;  because  the  pro- 
duction of  blossoms  and  seeds  must  tend  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  tubers,  or  they  must  be  formed  by 
an  increased  expenditute  of  the  riches  of  the  soil. 

"If  a  Dutch  florist  wishes  to  propagate  a 
hyacinth,  he  adopts  means  to  prevent  its  flower- 
ing, and  a  progeny  of  young  bulbs  is  the  conse- 
ouence.  If  a  tulip-grower  has  a  bulb  which  grows 
lf)0  strong,  producing  seven  or  eight  petals  instead 
of  six,  in  order  to  tame  it  he  allows  it  to  ripen  its 
seeds.  An  onion  forms  its  bulb  one  year,  blossoms 
and  seeds  the  next,  and  so  dies;  but  persist  in  not 
snfToring  the  i>lant  to  blossom,  and  the  formation 
of  other  bulbs  will  be  the  result.  Th#  snp  which 
these  i)lants  would  have  naturally  employed  in  the 
formation  of  seeds,  is  thus  made  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  bulbs.  By  depriving  the  [)otato 
j)Iant  of  its  tubers  we  cause  it  to  blossom  and  seed 
abundantly;  obviously  the  same  sap  gives  exist- 
ence alike  to  tubers  and  seeds ;  therefore,  by  pre- 
vetiting  tlie  growth  of  flowers  and  seeds,  we  must 
add  to  the  growth  of  tubers. 

"Many  experiments  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any 
and  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  plucking  off 
the  blossoms  of  the  potato  plants,  and  very  dif- 
ferent results  have  been  arrived  at — some  main- 
taining that  they  have  proved  experimentally  that 
it  is  highly  beneficial  to  remove  the  flowers ;  others 
with  equal  confidence  refer  to  their  experiment^*, 
and  contend  that  po  advantage  whatever  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  practice.    Both  may  be  perfectl7 
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right  as  to  the  result  of  their  experiments.  The 
difference  of  o[)inion,  I  conceive,  arises  from  not 
taking  into  account  the  influence  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  interfere  with  or  vary  the 
results.  The  benefit  or  otherwise  of  plucking  off 
the  flowers,  will  depend  partly  upon  the  habits  of 
the  variety  of  potato,  partly  upon  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  season. 
The  greater  the  number  of  berries  which  a  variety 
naturally  produces,  the  greater  will  be  the  gain  of 
removing  the  flower-buds.  Second  early  varieties 
seldom  produce  many  seeds,  consequently  little  or 
no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  removing  the 
flowers  of  tiiese,  as  compared  with  late  varieties, 
which  generally  bear  seeds  abundantly.  The 
quantity  of  berries  produced  by  a  given  late  variety 
will  also  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The 
better  and  more  suitable  the  soil  may  be,  the 
greater  will  be  the  health  and  productiveness  of 
a  plant.  The  productive  powers  of  a  plant  also 
depend  on  the  nature  of. the  season.  If  the  weather 
of  June  and  July  should  be  warm  and  bright,  with 
frequent  showers,  we  may  observe  that  even  inter- 
mediate varieties  are  enabled  to  elaborate  a  quantity 
of  sap  equal  to  the  wants  of  tubers  and  seeds,  and 
in  such  a  season  the  crop  of  berries  of  a  late  va- 
riety would  be  most  abundant.  The  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  plucking  off 
the  blossoms,  will  therefore  obviously  be  from  a 
late  variety,  growing  in  a  soil  and  season  favorable 
to  the  potato, 

"  Much  also  depends  on  tlie  degree  of  care  ob- 
served in  nipping  off  the  blossoms.  The  plants  are 
nearly  full  grown  when  they  flower,  and  if  many 
stems  are  broken  or  laid  by  the  children  employed, 
this  must  tend  to  neutralize  the  benefit  of  destroy- 
ing the  flowers. 

"In  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions  it  is 
said  that  the  difterence  in  favor  of  plucking  off  the 
blossoms  as  soon  as  they  appear,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  rem.iin,  was  nearly  one- sixth  of  the 
crop.  This  maybe  considered  an  extreme  case; 
but  from  a  late  variety  favorably  situated,  we  may 
safely  calculate  on  a  gain  of  tubers  of  not  less  than 
one  tun  per  acre." 

RAISING   EARLY   POTATOES. 

"Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether 
potatoes  intended  for  sets  should  be  partially  or 
thoroughly  ripened.  One  of  Dr.  Lindley's  condi- 
tions for  renovating  the  health  of  tlie  potato  crop, 
is,  that  the  seed-tubers  shall  be  'thoroughly  ripen- 
ed— thoroughly  organized.'  The  chief  objection 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  practice  of  using 
immature  sets,  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  it 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  cause  the  plants  to  be- 
come unhealthy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear 
that  under-ripened  sets  have  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial in  mitigating  the  curl  and  dry-rot  disease.  I 
believe  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  invariably 
produce  more  vigorous  and  productive  plants  than 
perfectly  ripe  tubers  of  the  same  variety.  I  was 
first  taught  this  lesson  by  some  villagers  who  were 
noted  for  tlie  earliness  of  their  potatoes.  For  two 
or  three  successive  seasons  I  obtained  my  seed- 
stock  from  them,  and  was  always  assured  it  was  of 
the  same  early  variety  they  grew  themselves.  But 
I  could  not  produce  my  crops  so  early  as  the  vil- 
lagers by  at  least  a  fortnight ;  and  being  unable  to 
.  account  for  this  difference,  I  reso.ved  to  buy  the 


first  potatoes  they  brought  to  market  having  the 
appearance  of  being  nearly  ripe.  I  did  so,  and  the 
tubers  were  so  immature  that  they  shrivelled 
almost  like  prunes  before  the  time  of  planting; 
but  I  found  I  was  now  enabled  to  grow  them  not 
only  nearly  as  early  as  the  villagers,  but  larger 
also;  and  the  increased  size  of  the  tubers  was 
doubtless  a  consequence  of  the  greater  vigor  of  the 
plants  afforded  by  these  under-ripe  sets. 

"Mr.  Knight  planted  an  early  variety  in  July; 
the  tubers  produced  were  soft  and  watery  and  unfit 
for  food,  but,  as  he  anticipated;  tbey  afforded  the 
best  plants ;  '  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
ditierent  variety,  and  afforded  a  more  abundant 
crop,  and  larger  tubers  than  he  had  ever  obtained 
from  the  same  variety.'  But  the  crop  was  not 
quite  so  early.  Mr.  Knight  attributed  'this  varia- 
tion in  the  periods  of  maturity  of  the  crops  solely 
to  the  different  degrees  of  luxuriance  in  the  plants, 
and  to  the  increased  size  of  the  tubers  in  the  one.' 
But  I  suspect  the  difference  was  not  solely  owing 
to  these  causes. 

"  We  see  in  a  backward  spring  how  impatient 
vegetation  seems  to  be  at  the  restraint  which  ia 
imposed  upon  it,  and  with  what  rapidity  and 
energy  plants  grow  in  such  a  season  when  the 
weather  becomes  favorable.  A  peach  tree  which 
Mr.  Knight  had  grown  under  glass,  he  afterwards 
planted  out  by  the  side  of  a  tree  of  the  same  va- 
riety which  had  always  been  grown  in  the  open 
air ;  and  Mr.  Knight  observed  that  the  former  un- 
folded its  blossoms  nine  days  earlier,  and  ripened 
its  fruit  three  weeks  earlier,  than  the  latter.  The 
forced  plant  commenced  and  finished  its  annual 
growth  much  earlier  in  the  preceding  year,  than 
the  plant  which  had  been  constantly  grown  in  the 
open  air.  Its  season  of  rest,  therefore,  sooner  ex- 
pired ;  it  became  sooner  excitable  in  springy  and 
thus  with  the  same  stimulus  of  heat  and  light,  it 
was  enabled  to  make  greater  progress  and  mature 
its  fruit  in  less  time.  And  so  it  is  with  potatoes. 
The  villagers,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  grew  two 
crops  in  the  same  year;  the  seed-tubers  they  sold 
were  from  the  second  crop,  but  the  sets  they 
planted  were  from  the  first  crop;  and  this  accounts 
for  he  difference  in  the  period  of  ripening.  The 
earlier  the  tubers  are  ripened,  the  sooner  will  the 
produce  of  those  tubers  come  to  maturity  in  the 
following  year." 


Knows,  to  the  Extent  op  his  Nosb.  — "Any- 
thing that  the  horse  can  touch  with  his  nose  with- 
out being  harmed,  he  does  not  fear.  Therefore  the 
hand,  the  halter,  girth,  blanket,  saddle,  harness, 
umbrella,  buffalo  robe,  or  whatever  is  brought  in. 
proximity  to  him,  should  first  be  introduced  to  and 
touched  by  that  sensitive  organ.  A  knowledge  of 
these  important  facts,  as  we  learned  by  attending 
a  course  of  his  lectures,  is  the  main  secret  of  Rab- 
ey's  success  in  his  horse-taming.  His  strap  method 
of  throwing  horses  is  useless,  except  in  cases  of 
aggravated  ill-temper — and  such  cases  are  usually 
the  result  of  mismanagement. 


Cotton  in  California. — The  California  Far- 
mer states  that  Geo.  Howell,  of  Grand  Island,  "has 
planted  the  present  season  about  Ibrty  acres  of 
cotton." 
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POINTS  OP  CATTLE. 


POINTS  OF  FAT  CATTLE. 


TThatevek  theoretical  objections  may  be  raised 
against  over-fed  cattle,  aud  great  as  may  be  the 
attempts  to  disparage  the  mountains  of  fat — as 
highly-fed  cattle  are  sometimes  designated— there 
is  no"^  doubt  of  the  practical  fact,  that  the  best 
butcher  can  not  sell  anything  but  the  best  fatted 
beef:  and  of  whatever  age,  size  or  shape  a  half- 
fatted  ox  may  be,  he  is  never  selected  by  judges  as 
fit  for  human  food.  Hence,  a  well-fatted'  animal 
always  commands  a  better  price  per  pound  than 
one  imperfectly  fed,  and  the  parte  selected  as  the 
priraest  beef  are  precisely  the  parts  which  contain 
the  largest  deposits  of  fat.  The  rump,  the  crop 
and  the  sirloin,  the  very  favorite  cuts — which 
always  command  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  ox — are  just 
those  parts  on  which  ttie  largest  quantities  of  fat 
are  found ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  taste  and  fashion 
of  the  age  being  against  the  excessive  fattening  of 
animals,  the  fact  is,  practically,  exactly  the  reverse. 
■Where  there  is  the  most  fat,  there  is  the. best  lean ; 
where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  muscle, 
without  its  share  of  fat,  that  part  is  accounted  in- 
ferior, and  is  used  for  a  different  purpose ;  in  fact, 
60  far  from  fat's  being  a  disease,  it  is  a  condition 
of  muscle,  necessary  to  its  utility  as  food — a  source 
of  luxury  to  the  rich,  and  of  comfort  to  tl^  poor, 
furnishing  a  nourishing  and  healthy  diet  for  their 
families. 

Fattening  is  a  secretive  power  which  grazing 
animals  possess,  enabling  them  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
the  superfluous  food  which  they  take  for  seasons 
i-»f  cold  or  scarcity.  It  collects  round  the  angular 
bones  of  the  animal,  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
rotundity ;  hence  the  tendency  to  deposit  fat  is  in- 
dicated by  a  roundness  of  form,  as  opposed  to  the 
fatness  of  a  milk-secreting  animal.  But  its  great- 
est use  is,  that  it  is  a  store  of  heat-producing 
kliment,  laid  up  for  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want. 
The  food  of  animals,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  saccharine,  an  oleaginous,  and 
•  ti  albuminous  principle.  To  the  first  belong  all 
the  starchy,  saccharine  and  gummy  parts  of  the 
plants,  which  undergo  changes  in  the  digestive 
organs  similar  to  fermentation  before  they  can  be 
asfciinilated  in  the  system ;  by  them  also  animal 
heat  is  sustained.  In  indolent  anim.ili',  the  oily 
p&rtB  of  plants  are  deposited  and  l&id  up  as  fat; 


and,  when  vigor  and  strength  fail,  this  is  taken  up 
and  also  used  in  breathing  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  consumed  saccharine  matter.  The  albuminous, 
or  gelatinous  principle  of  plants  is  mainly  useful  in 
forming  muscle ;  while  the  ashes  of  plants,  the  un- 
consumable  parts,  are  for  the  supply,  mainly,  of 
bone,  hair  and  horn,  but  also  of  muscle  and  of 
blood,  and  to  supply  the  waste  which  continually 
goes  on. 

Now,  there  are  several  qualities  which  are  es- 
sentially characteristic  of  a  disposition  to  fatten. 
There"  have  not,  as  yet,  been  any  book-rules  laid 
down,  as  in  the  case  of  !NL  Guenon's  indications 
of  milking-cows ;  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
marks  so  definite  and  well  understood,  that  they 
are  comprehended  and  acted  upon  by  every  grazier, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to  describe. 
It  is  by  skillful  acumen  that  the  grazier  acquires 
his  knowledge,  and  not  by  theoretical  rules;  ob- 
servation, judgment  and  experience,  powerful  per-' 
ceptive  faculties,  and  a  keen  and  minute  compari- 
son and  discrimination,  are  essential  to  his  success. 

The  first  indication  upon  which  he  relies  is  the 
touch.  It  is  the  absolute  criterion  of  quality^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  keystone  of  perfection 
in  all  animals,  whether  for  the  pail  or  the  butcher. 
The  skin  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal organs,  ia  all  animals,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  even  our  schools  of  medicine  might  not 
make  more -use  of  it  in  a  diagnosis  of  disease.  Of 
physiological  tendencies  in  cattle,  however,  it  is  of 
the  last  and  mo«t  vital  importance.  It  must 
neither  be  thick,  nor  hard,  nor  adhere  firmly  to  the 
muscles,  ^i  it  is  so.  the  animal  is  a  hard  grazier, 
a  difficult  aud  obstinate  feeder — no  skillful  man 
will  purchase  it — such  a  creature  must  go  to  a 
novice,  and  even  to  him  at  a  price  so  Igw  as  to 
tempt  him  to  become  a  purchaser.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skin  must  not  be  thin,  like  paper,  nor 
flaccid,  nor  loose  in  the  hand,  nor  flabby.  This  is 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  indicative  of  delicater 
ness,  bad,  flabby  flesh,  and,  possibly,  of  inaptitude 
to  retain  the  fat.  It  must  be  elastic  and  velvety, 
soft  and  pliable,  presenting  to  the  touch  a  gentle 
rewstence,  but  so  delicate  as  to  give  pleasure  to  tlifi 
sensitive  hand — a  skin,  in  sliort,  which  seems  at 
first  to  give  an  indentation  from  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  but  which  agaix  rises  to  its  place  by  a 
gentle  elasticity. 
I     The  hair  is  of  nearly  ae  macb  importance  as  tho 
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kin.  A  hard  skin  will  have  straight  and  stiff  hair ; 
i  will  not  have  a  curl,  but  be  thinly  and  lankly 
istributed  equally  over  the  surface.  A  proper 
razing  animal  will  have  a  mossy  coat,  not  abso- 
ately  curled,  but  having  a  disposition  to  a  grace- 
til  cu^-l,  a  semifold,  which  presents  a  waving  in- 
quality;  but  as  different  from  a  close  and 
U-aightly-laid  coat  as  it  is  from  one  standing  off 
he  animal  at  right  angles,  a  strong  symptom  of 
isease.  It  will  also,  in  a  thriving  animal,  be 
eked  here  and  there  with  its  tongue,  a  proof  that 
lie  skin  is  duly  performing  its  functions. 

There  must  be,  also,  the  full  and  goggle  eye, 
right  and  pressed  outward  by  the  fatty  bed  be- 
)w;  because,  as  this  is  a  part  where  Nature 
Iways  provides  fat,  an  animal  capable  of  develop- 
ig  it  to  any  considerable  extent  will  have  its  in- 
ications  here,  at  least,  where  it  exists  in  excess. 

So  much  for  feeding  qualities  in  the  animal,  arid 
leir  conformations  indicative  of  this  kindly  dispo- 
tion.  Next  come  such  formations  of  the  animal 
self  as  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fat,  other 
lings  being  equal.  There  must  be  size  where 
,rge  weights  are  expected.  Christmas  teef,  for 
istance,  is  expected  to  be  large  as  well  as  fat.  The 
^mbol  of  festivity  should  be  capacious,  as  well  as 
rime  in  quality.  But  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
aoice  and  circurrstance  with  the  grazier,  that 
rofit  alone  will  be  his  guide.  The  axiom  will  be, 
owever,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  better  the 
razing  soil  the  larger  the  animal  may  be;  the 
oorer  the  soil,  the  smaller  the  animal.  Small 
aimals  are,  unquestionably,  much  more  easily  fed, 
ad  they  are  well  known  by  experienced  men  to  be 
est  adapted  to  second-rate  feeding  pastures. 

But,  beyond  this,  there  must  be  hreadth  of  car- 
1S8.  This  is  indicative  of  fattening,  perhaps,  be- 
ond  all  ot^er  qualifications.  If  rumps  are  fa- 
orite  joints  and  produce  the  best  price,  it  is 
est  to  have  the  animal  which  will  grow  the 
)ngest,  the  broadest  and  the  best  rump ;  the  same 
f  crop,  and  the  same  of  sirloin ;  and  not  only  so, 
ut  breadth  is  essential  to  the  consumption  of  that 
uantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
lent  of  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  the  animal.    Thus, 

deep,  wide  chest,  favorable  for  the  respiratory 
nd  circulating  functions,  enables  it  to  consume  a 
irge  amount  of  food,  to  take  up  the  sugary  mat- 
^r,  and  to  deposit  the  fatty  matter — as  then  use- 
6ss  for  respiration,  but  afterwards  to  be  prized.  A 
ill  level  crop  will  be  of  the  same  physiological 
tility ;  while  a  broad  and  open  frame-work  at  the 
ips  will  afford  scope  for  the  action  of  the  liver 
Qd  kidneys.  ' 

There  are  other  points,  also,  of  much  importance: 
36  head  must  be  small  and  fine ;  its  special  use  is 
idicative  of  the  quick  fattening  of  the  animal  so 
instructed,  and  it  is  also  indicative  of  the  bones 

ling  small  and  the  legs  short.  For  constitutional 
3wers,  the  beast  should  have  bis  ribs  extended 
ell  towards  the  thigh-bones  or  hips,  so  as  to  leave 
( little  unprotected  space  as  possible.  There  must 
}  no  angular  or  abrupt  points;  all  must  be  round, 
id  broad,  and  parallel.  Any  depression  in  the 
an  animal  will  give  a  deficient  deposit  of  flesh 
id  fat  at  that  point,  when  sold  to  the  butcher, 
id  thus  deteriorate  its  value ;  and  hence  the  ani- 
al  must  be  round  and  full. 

But  either  fancy,  or  accident,  or  skill— it  is  tin- 1 


necessary  to  decide  which — has  associated  sym- 
metry with  quality  and  conformation,  as  a  point 
of  great  importance  in  animals  calculated  for  fat- 
tening ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  is  so.  The  beast  must  be  a  system  of 
mathematical  lines.  To  the  advocate  of  symmetry, 
the  setting-on  of  a  tail  will  be  a  condemning  fault; 
indeed,  the  ridge  of  the  back,  like  a  straight  line, 
with  the  outline  of  the  belly  exactly  parallel, 
viewed  from  the  side,  and  a  depth  and  squareness 
when  viewed  from  behind — which  remind  us  of  a 
geometrical  cube  rather  than  a  vital  economy — 
may  be  said  to  be  the  indications  of  excellence  in 
a  fat  ox. 

Now,  these  qualities  are  inherent  in  some  breeds; 
there  may  be  cases  and  instances  in  all  the  su- 
perior bl'eeds,  and  in  most  there  may  be  failures.— 
Jennings'  Cattle  and  their  Diseases. 


VLABXaSQ   SHEEP. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Patteb,  of  "Warner,  N.  H.,  in  answer 

to  an  inquiry,  gives  his  method  of  marking  sheep 
as  follows  in  the  Country  OentleTtian : 

"  The  ear  should  be  punched  with  a  No.  9  punch, 
and  allowed  to  get  perfectly  healed  before  putting 
in  the  rivet.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  head 
the  rivet  too  tight,  in  which  case  it  would  be  liiiely 
to  rot  out.  It  should  be  headed  on  the  inside  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  as  we  wish  to  refer  to  the 
number  oftener  than  to  the  initials.  The  rivets 
are  such  as  are  used  by  harness  makers.  Mine 
cost  $1  per  hundred,  all  stamped. 

"  We  also  stamp  our  sheep  on  the  side  with  our 
initials,  as  it  is  very  convenient  if  sheep  happen 
to  get  mixed  or  strayed.  A  composition  made  of 
tar  and  lamp  black,  or  boiled  linseed  oil  and  burnt 
umber,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  is  much 
used. 

"  Many  use  this  instead  of  rivets  to  number  the 
sheep,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  nearly  obliterated 
before  the  next  shearing,  especially  on  merinoes." 


Coffee  Growing  in  Vermont. — A  paragraph 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that 
a  certain  Doctor  in  Vermont  has  Java  coffee  grow- 
ing in  his  garden,  and  that  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
frost  than  beans,  tomatoes  or  corn.  The  Oerman- 
town  Telegraph,  well  remarks: 

"  One  would  suppose  from  the  foregoing  that  cof- 
fee was  a  vegetable,  instead  of  a  tree  sometimes 
growing  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  hight.  Do  beans, 
tomatoes  and  corn  stand  out  all  winter  ?  "What  a 
comparison  to  make !  We  have  seen  coffee  trees 
growing  in  the  open  ground  here  in  Germantown, 
and  they  stood  the  (summer)  weather  just  as  well 
and  a  little  better  than  the  aforesaid  vegetables, 
but  they  were  kept  in  a  green-house  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year." 

Posts  and  Stakes,  "for  fedcing,  should  be  cut, 
pealed,  and  have  the  surface  of  those  parts  to  be 
inserted  in  the  soil,  charred.  This  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  actual  value  of  the  same  by  preventing 
decay.  Set  them  top  down,  and  they  will  last 
greatly  longer  than  if  set  the  other  way. 
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STEAM   CTTLTTVATION. 


Col.  C.  "W.  Saladke,  of  Kentucky,  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  "  Steam  Cultivation"  for  the 
Valley  Farmer.  The  following  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  fields,  &c.,  necessary  for 
the  economical  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
various  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
&c.,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"In  looking  oyer  the  history  of  past  experi- 
ments in  this  department  of  science,  I  have  failed 
to  discover  a  single  snstance  where  any  practical 
system  has  been  proposed  by  which  to  arrange  and 
manage  the  farm  or  plantation  whereon  the  agency 
of  steam  is  to  be  made  the  primary  force. 

"It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  only  idea 
treated  by  actual  experiment,  has  been  that  of  de- 
vising some  plan  by  which  the  soil  might  be  broken 
up,  regardless  of  the  expense  that  would  attend^  it. 
I  have  ever  considered  it  but  a  part  of  the  thing 
to  be  accomplished,  to  devise  a  steam  plow  that 
might  please  the'multitude  witnessing  its  operations, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  wood  and  water  is 
furnished,  and  the  general  management  of  the  ma- 
chine conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  in 
question  the  economy  of  doing  the  work  upon 
this  principle.  And  until  that  all-important  ques- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  I  never  ex*- 
pect  to  see  the  agency  of  steam  serve  the  farmer 
or  planter  to  that  extent  I  now  so  confidently  be- 
lieve it  will  do. 

"  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  satisfy  yon,  beyond  all 
tdoubt,  that  my  machinery  is  capable  of  acconi- 
plishing,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it ;  that  it  will  plow  deeper  and  more 
thoroughly  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  steam ; 
that  it  is  capable  of  plowing  from  sixteen  to  thir- 
ty-two acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  can  per- 
form a  greater  variety  of  farm  work  than  has  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  one  and  the  same  ma- 
chine; yet,  I  will  have  but  half  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing steam  cultivation  a  positive  success,  if  I  fail, 
at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  a  sensible,  economi- 
cal and  practical  system  for  the  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  farm  or  plantation  upon  which 
it  is  to  become  a  permanent  fixture. 

"  To  run  the  machine  about  within  theinclosure 
of  a  fair  ground,  and  tear  up  the  ground  here  and 
there,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  spectators — 
particularly  the  ladies,  boys  and  newspaper  report- 
ers—is one  thing,  and  well  enough  in  its  way,  but 
to  adapt  the  farm  to  such  a  machinery,  and  the 
machinery  to  the  farm,  for  constant  work,  day  in 
and  day  out,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
everytliing  to  a  system  of  perfect  convenience,  and 
with  due  regard  to  economy,  is  another  and  difi"er- 
ent  act  in  the  play  altogether.  The  one  is  but  the 
farce  in  the  great  drama  of  "  Steam  Cultivtaion," 
while  the  other  is  the  sober  reality  of  the  thing 
aimed  at. 

"  The  one  great  diflSculty  which  has  confronted 
all  past  attempts  to  settle  the  question  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  steam  plow,  consists  in  the  fact 
•  that  this  monster  plowman  has  required  altogether 
too  much  waiting  upon  for  a  common  field  laijorer. 
He  has  in  all  cases  compelled  his  employers  to  fur- 
nish one  wagoa  and  team  to  keep  him  supplied 


with  wood  while  at  work,  and  another  team  t 
carry  water  to  him,  and  has  generally  required  al 
together  too  many  overseers. 

"  The  best  machine  I  have  ever  seen  at  work  ii 
this  way,  required  five  men  to  manage  it — twi 
men  and  two  teams  to  keep  it  going  with  wood  ant 
water.  Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  tb 
cost  of  the  machinery,  the  interest  on  that  invest 
ment,  its  wear  and  tear,  cost  of  seven  hands  am 
two  teams,  fuel,  &c.,  and  the  fact  that  there  neve 
has  been  worked,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ove 
twelve  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  we  are  not  slo\ 
in  making  the  discovery  that  the  ?ame  amount  o: 
work  can  be  done  cheaper  with  the  patient  ox. 

"  All  this,  however,  is  the  result  of  attemptin 
to  adapt  the  steam  plow  to  the  farm  or  jdantatior 
regardless  of  that  preparation  and  arrangemen 
absolutely  necessary  to  adapt  the  farm  to  the  stean 
plow.  For  without  that  preparation  of  the  fare 
and  plantation,  expressly  adapting  it  to  the  ne\ 
system  of  cultivation,  we  can  never  get  rid  of  th 
difiiculty  above  referred  to.  If  the  farm  be  nc 
adapted  and  expressly  arranged  for  the  working  o 
the  steahi  plow,  we  must  always  employ  it  wit 
that  degree  of  disadvantage  that  will  render  it 
adoption  objectionable  in  point  of  economy. 

"If  we  are  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  th 
machinery  proposed  for  steam  cultivation,  and  d( 
sire  to  adopt  it,  our  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  whf 
alteration  and  preparation  is  necessary  to  be  mad 
upon  the  farm  before  we  can  prudently  receive  an 
profitably  employ  this  iron  servant  of  all  work. 

"  If,  therefore,  your  humble  correspondent  wf 
consulted  upon  this  point,  he  would  have  to  infori 
you,  that  before  you  can  think  of  farming  by  steal 
profitably,  you  will  have  to  prepare  the  farm  e: 
pressly  for  such   purpose. 

"  As  I  have  already  stated,  when  we  get  to  farn 
ing  by  steam,  it  will  be  done  on  a  large  scaL 
Therefore,  in  devising  our  plans  for  a  steam  farn 
we  lose  sight  of  ten  and  twenty-acre  fields,  an 
think  only  of  those  that  contain  from  100  to  5C 
acres. 

"  If  you  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fen» 
ing  material,  and  conclude  that  you  will  have  r 
fields  smaller  than  100  acres,  I  shall  expect  you  1 
tear  down  the  fences  upon  the  old  farm  or  planti 
tion,  and  rebuild  them  so  as  to  form  100  acre  field 
or  as  near  that  as  may  be  convenient,  and  at  th 
corners  of  these  fields,  where  they  meet  in  tl 
center  of  each  400  acres,  I  shall  direct  you  to  d' 
a  well,  and  connect  to  it  a  force  pump,  that  sho 
be  operated  fnom  a  belt-wheel  upon  the  engine  < 
the  steam  plow,  and  by  which  means  the  machii 
will  be  enabled  to  draw  up  into  its  tank  the  wat' 
it  requires.  Over  this  well  I  want  you  to  build 
rough,  but  substantial  house,  of  suflBcient  capacii 
to  admit  of  the  engine  running  into  it  from  eith 
one  of  the  four  fields,  to  take  on  wood  and  wat 
while  at  work,  and  to  have  ample  room  to  sto 
away  a  large  quantity  of  prepared  wood  or  co 
for  the  use  of  the  engine.  If  it  is  wood  you  e 
pect  to  use  for  fuel,  I  shall  want  you  to  be  pro^ 
ded  with  a  portable  circular  saw  and  frame,  set  i 
within  said  building — which  hereafter  we  will  ci 
the  station  house— which  likewise  shall  be  oper 
ted  from  a  belt-wheel  upon  the  engine,  for  t 
purpose  of  making  the  machine  saw  its  ov 
wood. 
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"  Bat  if  we  conclude  to  have  our  fields  of  a 
ore  extensive  character,  so  as  to  embrace  from 
lO  to  ■5<30  acres,  I  shall  in  that  case  recommend 
e  digging  of  such  well  and  the  building  of  such 
ation  house  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  when 
e  machine  is  set  to  work,  have  it  commence  op- 
atiott  at  the  farther  extremities  of  such  field, 
le  machine  will,  therefore,  be  working  toward 
e  station,  and  at  each  time  it  is  compelled  to  go 
for  w«od  and  water  the  distance  to  travel  is 
ortened,  and  the  land  worked  will  not  have  to 
I  passed  over  again  by  the  engine.  But  if  the 
achine  is  doing  mowing  or  reaping,  then  it  will 
mmenee  next  the  station  and  work  away  from 
thereby  preventing  the  necessity  of  running  the 
achine  over  the  standing  gcass  or  grain. 
"  To  every  400  or  50O  acres  there  must  be  one 
■Ktion  house  as  reccommended. 
"  If  the  farm  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  culture  of 
aio,  the  station  should  be  provided  with  the  nec- 
3ary  granaries.  It  must  be  the  store-house  not 
ly  for  the  steam  plow  and  its  machinery,  but  for 
e  threshing  machine  also.  In  short,  it  must  be 
ide  the  depository  for  everything  used  and  pro- 
iced  upon  the  land  allotted  to  it. 
"The  arrangements  for  doing  the  grinding 
eded  upon  the  place,  should  also  be  embraced  in 
e  station  house,  and  operated  by  the  engine. 
"  It  should  also  contain  an  appropriate  place  for 
e  portable  blacksmith's  forge  and  tools  required 
r  the  sharpening  of  plows,  shoeing  of  horses,  and 
pairing  generally.  • 

"Having  the  farm  or  plantation  arranged  as 
pove  described,  and  equipped  with  the  machinery 
ready  recommended,  you  are  ready,  beyond  all 
mbt,  for  the  introduction  of  steam  to  agriculture 
ccessfully  and  profitably. 

"  We  have  no  longer  any  need  of  teams  to  haul 
e  wood  and  water  to  the  machine  while  at  work, 
r  the  farm  is  now  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
achinery,  that  the  two  teams  and  four  of  the  hands 
lually  employed,  can  be  dispensed  with.  In 
ace  of  having  to  carry  the  wood  and  water  over 
e  field  after  the  machine,  the  machine  runs  to  the 
ation,  draws  its  own  water,  and  is  there  replen- 
lied  with  the  required  [fuel.  "When  it  has  ex- 
lustedits  supply  of  wood  and  water,  the  plows 
•e  raised  clear  of  the  ground,  and  the  machine 
ms  into  the  station,  obtains  its  supplies  and  re- 
irns  to  its  work  again — at  no  time  requiring  over 
lirty  minutes  in  doing  so.  It  would  have  to  run 
to  the  station  but  three  times  a  day :  at  9  a.  m., 
I  M.  and  i  p.  M,,  for  wood^nd  water,ito  complete 
le  day's  work. 

"  The  system  of  steam  cultivation  under  consid- 
•ation  4S  particularly  applicable  to  the  unimproved 
rairie  lands  of  the  South  and  "West.  For,  in  es- 
iblishing  a  new  farm  or  plantation,  the  expense 
F  alteration  which  is  demanded  of  those  already 
itablished,  is  avoided.  And  the  arrangements  of 
le  new  places  will  be  more  complete,  generally 
jeaking,  than  those  that  are  altered  to  suit  the 
ew  system." 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand  persons 
'ere  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the 
ite  Prince  on  the  memorial  monument  in  the  gar- 
en  at  South  Kensington. 


"LAMPAS"m  HOBSES. 

"  The  horizontal  bar,"  says  Dr.  Dadd,  "  in  the 
roof  of  the  horse's  mouth,  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  aid  the  animal  to  retain  food  in  the 
mouth  while  it  is  being  masticated.  They  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  blood  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  are  therefore  very  sensitive.  When 
colts  are  teething,  the  disturbance  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts  sometimes  cause  these  parts  to  be 
inflamed  and  swollen.  Then  the  animal  can  not 
eat  without  pain,  and  uninformed  persons  have  as- 
cribed the  apparent  falling  off  of  appetite  tmder 
such  circumstances,  to  a  disease  called  "  lampas." 
To  remedy  the  supposed  ailment,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended, and  is  still  practiced  in  some  localities, 
to  burn  out  the  swollen  bars  with  a  red-hot  iron 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  operation  is  an  unnec- 
essary and  injurious  cruelty.  The  portion  of  the 
mouth  thus  destroyed  can  never  be  replaced,  and 
thus  the  power  of  perfect  mastication  is  impaired. 
The  only  surgical  operation  allowable  in  cases  need- 
ing assistance,  is  to  lance  the  inflamed  parts,  the 
same  as  a  physician  would  treat  the  gums  of  a 
child  in  case  of  difficult  teething.  This  can  easily 
be  done  with  a  sharp  penknife.  After  lancing,  it 
is  recommended  to  wash  the  mouth  with  two 
ounces  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  a  pint  of  water,  or 
a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  water.  Feed  the  colt 
on  bran-mashes  and  grass — withholding  all  grain 
until  he  eats  without  difficulty ." 


BEST   TIME   TO   CUT   TIUBEB. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Scientific  American  says: 
"  I  have  found  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  to  be  the  three  best  in  the  year  to 
cut  hard-wood  timber.  If  cut  in  these  months  the 
timber  is  harder,  more  elastic  and  durable  than  if 
cut  in  winter  months.  I  have,  by  weighing  tim- 
ber, found  that  of  equal  quality  got  out  for  joiners' 
tools,  is  much  heavier  when  cut  and  got  out  in  the 
above  named  months  than  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  crack. 

"  I  have  walnut  timber  on  hand  which  has  been 
cut  from  one  to  ten  years — with  the  bark  on — 
which  was  designed  for  ax-helves  and  ox-bows, 
and  not  a  worm  is  to  be  found  therein.  It  was 
cut  between  the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of 
November.  I  have  other  pieces  of  the  sarne  tim- 
ber cut  in  the  winter  months,  not  two  years  old, 
and  they  are  entirely  destroyed,  being  full  of  pow- 
der-post and  grub  worms.  "Within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  stated  the  result  my  of  observa- 
tion on,  and  experience  of,  cutting  timber  in  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  to  many  of  my  neighbors 
and  others ;  and  all  who  have  made  the  trial  are 
satisfied  that  the  above  statement  is  correct." 


Ants.  —  Camphor  dissolved  in  whisky  and 
sprinkled  on  the  places  they  frequent  will  drive 
away  ants. 
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A   DKVOW  STEKR.      BUBD   BT  THE   LATE   PRINCE   ALBERT. 

A   SEVON   STEEB. 


It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  late  Prince 
Albert  took  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture.  He 
was  a  successful  breeder,  especially  of  Devon  cat- 
tle. The  portrait  of  a  Devon  Steer  which  we  now 
present*©  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  "has 
the  reptite  of  being  the  first  Devon  bull-calf  ever 
bred  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort." 
He  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Birmingham  Fat 
Cattle  Show,  and  the  second  prize  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Cattle  Show.  "Tradition,"  says  the 
London  Farmers'  Magazine,  from  which  we  take 
the  cut,  "records  him  as  a  very  neatly-formed 
animal;  not  standing  high,  but  thick  and  full  in 
his  frame,  and  beautifully  fed,  with  flesh  very  firm 
and  of  ^cellent  good  quality. 

Onions  fob  Cattle.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Keio  Hampshire  Journal  oj  Agriculture  has  great 
faith  in  the  eflicaoy  of  a  peck  of  onions  for  ridding 
oows  or  oxen  of  lice.  He  claims  to  have  found 
them  an  infallible  remedy  in  his  practice.  They 
also  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  are  especially 
valuable  in  warm  weather,  when  working  cattle 
will  lie  in  the  shade  at  noon-time,  and  refuse  to 
eat. 

^m»^m. — 

Rook  Salt  foe  HoRSKa.— Place  a  few  lumps  of 

»  rock  salt  in  your  horse  manger.    He  will  lick  it 

daily,  and  with  advantage  to  his  health.    This  is 

perhaps  the  beat  way  to  supply  this  article  to  this 

animal,  and  the  most  economical. 


Laegk  Ceops  of  Corn. — From  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Indian  corn  crops  for  the  Hing- 
ham  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  it  appears  that 
a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Old  Colony  still  main- 
tains its  reputation  for  large  yields  of  this  grain. 
There  were  three  entries  for  the  premiums  offered 
in  1862  for  the  largest  quantity  of  corn  produced 
on  one  acre  of  land,  and  the  yield  obtained  by  the 
several  competitors  is  reported  as  follows :  Caleb 
HoBART,  109^  bushels ;  Charles  W.  Cushing,  107J 
bushels ;  James  Cushing,  80  bushels  46  pounds. 
The  weight  of  C.  "W.  Cushing's  corn,  per  bushel, 
was  about  52^  pounds ;  that  of  the  otllfer  compet- 
itors about  5T  pounds.  The  cost  of  these  crops 
per  bushel,  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
the  manure  applied,  is  stated  by  the  committee  a» 
follows:  The  crop  of  Mr.  Hobart,  64  cents  6  mills ; 
that  of  C.  W.  CusnixG,  50  cents ;  that  of  Jams9 
CusniNG,  88  cents  1  mill. 

-»••- 

To  Curb  Sheep  from  Jumping. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Farmer  gives  the  following  curi- 
ous account  of  the  method  adopted  by  him  to  pre- 
vent his  sheep  from  jumping  the  fences  of  his  pas- 
ture : 

"  T  want  to  tell  you  about  my  jumping  sheep, 
and  how  I  broke  them:  I  got  them  in  a  pen  built 
sufficiently  high  to  hold  them;  I  then  ciught  the 
rinfclpaders  one  at  a  time,  and  made  a  small  hole  in 
each  ear.  I  then  took  a  cord  or  string  and  ran 
throuRh  the  holes  in  the  ears,  then  drew  the  ears 
together  close  enougli  to  keep  them  from  working 
the  ears.  I  then  let  them  out,  and  they  are  as  quiet 
as  any  sheep." 
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SPnUT  OF  THE    AGKICULTUKAL  PRESS. 

4.PPI.TING  Manors  in  the  Aotumn.— The  last  number 
►f  the  Country  Gentleman  contains  a  valuable  article  on 
'Fine  Pulverization  of  Manure."  The  importance  of  in- 
onoratine  the  manure  vfith  the  soil  is  insisted  upon, 
i' After  the  manure  is  spread  upon  the  soil,  and  before 
•iowingin,  great  benefit  is  derived  by  thorough  harrow- 
iig  with  the  top  soil,  thus  breaking  finely  both  the  ma- 
ure  and  the  soil,  and  mixing  them  well  together. 

"Anoth«r  way  for  the  perfect  diffusion  of  the  manure 
mong  theparticles  of  earth,  fs  to  spread  the  manure  in 
utumn,  so  \hat  all  the  rains  of  this  season  may  dissolve 
he  soluble  portions  and  carry  them  down  among  the  par- 
icles,  where  \hey  are  absorbed  and  retained  for  the  grow- 
2g  crop, 

"  In  experiments  which  we  have  witnessed,  where  the 
lanure  for  the  porn  was  thus  applied  in  autumn,  it  has 
fforded  a  yield  9f  about  seventy  bushels  per  acre,  when 
iesame  amount  applied  in  spring  gave  only  fifty  bush- 
Is.  A  thin  coating  of  manure  applied  to  winter  wheat 
t  the  time  of  sowing,  and  well  harrowed  in,  has  increas- 
d  the  crop  from  seven  to  ten  bushels  per  acre — and  in 
ddttion  to  this,  by  the  stronger  growth  it  has  caused,  as 
rell  as  by  the  protection  it  has  afforded  to  the  surface,  it 
as  not  unfrequently  saved  the  crop  from  partial  or  total 
rinter-killing. 

"  In  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  apply  coarse  manure 
t  once,  much  may  be  done  in  lessening  the  evils  of 
oarseness  by  artificially  grinding  it  into  the  soil.  The 
astrument  called  the  drag-roller — which  is  like  the  com- 
lon  roller  set  stiff,  so  as  not  to  revolve — has  been  used 
■)  great  advantage  for  this  purpose,  by  passing  it  over 
be  surface  in  connection  with  the  harrow.  We  have 
aowQ  this  treatment  to  effect  a  thorough  intermixture, 
ud  to  more  than  double  the  crop  obtained  by  common 
lanagemeut  with  coarse  manure." 

Hon't  sknd  Poor  Sheep  to  Market. — The  New  York 
rrihune,  in  a  recent  report  of  the  sheep  market,  says: 

Mutton  in  good  condition  sells  at  7  to  S  cents  per 
ound.  The  prospect  of  prices  ruling  low  from  this  time 
n  are  almost  certain,  as  pelts,  although  all  the  time  in- 
reasing  in  value,  do  not  increase  in  price.  A  large  pro- 
ortion  of  the  sheep  in  market  of  late  are  too  thin  for 
rofit  to  the  producer  or  consumer,  and  it  is  upon  this 
lass  that  all  the  serious  losses  to  drovers  have  occurred. 
Vill  they  bear  this  in  mind :  that  good  mutton  sheep 
Iways  sell  readily  at  a  fair  price  in  this  market,  and  that 
t  is  sometimes  even  difficult  to  get  rid  of  poor  old  sheep 
,t  any  rate  short  of  ruinous  to  owners.  Farmers  some- 
iaies  buy  such  stock,  but  we  have  not  seen  one  in  market 
or  a  month  at  least." 

Time  foe  Cuttino  Timber. — "We  have  often  urged  our 
eaders,"  says  the  Gounh^  GeTUleTnan,  "  the  importance 
if  cutting  rail  and  other  timber  in  the  summer.  Experi- 
uents  of  our  own,  and  frequent  observation,  have  satis- 
ied  us  that  soft  wood,  cut  when  the  bark  peels  from  it 
reely,  and  when  it  will  rapidly  season,  lasts  at  least 
wice  as  long  as  winter  or  spring  cut  timber.  The  latter 
leasons  slowly  and  becomes  partially  sap-rotten ;  the  for- 
mer dries  tboroughly  and  hardens  like  horn." 


The  Price  of  Wool. — Walter  Brown's  Monthly  Wooi 
Circular  says :  "  We  have  to  report  a  dull  market  in  do- 
mestic fleece  during  the  past  month,  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme figures  at  which  farmers  have  held  their  wools  in 
the  country,  and  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to 
pay  such  prices,  even  in  this  market,  while  there  exists 
so  much  doubt  as  to  what  goods  will  bring  when  made. 
In  such  a  state  of  affairs  we  can  not  expect  much  ac- 
tivity, and  should  this  dullness  continue,  growers  may 
have  to  accept  considerably  less  for  their  wool  than  they 
could  have  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  still, 
while  everything  is  so  unsettled,  and  so  many  and  vari- 
ous causes  are  operating  upon  the  interests  of  the  trade, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  state  of  the  market  in  the  future, 
and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  business  confess  them- 
selves at  fault.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  ex- 
treme prices  will  not  prevail  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
large  stock  of  foreign  wools  now  in  market  which  are 
being  brought  considerably  more  into  use  than  ever  be- 
fore, thus  lessening,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  de- 
mand for  domestic  wools.  But  little  of  the  new  clip  has 
come  to  market;  what  has  been  bought  in  the  West  has 
been  chiefly  for  manufacturers,  and  they  now  wish  that 
their  purchases  had  been  smaller.  The  market  for  pulled 
wool  has  also  been  dull,  and  although  the  stock  is  light 
prices  have  declined." 

"  Will  it  Pat  TO  PSE  Plaster?"— This  is  a  question 
frequently  asked.  Levi  Bartlett,  in  the  Covntry  G^n- 
flenian,  closes  an  article  on  the  subject  with  the  following 
paragraph,  which  contains  much  truth  : 

"  That  plaster  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  manure  on  many 
farms,  has  been  thousands  of  times  proven  beyond  all 
cavil ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  on  other  farms  its  »p- 
plicixtionwill  Twt  pay.  Experiments  alone  can  practically 
settle  the  question  for  each  and  every  farmer,  how  far  the 
purchase  and  use  of  it  will  be  for  or  against  his  pecu- 
niary interest;  and  he  should  be  governed  in  this  matter 
accordingly." 

In  this  section,  on  our  uplands,  plaster  almost  invari- 
ably is  a  profitable  application  to  clover. 

Lice  on  Cattle. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Culti- 
vator says :  "  No  one  ever  saw  an  animal  in  good  condi- 
tion lousy,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a  poor  one,  that  was  so 
for  any  length  of  time,  that  was  not.  This  I  consider 
proof  enough;  but  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  try  the 
remedy  of  good  feed,  and  he  will  soon  see  how  much  su- 
perior it  is  to  all  the  washes  so  highly  recommended. 
The  decay  of  the  skin,  consequent  on  the  change  from 
fat  to  lean,  produces  lice,  and  the  way  to  cure  a  disease  is 
to  remove  the  cause."  This  remedy  is  not  new,  bnt  it  ia 
entirely  safe  and  generally  quite  effectual. 

Cotton  in  Illinois. — The  Illinois  Farmer  says :  "  One- 
half  acre  of  cotton  was  so  nearly  ruined  by  the  cut-worm 
that  we  had  it  plowed  up  and  planted  to  late  sweet  corn. 
In  all  parts  of  the  State  we  hear  the  same  complaint  iu 
regard  to  this  crop,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
means  will  be  devised  to  stop  this  depredator  on  this  crop, 
or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  grow  it." 

A  Wonderful  Ewe. — The  Annandale  herald  states 
that  James  Boyes,  of  Middlebie,  has  a  Cheviot  ewa 
seventeen  years  old,  that  has  given  birth  to  forty  Iambs, 
and  seems  likely  to  hold  out  for  several  years  to  come  i 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  IN  THE  GABDEN-NO.  V. 


"  CoMK  and  look  at  this  bed  of  double  Zinnias. 
The  plant  is  rather  coarse,  but  it  is  easily  raised, 
grows  freely,  and  the  flowers,  when  you  get  good 
on^s,  are  superb.  Here  is  one  as  large  and  double 
as  a  dahlia." 

"  Let  us  measure  it." 

"  It  is  exactly  three  inches  in  diameter,  or  nine 
inches  in  circumference  !  " 

"  These  balsams  are  fine.  There  are  few  flowers 
that  have  been  more  improved.  One  would  hardly 
suspect  that  they  are  the  same  plants  as  our  old 
fashioned  Lady  Slipper." 

"  They  were  never  great  favorites  of  mine.  The 
foliage  is  too  den?e  and  the  plant  too  large.  The 
flowers  are  handsome,  bat  you  cannot  see  them 
to  advantage." 

"  That  is  an  objection,  but  if  the  plants  are  re- 
peatedly transplanted  they  become  stocky,  and  the 
growth  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  is  checked  while 
the  flowers  are  finer  and  more  abundant." 

"  When  gatliered  and  placed  with  a  little  water 
in  a  shallow  dish  they  retain  their  freshnesg  some 
time,  and  are  really  beautiful  flowers." 

*'  Can  I  save  the  seed  ?  " 

"Certainly;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
not  be  very  good.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  not 
grow,  but  that  the  flowers  produced  from  it  will 
not  be  as  fine  and  as  double  as  these  are  from  im- 
ported seed.  Good  seed  is  obtained  from  plants 
stunted  by  being  grown  in  poor  soil  in  small  pots, 
and  with  little  water.  The  seed  grown  from 
plants  80  treated  produces  double  flowers." 

*'  Mr.  VicK  showed  me  yesterday  a  double  por- 
tulacca  that  was  very  beautiful.  It  is  perfectly 
double.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  rose.  He 
has  them  of  all  colors  and  they  grow  as  easily  and 
flower  as  well  as  the  single  kinds." 

"  I  have  tried  this  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Champion  of  Scotland  Pea,  It  beats  anything  in 
the  pea  line  I  am  acquainted  with.  Champion  of 
England  is  excellent — but  it  is  too  rampant  a 


grower.    Champion  of  Scotland  does  not  grow  so  / 
high  and  the  pods  and  peas  are  larger.    Look  at 
these.    The  pod  is  very  long  and  well  filled,  and 
the  peas  are  as  large  as  a  medium  white  bean."        i 

"  Veitch's  Perfection  is  also  a  splendid  pea.  M/'  I 
friend  the  Doctor  has  raised  them  this  year  for  the 
first  time  and  thinks  they  are  just  right ;  they  bear 
well  and  are  of  good  size.  It  does  not  t»ke  as 
long  to  pick  and  shell  a  meal  of  them  as  of  the  old 
fashioned  small  kinds  "   , 

"  I  injured  my  peas  this  year  by  turaing  over 
the  vines.  They  were  not  poled,  and  the  west 
wind  had  blown  them  over  on  the  east  side  of  the 
row.  I  thought  I  would  put  a  few  sh')rt  slats  in 
the  ground  for  them  to  rest  on,  I  stick  them  on 
the  east  side  of  the  row  and  in  doing  so  turned 
over  the  peas  on  to  the  west  side.  This  seemed  to 
check  their  growth,  and  they  did  net  do  well.  I 
suppose  the  wind  injured  them." 


"  Few  people  realize  how  much  damage  we  sus- 
tain from  high  winds  even  in  summer.  I  have  taken 
considerable  pains  this  season  to  raise  good  water 
melons  —  and  have  succeeded  very  well.  The 
Black  Spanish,  especially,  is  quite  large,  and  the 
Orange  promises  well ;  but  the  best  water  melons 
we  have  in  the  garden  are  some  chance  sown  ones, 
(Black  Spanish,)  that  came  up  among  the  parsneps. 
The  vines  cling  to  the  parsneps  and  are  not  blown 
about  by  the  winds." 

"  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  stated  in  regard 
to  weeds  among  melons  and  cucumbers.  The  vines 
clinging  to  them  instead  of  to  each  other,  and  are 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground  and  less 
liable  to  be  blown  about." 

"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  idea,  but 
weeds  have  no  business  in  a  well-cultivated  garden 
It  is  not  much  trouble  to  peg  down  the  runners  of 
your  melons,  pinching  them  in  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  shelter  from 
winds  is  very  important." 


"  Can  any  one  tell  what  is  the  reason  that  an 
apparently  healthy  cucumber  or  melon  vine  should 
wither  up  and  die  so  suddenly.  I  have  noticed  it 
for  years,  and  liave  thought  it  was  caused  by  an  in- 
sect at  the  roots  or  on  the  vines,  but  have  failed 
to  find  liim  even  if  he  is  there." 

"  I  liad  a  strong,  healthy  cucumber  plant  grow- 
ing in  an  old  cold  frame  that  withered  up  and  died 
a  few  days  since  without  any  apparent  cause;  and 
bore  you  notice  is  a  melon  plant  with  two  main 
vines.  One  of  these  vines  is  dead,  while  the  other 
is  still  apparently  healthy  and  vigorous.      Why 
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lone  half  tlie  plant  should  die  so  suddenly  and  the 
other  half  be  healthy,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless 
the  main  stem  has  been  punctured  by  an  insect — 
l>ut  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  a  particular  part  of  a 
plant  derives  its  support  from  a  particular  part  of 
the  roots.  And  if  this  is  so,  anything  which  in- 
jures or  destroys  a  particular  root  would  injure  or 
destroy  that  portion  of  the  plant  deriving  its 
nourishment  from  it — while  the  remainder  of  the 
plant  might  be  healtliy." 

"It  is  on  this  supposition  that  I  consider  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  a  pear  tree  blights  and  dies, 
while  the  re.-t  of  the  tree  is  unaffected,  is  no  ob- 
jection to  my  theory  of  the  fire  blight  being  caused 
by  a  fungus  at  ihe  roots," 

"Leibig,  in  liis  new  work  on  'The  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry,'  says,  '  organic  mattei's  accu- 
mulating largely  in  the  subsoil,  act  very  injuriously, 
especially  in  clay,  where  they  decay  much  more 
Blo\^ly  than  in  a  lime  soil.  The  process  of  decay 
is  communicated  to  the  sickening  roots,  in  which 
spores  of  fungi  find  a  suitable  soil  for  their  de- 
velopment.' " 

"The  fact  is,  any  woody  matter  in  decaying 
tlowly  in  the  soil  produces  fungus,  and  that  the 
spores  of  fungus  can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  improbable.  The  pear  orchards 
in  this  vicinity  that  have  suffered  most  from  the 
fire  blight,  are  on  soil  filled  with  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  on  examination  these  old  roots  are  found  to 
be  covered  with  fungus." 

"  In  the  last  number  of  the  London  Florist  and 
Pomologist^  James  Baenes,  of  Bicton,  in  an  article 
on  the  Deodara  Cedar,  says  that  this  '  most  noble, 
OTnamental  and  graceful-growing  tree '  is  failing  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  trees  -become 
rusty,  and  lose  their  foliage  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  The  largest  tree  of  this  kind  at  Bicton 
'  is  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk,  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  six  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference, 
branching  beautifully  and  gracefully  to  the  green 
sward,  in  diameter  from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet.' 
It  must  be  a  magnificent  tree  ;  but  that  is  not  what 
I  intended  to  read.  Here  is  what  he  says  about 
fungus  at  the  roots  of  trees : 

"There  were  also  four  large  and  beautifully 
twining  plants  growing  at  each  corner  of  a  square 
piece  of  water  nere  about  twelve  years  ago.  The 
foliage  of  one,  after  some  hot  sunny  days,  turned 
almost  suddenly  from  a  beautiful  luxuriant  green 
to  pale  yellow.  On  examination,  the  foliage  was 
covered  with  a-  very  fine,  minute  mildew.  Here 
the  plant  stood  a  yellow,  unhealthy  looking  object 
till  the  following  spring,  unable  to  put  forth  new 


foliage.     As  the  season   and  sun  advanced  off  it' 
fell,  leaving  a  naked,  dead  tree." 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  sudden  as 
the  pear  blight." 

"  Mr.  Barnes  examined  the  roots,  and  says ; 

"  I  turned  off  the  turf  for  a  good  distance  about 
it,  with  fork  and  spade  the  earth  was  thrown  out. 
Why,  the  roots  were  as  white  as  a  miller's  jacket, 
eaten  up  with  fungus.  It  had  run  up  entirely 
through  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  tree ;  it  was  as 
soft,  dry,  and  druscy  as  an  old  dry-rotted  beam  or 
board  out  of  a  cellar,  eaten  up  with  dry  rot.  "What 
is  the  cause  of  this?  Was  it  because  it  stands 
high  and  dry  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  ?  No,  the  soil  contained  a  good  many  old 
roots  and  pieces  of  wood  that  had  been  intermined 
some  years  before  by  the  shrubbery^  and  had  been 
grubbed.  This  rubbishy  wood  was  white  with  mil- 
dew, druscy  and  brittle.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  the 
enemy,  and  the  effect  was  exactly  like  larch  rot,  or 
disease  called  by  some." 

"  In  another  part  of  the  grounds  there  was  a 
fine  clump  or  plantation  of  these  trees.  They  did 
remarkably  well.  But  after  they  had  been  set  out 
twelve  years  one  of  the  trees  became  sickly. 
What  was  the  cause  ?    Mr.  Barnes  tells  us : 

"Why,  on  examination,  an  old  hedge  had  for- 
merly run  across  the  spot,  had  been  grubbed  and 
leveled.  The  old  rotten,  musty,  mildewed,  de- 
cayed roots  and  sticks  left  in  the  ground  were  un- 
doubtedly the  forerunners  of  this  mischief,  to  which 
several  other  fine  trees  have  since  been  sacri- 
ficed." 

"  Is  it  it  not  possible  that  the  disease  known  as 
the  "  Yellows  "  which  is  so  injurious  to  peach  trees 
in  New  Jersey  is  caused  in  the  same  «vay.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  farmers  there  have 
not  been  in  the  habit,  after  an  orchard  gets  old,  of 
grubbing  up  the  trees  and  setting  out  new  ones  on 
the  same  land."  

"  Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  sumrner  pruning  the  grape.  The  Doctor  thought 
I  pruned  too  close.  So  to  satisfy  him  I  left  one 
vine  unpruned.  The  others  I  shortened  in  to 
within  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  pinched  off  the  laterals.  These  vines  are  now 
loaded  with  large,  handsome  clusters,  while  that 
left  to  itself  is  one  mass  of  shoots  hanging  over 
from  the  top  of  the  trellis,  completely  smothering 
the  few  poor  bunches  of  grapes  inside.  These 
rampant  shoots  draw  all  the  nourishment  from  the 
grapes,  besides  shutting  out  the  sun." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  grapes  need  sum- 
mer pruning.  Perhaps  a  few  gardeners  prune  to 
excess,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  prune  too 
little.  In  traveling  about  the  country  it  is  seldom 
that  one  sees  a  properly  trained  grape  vine.  The 
majority  are  left  to  themselves.    People  either 
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don't  know  how  to  prune  them,  or  else  they  think 
it  is  too  much  trouble." 

"  It  is  really  very  little  labor  if  attended  to  in 
time.  I  know  a  man  who  pruned  his  grapes  this 
eumuier  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears.  The  vines 
had  been  neglected,  and  he  went  at  them  with  a 
vengeance.  The  shoots  were  hanging  over  from 
the  top  of  the  trellis  in  a  perfect  mat.  These  he 
clipped  off  without  ceremony.  He  then  went  over 
the  vines  on  the  trellis,  cutting  out  the  shoots  that 
were  not  needed,  and  shortening  in  the  others,  and 
snipping  off  the  laterals  till  the  vine  presented 
quite  a  respectable  appearance.  The  whole  opera- 
ration  of  pruning  three  large  vines  did  not  occupy 
more  than  half  an  hour." 


"  Two  years  ago  last  spring  I  grafted  over  quite 
a  number  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  It  was  the 
first  grafting  I  had  ever  performed,  but  the  grafts 
nearly  all  took,  and  have  done  well.  Some  of  the 
apples  are  now  bearing.  "We  have  had  quite  a 
nice  lot  of  Red  Astrachans,  and  I  really  think 
they  taste  all  the  better  because  I  grafted  them 
tnsyelf !  Some  of  the  pears  are  also  bearing  this 
year.  One  graft  of  Bartlett  is  loaded  with  fruit. 
It  has  twice  as  many  pears  on  it  as  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  on  a  dwarf  pear  tree  three  years  from 
planting." 

"  The  currant  worm  has  not  been  quite  so  prev- 
alent this  year  as  last.  If  people  generally  would 
only  kill  them — either  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
or  with  white  helibore  or  slaked  lime,  we  should 
soon  get  them  within  reasonable  bounds." 

"  We  must  not  hope  to  raise  nice  fruit  for  any 
length  of  time  without  meeting  with  some  draw- 
back. In  a  new  country  it  seems  right  and  proper 
that,  having  so  many  other  things  to  contend  against, 
insects  should  not  be  as  numerous.  But  as  the 
country  becomes  settled,  and  we  begin  to  enjoy 
greater  advantages,  we  must  no  longer  hope  to 
escape." 

"  The  currant  worm  is  an  old  enemy.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  known  for  centuries,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  does  comparatively  little  damage. 
If  neglected  they  spread  over  the  gardens  and  be- 
come as  destructive  as  in  this  country.  We  did 
not  attend  to  them  in  time.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  have  destroyed  them  when  they 
first  made  their  appearance." 

"I  was  in  Connecticut  last  week  and  saw  a 
hedge  of  currants  surrounding  a  garden,  loaded 
with  large,  fine  fruit.  The  worm  had  not  yet 
made  its  appearance  there,  and  there  was  a  real 


old  fashioned  crop  of  currants.  The  good  ladies 
of  the  village  were  busily  engaged  in  picking- the  i 
fruit  and  making  jelly  for  the  soldiers." 

K&BEING   TREES. 


Evert  body  has  felt  the  want  of  some  effective 
plan  of  marking  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.  All 
sorts  of  labels  have  been  tried,  and  most  persons 
depend  for  strict  accuracy  on  having  a  manuscript 
list  made  of  the  trees  as  they  are  numerically  ar- 
ranged on  the  ground.  This  is  very  well ;  but  as 
one  has  to  have  the  list  always  about,  or  sometimes 
likes  to  graft  several  kinds  on  one  tree,  the  plan  is 
so  far  objectionable. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  scratch  of 
a  pin  on  the  bark  leaves  a  scar  that  endures  almost" 
with  the  life  of  the  tree.  We  were  shown  a  beech 
tree,  recently,  in  Delaware  county,  by  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  the  initials  of  his  father  still  plainly 
traceable,  which  were  scratched  on  the  bark  when 
his  father  was  a  boy.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
fruit  trees,  as  we  believe  we  saw  suggested  some 
years  ago  in  an  agricultural  journal,  but  w:Jiich, 
like  a  good  many  good  ideas  that  yearly  float  over 
the  great  sea  of  the  agricultural  press,  has  nearly 
been  forgotten. 

We  saw  some  trees  a  few  days  ago  that  had 
been  marked  in  this  way,  and  it  reminded  us  that 
the  idea  was  worth  resuscitating. 

The  annexed  cut  will  ex[)lain  the  idea  clearly : 


The  letters  of  the  name  are  scratched  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branch,  and  the  letters  one  above 
the  other.  In  the  case  we  saw,  there  were  two 
kinds  on  the  two  arms  of  the  tree :  Baldwin  and 
Northern  Spy — the  main  or  central  stem  being  of 
another  kind,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  now 
remember. —  Gardeners'  Monthly. 


Oenamentixo  Vacant  Fire-places  in  StrMMER. 
"  E.  a.  M."  the  popular  writer  on  Window  Gar- 
dening in  the  Lcnion  Oardcmrs'  Chronicle  has  in 
one  of  the  June  numbers  a  plan  for  ornamenting 
vacant  fire-places  in  summer  by  having  climbing 
plants  in  low  pots  trained  upon  a  folding  wicker 
screen,  the  pots  placed  upon  the  floor.  If  still 
greater  decoration  is  desired,  the  chimney-piece  can 
be  fitted  with  a  board  that  curves  prettily  and 
edged  with  basket  work  three  inches  high,  with  a 
tin  lining  case  which  prevents  any  damp  escaping. 
Ferns  or  mosses,  or  any  low-growing  plants,  can 
be"  put  around  the  edge— in  pots,  of  course — and 
some  taller  ones  at  the  back. 
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CnSBANTS. 


OHEEEY    OUEKANT    AND    COMMON    BED   DUTCH 
VAEIKTY — CUERANT   JELLY. 


3.  Genesee  Faemee  :  My  neighbor  has  a  num- 
f  bushes  of  the  cherry  currant  growing  side 
le  with  the  common,  or  Red  Dutch  currant, 
•ong,  rather  low,  and  rich  soil.  I  stepped  in 
;her  afternoon  that  I  might  avail  myself  of  the 
•tunity  of  contrasting  these  two  varieties  in 
eight,  of  the  fruiting  season.  I  found  the 
«  of  each  of  a  good  bearing  age,  under  good 
|*e,  and  with  room  suflBcient  to  develop  them, 
iherry  variety  had  darker  colored,  stouter  and 
homer  looking  leaves,  while  the  common  sort 
inore  leaves,  and  they  kept  the  fruit  better 
|d.  The  cherry  currant  was  of  a  more  rugged, 
I  habit  of  growth,  while  the  branches  of  the 
iion  sort  were  more  curved,  and  in  this  way 
[better  protection  to  the  fruit.  The  fruit  of 
Iherry  was  somewhat  larger,  but  not  longer 
lied  than  the  common  sort,  and  in  quantity 
ield  was  considerably  less.  I  noticed  that  the 
jf  the  cherry  had  rotted  on  the  bunches  in 
roportiou  of  not  far  from  one-third  of  the 
while  the  common  sort  had  not  lost  half  this 
rtion ;  owing,  I  inferred,  to  the  protection 
'  alluded  to.  The  acidity  of  the  cherry  was 
great  as  some  statements  had  led  me  to  an- 
te. I  found  but  little  difference  between  it 
he  Red  Dutch. 

sum  of  ray  conclusion  was  to  make  no  in- 
lent  in  cherry  currants.  For  a  number  of 
past  I  have  compared  the  Victoria  with  the 
3utch.  Under  the  same  cultivation  the  Vic- 
will  produce  longer  bunches  than  the  Red 
h,  with  a  fine  long  stem,  bare  of  fruit  for  an 
or  more,  where  it  connects  with  the  branch, 
ti  enables  even  a  careless  one  to  pick  the 
without  "  squatting  "  it.  If  the  Red  Dutch 
res  good  cultivation,  by  which  I  mean  has 
ient  room  allowed  it,  is  kept  mostly  or  en- 
free  of  suckers,  and  has  about  one-half  of 
rowth  of  the  previous  season  trimmed  off  be- 
he  buds  start  in  the  spring,  a  marked  change 
>duced ;  instead  of  the  jammed  masses  of 
stemmed  bunches,  so  common  and  so  diffi- 
X)  pick  without  crushing  the  fruit,  the  bunches 
of  great  length,  (I  have  counted  twenty-one 
nts  on  a  bunch,)  with  as  much  of  the  stem 
)f  fruit,  and  thus  facilitate  rapid  gathering,  as 
he  Victoria,  Under  the  same  system  of  cul- 
bon  the  Red  Dutch  will  yield  a  greater  quan- 
f  fruit  than  the  Victoria, 
ose  who  raise  currants  for  the  market  will  find 
>atly  to  their  interest  to  give  them  good  culti- 
n,  as  by  so  doing  they  not  only  increase  the 
md  quantity  of  the  fruit,  b«t  get  bunches  so 
longer  and  are  so  much  more  easily  gathered 
the  cost  of  picking  will  be  reduced   one- 

e  La  Versaillaise  comes  highly  recommended, 
f  its  merits  I  have  had  as  yet  no  personal  ex- 
ace.  To  those  who  fancy  an  unique  variety, 
rant,  striped  red  and  white,  (the  name  I  can 
his  moment  recall,)  presents  a  singular  ap- 
,nce.    It  is  quite  acid,    I  do  not  recommend 

eating  purposes,  excepting  only  such  as  grow 

own  sugar. 


A  single  hint  to  those  making  currant  jelly.  The 
simplest  process  is  this ;  take  a  pound  of  white 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice,  boil  the  juice  separately 
for  five  minutes,  meanwhile  heating  the  sugar  very 
hot  in  an  oven ;  stir  the  sugar  into  the  juice,  and 
boil  one  minute.  A  nice  flavoring  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  raspberry  juice 
before  boiling.  James  J.  H.  Geegoey. 

Marilekead,  Massachtisdts. 


A   JAPANESE   GRAPE. 


In  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  June,  1861,  page  187, 

we  published  the  following : 

Mr.  R.  Foetttne,  in  his  last  letter  from  Japan  to 
the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  mentions  a 
grape  that  grows  about  Yeddo,  that  he  thinks 
worthy  of  introduction  into  this  country.  He 
says: 

"  The  vine  of  this  district,  -which  you  may  as 
well  name  at  once  the  "Yeddo  vine,"  produces  a 
fruit  of  great  excellence.  The  bunches  are  medium 
sized,  the  berries  are  of  a  brownish  color,  thin- 
skinned,  and  the  flavor  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
This  grape  may  be  valued  in  England,  where  we 
have  so  many  fine  kinds,  and  most  certainly  will 
be  highly  prized  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  traveling  from  Malta  to 
Grand  Cairo,  in  company  with  Mr.  Beyant,  the 
celebrated  American  poet,  and  a  genuine  lover  of 
horticultural  pursuits.  This  gentleman  informed 
me  that,  owing  to  some  cause,  our  European  vines 
did  not  succeed  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  suggested  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing varieties  from,  China,  where  the  climate, 
as  regards  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  much  like 
that  of  the  United  States.  I  had  never  met  with 
what  I  considered  a  really  good  variety  of  grape 
in  China,  and  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  act 
on  Mr.  Beyant's  suggestion.  At  last,  however, 
we  have  a  subject  for  the  experiment,  and  I  urged 
its  impoatance  on  Dr.  Hall,  who  is  an  American 
citizen,  and  who  has  already  introduced  a  number 
of  plants  to  his  country  from  China.  He  enters 
warmly  into  the  matter,  and  no  doubt  will  accom- 
plish the  object  in  view.  I  therefore  conclude 
this  article,  by  giving  notice  to  your  readers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  to  look  out  for  the  arrival 
of  the  "Yeddo  vine." 

We  hope  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Yeddo 
vine." 

"We  understand  that  this  grape  has  been  received 
by  Messrs.  Paesons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  IST.  Y.  It 
is  said  that  they  intend  to  send  out  young  vines  of 
this  variety  the  present  autumn,  that  it  may  be 
extensively  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  what  way  it  is  to  be  distributed  is  not  stated. 


T&E  Philadelphia  Raspbeeey. — The  editor  of 
the  Oermantown  Telegraph,  who  is  Tery  cautious 
how  he  recommends  new  fruits,  speaks  highly  of 
this  seedling  raspberry,  raised  by  Mr.  Fulton,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  very  productive  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  firm  enongh  for  marketing. 
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SOAP    SUSS    FOR   CABROTS. 


WiixiAM  Oabmiohael,  of  the  Dunraore  Gardens, 
Falkirk,  writes  to  the  London  Florist  and  Pomol- 
ffoist  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  generally  most  difficult  for  a  gardener  to 
obtain  an  abundant  and  healthy  crop  of  carrots. 
The  gardens  here  are  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  and 
till  lately,  eveiy  endeavor  to  obtain  an  abundant 
crop  of  this  useful  vegetable  has  failed — as  it  has 
been  invariably  cut  off  by  the  grub.  We  have, 
however.  I  atn  glad  to  say,  been  perfectly  success- 
ful during  last  season,  and  have  obtained  a  pure 
crop — clean  and  beautiful.  In  the  autumn,  we 
trenched  the  ground  two  spades  deep,  and  left  it  in 
a  rough  state.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  we 
leveled  tlie  ground  with  Dutch  hoes,  and  drew 
drills  15  inches  apart.  Before  sowing  the  seed,  we 
applied  guano  at  the  rate  of  about4  cwt.  to  an  acre. 
The  seed  came  up  well,  but  just  as  they  were  fit 
for  thinning  they  assumed,  as  usual,  a  yellow  ap- 
pearance— owiug  to  the  attacks  of  the  grub.  We 
then  adopted  an  expedient  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
has  proved  highly  successful.  Having  a  large 
quantity  of  soap  suds  beside  us — as  we  constantly 
employ  them  for  the  wall  trees — and  having  taken 
the  rose  from  the  watering  pot,  we  applied  a  con- 
siderable quantity  to  the  rows.  The  result  of  this 
new  experiment  was  very  gratifying,  as  the  crop 
assumed,  shortly  afterwards,  a  fine  healthy  appear- 
ajice.  The  fact  that  we  have  employed  guano  for 
the  last  several  years  without  producing  the  same 
effect,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  my  success 
was  chiefly  owing  to  this  very  simple  and  easily 
procured  remedy.  Should  it  in  future  years  prove 
the  successful  remedy  I  have  found  it  this  year  to 
be,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  acquaint  your  readers 
■with  it  as  the  remedy,  though  exceedingly  simple 
and  easily  procured,  will,  I  believe,  prove  highly 
beneficial." 

How  TO  Blanch  Cklebt  for  Exhibition. — Of 
all  exhibitions  we  have  ever  seen,  Bolton,  in  Lan- 
cashiere,  takes  the  lead  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  vegetables  are  staged — everything 
being  so  clean  and  orderly ;  even  the  potatoes, 
leeks  and  celery  are  as  clean  as  new  pins.  What, 
however,  struck  us  most,  was  the  clean  white  color 
of  the  celery — from  the  root  to  nearly  the  top  being 
quite  free  from  diseased  specks  and  discolorations. 
On  inquiry,  we  find  it  is  the  practice  not  to  earth 
up  the  celery  at  all,  but  simply  to  tie  it  up  as  it 
grows,  and  wrap  coarse  paper  around  it,  occasion- 
ally removing  it  to  see  that  the  stalks  are  growing 
straight,  or  to  assist  them  in  doing  so,  when 
wanted  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  flavor  may 
not  be  quite  so  good,  or  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
crisp,  as  when  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the 
color  is  certainly  much  better  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses when  grown  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  inferior 
in  size.  Tlie  new  imperial  pink  celery  appears  to 
T18  to  be  the  best  of  the  pink  or  red  kinds  for  show- 
ing, as  it  i)rodnces  very  little  heel,  and  is  a  large- 
f growing,  solid,  crisp,  fine-flavored  kind.  The  new 
mperial  white  is  fully  equal  to  it — the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  color.  In  fact,  tlie  former,  as 
shown  at  Bolton,  was  bleached  to  almost  a  clear 
white. — Oossip  of  the  Garden. 


PRESERVING    FRUIT. 


From  the  experience  of  a  number  of  yeaiji 
putting  up  various  kinds  of  fruits,  we  learn 
tlie  less  they  are  cooked  the  more  nearly  the 
ural  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  preserved — provided 
heat  has  been  raised  to  a  suflScient  degree  as  to 
tirely  expel  the  air  contained  in  the  cells  of 
fruit.  Beyond  this,  cooking  is  unnecessary, 
heating  the  fruit  we  have  practised  various  m 
ods :  at  first  it  was  scalded  in  a  kettle  and  then 
into  the  jars;  but  of  late  years,  particularly  a 
the  different  berries,  our  practice  has  been  to 
them  at  once  into  the  jars,  and  then  set  them 
the  water,  raising  the  heat  to  the  boiling  pc 
letting  them  stand  in  the  water  until  the  cont 
are  thoroughly  heated  through— taking  the  1 
from  one  of  the  jars  to  fill  Up  the  shrinkage 
some  is  scalded  in  a  kettle  for  this  purpose, 
then  sealing  immediately.  By  putting  the  i 
into  the  jars  before  they  are  scalded,  it  retains 
form  much  better.  The  most  convenient  v< 
for  setting  the  jars  into  for  scalding,  that  we  1 
tried,  is  a  square  tin  pan,  as  large  as  can  be  i 
veniently  heated  over  the  stove — say  to  hold 
or  twelve  one-quart  jars  at  a  time,  in  two  n 
The  depth  of  the  pan  should  be  nearly  equal  to 
bight  of  the  jars.  We  have  learned  one  lessoi 
rather  costly  experience:  If  the  jars  set  closed' 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan  they  are  very  liabl 
break,  owing  to  the  confined  air  in  the  cavitj 
the  bottom.  To  obviate  this,  a  small  wire  is  1 
in  a  zigzag  form,  so  that  some  portion  of  the  ^ 
will  come  under  the  bottom  of  each  jar. —  Cow 
Oentleman. 


Big  Pkarb  and  Pumpkins. — To  have  big  p 
or  other  fruit,  just  work  on  the  stalk  that  b 
them  the  point  of  an  adjoining  shoot — then 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  So  says  a  French 
ateur  enthusiastically  in  the  fruit  line.  If 
want  big  pumpkins  and  squashes,  just  bore  a  li 
gimlt  hole  in  their  rind  when  the  frruit  is  a 
weeks  old,  and  push  in  a  long  piece  of  cot 
with  the  loose  end  in  a  pan  of  water.  The  col 
will  suck  up  the  water,  and  the  pumpkin  will  e 
the  cotton,  and  by  the  time  your  fruit  is  ripe 
will  have  the  largest  pumpkin  that  ever 
seen. 

^  I  m     

Protection  from  the  Cut   Worm. — We  h 
recently    seen   a    mode  for    preventing    the 
worm  from  destroying  young,  recently  set  oabl 
plants,  consisting  of  wrapping  a   piece  of  stiff 
per  around  the  stem   when  the  plant  is  set  out 
as  to  extend  a  little  above  and  an  inch  or  two 
low  the  surface.    We   have  adopted   this   in 
more  than  twenty  years — although   it  is  now 
ommended  as  new — and  we  can  vouch    for  its 
tire   eflSciency.     Thick   writing  paper  appeafl' 
answer  the  purpose   best,  and   old  letters  may 
torn  np  and  employed.     Stiff  wrapping  paper 
even  burdock  leaves  have  answered  about  as  ^ 
the  object  being  merely  to  place  a  protection  at 
the  stem,  where   the  cut  worm  usually   assa: 
it. — Country  Oentleman. 
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THE   TRUMPET-RAT. 


CKLAND,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,  gives 
)llowing  account  of  a  lawsuit  in  France  about  a  rat: 
ny,  Buffon  and  Lacepede  have  made  us  acquainted 
the  races  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  two  hemi- 
-es,  but  none  of  these  savants,  any  more  than  the 
•alists  their  successors,  have  made  mention  of  the 
mpet-rat,"  and  a  search  for  it  among  the  antediluvian 
als  discovered  by  science  will  be  equally  unsuccess- 
The  "trumpet-rat"  is  modern;  its  existence  dates 
the  time  the  Zouaves  were  in  Africa.  The  action  at 
brought  by  M.  Triguel  against  Girome,  a  retired 
ve,  makes  us  believe  that  this  is  the  animal  in  ques- 

e  Plaintiff.  "Gentlemen,  this  rndividual  has  cheated 
ut  of  a  hundred  francs  ($20),  and  has,  at  the  same 

wilfully  abused  my  confidence.  He  knows  that  I 
much  interested  in  geology,  antiquities,  natural 
ces.  I  have  collections  of  fossils,  of  medals,  of 
animals,  of  curious  plants.  One  day  he  called  upon 
nd  said:  'Sir,  I  have  a  kind  of  animal  which  has 
•  been  mentioned  by  any  naturalist.'  '  What  is  it, 
'It  is  a  "  trumpet-rat." '  '  What  do  you  call  the 
pet- rat?'  'Sir,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  is  a  rat 
ti  has  a  trumpet.'  '  Where  is  it  ? '  '  On  his  nose  like 
inoceros.'    'And  you  have  it  alive?'    'Alive  and 

if  you  wish  to  see  it,  you  have  only  to  come  to  my 
e.'     '  Directly ;  come  along.' 

was  very  anxious  to  see  this  strange  animal.  We 
ed  at  his  house,  and  he  shows  me  in  a  cage  an  enor- 
1  rat,  very  lively  and  in  good  condition,  and  which 
Y  had  on  its  nose  a  sort  of  slender  excrescence  about 
centimetres  long  (two-thirds  of  an  inch),  covered 

hair  like  the  body  of  the  animal,  with  vertebrae  in 
id,  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  larger  at  the  summit 

at  the  base,  the  contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
isual  course  of  things.  I  ask  to  examine  this  phe- 
iDon  ;  he  puts  it  in  my  hand,  and  holds  its  paws  and 
that  I  might  examine  at  my  ease  this  extraordinary 
pet.  I  ask  him  if  it  were  not  a  dupe,  and  mystifia- 
n,  and  to  convince  myself  I  take  a  pin  and  force  it 
the  trumpet.  The  animal  cried  out,  winced,  and  a 
of  blood  came  from. the  prick.  The  experiment  was 
lusive — it  was  really  a  trumpet  forming  a  part  of  the 

wonder.  I  ask  this  man  if  he  would  sell  his  r*t. 
mswers  in  the  aflBrmative.  I  ask  his  price.  ■  Fifty 
;s.  I  pay  it  without  any  bargaining,  and  I  bring  the 
al  home.  I  invite  my  friends  and  servants  to  see  it, 
;ry  of  admiration  was  universal — I  was  enchanted. 
Some  one  says  to  me,  'You  ought  to  procure  a  female 

was  a  male).'  I  bad  thought  of  that,  but  having 
but  one  rat  at  the^ouse  of  the  person  who  sold  it  to 
[  concluded  that  he  had  no  more.  I  determined, 
ifore,  to  go  directly  to  see,  and  I  ask  him  if  it  were 
ble  to  get  a  female.  'Nothing  easier,'  he  answered 
'I  have  written  to  Africa,  and  they  have  sent  me 
|r  trumpet-rats,  of  which  I  have  two  females.'    With 


these  words,  he  brings  out  a  cage  full  of  rats  like  that 
which  he  had  sold  me.  He  chooses  me  a  female,  for 
which  I  pay  him  fifty  francs  ($10).  I  carry  it  off  more 
enchanted  than  ever.  Some  months  afterwards  the  fe- 
male has  young;  I  look  at  them,  they  had  not  trumpets. 
I  say  to  myself,  '  Without  doubt  they  will  sprout  here- 
after like  elephants'  tusks.'  I  wait  one  month,  two 
months,  six  months ;  every  day  I  look  at  the  nose  of  my 
rats,  but  the  trumpet  never  appeared. 

"  In  a  house  where  I  go  frequently  I  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  oflScer  who  had  served  a  long  time  in  Africa. 
'Tell  me,'  I  says  to  him  one  day — 'you  have  been  in 
Africa— do  you  know  the  trumpet-rats  ? '  '  Perfectly,'  he 
answers  me.  'Ah!  then  you  can  inform  me.'  I  then 
tell  him  my  story.  Then  this  gentleman  began  to  laugh, 
as  though  his  sides  would  split.  I  say  to  myself,  '  Cer- . 
tainly  then  I  have  been  duped.'  When  he  was  calm  I 
beg  him  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  hilarity.  Then  he 
tells  me  what  follows :  '  The  trumpet-rat,  he  tells  me,  is 
not  a  supernatural  thing— it  is  an  invention  due  to  the 
leisure  moment  of  the  Zouaves.  This  is  how  they  make 
them  :  you  take  two  rats;  you  tie  their  paws  firmly  on  & 
board,  the  nose  of  one  close  to  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the 
other;  with  a  pen-knife  or  a  lancet  you  make  an  incision 
into  the  nose  of  the  rat  which  is  hindermost,  and  you 
graft  the  tail  of  the  first  into  the  nose;  you  tie  firmly  the 
muzzle  to  the  tail,  and  you  leave  the  two  rats  in  this  po- 
sition for  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the 
union  has  taken  place,  and  the  two  parts  have  grown  to- 
gether; then  you  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  rat  which  is  in 
front  to  the  required  length,  and  let  him  go,  but  still  ^ 
keep  the  other  tied  to  the  boird  but  with  his  bead  loose, 
and  you  give  him  something  to  eat.  At  the  end  of  & 
month  or  more  the  wound  is  perfectly  healed,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  most  curious  scrutators  would  not  see  a  trace 
of  the  grafting.  This  is  what  these  Zouaves  do;  the 
rats  have  no  trumpet— you  have  been  deceived,  {lei  rats, 
n'ontpas  de  trompe  ;  vousavez  ete  trompe). 

"  On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  urged  that  he 
had  certainly  made  up  the  rats  as  has  been  stated,  but  be 
aflBrms  that  he  had  not  sold  them  to  the.  plaintiff  as  rats 
'born'  with  a  trumpet. 

The  President,  "  '  Is  this  true,  M.  Triguel? 

M.  Triguel.  " '  You  understand.  Sir,  after  the  experi- 
ment which  I  made  with  the  prick  of  the  pin,  which  bled 
and  made  the  animal  cry,  I  ought  to  believe  that  the 
trumpet  was  natural.' 

The  President.  "  '  Then  the  defendant  told  you  that  it 
was  a  particular  kind  of  rat?' 

The  Plaintiff.  " '  Yes,  without  doubt.' 

The  Defendant.  " '  In  fact— it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
rat.' " 

Verdict  for  the  Zouave— the  trumpet-rat  maker. 


What  two  animals  had  the  least  luggage  in  the  ark? — 
The  fox  and  the  cock,  for  they  only  had  a  brush  and 
comb  between  them. 

How  many  young  ladies  will  reach  from  London  to 
Brighton,  it  being  fifty  miles?  Fifty,  for  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile. 

Which  is  the  fastest,  heat  or  cold?  Heat,  because  you 
can  catch  a  cold. 
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The  Jasmine.— "We  are  told  that  a  Duke  of  Tuscany 
was  the  first  possessor  of  this  pretty  shrub  in  Europe; 
and  he  was  so  jealously  fearful  lest  others  should  ^njoy 
what  he  alone  wished  to  possess,  that  strict  injunctions 
were  given  to  his  gardener  not  to  give  a  slip— not  so 
much  as  a  single  flower— to  any  person.  To  this  com- 
mand the  gardener  would  have  been  faithful,  had  not  love 
wounded  him  by  the  sparkling  eye  of  a  fair  but  portion- 
less peasant,  whose  want  of  a  little  dowry,  and  his  pov- 
erty,  alone  kept  them  from  the  hymenial  altar.  On  the 
birth-day  of  his  mistress  he  presented  her  with  a  nose- 
gay, and  to  render  the  boquet  more  acceptable,  orna- 
mented it  with  a  branch  of  jasmine.  The  povera  Jiglia, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  bloom  of  this  new  flower,  put  it 
into  fresh  earth,  and  the  branch  remained  green  all  the 
the  year.  In  the  following  spring  it  grew,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  flowers.  It  flourished  and  multiplied  so  much 
under  the-fair  nymph's  cultivation,  that  she  was  able  to 
amass  a  little  fortune  from  the  sale  of  the  precious  gift 
which  love  had  made  her;  when,  with  a  sprig  of  jasmine 
in  her  breast,  she  bestowed  her  hand  and  wealth  on  the 
happy  gardener  of  her  heart.  And  the  Tuscan  girls,  to 
this  day,  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this  adventure,  by 
invariably  wearing  a  nosegay  of  jasmine  on  their  wed- 
ding-day; and  they  have  a  proverb  which  says,  a  young 
girl  worthy  of  wearing  this  nosegay  is  rich  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  of  a  good  husband.— iVbias  and  Queries. 


EXTEAOEDIKART  FeENCH  TELEGRAPHIC  INVENTION.— The 

Abbe  Caselli's  recent  invention,  the  pan-telegraph,  is 
described  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  wonders  of  the 
present  day.  A  dispatch  written  at  Paris  is  reproduced 
at  Marseilles  without  the  assistance  of  any  clerk,  with 
the  most  rigorous  fidelity,  as  is  also  a  portrait  sketch,  or 
drawing  of  any  kind.  The  Empress  has  had  her  likeness 
telegraphed  to  some  friends  in  the  provinces,  and  recently 
the  inventor  telegraphed  a  painting  of  a  full-blown  rose 
from  the  Observatory  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Telegraphic 
Administration.  The  petals  were  of  a  beautiful  pink 
color,  and  the  leaves  of  an  equally  good  green— in  short, 
were  exactly  like  the  tints  of  the  original.  Rossini  also 
telegraphed  to  Marseilles  by  this  apparatus  a  melody 
which  he  improvised  in  honor  of  the  inventor. 


A  Valuable  Eock;et.— Among  the  many  curious  modes 
of  making  money  in  Australia,  none,  I  think,  surpasses 
the  following:  A  surgeon  told  me  that  he  weot  one  day 
into  the  tent  of  a  brother  medicus,  on  the  Bendigo,  just 
as  a  patient  was  going  out.  "I  have  been  stopping  a 
tooth,"  said  the  surgeon.  "Do  you  get  good  cement 
here?"  inquired  my  friend.  "Admirable!"  replied  the 
surgeon.  "  I  saw  an  old  gutta-percha  bucket  selling  in  a 
lot  of  old  tools  one  day  at  an  auction.  I  bought  the  lot 
for  the  sake  of  the  bucket,  which  cost  me  five  shillings. 
I  have  already  stopped  some  hundreds  of  teeth  with  the 
guttapercha  at  a  guinea  each,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  stop 
thousands  with  it  before  the  old  bucket  is  used  up.  It  is 
»  fortune  to  me.  My  name  is  up  for  an  unrivaled  dentist, 
and  they  come  to  me  from  far  and  near." 


The  Progress  of  Education. — At  the  hearing  of  aj 
cent  case  before  the  English  local  magistrates,  a  cerlifioe 
was  handed  up  to  the  bench,  on  behalf  of  one  of  t 
prisoners,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verbatim  copy 

May  23    | 

To  Tour  JToTwur 

this  is  to  Certify  that  A F has  been  A  schol 

for  upwards  four  Years  of  Mine  and  Duering  that  ti 
has  conducted  himself  While  Under  My  Care  with  tl 
Steddy  and  ludusterious  Sperit  that  becomes  A  Boy 
his  and  from  the  information  that  I  have  received  and  i 
Experiance  of  his  past  Charrecter  I  cinceraly  Belive  b 
innocent  of  the  Charge  brought  before  You. 
I  ramaiu  Yours 

Henerv  

2 k  Chool 

Drummager  of  the 

Lancishire 

Airtillery  Volunte* 

Notwithstanding  that  "Henery"  "cincerally"  " 
lived"  in  the  "inocence"  of  his  "Steddy  and  Indust* 
ous"  "schoUer,"  the  boy  pleaded  guilty  to  the  cha; 
against  him. 

QoEEN  OF  Scot's  Prater. — Messrs.  Editors :  I  send  ] 

a  translation  of  the  prayer  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  wb 

I  think  is  equally  cor^pct  and  more  poetical  than  any  3 

have  lately  published.  w.  l.  c 

"Oh  God  of  my  fathers 
My  hope  i«  in  Thee; 
Jesus  my  dearest, 
Now  liberate  me. 
In  fetters  snd  chains 
In  sorrows  and  pains, 
My  desire  is  to  Thee. 
Deep  feeling 
Appealing, 

And  reverently  kneeling, 
I  adore,  I  implore, 
Thou  wouldst  liberate  me." 

[  CongregaUonaU* 


Grammatical  Joking. — "What  is  the  reason  of  a  bl 
leaving  a  blue  mark  after  it?"  asked  an  inquiring  yo« 
man  of  a  medical  student.  "  It's  easily  accounted  fo 
was  the  reply;  "for  you  know  ihtX  hlow  ix^  the  perf 

makes  blew" 

■  I  ■ 

"I  can't  reconcile  diflFerences,"  said  Septimus  Hardi 
"For  instance,  there  is  nothing  more  regular    in. 
coming  round  than  dinner-time — and  nothing  less  c 
tain  than  dinner." 


"Sam,  why  don't  you  talk  to  massa  and  tell  him  to 
up  treasures  in  heaven?"     "What  for?    What  de  1 
of  laying  up  treasures  dere,  where  he  never    see 
again  ?  " 

Why  are  photographers  the  most  uncivil  of  all  trad 
people?    Because  when  we  make  application  for  a  c< 

of  our  portrait  they  always  reply  with  a  negativew 

^    ■ 

CuRRAK  was  onco  asked  by  one  of  his  brother  judj 
"  Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in  this  wig  ?  "  "  Nothi 
but  the  head,"  was  the  reply. 


"What  church  do  you  attend,  Mrs.  Partington 
Oh !  any  paradox  church  where  the  Gospel  is  dispeni 
with ! " 

If  there  is  "many  a  slip  'twist  the  cup  and  the  li 
will  drinking  out  of  the  saucer  insure  freedom  from  si 
mishap  ? 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


loP  Beer.— We  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  this 
ath  .1  receipt  for  beer  which  is  really  valuable.  The 
f  is  easily  made,  and  will  keep  six  or  eight  months, 
ree  uionths  after  it  is  fermented,  it  is  almost  equal  to 
This  receipt  is  for  fifteen  gallons:  Twelve  ounces 
hops,  six  quarts  of  molasses,  ten  eggs.  Put  the  hops 
i,  baa;,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes  in  three  pailfuls 
water.  Put  in  the  molasses  while  hot,  and  pour  im- 
;diately  into  a  strong  ale  cask,  which  can  be  made  per- 
tly air-tight,  and  put  in  the  remainder  of  the  water 
d.  Let  the  mixture  stand  until  cool,  and  then  add  the 
Ts.  This  beer  will  not  ferment  in  cold  weather  unless 
t  in  quite  a  warm  place. 

jBmon  Pie.— (Mrs.  Long.)— One  lemon,  one  cup  of 
jar,  two  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cup 
milk  ;  grate  the  rind  of  the  lemon  ;  mix  the  whole  to- 
ther,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  the  eggs;  pour  in  the 
Ik  last.  Bake  in  a  deep  plate  lined  with  pastry.  Beat 
i  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  sweeten  with 
ar  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  put  it  on  the  top  when 
ked,  and  return  the  pies  to  the  oven  and  brown  lightly. 

Preserving  Peaches  in  Vinegar.— To  twelve  pounds 
peaches  tnke  six  pounds  of  cofiee  sugar;  add  one  pint 
st  cider  vinegar,  and  simmer  the  sugar  and  vinegar  to- 
ther;  pouv  boiling  water  upon  the  peaches;  remove 
em  in  two  minutes;  pour  off  the  water  and  wipe  them 
■y  without  breaking  the  skin ;  put  them  into  the  sirup 
id  boil  gently  until  the  fruit  is  cooked  through.  This 
•eserve  is  very  good,  but  will  not  keep  long. 

Cream  Cake.— One  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  cups 
■  flour,  two  eggs;  break  them  into  a  teacup;  fill  up  the 
ip  with  sweet  cream;  add  one  teaspoonful  cream-t^artar, 
le-half  teaspoonful  soda,  one-quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
little  salt.  This  cake  is  very  good  when  successful.  It 
lould  be  eaten  while  fresh. 

Soft  Jumbles.— Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter, 
le  cup  of  milk,  four  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  salera- 
13  flour  enough  to  make  the  cake  a  little  thicker  than 
ound  cake.  Pour  into  deep  tins  an  inch  thick.  Bake  in 
quick  oven.    When  cold  cut  in  squares. 

Loaf  Cake  without  Yeast.— One  and  a  half  cup  of 
utter,  three  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  five  cups  of 
our,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  teaspoon- 
uls  of  cream-tai-tar,  rasins,  nutmeg,  and  a  glass  of  wine 
if  brandy.  

Baked  Flour  Podding. —Six  tablespoonfulsof  flour  wet 
18  for  starch  and  mixed  with  a  quart  of  boiling  milk, 
ive  esi^s  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Bake 
lalf  an  liuur.  

Clove  Cookies.— Three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
lugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  cloves.  Wet 
with  Tril:i--.~"-=  pnnn^h  tn  roll  out  thin.     Buke  quipk. 


Rice  Balls. — Boil  rice  in  wat^r  as  usual ;  put  it  into 
teacups,  and  turn  out  on  a  deep  platter;  when  cold  take 
a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  cream,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  -wine,  and  sweeten  like  custard.  Whip  it  all  to- 
gether, and  turn  over  the  balls. 

Pork  Cake,— Fifteen  ounces  salt  pork  chopped  fine; 
pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  one  teacup  of  mo- 
lasses, two  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  soda  or  salera- 
tus,  cloves  and  cinnamon,  one  pound  of  fruit,  nine  cup3 
of  flour.  

Tomato  Sot.— Take  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes;  put  them 
in  salt  water  for  three  or  four  days ;  drain  them ;  prick 
each  one,  and  lay  them  in  a  jar  with  sliced  onions  and 
spices  until  the  jar  is  filled,  then  cover  close. 

Delicate  Cake.— (Mrs.  Beach.)— One-half  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  tea- 
cup of  milk,  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream- tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

PiCALiLLT.— Take  green  tomatoes,  cabbage,  green  pep- 
pers and  onions;  chop  them,  and  press  them  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  add  salt  and  spices,  and  put  into  a  jar;  pour 
on  vinegar  enough  to  moisten  them. 

Mrs.  Garrett's  Cake.— Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  butter,  four  cups  of  fliour,  five  eggs,  one-balf  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda.  Just  before  setting  in  the  oven  add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  the  grated  rind.  y 

Clove  Cake.— One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one-half-pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  ra.sins,  four  eggs, 
one  nutmeg,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  and  one  of  saleratus. 


Cologne.— (Mr.s.  Bean.)— Five  drachms  garden  laven- 
der, five  drachms  lemon  oil,  three  drachms  oil  of  Berga- 
mot,  three  drops  oil  of  cloves,  three  drops  of  musk,  one 
quart  alcohol  (proof)        

Naples  Biscuit.— One-half  pound  of  sugar,  one-talf 
pound  of  flour,  four  eggs.  Drop  on  buttered  paper; 
sift  sugar  over  them ;  flavor  with  lemou  ;  bake  quick. 

Mrs.  Wollcott's  Cake.- Two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  cream, 
two  eggs,  a  little  saleratus. 

Pickled  Plums.— Seven  pounds  of  plums,  four  pounds 
of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  and  one  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  _ 

Sausages.— Forty  pounds  of  meat,  one  pound  of  «Alt, 
a  teaspoonful  .of  pepper  and  two  of  herbs  to  each  pound 
of  meat.  

Curing  Hams.— Four  quarts  of  salt,  two  quarts  of  mo- 
lasses, six  ounces  of  saltpetre,  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
meat.  

Blackberry  Wine.— Eiaht  quarts  of  juice,  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar.  Add  water  enough  to  make  six  gal- 
lons.   

Raised  Biscuit.— Five' pints  of  flour,  one  quart  milk, 

onP-qn!'rtp'-P''urrl  nf  h'i'*o-,  <^r"-'---'f  ""T- of  vpast.     . 
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THE  GEWESEE  FAEMER  FOR  1864. 

Wk  design  to  make  great  improvements  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  1864.  We  have  made  arrangements  for  a 
supply  of  paper  of  much  better  quality,  and  shall  use 
new  type  throughout.  The  amount  of  reading  matter 
will  also  be  increased.  We  are  determined  to  make  the 
Genesee  Farmer  worthy  of  the  extensive  patronage  it 
has  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  subscription  price,  paid  strictly  in  advance,  will  be 
seventy-five  cents. 

Those  subscribing  at  this  time  for  1864  will  receive  the 
three  last  numbers  of  this  year,  together  with  the  whole 
volume  fori  8  04.  In  other  words,  they  will  receive  three 
numbers  for  nothing.  Will  not  our  friends  attending 
the  Fairs  take  a  copy  of  the  Farmer  with  them  and  call 
the  attention  of  their  friends  to  this  liberal  offer.  All 
such  favors  will  be  appreciated. 

PEEMIUMS. 
1.  To  any  person  sending  us  two  subscribers  for  1864,  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural 
Directory  for  1863.     Price,  25  cents. 
2i  For  five  subscribers  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  J/anwa? 
of  Agriculture.    Price,  75  cents.    [This  work  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  farmer  in  America.] 
3*  For  six   subscribers  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Mrs. 

HKLt's  Modern  Cookery  Book.     Price,  |1. 

4«  For  seven  subscribers  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Evtry- 

body"!  Laicyer,  or  the  Hortt  andJii*  Disenjiei.  Price,  $1.25. 

6>  For  ten  subscribers  we  will  send  a  complete  set  of  the 

Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory,  handsomely 

bound  in  two  volumes.    Price,  t2.r.o. 

The  aboTe  works  will  be  sent  postage  paid  by  return 

mail. 


The  Markets. -The  reports  from  Europe 
continue  on  the  whole  favorable  as  to  the  yield  ol 
present  harvest.  In  England  frosts  occur'red  on 
mornings  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  July,  which  did  i 
damage  to  the  late  wheat.  But  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
too  far  advanced  to  suffer  materially. 

Future  prices  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  soli 
of  the  "Polish  question."  Russia  is  making  gig, 
preparations  for  a  possible  war  with  the  three  great 
ers.  If  diplomacy  fails  to  settle  the  question,  we  5 
have  a  war  that  will  shake  all  Europe,  and  the  price  of 
duce  will  materially  advance. 

The  reports  of  the  harvest  in  this  country  are  gene) 
favorable.  We  shall  doubtless  have  a  large  surph 
grain  to  export.  The  price  in  New  York  will  be  d. 
mined  by  the  price  in  Europe,  and  the  premium  on  g 
In  the  interior  another  element  comes  in  to  affect  pric 
the  cost  of  freight.  Freights  are  now  lower  than  1 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  the  western  farmer  or  de 
reaps  the  benefit. 

Gold  the  first  of  July  was  at  a  premium  of  45  per  c 
Our  victories  brought  it  down  to  22  per  cent.  It  t 
rallied  a  little  and  has  remained  pretty  constantly 
some  time  at  about  27  per  cent. 

The  latest  papers  we  have  received  from  England  qt 
wheat  in  Liverpool  as  follows :  «  English  white  9s.  6d 
10s.  3d.,  red  9s.  to  9s.  6d.;  American,  white  9s.  6d.  to  ] 
3d.,  red  8s.  8d.  to  93.  3d.;  Canadian,  white  9s.  to  10s.  ( 
red  8s.  4d.  to  8s.  9d.,"  per  cental  of  100  lbs.  Our  read 
can  easily  ascertain  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  60  lbs.  Tuk; 
red  wheat  at  an  average  of  98.  (or  |2.16,)  per  cental, : 
price  would  be  a  fraction  less  than  $1  30  per  bushel.  Ti 
is  in  gold.  With  gold  at  a  premium  of  27  per  cent,  ti 
11.30  is  worth  $1.65.  This,  therefore,  is  the  price' o; 
bushel  of  American  red  wheat  in  Liverpool. 

We  know  a  gentleman  in  this  city  who  has  just  shipp 
14,000  bushels  of  red  winter  wheat  to  Liverpool.  It  c( 
him  in  store  in  New  York  $1.27.  He  had  it  recleant 
blowing  out  about  80  bushels,  and  this  and  the  expens 
of  getting  it  to  the  vessel  brought  up  the  price  to  $1.8 
The  cost  of  sending  it  to  Liverpool,  including  freight,  i 
surance,  dockage,  primage,  duty  and  commission,  wi 
amount  to  about  32  cents  per  bushel.  In  other  word 
the  wheat  will  cost  him  in  Liverpool  $1.62.  This  leaves 
profit  of  3  cents  per  bushel !  This  is  certainly  not  vei 
large,  and  if  gold  should  decline  to  20  per  cent  the  prof 
would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

If  there  should  be  no  war  in  Europe,  and  the  crop 
prove  as  good  as  reported,  there  is  little  probability  tha 
wheat  will  advance  in  England.  If  we  should  return  t 
specie,  what  would  be  the  price  of  wheat  m  New  York 
If  the  expense  of  shipping  it  across  the  ocean  should  b 
the  same  as  now,  it  is  easy  to  answer  this  question  frou 
the  above  figures.  It  is  now  worth  in  Liverpool  $1.3. 
per  bushel.  It  costs  82  cents  to  send  it  from  New  Yorl 
to  Liverpool.  It  would,  therefore,  be  worth  93  cents  ii 
New  York.  What  would  it  be  worth  in  Chicago ;  wha 
in  Iowa?  We  expect  to  see  very  •'  hard  times,"  the  mo 
ment  we  return  to  specie,  especially  in  the  West. 


The  midge  is  said  to  have  injured  the  wheat  in  tb« 
Lake  Counties  of  Canada  very  seriously. 
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Agricultaral  ExMbitions  for  1863. 

STATE  FAIRS. 

rn'l  Wheat  Show Rochester,  N.  T., Sept.  8-10 

onal  Horse  Fair, H.irtlbrd,  Conn., Sept.  8-10 

•  Jersey        Patterson, ^^Pf-^     ,\ 

'"^,    ^' HuiHnd  Sept.  8— 11 

^Sh^ ::::.uto? :::"::::"":.:.. -septis-is 

,,..'.. :::::::;:::. .Cleveland, I'^Kl^-ll 

id-i  West  .-.Kinsston, Sept.21— 25 

ot  ■■.■■.■  Decatur,' • -••8«Pt' 28-0«'- ^ 

nfylvania;  W Norri.town, ^'P%llr,Tl2l 

tt,pkv  Louisville, Sept.io— ^u 

daEkst,' ....Montreal,.... Sept.15-18 

^„a  . . Indianapolis, Sept.  28-Oct  3 

^'"^ :;.... Dubuque, «^l''-^t-ll 

ligan,' '.'.'.".'..'. Kalamazoo, Sept.23-2b 

COUNTY  FAIRS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Clean Sept  22-24 

Canton, Sept.  22-24 

Kingston, Sept.  22-24 

Watkins, Sept.  24-26 

Norwich, Sept  26— Oct.  1 

D.lhi, Sept.  29— Oct.  1 

Hempstead Oct.    1—  2 

Mexico,.... Sept.  22-24 

.hinkion;:::::;:::.:::saiem, S^.;^! 

i-inipr  Ilion, aepi.  z-s    so 

;™2o' Oxfo;d, Sept.  21-22 

""^^' ....Buffalo Sept.  16-18 

'■;••• SepU22— 28 

r°^' .••:::::Rome,. .'.::...... sept.  t-io 

„v' Abany, Sept.  29-30.  Oct.  1-2 

-^li-'r Troy,. Sept.  7-11 

r„d    ' Cortlandville, Sept.  22-24 

is,     .'.' ".'."'  '•'• Lowville, Sept.    9-11 

crhEnv       Angelica, 

f""     Binghamton, Sept    8-10 

u^^ . . .  .Auburn,. Sept.  29-Oct  1 

,  ,La .' Saratoga  Springs, Sept    1—4 

'X; . .  .  .Hudson,  .....: Sept.  29-Oct  1 

u™„  ' ....  Washington  HoUow,  . . .  .Sept  22-24 

p,%'' :: Batavia, Sept  80-Oct.  I 

Waterlown, Sept  29— 30 

Rochester, Sept    8-10 

.ans  Albion Sept  17— 18 

.go  ' ;.■ Oooperstown Sept  30-Oct  1 

„  ,5,' Canandaigua, 

*'»  ♦ Ovid Sept  16— 18 

rrp' .■.■.Frenct;  Mountain Sept  28— 25 

^  !.'.'.   "..'.'.'.'.'.'.'■ PennYan, Sept  29-Oct  1 

' MASSACHUSETTS. 

-„p,,er         Worcester, ...    Sept  17—18 

sS;:::.. Great  Barnngton,.   ...Sept.  80-Oct  1 

.r.r,«Vi;rp  Northampton, Oct    1—  ^ 

X'bTe,';::::::..:....Barnstubre, get  e- 7 

.,„,  Taunton Oct    b—  U 

't^h'ir^ : Pitlsfleld, *^<='-„6-" 

^r"'^^' Andover, 8ept2n-00 

„uy- Greenfield, Sept  2i— 00 

^"'""'''^ Dedhara! ::::..: sc^t  24-00 

Bridgewater, Oct     1—  0 

OHIO. 

nabula, Jefferson, Sept    2-4 

,,„..  .  ..Hamilton,.... <^  ci.      o—  » 

"«V New  Lisbon Sept  28-25 

"">'"='"^' Cleveland  Oct.      6-  9 

"U'!'^ c"lz ..8ept30-Oct2 

Xnd v.:v.v.v.iHtebV,ro.v.. i'^p\-j,-ii 

^,„„      ' ....Norwalk, ^"^P'- ^S    "^ 

T°."' Vlvra  Oct      6—9 

l'^'' : • : : : : : : -.PaineWine Sept  SO-Oct  2 

honing;::::: Youngs.own, Oct      6-8 

Ki-"' ^Trfon :::::::::::s#.  28-25 

f"^"' Tr  ™  : .■.■■.■.■...... . . . .Sept  30-Oct  2 

Zanesville, Sept    8—1^ 

Antwerp, ■  •  •  ■  Oct.     1—  - 

Circleville Sept  30-Oct  2 

Mansfteld, Sept  29— Oct  1 

Akron,... Sept  30-Oct  2 

Tiffin,  Sept80-Oct2 


INDIANA. 

Fayette, Connersvillc, Sept 

Harrison, Corydon, Sept 

Hendricks, Danvide, Sept 

Morgan, Centerton, Sept 

Posey, New  Harmony, Oct. 

ILLINfOIS. 

DeKalb De  Kalb Sept 

Winnebago, Rockfnrd Sept. 

Morgan, Jacksonville, Sept. 

Mercer, Millersburg, Sept 

La  Salle, Ottawa, ; Sept 

Lee, Dixon, Oct 

Tazewell, Treraont, Oct 

Vermillion, Catlin, Sept 

UPPER  CANADA. 

Durham,  West New  CasUe, Oct 

Lanark, Almonte, Sept 

Lanark,  West, Perth, Sept 

Toronto Toronto, Oct 

Wentworth, Hamilton, Oct 


1—  4 

8—11 

15—17 

8—11 

6-9 


15—17 

16-18 

15—18 

22—24 

S— 11 

14r-16 

7—  9 

1—  4 


8-  9 
16—00 
17-18 

8—  6 
18—14 
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rwer.;:::;::::::::::.vanwert, 


Warreii::::.':.": Sept  20— Oct  1 

Lebanon Sept  23-25 


A  Talk  about  Wheat.— A  few  days  since  one  of  the  best 
wheat  growers  of  Monroe  county  was  in  our  oflBce,  and 
the  following  conversation  took  place  : 
"  How  will  wheat  turn  out  this  season  ?  " 
"  Not  as  well  as  we  expected.    I  have  not  yet  threshed, 
but  those  who  have  say  the  yield  is  poor  and  the  quality 
rather  inferior.     The  weather  has  been  so  hot  that  the 
grain  in  some  instances  has  shrivelled." 
"  Has  the  midge  done  much  damage?" 
"There  was  plenty  of  midge  sowed  this  season,  but  it 
was  '  sectional.'     On  low  lands,  where  the  wheat  was  late, 
half  the  crop  has  been  destroyed.    But  on  the  oak  open- 
ings little  damage  has  been  sustained." 

"  What  system  of  rotation  do  you  adopt,  in  the  oak 
openings." 

"  Sheep  and  wheat." 

"  Two  very  good  things  to  go  together.  But  how  do 
you  manage  them?" 

"We  sow  wheat  every  third  year.  It  is  seeded  down 
with  clover.  Plaster  is  «own  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  a 
bushel  per  acre,  about  the  time  of  sowing  the  clover  seed. 
It  does  not  benefit  the  wheat,  but  insures  a  better  catch 
of  clover." 

"  Do  you  sow  any  timothy  .'    „,,,.,  •  x     ^ 

"  Not  on  the  wheat  land.  On  land  which  we  intend 
to  mow  for  some  years  we  sow  timothy  and  clover,  but  not 
on  the  land  I  am  speaking  of" 

"  Well  after  the  wheat  is  off,  what  do  you  do  ? 
•  "We  do  nothing.  Let  the  clover  grow  till  it  is  quite 
larcre  the  next  season,  and  then  turn  in  sheep.  They  will 
eat  the  leaves  and  tread  down  the  clover  stalks.  These 
make  manure.  The  jjext  year  pasture  as  close  as  you 
please,  and  after  corn  planting  break  up  the  land, 
and  fallow  for  wheat  again."  t    wi,     .i     j  *t,      a 

"  Do  you  plow  more  than  once.    In  Wheatland  they  do 

°°"  i  know  thev  don't,  but  I  do.  After  breaking  it  up, 
we  harrow  and"  cultivate  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
about  this  time.  (August,)  we  cross  plow  and  afterwards 
harrow  as  needed.     This  is  all  that  we  do  till  the  seed  JS 

drilled  in."  .•        j    «  a       * 

"  If  the  land  is  clear,"  he  continued,  vou  need  not 
break  up  till  later.  But  when  I  want  to  seed  down  again 
I  like  to  break  early  and  cross  plow."  .        « 

This  system  of  growing  clover  and  wheat,  eating  on 
the  clover  on  the  land  with  sheep,  keeps  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  In  fact,  he  says  there  is  danger  of  the  land  be- 
coming too  rich  for  wheat.  'And  in  that  case  he  takes  oflF 
a  crop  of  clover  hay.  .      ,  ,  ,        ■. 

Formerly  the  system  was  simply  to  plow  under  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover  in  June  or  July,  and  thus  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat  every  other  year.  Sheep  and  wheat  he  considers 
much  more  profitable. 

Of  course  this  system  cannot  be  adopted  on  all  the 
land  on  the  farm.  'There  must  be  some  portions  left  lor 
jOct     1—  2  '  hay  and  other  crops. 


.Oct     7—  9 
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TKE   GKEAT   INTEBNATIOWAL    WHEAT   SHOW. 

Wb  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  International  Wheat  Show  to  be  held  in  this  city 
September  8th,  9th  and  10th.    Competition  is  open  to  the 
world.     The  following  premiums  are  offered  : 
For  the  best  20  bushels  of  White  Winter  Wlient..  |15()  OO 

For  the  second  best  20  bushels  of  ■White  Winter  Wheat,.'.    75  00 

For  the  best  20  busheta  of  Red  Winter  Wheat, 100  00 

For  the  second  best  20  bushels  of  Red  W^inlwr  Wheat,."..' ".    50  00 
For.the  best  2  bushels  of  White  Winter  Wheat, ...  50  00 

For  the  second  best  2  bushels  of  White  Winter  Wheat,. .'.    25  00 

For  the  best  2  bushels  of  Rpd  Winter  Wheat, 40  00 

For  the  second  best  2  bushels  of  Red  Winter  Wheat,. ....     20  Oi» 

For  the  best  2  bushels  of  Spring  Whoat, oo  00 

For  the  second  best  2  bushels  of  Spring  Wheat,.!.'.*.'.'.'".'.'  \o  00 
"  Competitors  for  these  prizes  will  be  required  to  furnish 
samples  of  the  wheat  in  the  ear  and  with  the  straw  at- 
t.iched,  (say  fifty  ears  of  wheat  and  straw;)  also  to  fur- 
^u  u*  """'tten  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  wheat  grew;  method  of  cultivation;  time  of 
sowing;  quantity  of  seed  sown;  manures,  (if  any  used  ) 
and  mode  and  time  of  apnlication  ;  also  the  time  o"f  ripen- 
ing and  harvesting,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  with  such 
other  particulars  as  may  be  deemed  of  practie.1l  impor- 
tance ;  also,  the  name  by  which  the  variety  is  known  in 
the  locality  where  it  was  grown. 

"The  wheat  must  be  one  variety,  pure  and  unmixed, 
ftie  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  actual  grower  o<"  the 
wheat,  and  the  wheat  which  takes  the  prize  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Societv. 

"The  Prize  Wheat  wiU'be  sold  at  public  auction  on 
the  grounds  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  any  exhibitor  can  offer  his  wheat  for  sale  by 
paying  the  usual  percentage.  This  will  afford  an  e.xcel- 
lent  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  change  of  seed. 

"Farmers  from  a  distance,  who  camiot  attend  the  ex- 
hibition, cau  enter  their  wheat  on  the  payment  of  one 
dollar.  The  wheat  can.  be  sent,  to  the  care  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Joseph  Haijris,  Rochester  N  Y 
Ihe  freight  should  be  prepaid,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
so  mark  the  wheat  that  it  can  readily  be  ascertained  from 
whoni  it  was  sent.  Send  in  good  season,  and  write  full 
particulars,  by  mail." 


Letter  frcm  Joh.v  JoaxsTOx.— In  reply  to  a  request  to 
act  as  one  of  the. judges  at  the  International  Wheat  Show 
to  be  held  in  thiscitySeptemberS— 10,  John  JoBHsxox.of 
Seneca  county,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  It  would  certainly  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  at  your  Great  Wheat  Show  but 
I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  perform  that  duty 
I  was  taken  unwell  in  Julv  of  la.st  year,  and  continu^'d 
very  poorly  for  over  ten  months.  I  hare  no  disease  now 
but  I  am  still  very  feeble.  I  think  I  have  yained  some 
strength  of  late,  but  am  still  weak,  and  altogether  unable 
to  serve  as  a  judge.  I  assure  you  I  would  have  been  verv 
happy  to  have  assisted  in  that  capacity  in  ray  much  lovpcl 
occupation,  but  age  and  inhrmities  are  fast  using  me  up. 

I  am  atraid  Senecii  county  cannot  be  represented  in  the 
show,  as  I  have  seen  no  wheat  of  prime  qualitv  this  sea- 
sou.  Our  wheat  was  too  late  in  ripening  to  be'of  the  best 
quality.  Whenever  our  wheat  is  not  ripe,  or  nearly 
so  by  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  July,  we  seldom  have  "a 
prime  sample.  We  also  had  excessive  rains  about  the 
time  wheat  was  nearly  rinc,  which  alwavs  materially  hurts 
the  sample  and  lessens  the  weight.  There  will  be  little 
wheat  in  this  county  that  will  weigh  sixty  pounds  to  the 
bushel  this  season.  My  neighbor  on  the  south,  a  Dutch- 
man-, had  some  Soules  wheat  right  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  which  is  a  good  sample,  but  it  is  mixed  with  other 
wheat  and  would  not  do  to  compete  for  a  premium.  I 
lost  my  crop,  thirteen  acres,  entirely,  by  the  so-called 
Hes.<iun  fly.  Cause,  too  early  'Kovii.tj.  Wishing  you  a 
Tery  successful  show,  I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

JOHK  JonNSTOK. 

P.  S.— Corn  looks  splendid  in  general.  Oats  and  barley 
were  good,  but  many  of  the  oats  are  vet  uncut,  and  some 
of  the  barley  not  yet  got  in.  They  both  must  be  much 
daiuafsed  by  the  rains. 


Fair  op  thr  Rotal  Agricultural  Societt. 
The  great  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultu 
Society  was  held  this  year  at  Worcester.  The  show  of  Sht 
horns  and  Herfords  was  excellent.  The  first  prize 
£25  for  the  best  Shorthorn  bull  above  three  and  not  exce 
ing  six  years,  was  awarded  to  J.\cob  Wilson,  of  Morpjj 
He  is  described  as  a  "grand  and  massive  animal,  hea\ 
and  deeper,  however,  a  good  deal,  in  the  forequarters  tl 
behind,  where  he  is  light."  He  is  descended  from  Fan 
blood,  and  farther  babk  from  blood  to  which  Booth 
sorted  with  his  most  successful  results.  Lady  Em 
PiGOT  was  very  succes.sful.  She  took  the  first  prize  in 
class  of  cows  over  three  years ;  and  in  the  heifer  cl 
she  also  took  the  first  prize  with  a  heifer  described  by 
Agricultural  Gazette  as  "one  of  the  finest  animals  in  1 
yard,  as  true  and  cylindrical  a  barrel  as  was  ever  carr- 
on  four  legs;  beautifully  fine  head  and  good  every  wher 
In  the  class  of  heifer  calves  the  first  prize  was  taken 
"  a  wonderfully  fine  specimen  of  the  Sfeorthorn  bn 
bred  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  from  one  of  the  impor 
American  bulls,  out  of  Lady  Oxford  Fifth  ;  both  Bot 
and  Bates  contributing  to  her  pedigree." 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  sheep  ;   the  Shropshires 
pecially  being  well  represented,  and  attracting  mores 
»ore  attention. 

Among  the  pigs  the  Berkshires  were  especially  fine, 
the  classes  for  pigs  of  "  any  color,"  it  is  worthy  of  rem* : 
that  none  but  white  pigs  were  entered.    We  infer  fr. 
this  that  white  pigs  in  England,  as  here,  are  mostpopul 


Wool.— We  have  just  been  to  two  of  the  princi] 
wool  establishments  in  this  city.  MDdng  is  doing.  0 
of  the  proprietors  has  gone  a  fishing,  and  the  other 
probably  enjoying  himself  in  his  garden.  They  made 
much  money  last  year  that  they  can  afford  to  take  thin 
easy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  are  in  no  hurry 
sell.  Last  year  those  who  held  on  to  their  wool  rcalii 
10  to  20  cents  per  pound  more  than  if  they  had  sold  soi 
after  clipping.  They  are  determined  this  year  to  get  t 
full  money  value  of  their  wool.  >'ow  and  then  a  farm 
brings  a  small  clip  to  market,  and  sells  it  for  what  tl 
dealers  are  willing  to  pay.  Prices  here  range  from  if, 
.55  cents— the  latter  for  wool  of  extra  quality.  In  Ne 
York  sales  hare  recently  been  made  of  domestic  wool 
from  65  to  72  cents  per  pound,  and  one  would  think  froi 
these  figures  that  prices  should  be  higher  than  tbev  are  hei 
We  understand  that  several  American  dealers  ate  i 
Canada  buying  wool.  We  do  not  know  what  they  pa^ 
but  "  washed  Canadian  "  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  fi 
cents.     In  Canada  money  this  would  be  about  47  cents. 


Down  on  Agricultural  Papers.— It  would  seem  tha 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Canadian  Govern 
ment  are  both  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  Anicricai 
agricultural  pajiers  in  Canada.  Hitherto  the  postage  01 
the  Genfuee  Farmer  sent  to  Canada  was  three  cents  1 
year.  By  the  new  law  it  is  twelve  ceafs.  This  kc  han 
to  prepay.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  agricultura 
papers  are  "Post  Free;"  but  the  Canadian  subscribei 
to  an  American  agricultural  paper  has  to  pay  one  cent 
postage  on  each  number.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  paj 
the  United  States  Government  twelve  cents  a  year  post- 
age; and  our  subscribers  in  Canada  have  to  pay  twelve 
cents  a  year  ia  addition.  TSvenly-fonr  cents  postage  on 
a  fifty  cent  paper ! 
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Incioiries  and  Answers. 


Wild  BiiACKBEREiES. — Thinking  of  setting  out  a  num- 
3er  of  wild  blackberry  plants,  and  being  in  doubt  as  to 
vhether  they  would  pay  the  trouble  of  cultivation,  I 
ihought  I  had  better  have  yoiir  advice  on  the  sufcject.  (o) 

Will  they  bear  as  well,  with  the  same  cultivation,  as 
;he  Lawton  or  Rochelle?    (b)         " 

What  is  the  difiFerence  in  the  time  of  bearing  between 
he  Lawton  and  Rochelle?    (c) 

Where  can  the  latter  kind  be  had.and  at  what  price?  (a!) 
—John  Dixon,  Ganandaigua,  JV.  Y. 

(a)  The  efiForts  we  have  seen  made  in  transplanting  the 
vild  blackberry  into  a  garden  and  cultivating  them,  have 
lot  been  successful.  A  well-known  horticulturist  of 
his  city,  who  thought  there  were  no  blackberries  equal 
0  those  he  used  to  eat  when  a  boy,  in  Steuben  county, 
fas  at  consiedrable  pains  to  get  some  of  the  plants,  and 
ultivated  them  with  much  care  in  his  garden ;  but, 
hough  they  grew,  they  bore  but  little  and  the  fruit  was 
mall. 

(6)  We  think  they  would  not. 

(c)  The  Lawton  and  New  Rochelle  are  one  and  the 
ame  thing.  Probably  you  refer  to  the  Dorchester— a 
toston  variety — which  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Law- 
DD,  but  is  of  better  quality, 

(d)  You  will  find  the  plants  advertised  in  this  number. 

Cider  Mills. — Apples  will  be  abundant  here  this  fall, 
nd  I  propose  makiBg  considerable  cider.  There  is  a 
lill  in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  ^hink  it  would  be  quite  as 
conomical,  and  more  convenient,  to  have  a  hand-mill  of 
IV  own.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  good  one, 
nd  the  price?— R.  S.  F.,  Gorham,K  Y. 

There  are  several  machines  that  are  good.  W.  0. 
[icKOK,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  manufacturers  an  excellent 
ne.    The  price  is,  or  was,  $40. 


Foot-Rot  in  Sheep. — Some  eighteen  months  ago  I 
ought  a  lot  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  Merino 
beep  in  Trumbull  co«nty,  Ohio,  which  were  nearly  all 
ffected  with  the  foot-rot  in  its  worst  form,  and  having 
ucceeded  in  affecting  a  perfect  cure,  I  will  send  my 
lethod  of  treatment  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  gratis, 
n  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage;  or  will, 
■  desired,  write  out  my  method  and  send  it  to  you  for 
ublication. — J.  D.  ICirkpatrick,  North  Liberty,  Mercer 
mnty  Pa. 

Please  send  us  the  receipt. 


Blighted  Wheat. — Please  tell  us  what  deficiency  there 
I  in  the  soil  that  causes  wheat  to  blight  oji  land  that  for- 
lerly  produced  good  wheat,  and  what  is  the  remedy. — 
REEMAN  Powers,  New  Castle,  G.  W. 

We  suppose  the  "  blight"  alluded  to  is  rust  or  mildew, 
nd  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to  atmospheric  causes 
ather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  soil.  Underdraining 
i  the  most  likely  remedy. 

Deep  Plowing  for  Beans. — Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
orrespondents,  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
rhat  effect  deep  plowing  has  upon  beans?  I  supposed, 
efore  this  season,  that  land  could  not  be  plowed  too  deep 
)r  any  crop  ;  but  now  think  that  beans  on  land  plowed 
ine  inches  deep  look  pretty  "hard."  What  do  you 
link  about  it? — A  Constant  Reader,  Whmtland,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Hulling  Machine. — (John  McFarlanb.)  M. 
[.  Mansfield,  af  Ashland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  a  clover 
uUer  and  cleaner.  You  cau  leara  particulars,  as  to 
.tice;(,4c.ik  by  addressing  him. 


"  Prbsh  Drink." — In  some  parts  of  England,  Shrop- 
shire, for  instance,  the  farmers  brew  what  is  called  "  fresh 
drink."  The  laborers  are  allowed  three  pints  a  day  of  it 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  harvest  something  more — and 
stronger.  It  is  made  mostly  of  hops,  and  is  drank  when 
a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  It  is  too  weak  to  keep  loDg. 
A  healthier  or  pleasanter  beverage  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  But  we  had  supposed  that  it  could  not  be  bad  in 
perfection  out  of  EuglancL  When  in  Connecticut  re- 
cently, however,  we  tasted  a  beer  which  comes  nearer  to 
it  than  anything  we  have  before  tasted  in  this  country. 
The  receipt  for  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ladies'  De- 
partment. We  suppose  its  excellence  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  eggs  instead  of  yeast.  The  editress  of  the  Ladies' 
Department  says,  "  three  months  after  it  is  fermented  it 
is  almost  equal  to  ale.".  No  !  No  !  It  is  better  than  ale. 
It  is  almost  equal  to  "fresh  drink,"  sharp,  pleasanyy  bit- 
ter, and  not  intoxicating.     Ale  is  too  heavy  and  too 

strong. 

»-•♦ 

We  have  received  letters  from  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Maryland  and  Canada,  from  parties  who  propose  to  send 
wheat  to  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  this  city,  Septem- 
ber 8th,  9th  and  10th.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania,  up  to  this  time  (August  14th),  have  not 
been  heard  from.    We  trust  these  great  wheat-groW^ng 

States  will  be  well  represented.  * 

«^«« 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Messrs.  Wheeler,  ^Ielick  &  Co.,  the  well 
known  and  extensive  manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, machines,  &c.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Their  Horse 
Power  Threshing  Machines  do  excellent  work,  and  give 

great  satisfaction. 

••-• 

Mr.   Hiram  Baker,   of  New  Garden,  Ohio,  writes  ua 

that  he  clipped  from  a  three-year  old  Spanish  Merino 

buck,  this  year,  19^  lbs.  of  washed  wool;  and  from  two 

yearling  ewes  18  lbs. — one  fleece  of  the  latter  weighing 

9|  lbs.  and  the  other  8|  lbs.    The  ewes  were  unwashed. 

Sanford  and  Mallory's  Flax  Dressing  Machine. — 
We  have  not  seen  this  new  flax  brake  in  operation,  but 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  invention. 


Frost  in  Michigan. — We  are  informed  that  a  severe 
frost  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Western  Michigan  on  the 
night  of  July  14.  The  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.,  were 
much  injured. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE     GENESEE    FARMER, 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 
JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Terms  —  Invariably  in  advance  —  Beventy-fiveCents  a 
Yeak. 

WANTED — By  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  a  situation 
with  an  intelligeni  Fruit  Grower  to  learn  the  business.  Ad- 
dress Box  2813,  New  York  Postoffice.  eepll 


HAND  AND   POWER  TILE  MACHINES— Price  $100  and 
$300.    Tile  are  burned  with  brick.    Also,  the  best  Ditching 
Plow  extant.    Price,  $11.    Address 
seplt* F.  M.  MATTICE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ABE.'\UTIr""ITL  MICRO^'COPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
objects  500  Times,  for  38  CENTS  fcoia  preterred.)    Five 
of  different  powers  for  $1,  MAILED  FREE.    Address 
nortf  F.  n.  BOWEN,  Box  KO,  Boston,  Mass, 
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FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL   TREES 

FOB  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1863. 


ELL W  ANGER  &  BARRY 

HATE  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  are,  as  osiial,  pre- 
pared to  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  of  well-grown  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the 
United  States. 

PLANTERS,  KURSERTMEN  AXD  DEALERS 
Are  invited  to  inspect  the  stock,  aad  consult  the  Catalogues  whioli 
give  prices  and  terms. 

The  following  Caialogues  will  be  sent  to  applicants,  prepaj^, 
upon  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps,  as  follows,  viz  ; 

For  Nos.  1  and  2,  ten  cents  each;  for  No. 8  Ave  cents;  and  for 
No.  4  three  cents. 
No.  1 — A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 
No.  2 — A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees. 
No.  .S — A  Catalogue  of  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants. 
No.  4 — A  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List. 

ELLW  ANGEB  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
Bepfember  1, 1S68. 


ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 


THE  Subscriber  offer?  for  sale  the  present  Fall  a  large  and 
very  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Gbapk  Vini-s,  Strawbbkkt  and  Raspberry  Plants, 
Currants,  Gooseri-rrifs,  Bi-ackbkeries,  &c.,  &c.  Also,  Orna- 
mental Trefs.  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous — Ornamental 
Shrubs,  n«»dge  Plants.  Roses,  Flowering  Bulbs — such  as  Crocus, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lillies,  Snowdrops,  Gladioli,  &c. 

The  stock  that  is  offered  at  this  time  is  all  well  grown  and  of 
the  best  quality,  and  comprises  all  the  best  and  must  desirable 
Tarielies  known  in  the  country,  and  parties  wishing  to  purchase 
will  do  well  to  inquire  of  the  undersigned  directly  in  relereiice 
to  it. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  digging,  so  as  to  cut  or  bruise  the 
roota  as  little  as  possible,  and  every  thing  sent  from  this  estab- 
lishment is  packed  in  moss  in  the  very  best  manner. 

\p&~  Descriptive  and  Wholesale  Catalogues  sent  on  applica- 
tion and  remittance  of  stamp  for  postage.    Address 

C.  W.  SEELTE,  Rochester  Centi-al  Nurseries, 

Sep  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CBAIO  MICROSCOPE! 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Microscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  It  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies  about  100  diameters,  or  10,(iOO  times, 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  It  will  be 
sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt,  of  $'2.25, 
or  Willi  six  beautiful  mounted  objects  for  $3,  or  with 
24  olyecis  for  ^.i.     Address 

HENRY  CRAIG,  1S2  Center  street,  N.  T. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Je-ly 


"THE  SORGO  HANDBOOK." 

NOW  READY— And  sent  free  on  application  to  agents  or  to 
the  "Clark  Sorgo  Machine  Co."  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Manufac- 
iBTers  of 

HEDGES'  &  CLARK'S  CELEBRATED  CANE  MILLS, 
With  great  improvements  for  1S6.S ;  or  of  BIvt  yer,  Bates  &  Day, 
Maiufleld,  Ohio.  Manufacturers  of  the  unrivalled 

COOK  SUGAR  EVAPORATOR.  Jy    • 


MAGNOLIA   ACUMINATA. 


HAVING  been  fortunate  in  raising  a  Tery  large  stock  of  this 
noble  and  beaut'ful  tree — the  finest  of  all  American  forest 
trees— we  are  able  to  offer  il  at  very  low  rates,  by  the  dozen,  hun- 
dred or  thousand,  from  four  ^)  eichl  feet  in  heicht.  Prices  given 
OD  application.  ELL  W  A  N  G  £  R  &  B  A  R  R  Y. 

Ml  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
September,  1, 18f8. 


THOROUGH-BRED  SHORT  HORNS 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  Cows,  Heifers  and  Spring  Bulls,  descended 
llrom  ImpiTled  Stock,  are  offered  on  moderate  l<rms. 
ap6t -L  O.  SHELDON,  Geneva.  N^T^_ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  PATENT  AGENCY-Offlce,  108 
Arcade.  ROCnv^TER,  and   No.   5   Hollisier   Building. 
BUFFALO,   N    Y.    Pat<-nl»  obtained    on   nnusually   favorable 
terms.    R^ect^d  Appli<^>tiiimJt  prosecuted  without  charge  unless 
successful.    Send  for  a  Circular. 
JyJt  J.  FRASER  &  CO, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


~=-:"ny!tusii«.A£8A 


WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

ALBANY,    N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE    WHEBLKK'S   PATENT 

Railway  Chain  Horse  Powers 

FOR   ONB   OR   TWO   HORSES; 

LAWRENCE   &  GOULD  PAIENT   RAILWAY   CHAIH 
HORSE   POWERS. 

FOB  ONE,   TWO   AND   TUKEB    HORSES ; 

PLANTATION  OR  LEVER  HORSE  POWER, 

FOUR  HORSE  OR   BtX   MCLK,    GEAR  ; 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  COMBINED   THRESHER 'AND 
CLEANER, 

No.  1,  30  inch,  and  No.  2, 26  inch  Cylinder 

Extra  No.  1,  34  inch  Cylinder. 

Overshot  Threshers  and  Separators,  Circular  and  CrosS' 

Cut  Sawing  Machines, 

Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cuttirs,  Horse  Bakes,  Horse  Fortes,  and 

olJuer  Farming  Machines. 

^^"  Circulars,  containing  List  of  Prices,  and  Full  Db- 
soBiPTioN,  and  Cuts  of  each  Machine,  with  statements  of  their 
capacities  for  work,  will,  on  application,  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free. 

C^"  Liberal  Discounts  are  made  to  dealers. 

J^~  Responsible  Agents  are  wanted  in  sections  where  we 
have  none.    Address 

WHEKIiER,  MELICK  «&  CO., 

sepSt  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES. 


ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  the  valuable  New  Native  Vines  is 
offered  to  the  trade  by  this  establishment,  embracing,  in 
large  qmntities,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Rel)ecca,  Ontario 
and  Hartford  Prolific,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  say  by  the  hun- 
dred or  less,  such  valuable  sorts  as  Adirondac,  Alvey,  Creveling, 
Cuyahoca,  Eliz.ibeth.  Rogers,  Hybrids,  Union  Village,  and  others. 
Also,  in  large  or  small  puiintities,  the  older  sorts— Catawba.  Isa- 
bella an<l  Clinton.  These  Vines  are  of  different  ages  and  sin-s. 
Prices  will  vary  according  to  size,  variety  and  qnantlly  to  be  pur- 
chased. Amateurs  vintners  and  dealers  desiring  such  stock 
should  not  fail  to  correspond  witii  the  subscriber,  either  before  or 
after  looking  elsewhere.     Ad<lre«s 

C.  W.  SEELYE,  Rochester  Central  Nurseries, 
Sep  Rochester,  N.  T. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  ()F  ONE  HUNDRP:D  AND  TEN  ACRES  In  Van 
Eltenville,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H*use,  .fee.,  on  the  premises.  Will 
be  8<  Id  cheap,  or,  if  desired,  exchanged  for  property  near  Roch- 
ester.   Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

-l/INKS.— LENK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOR    SALE   A   L'^RGE 
V      stock   of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all 
the  rareat  and  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List. 
Address  LENX  &  CO., 

novtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

-iCt(\  ACRES.    FRl'IT  AND  ORVAMEVTAL.    A  very  large 
lOU    and  reliable  assortment.    AGENTS  WANTED. 
J;4t*  jb.  K.PU(ENIX,  BlooiiungtoD,mii>oi8. 
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Fruit  Trees,  &c., 

AT    LOW  PBICES- 

FROST  &  CO., 
JENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T., 

OFFEE  for  the  Fall  of  1863  and  Spring  of  1864  a  well-grown 
and  large  stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

I  all  kinds.    Also,  an  immense  quantity  of 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
Deluding  an  extensive  collection  of  the  rare  sorts  of  NATIVE 
lEAPES ;  also  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Bcluding  a  large   ?tock   of  various  sizes  of  HARDY  EVER- 
JEEENS;  also,  SHKUBS,  KOSES,  GKEEN-HOUSE  PUiNTS, 

MS.,  &C. 

Their  Nurseries  comprise  upwards  of  Thrkb  Hundrkd  Acres, 
J  that  they  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  entiee  orders  of  their  cor- 
sspondenls  fully  and  satistactorily,  and  at  the  Lowest  Mabset 
;ate8  for  Plants  "f  the  best  quality. 

Descriptive  Peiced  Catalogues — No.  1  of  Fruits,  No.  2  of 
Tnameulal  Trees,  Ao.,  and  No.  4  Whcilesalo  List — are  supplied 
>  applicants  upon  receipt  of  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  for  each. 

fW~  Their  Wh.jlesiile  Catalogue  lor  the  Fall  of  1863  will  be 
jady  for  distribution  in  August.  All  communications  promptly 
oUced.    Addrsss  FEOST  &  CO., 

au2t  Eocbester,  N.  Y. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Macliine! 

3ECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
\)  this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
ablic,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
larantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
)le  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
sedles  !  No  more  missing  stitches !  No  trouble  in  making  ,'any 
irment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
lasing  a  Sewing  Machine  without  flrsi  seeing  this — the  latest 
id  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
'acbine. 

^W  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
w  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.    Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

4.S7  Broadwav,  New  York, 
Or  E.  STEAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
reet,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy '62-21 1 


lUction  sale  of  southdown  sheep. 

"\N  WEDNESDAY.  September  2d.  1863,  I  will  offer  at  Public 
7  Sale  at  Thorndale,  without  any  reserve,  ONE  HUNDRED 
3UTHDOWN  EWKS  and  RAMS.  They  are  all  either  import- 
1  or  directly  descended  from  recent  importations  from  the  flocks 

the  late  Jonas  Wkbb,  Dcke  of  Richmond  and  HeneyLagar. 
It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  superior  Blutlon  and 
'ool-producing  qualities  of  this  breed.  At  the  present  time 
oir  wool  is  the  most  sought  after,  and  commands  as  high  a  price 

any  other  kind. 

Thorndale  is  fourteen  miles  from  Ponghkeepsie  Station  on  the 
adson  River  Riulroad,  and  nine  miles  from  Dover  Plains  Sta- 
m  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 

Further  particulars  can  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  Cata- 
a;ue  of  Sale,  which  may  be  had  upon  applicstion  to  the  Auc- 
ineer,  Mr.  John  R.  Page,  Sennett,  Cavuga  county,  N.  Y.,  or  of 

SAMUEL  THORNE,  Thorndale. 
au2l  Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 


CHENECTADY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS- 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 
'END  FOR  A  CIRCULAR— Containing  a  lull  description  of 
'     the  nneqiiaHed 
LEVER  AND  ENDLESS  CHAIN  HORSE  POWERS, 
THEE  HERS  AND  CLEANERS, 
CLONRR   HULLERS, 
WOOD  SAWS,  Ac, 
annfaetnred  by  the  subsoribers. 

^^  Particidar    attention    is    invited    to    a   new    Undershot 
iresber  and  Cleaner,  with  a  Riddle  or  Vibrating  Separator. 
Address  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 

jy-tf  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BONE  DUST. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  THE 
WORLD" — Constantly  on  hand,  in  L-irgeor  small  quanti- 
e,  wrrranled  ptir.i  and  of  the  best  q\]alitv,''made  from  fresh 
mes  {fathered  from  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  Price 
>m  $15  to  $20  per  tun,  according  to  fineness.  Orders  respect- 
jily  solicited.    Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

le'68-ly  Box  2072,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  Farmers, 

To  Dairymen, 

TO   COUNTRY   MERCmNTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS* 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  Ac,  Ac., 
Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  York,  with 
tall  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  days  of  their  reaching  tbe 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

3)8  Jay  street,  New  York. 

N.  B.— The  adrerliser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  thla 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronag* 
by  the  most  careftil  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carelhlly  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner 

j^"  The  highest  charge  made  for  recelTing  and  selling  i8.;*tM 
per  cerit. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J,  Carpkx- 
TBE,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  wiU  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  &c.,  see  the 
Price  Ourrent, 

t^"  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  of  Produce. 

SEND  FOR 

A  FREE  COPY 


PRICKS    CXTRKENT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


|an'6S-ly 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

82  Jay-street,  Few  York, 
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PORTABLE  FLAX   AND  HEMP  DRESSER 


Date  of  Patents,  September  16,  1862,  ftnd  April  28,  1863. 
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Made  and  Sold  by 
HAIiliORY    &    8A1VFORD, 

Harlem  Railroad  Building,  Room  No.  26,  in  White  Street,  near  Center 


Onr  tentig  ar«  Cash  on  <lflivery  ol  shii.pcr's  rfCfipi  or  ill  of 
ladinc,  and  pcri-ons  ordering  can  send  'IriifL  on  N  -w  Y'>rk,  or 
Treasury  Notes,  to  some  jyenson  hera  whom  tuey  know,  or  hy  tx- 
pree«.  lo  be  delivered  lo  us  "n  our  di-livery  of  bill  of  lading  for 
atiipment  of  Mactime.  Price  at  our  Factory,  at  Faterson,  >iew 
Jersey,  for 

No.  1  Machine,  (capable  of  dressing  2,500  lbs.  of  Flax  8iraw 

in  ten  hours.) S  '■;>6 

No.a, 2.V> 

DJo.  3,  Hand  Blaclxlne, 156 

First.— A  machine  capable  of  dressing  2,500  pounds  of  flax 
Mraw  in  ten  hours,  can  tie  sold  at  the  f«ctory,  r<-ady  for  shipm*  nt. 
at  |8.')5;  and  the-  second  sizi-  capalile  of  dressing  ],.^Oii  pound.^  of 
•traw  al  ij-^S'i,;  a  ihini  size,  capable  of  drejfsing  from  fiuO  I"  SnQ 
poundri  of  straw  pnr  day,  at  ll-iS.  The  smallest  size  weighs 
about  300  pound  and  can  be  run  by  hand. 

Seoonk. — Ti.e  yield  of  flax  ftluT  by  the  u-e  'f  thl»  machine,  in 
proportion  lo  the  weight  of  fl;ix  straw  dre^'sed,  kxcekds  bv  at 
LEAST  ONKrFouRTH  that  obtained  by  any  other  machine  or  pro- 

TniBD. — The  fiber.  dr<>gs*'d  by  this  machine,  is  much  more  val- 
nabli-  than  Ihiil  dros-sed  in  any  other  way,  on  account  of  the 
gTeal<'r  yield  over  the  h»ckle. 

FooKTU — This  mach  ne  is  so  simple  iir  lis  construction  and  op- 
eration, that  the  liability  lo  derangemens  is  vi  ry  slight.      ' 

Fifth.— This  niaihine  does  not  require  in  its  us'e  any  peculiar 
■kill,  ll  can  be  operated  by  boys  or  girls,  and  docs  not  involve 
any  risk  to  the  hands  or  arms  of  the  operatives,  while  the  ordi- 
nary m.'ictiines  require  the  use  of  skilled  labor,  and  as  cxperi- 
eoce  has  proved  are  always  att'-nde<l  wiih  risk  lo  the  operatives. 

Sixth.— This  machine'  can  bi-  driven  by  any  of  iho  dorse- 
»ow(-r5  in  u^e.  and  as  it  can  be  operali-d  bv  ordinary  farm  labor, 
flennl'les  the  farmer  lo  dress  hmjI  prepare  fT  inark.t,  al  litile  ex- 
pense, the  flax  raised  by  hiiusclf,  thus  opening  to  hira  a  new  and 
profitable  occupation. 

Sevrmth.— Thia  machine  is  small,  the  largest  size  occupying 
only  a')out  four  feel  sqnar.',  and  wclghinir  not  over  l.inn  ponni.s. 

As  Ihere  is  a  demand  for  largt  r  m.irhines  for  hump,  the  prnpri- 
(•n-v  .■<-.'  hnldini^  «iich,  cnpnble  of  dressiBg  iwo  and  a  half  tuns 
of  heuip  slntw  per  U*y. 


The  amount  of  flax  fllior  produced  in  the  linited  Stales  io  th 
year  18.50  was  7,SOb.80()  pounds.  Had  the  straw  lr<>in  which  tlii 
amount  of  fiber  was  lukeii  b' en  dressed  by  the  S.-mford  &,  Mai 
lory  Machine,  the  yield  would  have  been,  not  le^s  than  10.4i9,lT7 
poiindf.  The  increased  piuduci  of  ilio  flax  saved,  at  preeeil 
prices,  would  have  bi  en  worih  $6.'''0,542. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  many  of  the  'Westem  States  il 
immense  qnanl  t>  of  flax  is  raised  for  the  seed  alone,  the  strif 
biing  de.'-troyed  or  wasted  as  of  no  value,  it  will  r.-iidily  be  tet) 
th.  l  the  iniroilu  lion  among  farmers  and  manufacturers  of 
cheap  and  eirecti>e  machinc'capable  of  converting  what  wouk 
olh  rwise  go  to  wa-te  into  an  article  of  great  value,  can  not  fal 
to  produce  the  most  lni|>ortant  resu'ls. 

It  is  well  known  tuat  fl.ix  can  bo  successfully  cultivated  in  al 
the  Northern  S;ale8.  Il  m  addition  to  the  value  of  the  seed- 
snOlcunl  of  ilsell  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  cultivaiion— the  8tr«» 
••an  be  made  a  source  ol  large  profit,  a  wide  field  of  suceessfil 
Industry  will  be  openeil. 

Th„t  the  st:.t--in.  nis  Inrc  pnt  forward  as  to  the  efflciency  am 
value  of  the  Sanlord  He  Mallory  Machine,  and  espeeially  as  to  tb< 
great  saving  effecli'd  by  it  over  any  other  maehine  or  proeet 
known,  are  raiher  lielo*  than  beyond  the  tact,  will  abUDdaaU; 
appear  from  r.  port.'i  and  Ictlers  from  practical  flax-workers  in  oo 
p  i-session  JSothing  need  be  added  to  their  direct  and  positlvi 
testimony. 

The  machine  requires  two  men  or  boys  lo  tend  it,  and  rB» 
from  l.SOO  to  2  "OO  pounds  of  iitraw  in  ten  hours. 

A  dry  or  wet  ilay  makes  no  difference  with  this  maeblne,  wlO 
reference  to  i  s  result  in  savine  fiber. 

The  machine  can  be  Hecn  in  operation  any  day  at  room  No.  M 
HarloTii  Kailroad  Uuildng.  corner  of  While  and  O-nler  dreell 
New  York  City,  or  at  Mr.  Harvey  Wilcox's  Flax  Mill  in  Unirti 
Villase,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

TliM  ma  ■hiiie,  with  onc-hoiiso  power,  will  also  run  from  400  I 
(ino  iiontids  of  hemp  -talks  p-r  hour.  leaving  the  fiber  perfecll; 
clean  and  straight,  wi'h  not  oiie  ounce  of  tow  to  the  tun. 

Those  riesihng  machines  this  fall  should  order  at  onoe,  as  V 
shall  -iipply  according  to  dale  of  orders. 

tST"  Uejcrlplive  Circulars  sent  tree  on  application  U) 

MALLOKY  &  hANFORD. 
Comer  While  and  Center  streeU,  Nevr  York  Cilj 
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;7HEAT  CTJLTUBE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  "SORK. 


DDRKSS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  FAIR   OP   THE    MONROE  AGRl- 
LTDRAL    SOCIETT    AND    THE     INTERNATIONAL    WHEAT 
iHOW    AT    ROCHESTER,    N.    T.,    SEPTEMBER    10,    1863, 
BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  PRESI&ENT  OF  TUB  SOOIETX. 


•  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  appear  before 
to-day.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
.roe  County  Agricultural  Society,  it.  is  "the 
'  of  the  President  to  deliver  an  address  upon 
subject  of  agriculture  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
rocure  an  address  to  be  delivered,"  I  was  as 
ous  to  procure  "a  substitute"  as  any  drafted 
in  the  county ;  but  our  worthy  Treasurer  and 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
iglit  that,  as  it  would  cost  considerable  to  pro- 
'  some  distinguished  orator  from  abroad,  and  as 
)or  fellow,  could  not  charge  anything,  it  would 
luch  better  for  the  President  to  deliver  the  ad- 
9  himself.  If  my  address  does  not  please  you, 
g  that  you  will  recollect  that  it  costs  nothing; 
it  interesting,  it  will  be  cheap;  and  if  not  in- 
ctive,  I  am  determined  it  shall  at  least  have 
merit— it  shall  be  short. 

shall  say  nothing  about  the  state  of  the  coun- 
-notliing  about  abolitionists  or  copperheads — 
ling  about  conservatives  or  radicals.  For  half 
lOur  or  so  we  may  with  safety  lay  aside  these 
iting  questions,  and  coniine  our  tlioughts  to  ag- 
Iture.  Our  brave  brothers  have  buckled  on 
sword  and  gone  forth  to  battle.  They 
do  their  duty ;  let  us  do  ours.  We  are 
iding  a  million  dollars  a  day ;  and  every  acre 
land  in  the  country  is  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
;.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  our  lands  have 
1  mortgaged.  It  is  not  many  years  since  there 
e  mortgages  on  half  the  farms  in  the  county. 
V  the  majority  of  farmers  are  entirely  out  of 
t.  The  money  has  been  raised  out  of  the  soil, 
sly  men  who  have  accomplished  so  much  will 
shrink  from  the  task  which  now  lies  before 
n.  But  it  behooves  us  all  to  be  industrious, 
Lful,  iutelligent  and  economical.     Farmers  are 


the  mainstay  of  the  nation.  Our  wealth  comes 
out  of  the  soil.  According  to  the  last  census,  we 
have  in  the  United  States  163,261,389  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  Now  if  we  could  increase 
the  productions  of  our  farms  only  one  dollar  per 
acre,  this  alone  would  very  soon  pay  off  our  national 
debt.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  grain  we  can 
raise.  England  is  becoming  more  dependent  eveiy 
year  on  America  for  breadstuffs.  And  fortunate 
was  it  for  her  as  for  us  that  our  harvests  for  the 
past  three  years  were  so  abundant. 

Genesee  Whea.t  and  Genesee  Floue  are  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world.  There  was  a  time 
when  Genesee  flour  was  made  from  Genesee  wheat ; 
but  on  asking,  our  Eochester  millers  to  subscribe  a 
little  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  Wheat 
Show,  some  of  them  said  they  did  not  care  whether 
the  wheat  of  this  section  was  good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent. The  great  proportion  of  the  so-called 
Genesee  flour  is  no  longer  made  from  Genesee 
wheat.  Since  the  disastrous  wet  harvest  of  1855, 
when  one-half  the  wheat  sprouted  in  the  field,  the 
Genesee  Country  has  lost  its  prestige  as  a  wheat- 
growing  section.  The  midge  had  made  its  appear- 
ance a  year  or  two  previous,  but  had  done  com- 
paratively little  damage.  In  1856  its  ravages  were 
so  extensive,  that  in  February,  1857,  two  meetings 
of  the  Monroe  County  Farmers'  Club  were  held  at 
the  Court-house  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining "  What  substitute  for  the  wheat  crop  can 
be  adopted  with  most  profit  in  this  county  ?  " 

That  our  wheat  crop  was  becoming,  or  had  be- 
come, quite  precarious  was  universally  felt.  It 
was  a  dark  period  in  the  agij-icultural  history  of 
Western  New  York.  Some  of  our  most  prominent 
farmers,  and  the  editors  of  at  least  one  agricultural 
paper,  advocated  the  abandonment  of  wheat  cul- 
ture. Some  recommended  barley  as  a  substitute, 
others  beans,  while  our  enterprising  nursery  friends 
thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  raise  apples 
and  pears— or  at  least  plant  out  the  trees  I     Others, 
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inyself  among  the  number,  thought  that  there  was 
no  necessity  to  give  up  wheat.  Our  climate  had 
not  clianged ;  our  sciil  was  uot  exhausted,  and  the 
idea  that  a  little  insect — which  was  not,  as  most 
people  thought,  a  new  enemy — should  force  us  to 
give  up  our  most  profitable  crop  on  the  best  lands 
in  the  State  was  not  to  be  entertained.  Bear  with 
me  a  moment  while  I  read  an  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  on  this  subject  in  1857. 

"  Is  it  true  that  wheat  culture  must  he  abandon- 
'  «d  in  "Western  New  York?  We  thinJc  not.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  midge  has  done  serious 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
past  few  years;  still  we  believe  the  extent  of  the 
injury  has  been  over-estimated.  In  1855  we  sliould 
have  had  a  full  average  crop  of  excellent  wheat 
had  it  not  been  for  t!ie  rainy  weather  which  set  in 
just  as  the  crop  was  ready  to  cut,  and  wliich  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  fortnight,  causing  the  grain  to 
sprout  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  this 
country.  This  grown  wheat  was  used  for  seed  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  the  crop  of 
1856  suffered  materially  in  consequence.  The 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  1855-6,  therefore,  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  depredations  of  the  midge 
alone,  but,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  causes  which 
are  of  unusual  occurrence. 

"  While  this  is  true,  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  midge  has  made  serious  havoc 
with  the  wheat  crop  in  some  sections.  On  one 
field  in  this  vicinity,  which  came  under  our  own 
observation,  last  year,  at  lenst  one-half  of  the  crop 
WHS  destroyed;  but  tliis  took  place  on  land  which 
was  too  low  and  too  wet  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circura- 
Btances.  On  another  field  on  the  same  farm,  where 
wheat  was  sown  on  good,  dry,  well-prepared  soil,  ; 
a  little  over  twenty  bushels  of  good  wheat  was 
obtained  per  acre.  So  fur  as  we  could  judge.,  the 
midge  injured  one  nearly  as  much  as  the  other. 
Had  not  the  midge  injured  either  of  the  fields  of 
wheat,  the  one  would  have  produced  a  crop  of  ten 
bushels,  and  the  other  a  crop  of  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  midge  destroyed  five  bushels 
per  acre  on  both  fields,  and  left,  on  the  low,  wet 
land,  five  bushels,  and  on  the  goo^  land  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  midge  destroyed  as  much 
wheat  in  both  cases,  though  it  took  lialf  the  crop 
on  one  field,  and  only  one  fifth  on  the  otlier! 

"It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  instead  of  look- 
mg  for  substitutes  for  the  wheat  crop,  we  should 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  most  economical  means 
of  increasing  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  and  of  con- 
oentratinur  more  labor  and  manure  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  farm  best  adapted  to  wheat  culture. 

"Ou  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  S.  IIaywakd,  of  Brigh- 
ton, in  this  county,  results  were  obtained,  in  1856, 
even  more  favorable  to  'liigh  farming'  than  in  the 
instnnce  already  mentioned.  He  obtained  his  seed 
from  Canada  (where  the  liarvest  weather  of  1855 
was  pro]>itiou3,  and  the  w^heat  was  not  injured  as 
in  this  neighborhood,)  and  sowed  two  bushels  per 
acre,  on  naturally  good,  dry  wheat  soil  prepared  in 
the  best  manner.  From  tlie  quantity  of  shrunken 
grains,  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  midge  destroyed 
about  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  yet  the  crop  yield- 


ed over  thirty-five  bushel-*  of  rery  superior  whei 
per  acre.  Tiie  midge  in  this  instance  destroyed  i 
much  wheat  per  acre  as  in  tlie  first  case  mentione' 
where  it  eat  lialf  the  crop,  and  yet  here  only  on 
eighth  of  the  crop  was  lost. 

"It  is  well  l^nown  that  early  wheat  is  less  liab 
to  injury  from  the  Tuidge  than  that  which  matun 
later.  On  tliis  account  early  sowing  is  general 
recommended;  but  early  sown  wheat  is  more  liat) 
to  injury  from  the  Hessian  fly  than  late  sown.  Tl 
object  of  the  wheat-grower,  it  would  seem,  shou 
be  to  increase  tlie  early  maturity  of  the  berr 
Anything  wliich  increases  the  healthy  growtii  < 
thewheat  is  favorable  to  this  result,  Underdrali 
ing  is  one  of  the  great  prerequisites  on  all  lar 
that  is  not  naturally  drained.  The  next  thing 
to  supply  the  plants  with  approjjriate  food. 

"In  saying  this  I  would  guard  against 
popular  error.  The  food  of  wheat  is  compost 
of  the  same  elements  as  that  of  other  plants,  an 
in  one  sense,  tiierefore,  the  food  of  wheat  is  tl 
same  as  the  food  of  otlier  plants.  So  of  the  fo( 
of  animals,  however  diverse  in  form  and  chara 
teristics  it  may  be,  it  is  all  composed  of  t' 
same  elements.  The  food  of  the  gentle  lamb  ai 
the  food  of  the  fierce  tiger  are  composed  « 
the  same  elements,  but  still  there  is  a  vast  diffe 
ence  between  grass  and  flesh.  So  the  food  ( 
plants  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  thou< 
there  is  unquestionably  a  great  diflference  betwe< 
the  appropriate  food  of  wheat  and  of  many  oth 
agricultural  plants.  A  carniverous  animal  won 
not  remain  long  in  health  if  fed  on  vegetabh 
neither  can  we  expect  wheat  to  attain  its  maxiinu 
healthy  growth  unless  fed  on  its  most  appropria 
food.  What  that  food  is,  thanks  to  the  expei 
ments  of  Lawes  and  Boxjssingault,  is  now  pret 
definitely  understood. 

"The  appropriate  food  of  wheat  abounds  in  ai 
monia,  and  is  comparatively  deficient  in  carbo 
aceous  matter.     It  also  contains  less  available  pc 
ash  and  phosphates  than  is  required  in  the  appr 
priate  food   of  clover  and   turnips.     It  slunild 
the  aim  of  tlie  wheat-grower,  therefore,  to  incres' 
the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  without  incref 
ing  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter.     We  ha 
frequently  stated  how  this  can  be  most  econon 
cally  attained.     Grow  clover,  peas,  beans,  turni| 
ruta-bagas,  mangel  wurzel,  beets,  carrots,  jjarsnef: 
artichokes,  lupins,  and  such  other  crops  as  obta 
a  large  amount  of  ammonia  from  the  atmospher 
feed  these  crops  out  on  the  farm  to  animals,  and 
grain  is  fed  to  them  in  addition,  let  it  be  such  > 
other  things  being  etpial,  contain  tlie  largest  quanti 
of  nitrogen;  husband  the  manure  so  as  to  reta 
all  the  ammonia,  and  this  will  furnish  the  whe^ 
with  appropriate  food. 

"Manure  furnished  by  decayed  clover  is  n 
as  approjiriate  food  for  wheat  as  the  excrement- 
animals  living  on  clover.  It  contains  too  nn; 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  Avhile  the  nitrogen  of  t 
clover  furnishes,  by  decay,  the  required  ammonia 
and  this  ammonia  not  only  increases  the  crop,  b 
accelerates  early  maturity— the  carbonaceous  mj 
ter  (forming  over  four-fifths  of  the  clover)  is 
little  manurial  value,  .and  at  the  same  time  hat 
tendt-ncy  to  retard  the  ripening  processes. 

"In  order  to  enrich  the  land,  therefore,  and 
the  same  time  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  eai 
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iturity  of  the  crop,  we  would  recommend  to 
>w  as  much  or  more  clover  than  at  present,  and 
toad  of  plowing  it  under  to  convert  the  or- 
lized  carbonaceous  matter  into  beef,  mutton, 
jese,  butter,  wool,  &c.,  and  to  return  theammo- 
i  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure. 
•'■  We  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  for  a 
mient  that  we  shall  have  to  give  up  wheat  cul- 
•e  in  Western  New  York.  Our  soil  and  climate 
)  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  production  of 
leat.  There  is  no  ietter  wheat  soil  in  the  world, 
i  but  very  little  in  this  or  any  other  country 
it  is  as  good.  In  fact,  the  soil  wliich  is  natu- 
ly  adapted  to  wheat  is  comparatively  limited 
this  continent.  This  fact  is  an  additional  reason 
ly  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  should  not 
mdon  wheat  culture  without  an  earnest  effort  to 
cover  some  method  of  counteracting,  or  at  least 
tigating,  the  ravages  of  the  midge. 
'  While  nearly  all  the  soil  of  Western  New  York 
ivell  adapted  to  wheat  culture,  there  are  on  every 
ra  some  fields  that  are  more  suitable  for  wheat 
m  others.  We  must  confine  the  cultivation  of 
eat  to  such  land.  Let  the  portion  of  the  farm 
st  favorable  to  wheat  be  cultivated  with  those 
>ps  which,  when  consumed  on  the  farm,  furnish 
I  most  valuable  manure.  Let  this  be  used  to  en- 
h  the  soil  for  wheat.  In  short,  sow  early  va- 
ties  of  wheat  on  the  best  portions  of  the  farm, 
derdrain,  adopt  a  judicious  system  of  manuring, 
:1  our  word  for  it,  wheat  culture  Avill  not  have 
be  abandoned  in  Western  New  Y''ork." 

rhis  was  written  in  January,  1857,  at  a  tinae 
len  it  was  not  popular  to  encourage  farmers  in 
iir  attempts  to  raise  wheat.  It  was  thought 
it  if  everybody  would  give  up  wheat  growing 
•  a  few  years,  the  midge  would  be  starved  out. 
rhaps  it  would.  But  we  should  have  starved 
) ;  and  the  midge  would  have  returned  when  we 
urned  to  wheat  culture.  Wherever  wheat  is 
)wn,  there  you  will  find  the  midge.  In  a  new 
antry  we  escape  for  a  few  years,  but  it  is  not 
ig  in  making  its  appearance.  In  1812-13-14  in 
otland  it  destroyed  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
d  several  years  ago  Prof.  Henslow  stated  that 
i  midge  in  England  did  much  more  damage  than 
e  farmers  had  any  idea  of.  I  suppose  the  crop 
wheat  is  so  good  that  they  do  not  miss  a  few 
sliels  per  acre ! 

I  shall  be  told  that  the  midge  and  the  Hessian 
drove  wheat  from  New  England.  I  very  much 
ubt  it.  New  England  never  was  a  good  wheat 
?ion — and  it  never  will  he.  It  was  you — the 
mers  of  the  "Genesee  Country" — and  not  the 
dge  that  forced  the  farmers  of  New  England  and 
the  eastern  counties  of  this  State  to  abandon 
i  cultivation  of  wheat.  In  a  word,  you  could 
se  it  cheaper  than  they  could.  It  is  just  so  now.i 
!  good  wheat  can  be  raised  in  New  England  to- 
y  as  when  the  first  Pilgrim  landed  on  Plymouth 


Rock.  I  have,  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
seen  as  good  wlieat  raised  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  as  I  ever  saw  in  this  State.  But  it 
won't  pay.  Wheat  can  be  brought  from  the  West 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  in  the  East.  This  com- 
petition with  the  W^est  has  more  to  do  in  molding 
the  character  of  our  agriculture  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. We  feel  it  here,  and  we  are  destined  to 
feel  it  still  more.  I  do  not  fear  competition  with 
the  West  in  growing  wheat.  Our  soil  is  better 
adapted  to  wheat  than  most  of  the  land  in  the 
West,  and  the  freight  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  equiva- 
lent to  a- protective  duty.  It  is  not  in  the  produc- 
tion of  grain,  but  in  the  production  of  beef,  pork, 
mutton  and  wool  that  the  West  has  the  advantage 
of  us.  I  know  this  is  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  but  as  long  as  the  Atlantic  cities 
continue  to  bo  the  great  markets  of  the  country, 
so  long  will  it  be  cheaper  to  send  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton and  wool  to  these  markets  than  wheat  and 
corn,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  freight  on  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  these,  articles  is  much 
less  than  on  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  wheat 
and  corn.  It  costs  the  Western  farmer  much  less 
to  send  five  pounds  of  pork  to  New  York  than  to 
send  the  sixty  pounds  of  corn  from  which  this 
pork  is  produced.  And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  beef, 
and  mutton,,  and  wool.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  much  keener  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  than  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  other  bulky  articles 
on  which  the  freight  from  Iowa  amounts  to  five  or 
six  times  as  much  as  the  farmers  there  receive  for 
them. 

It  behooves  us  to  look  this  matter  squarely  in 
the  face.  Some  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  say  we  can  raise  beef,  and 
mutton,  and  pork,  and  wool  as  cheap  as  they  can 
at  the  West  because  we  understand  the  matter  bet- 
ter, and  because  we  have  better  barns  and  better 
breeds,  and  give  our  cattle  and  sheep  better  care. 
There  may  be  some  troth  in  this  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  farmers  of  the  West  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  enterprize  and  intelligence,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  it  costs  them  much  less  to 
send  meat  and  wool  to  market  than  it  does  grain — 
and  they  will  adopt  that  system  which  is  most 
profitable. 

We  can  compete  with  them  in  the  production 
of  grain,  but  to  produce  grain  we  want  manure, 
and  to  make  manure  we  must  keep  stock.  I  do 
'not  say  we  can  not  compete  with  them  in  stock; 
,  but  certain  I  am  that  so  long  as  the  Eastern  cities 
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are  the  markets,  we  can  not  compete  with  them  so 
well  in  tills  respect  as  wo  can  in  the  production  of 
grain.  It  would  be  much  better  for  us  if  the  re- 
verse were  true.  If  the  competition  was  in  pro- 
ducing grain  instead  of  meat  and  wool,  we  could 
stand  it..  The  more  beef,  and  pork,  and  mutton, 
and  wool  we  raised,  the  more  manure  should  we 
make,  and  the  richer  would  our  land  become.  But 
now  the  more  graia  we  raise,  and  the  less  stock  we 
keep,  the  more  we  imvpoerish  our  soil. 

I  never  feared  the  midge ;  and  I  fear  it  leas  to- 
day than  ever.  The  farmers  of  Monroe  county 
and  of  Western  New  York  have  demonstrated  that 
the  principles  I  deduced  from  scientific  investiga- 
tion in  1857  are  correct.  We  have  not  abandoned 
wheat  culture  in  Western  New  York,  and  we 
never  shall.  The  midge  has  proved  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse.  It  has  compelled  us  to  sow 
less  land  and  cultivate  it  better. 

A  few  weeks  ago— just  before  harvest — I  took  a 
ride  through  the  towns  of  Wheatland,  Cnledonia 
and  York,  and  saw  no  indications  of  any  intention 
to  abandon  wheat  culture.  The  magnificent  crops 
then  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  excellent 
fallows,  would  have  convinced  the  editor  of  the 
London  Mark  Lane  Express  that  his  prophesy  that 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
import  wheat  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  this 
year  or  next.  Mr.  John  MoVean,  who  accom- 
panied me,  and  who  has  lived  in  Wheatland  for 
over  fifty  years,  stated  that  he  had  never  in  all 
that  time  seen  the  wheat  look  better.  On  these 
oak  openings  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  more  produc- 
tive to-day  than  it  was  twenty  or  thrrty  years  ago. 
This  may  seem  strange,  and  the  more  so  because 
the  great  portion  of  the  soil  has  never  been  ma- 
nured. How  has  this  been  brought  about?  One 
word  explains  the  whole :  Clovbe. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  many  things 
surprised  me. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  American 
beef  and  the  inferiority  of  American  mutton,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  that  the  beef  sold  for  half  as 
much  again  as  the  mutton,  while  in  London  mutton 
•was  worth  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  beef. 

I  was  surprised  that  farmers  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  their  gardens. 

1  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  farmers  with 
large,  handsome  houses  and  elegantly-furni*;hed  par- 
lors that  they  seldom  used.  In  England,  at  that  time, 
we  had  a  window  tax,  and  the  houses  there  have 
few  windows.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck 
me   was   the  number  of   windows  in  American 


houses,  and  the  great  effort  that  was  made  tt 
shut  them  up  and  exclude  the  glorious  Americat 
sunshine  and  the  invigorating  American  atmos- 
I)here. 

I  was  surprised  that  everywhere  I  went  th< 
people  tiiought  that  particular  spot  the  mos' 
fertile,  the  healthiest,  and  the  best  place  on  tht 
Continent.  I  was  surprised,  nevertheless,  tha 
everybody  was  willing  to  sell. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  whea 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  barley. 

I  was   surprised   to   see   the  farmers  so  roug 
looking,  and  yet  so  intelligent. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  country  ladies  st 
much  better  looking  than  the  men,  and  withal  » 
interesting  and  fascinating. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  farmers  sowed  bn 
one  kind  of  grass-seed,  and  that  they  paid  so  littl 
attention  to  their  permanent  meadows. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  them  plow  so  wide,  an^ 
still  more  surprised  that  under  the  influence  of  ou 
cold  winters  and  dry,  hot  summers  these  wid 
furrows  tumbled  all  to  pieces  and  formed,  afte 
all,  a  very  fair  seed-bed. 

I  was  surprised  that  farmers  raised  so  few  pes 
and  beans,  and  thougiit  so  lightly  of  clover-haj 

I  was  surprised  that  farmers  could  make  a  livin 
from  crops  of  wheat  of  from  ten  to  twelve  bushel 
per  acre. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  rotten  straw  called  mj 
nure. 

I  was  surprised  at  many  other  things — 8 
the  grand  net-work  of  railroads — at  the  majE 
nificent  rivers  and  lakes — at  the  marvelous  rapidit 
with  which  the  country  was  settled,  and  at  the  er 
terprise  and  practical  intelligence  which  has  a< 
complished  such  astonishing  results  in  so  short 
time.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  thing  sui 
])rised  me  more  than  this :  the  luxuriance  of  tl 
clover  crop  in  Western  New  York !  I  had  jus 
come  from  the  very  fountain-head  of  agricultun 
science,  and  from  the  greatest  experimenting  fan 
in  the  world ;  but  never  had  I  seen  such  crops  c 
clover  as  I  saw  on  many  farms  in  this  section. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  0|)inion.  Robekt  Riti 
8KLL,  an  intelligent  Scotch  farmer,  and  the  editc 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultun 
Society  of  Scotland,  who  visited  this  country  i 
1853,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an  excellent  wor 
on  American  agriculture,  says  : 

"I  drove  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  c 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  \\»\t  some  farms  in  the  towi 
ship  of  Riga.  The  sowing  of  wheat  was  g'lin;^ 
very  briskly  on  luuny  of  the  farms  that  we  passet 
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ami  OQ  some  it  was  already  finely  biviided.  The 
system  of  cultivation  wiiicli  is  j)ursiied  is  inter- 
esting. The  land  does  not  strike  one  as  being 
particularly  fertile,  but  rather  of  middling  qiialiiy. 
It  consists  of  a  light-colored  sandy  loam  of  con- 
Mdcrable  dej)th,  and  having  some  honlders  strewed 
i>ver  it.  But  tkk  xoil  seems  to  he  as  suiUible  to  the  \ 
•fi-oKth  of  red  chver  as  the  limestone  gravels  of  i 
Irelanil  are  to  the  <n"<ivvtl)  of  gi-a.sses,  auf 


lence  its 
'ertiiity  is  maintained  by  clover  as  our  tiehls  in 
Scotland  used  to  be  by  grass.  The  rotation  that  is 
bllovved  is  usually  clover  one  year  and  wheat  the 
lext.  Tliere  are  few  or  no  soils  in  Britain  upon 
ivhich  clover  would  grow  with  vigor  every  second 
rear ;  but  were  it  not  for  this  property  of  many 
)f  the  American  soils,  much  less  wheat  wouhl  be 
•aised  than  at  pieseut.  On  the  light  soils  in  this 
•egion,  I  was  astonished  at  the  fine  healthy  plants 
>f  clover  in  the  wheat  stubbles.  When  the  au- 
umns  are  somewhat  moist,  a  considerable  growth 
•f  clover  takes  place  before  winter;  but  the  farin- 
rs  do  not  like  to  pasture  it  too  close.  An  intelli- 
;ent  farmer  informed  me  that  the  common  clover 
vould  last  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  on  these  soils  if 
:  was  cut  early  in  the  season  and  not  allowed  to 
eed. 

Mr.  RussKix  is  right  in  supposing  that  we  could 
ot  raise  so  much  wheat  if  it  were  not  for  the  fer- 
ilizing  effect  of  the  clover.  There  has  been  much 
iid  about  the  exhaustion  of  our  soils,  but  this  one 
'ling  is  certain:  aa  long  as  we  can  grow  good 
rops  of  clover,  the  soil  is  capable  of  growing,  so 
ir  as  the  constituents  of  the  plant  is  concerned, 
ood  crops  of  wheat. 

My  advice  to  the  farmers  of  "Western  New  York 
as  always  been :  "  Raise  your  own  clover  seed, 
ad  sow  it  with  an  unsparing  hand."  You  can  not 
lise  too  much  clover.  It  is  the  grand  renovating 
rop  of  America. 

But  having  raised  the  clover,  what  shall  we  do 
ith  it?  Formerly  it  was  turned  under  as  a  ma- 
ire  for  the  wheat  crop.  It  is  so  yet  to  a  con- 
ierable  extent.  But  some  of  our  best  farmers 
id  it  more  profitable  to  eat  it  ofiTon  the  land  with 
eep,  while  others,  like  the  veteran  farmer  of 
jneca  county,  John  Johnston,  make  it  into  hay 
id  feed  it  on  the  farm  to  sheep,  returning  the 
aaure  to  the  land. 

So  far  as  enriching  the  soil  is  concerned,  it  makes 
xy  little  diiference  whether  we  plow  under  the 
3ver  or  feed  it  to  animals  and  apply  the  manure, 
we  plow  in  the  clover  instead  of  eating  it  off  with 
eep,  we  furnish  the  soil  with  a  large  amount  of 
rbonaceous  matter.  But  this  carbonaceous  mat- 
r  is  not  needed  for  wheat.  In  fact,  the  wheat 
3uld  usually  be  better  without  it,  as  it  has  a  teu- 
ncy  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  I  think 
at  the  immense  quantity  of  clover  which  has 
en  plowed  onder  in  this  section  has  been  one 


reason  why  our  wheat  crop  lias  been  injured  so 
much  by  the  midge.  It  has. undoubtedly  a  ten- 
dency to  make  our  wheat  late.  Had  the  clover 
been  eaten  off  on  the  land  by  sheep,  or  made  into 
hay  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land,  I  think 
the  wheat  would  have  ripened  ear.'ier;  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  if  we  could  get  our  wheat 
ten  days  earlier  we  should  escape  the  midge.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  reason  why  Med- 
iterranean wheat  escaped  injury  from  the  midge 
was  because  it  is  a  bearded  variety.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  simply  because  tiie  Mediterranean  is  an 
earlier  wheat,  and  comes  into  flower  before  the 
midge  flies  make  their  appearance.  If  we  could 
get  a  White  wheat  as  early  as  the  Mediterranean, 
or  a  few  days  tarlier,  it  would  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  this  county.  I  am  in  hopes  that  such 
a  variety  will  yet  be  discovered. 

I  recently  heard  an  ex-President  of  this  So- 
ciety talking  about  our  Wheat  Show.  "It  was  all 
very  well,  perhaps,"  he  said,  but  he  thought  "  it  was 
not  best  to  get  up  much  of  a  wheat  fever  "  !  If 
he  means  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  sow  as  much 
land  to  wheat  as  we  did  ten  years  ago,  I  agree 
with  him.  But  if  he  thinks  we  ought  not  to  try 
to  raise  wheat,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  alto- 
gether. I  hope  and  expect  to  see  more  wheat 
raised  in  Western  New  York  during  the  next 
twenty  years  than  at  any  former  period.  But  I 
believe  this  will  be  done  by  sowing  less  land  instead 
of  more. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Lawes,  of 
England,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments in  growing  wheat  year  aftei'  year  on  the 
same  land  with  various  kinds  of  manure  and  with- 
out manure  of  any  kind.  In  1840  he  set  aside  a 
field  of  fifteen  acres  for  the  purpose  of  these  ex- 
periments. He  sowed  it  with  barley  the  first  year, 
the  next  year  with  peas,  the  next  with  wheat,  and 
the  next  with  oats — all  without  manure  of  any 
kind.  He  then  divided  the  field  into  different 
plots  and  sowed  wheat.  One  plot  was  sown  with- 
out manure  of  any  kind,  and  the  others  were 
dressed  with  different  artificial  fertilizers,  and  one 
plot  with  14  tuns  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre. 
The  ashes  of  14  tuns  of  wheat  straw  were  sown 
on  one  acre — or  ra;her  at  that  raLt  j^er  acre.  The 
aghes  of  14  tuns  of  barn-yard  manure  were  sown 
on  another  acre.  Other  plots  were  dressed  with 
superphosphate  and  salts  of  potash,  soda  and  mag- 
nesia; others  were  dressed  with  salts  of  ammonia 
alone  and  in  connection  with  superphosphate,  pot- 
ash, soda  and  other  mineral  manures ;  and  the  very 
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first  year  showed  that  mineral  manures,  or  the 
ashes  of  phmts  alone,  did  very  little  good,  but  that 
wherever  ammonia  was  used  there  the  wheat  was 
very  lieavy, 

Tiiese  experiments  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  twentieth  crop,  now  on  the 
land,  Mr.  Lawks  informs  me,  is  the  heaviest  crop 
tlie  field  has  yet  produced.  The  plot  which  has 
been  sown  to  wheat  each  year  since  1843,  and 
without  manure  of  any  l~ind,  lias  produced,  on  the 
average  up  to  last  harvest,  an  annual  crop  of  16J 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  In  1844  it  produced 
16  bushels,  and  last  year  it  also  produced  16  bush-' 
els.  In  other  years  it  produced  less  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  average  for  nineteen  years  in  succession  has 
been  16i  bushels  per  acre,  without  any  manure. 

I  think  yori  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 
very  remarkable  i-esult.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  what  you  would 
call  good  wheat  land — no  better  than  thousands  of 
acres  in  Western  Few  York ;  and  yet  it  produces 
each  year,  without  manure,  a  crop  of  wheat  of  16J 
bushels  per  acre.  After  the  crop  is  harvested  the 
land  is  plowed  twice ;  the  seed  is  then  drilled  iu 
rows  one  foot  apart;  and  in  the  following  spring 
the  wheat  is  hand-hoed  to  kill  the  weeds.  This 
is  all  the  cultivation  it  receives. 

On  the  plot  which  has  been  dressed  with  mine- 
ral manures  the  average  yield  is  18J  bushels  per 
acre — or  "only  two  more  bushels  than  the  unma- 
nured  plot. 

On  the  plot  which  has  received  in  addition  to 
the  same  mineral  manures  a  dressing  each  year  of 
ammonia,  the  yield  has  been,  on  the  average,  34f 
bushels  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the  ammonia 
has  increased  the  crop,  on  the  average,  16J  bush- 
els per  acre.  In  some  favorable  seasons  the  in- 
crease from  the  ammonia  was  over  20  bushels  per 
acre.  In  one  case,  where  an  extra  quantity  of  am- 
monia was  nsed  and  the  season  was  unusually 
favorable  for  the  perfection  of  the  crop,  the  yield 
was  55  bushels  per  acre. 

These  experiments  prove  that  there  is  no  abso- 
Inte  necessity  for  a  rotation  of  crops.  Wheat  has 
been  grown  every  season  on  the  same  land  for 
twenty  years,  and  there  is  no  diminvtion  of  the 
yi^ld  on  the  unmanurod  plot.  Tlicy  clearly  show, 
however,  the  advantago  of  making  the  land  ricli. 
The  eame  land  that  produced  16^  bushels  for  nine- 
teen years  in  succession,  produced  an  average  crop 
of  843-  bushels  by  the  aid  of  manure. 

I  believe  that  the  climate  of  Western  New  York 


is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat  of 
fine  quality,  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  land 
is  certainly  as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  La-«es,  which 
has  produced,  without  manure,  16J-  bushels  per 
acre  for  nineteen  years  in  succession,  and*34f 
bushels  wlien  properly  manured.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  the  wheat  of  this  county  should  not  av- 
erage 30  bushels  per  acre?  The  average  now  is 
not  over  15  busliels  per  acre.  It  has  never  been 
20  bushels  per  acre.  All  that  we  want  to  make  it 
30  bushels  is  manure. 

What  is  manure  ?  The  word  means  "  hand- 
labor."  This  is  its  original  signification.  To  hoe, 
to  plow,  to  harrow,  to  pulverize  the  soil  is  to  ma- 
nure it.  In  keeping  stock  and  making  manure  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  West;  but  in  thorough 
cultivation  we  need  fear  no  competition.  Our  land 
is  good,  and  I  think  will  prove  more  permanently 
productive  than  much  of  the  land  at  the  West. 
On' many  farms  in  this  section,  underdraining  is  re- 
quired. This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
The  best  of  culture  and  manure  will  have  little 
effect  on  land  surcharged  with  water  at  any  season 
of  tiie  year.  Underdraining  it  acts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  manure.  It  will  make  the  land  warmer,  , 
the  crops  will  be  earlier,  and  the  midge  and  mildew 
will  be  left  behind.  The  next  thing  is  to  enrich 
the  land.  Good  cultivation  is  the  main  point — 
manure  is  the  second.  To  make  this  we  must 
grow  as  much  clover  as  possible,  and  either  plow  it 
in  or  make  it  into  hay,  and  feed  it  out  on  the  fans 
to  sheep.  Peas  and  beans  belong  to  the  same  bo- 
tanical order  as  clover,  and  like  it  may  be  classed 
among  renovating  plants.  Y'ou  can  not  grow  tooj 
many  peas,  provided  they  are  consumed  on  the<l 
farm,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land.  Notli-  \ 
ing  makes  richer  manure  than  peas  and  bean';. 
A  bushel  of  peas  will  make  manure  worth  twice 
as  much  as  a  bushel  of  corn.  To  grow  peas  and 
sell  them,  however,  will  do  no  good.  They  must 
be  fed  out  on  the  farm. 

On  a  wheat  farm,  every  operation  should  be  con- 
ducted with  special  reference  to  enrich  the  land 
for  wheat.  Wheat  requires  a  large  amount  of 
ammonia.  So  does  barley,  oats,  timothy  grass, 
itc.  They  are  all  cereals.  The  less  we  grow  of 
tliem  on  wheat  land,  the  less  shall  we  impoverish 
the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  clover,  peas,  beans, 
turniiis,  beets,  mangel  \v\irzel,  &c.,  when  grown 
and  consumed  on  the  farm,  furnisli  large  quantities 
of  ammonia;  and  tliis  is  just  what  we  waut  fi»r 
wheat.  It  was  this  that  doubled  Mr.  Lawes'  whtut 
crop.     It  will  do  the  .same  thing  here. 
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1  liave  already  detained  you  longer  tlian  1  ex- 
pectel.'  One  word  more  as  to  the  excessive  pro- 
auction  of  straw,  and  I  have  done.  We  often  liear 
the  remark,  "I  have  straw  enough  for  forty  hush- 
jls,  but  the  crop  fell  down  and  turned  out  badly.'" 
Dan  iuiy  thing  be  done  to  give  us  a  stiffer  straw  and 
I  better  yield  of  grain?  As  I  liave  said,  the  prae- 
;ice  of  plowing  in  so  much  clover  undoubtedly  has 
I  tendency  to  produce  an  excessive  growth  of 
itraw.  We  must  raise  clover  in  order  to  enrich 
>ur  land,  but  it  would  be  better  to  eat  it  on  the 
and  with  sheep,  or  make  it  into  hay  and  return 
he  manure  to  the  soil. 

Another  reason  for  an  excessive  growth  of  straw 
3,  that  the  manure  we  use  is  too  poor.  It  is  often 
ttle  better  than  rotten  straw.  We  must  feed 
lore  grain  and  clover  hay. 

On  rich  land  salt  has  a  tendency  to  check  an 
xcessive  growth  of  straw.  In  some  experiments 
lade  recently  on  the  farm  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
aral  Society,  the  unmanured  plot  of  wheat  pro- 
ueed  29  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  plot  dressed 
nth  3  cwt.  of  common  salt  38f  bushels,  or  an  in- 
I'ease  of  9|  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  years  ago  I 
'as  on  the  farm  of  John  Johnston  o£  Seneca 
inntj.  He  had  dress  ^  part  ol  a  ueiu  of  wheat 
ith  a  barrel  of  salt  per  acre,  and  the  effect  was 
iost  decidedly  benelicial.  The  wheat  was  heavier, 
[id  the  straw  much  brighter  and  stiffer.  It  also 
peued  several  days  earlier  and  escaped  the  midge 
i  consequence.  Mr.  Johnston  is  here  with  us  to- 
ly,  and  he  has  just  informed  me  that  he  thinks 
lere  is  nothing  like  salt  for  stiffening  the  straw 
rich  land.  He  sows  a  barrel  per  acre  on  the 
Hows  just  before  sowing  the  wheat.  He  has 
wn  as  much  as  75  barrels  in  a  year  on  his  wheat. 
Lime  is  also  a  splendid  manure  for  producing 
amp  heads  of  wheat  and  a  stiff"  stravv.     There 

nothing  like  it.  There  is  a  general  impression 
at  in  this  limestone  region  our  soil  dues  not  re- 
tire lime.  I  question,  however,  if  ]i;ne  would 
>t  prove  of  very  great  benefit.  Mr.  Johnston 
ys  if  he  was  a  young  man,  he  would  lime  every 
re  of  his  farm.     In  1844  he  applied  2U0  bushels 

lime  on  two  acres,  before  sowing  tlie  wheat, 
d  it  was  a  magnificent  crop— over  50  bushels 
r  acre ;  and  he  says  he  can  see  the  effect  of 
at  lime  on  the  land  to  the  present  day.  The 
nimou  error  in  regard  to  lime,  is  in  not  using  it 
suflicieutly  large  quantities.  I  think  100  bushels 
r  acre  is  as  small  a  dressing  as  sliould  be  used. 
y  lather  used  to  eay  that  small  dres.«ings  of  lime 
.1  no  good.     You  want  sufficient  to   cliange  tlie 


character  of  the  soil.  Its  effects  will  then  last  for 
many  years.  I  trust  some  of  the  wheat-growers* 
of  Monroe  County  will  give  lime  a  fair  trial. 


NEW  YOKK  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Utica 
September  15-18,  was  a  decided  success.  The 
weather,  till  the  last  day,  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  attendance  Wednesday  and  Tlmrs- 
day  taxed  the  Utica  street  cars  and  omnibuses  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  hundreds  could  find  no 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  grounds.  The  trains 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  were  ak;o  un- 
able to  carry  all  the  passengers  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  various  stations  along  the  route, 
and  many  were  undoubtedly  deterred  from  attend- 
ing the  Fair  by  the  diflaculty  of  getting  there. 
Many  articles  intended  for  exhibition  were  also 
delayed  on  the  road.  We  mention  these  things 
not  in  any  fault-finding  spirit,  but  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  the  excit«d  state  of  the  country, 
our  people  have  not  lost  their  interest  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

THE    STOCK   DEPARTMENT , 

Was  not  as  full  as  on  former  occasions.  Some  of 
our  most  celebrated  breeders  did  not  exhibit.  One 
of  them  informed  us  that  the  demand  for  his  stock 
had  been  so  large  that  he  had  little  left  to  bring  to 
the  Fair.  Still  the  exhibition  of  stock  was  good, 
though  not  large. 

Among  the  cattle  the  Shoethorns,  as  usual, 
were  most  numerous.  There  were  some  splendid 
animals  of  this  valuable  breed.  In  the  class  of 
three-year  old  bulls  and  upward,  "Hotspur,"  bred 
and  owned  by  T.  L.  Harison,  of  Morley,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  was  well  worthy  of  the  first  prize 
and  diploma  awarded  him  by  the  committee.  We 
iiave  felt  much  interest  in  watching  his  progress 
since  he  was  first  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Watertovvn,  in  1861,  where  he  took  the  first  prize 
as  the  best  yearling  bull,  and  the  sweepstakes  as 
the  best  Shorthorn  bull  of  any  age.  He  has  fully 
sustained  his  early  promise,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
northern  counties  are  to  be  congratulated  in  hav- 
ing such  excellent  stock  among  them.  "Iron 
Duke,"  owned  by  Messrs.  L'kodii:,  CAMrisEU.  rf"  ■ 
Co.,  of  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  county,  Whick 
took  the  second  prize  in  this  class,  is  also  a  large, 
well-grown  bull.  Among  the  two-year-old  bulls» 
that  shown  by  T.  G.  Ayorigg,  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 


tliough  somewhat  low  in  condition,  has  many  good 
euiical,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  the  mechauical  1  points,  and  is  well  worthy  the  honor  of  the  fii'rt 
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prize  which  it  received.  Of  yearling  bulls  there 
••was  but  one  shown— a  very  fine  one,  "  Lord  Mayor 
of  Oxford,"  owned  by  Elihu  GIripfin,  of  Clinton 
-Corners,  Duchess  county.  The  red  bull  calf,  owned 
iy  T.  L.  Eaeison,  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  and 
which  took  the  first  prize,  is  a  very  fine  animal  of 
great  promise;  as  is  also  the  red  calf  of  GKOUfrE 
Butts,  of  Manlius,  which  took  the  second  prize. 
The  competition  was  very  close. 

Of  Shorthorn  cows,  three  years  old  and  np- 
•wards,  there  was  a  very  fine  ring.  "Blooming 
Heather,"  bred  by  Samuel  Thorne,  and  owned  by 
George  11.  Brown,  of  Washington  Hollow,  Duch- 
ess county,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Cornell's 
"Lilly  Languish"  the  second.  The  red  cow, 
•'  Cyprus,"  owned  by  E.  Griffin,  and  which  was 
awarded  the  third  prize,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
The  heifer  calves  shown  by  E.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca, 
and  George  Butts,  of  Manlius,  were  two  as  good 
calves  as  were  ever  exiiibited  at  our  State  Fair. 

Of  Herefords  the  show  was  not  large,  but  the 
animals  were  of  a  superior  quality.  Mr.  E.  Corn- 
ing, Jr.,  of  Albany,  carried  off  all  the  prizes. 

Aniong-the  Devons  were  some  excellent  animals, 
bat  none  that  need  be  specially  alluded  to. 

The  Ayrsiiires  were  well  represented.  This 
excellent  milking  breed  is  steadily  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  State.  The  cows 
shown  by  Messrs.  Brodie,  Campbell  &  Co.,  aro 
models  of  beauty. 

Of  Alderneys  the  show  was  in  no  way  remark- 
able, either  in  numbers  or  quality. 
sheep. 

"We  have  heard  much  of  the  prevalenco'of  the 
"iiheep  fever,"  and  had  expected  a  large  show,  but 
in  this  we  were  disappointed.  All  the  various 
Merino  breeds  were  this  year  included  in  one  class, 
and  some  of  the  breeders  of  Spanish  sheep  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  them  compete 
■with  the  Silesian,  which  is  a  larger  breed  of  sheep. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Spanish  sheep  were  but 
meagerly  represented.  Of  Silesian,  Mr.  W.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  showed  forty-two 
head,  and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  prizes.  We 
have  80  frequently  alluded  to  these  sheep  that  it  is 
winecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  fully  main- 
tain the  high  character  so  generally  accorded  to 
them,,  We  noticed  one  pen  of  Spanish  Merino 
ewes  shown  by  Cuesteb  Baker,  of  Lafayette,  On- 
ondaga county,  N.  Y.,  which  were  very  handsome. 
Of  Grade  Mkrinoes  there  was  a  good  display, 
principally  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
They  were  from  the  ordinary  Merino  sheep  of  the 


country  crossed   with   a  Silesian   buck,  and  cer- 
tainly possessed  many  excellent  qualities. 

Of  Southdown  sheep  tlie  show  was  not  large, 
but  there  were  some  excellent  specimens  exhibited 
by  Jacob  Lokillard,  of  Fordhum,  and  E.  Cornell, 
of  Ithac.i. 

The  Shropshire-Down  ram  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lokillard  was  a  remarkably  fine  sheep,  and  we 
regret  that  Mr.  L.  was  not  a  larger  exhibitor. 

Of  CoTSWOLUS  and  Leioesters  there  were  some 
noble-looking  specimens.  We  class  them  together 
because  we  can  not  but. believe  that  the  modern 
Leicesters  owe  much  of  their  great  size  to  the  in- 
fusion of  Cotswold  blood  at  a  more  or  less  remote 
period.  We  deem  this  no  objection  to  them.  The 
breed  has  undoubtedly  become  established,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  give  them  some  other  name.  The- 
genuine  pure  bred  Leicester  is  a  much  smallei 
sheep  than  those  shown  in  Canada  and  in  this 
State,  and  we  believe  in  Scotland,  under  that  name 

JuEiAN  WiNNE,  of  Albany,  sliowed  some  splen 
did  specimens  of  this  breed,  which  attracted  muci; 
attention  from  their  great  size.  Brodie,  Camp- 
bell &  Co.,  as  usual,  were  large  exhibitors  in  thif 
class,  and  carried  off  many  of  the  prizes.  James 
F.  Converse,  of  Woodville,  Jefferson  county 
showed  some  very  fair  Cotswolds,  and  we  wen 
much  pleased  with  some  splendid  Cotswold  anc 
Leicesters  shown  by  Luther  Lawyer,  of  Percl 
Riv£r,  Jefferson  county. 

PIGS. 

The  show  of  swine  was  confined  almost  exclu 
sively  to  the  large  breeds.  Where  are  the  SuffoU 
and  Essex  breeders?  It  can  not  be  that  the  larg- 
breeds  have  driven  them  out  of  the  State! 

The  Yorkshires  and  Cheshires  were  well  repre: 
sen  ted.     In  fact,  we  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  shov- 
of  these  large  breeds  of  pigs.     John  F.  Conversb 
of  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  county,  exhibited  a  Yorki 
shire  boar  that  is  the  best  we  have  seen  for  somi 
time— long,  square-bodied,  entirely  white,  with 
good  head  and  remarkably-fine  upright  ears.     Sev 
eral  of  the  Yorkshires  shown  were  narrow  on  th 
shoulders.     The  Cheshire  hogs  first  attracted  ou, 
attention  at  the  State  Fair  at  Watertown  in  186]! 
Tliis  breed  seems  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  t' 
Jefferson  county.     One  of  the  pigs  attracted  muc 
attention  at  the  State  Fair  at  Watertown  in  18G: 
on  account  of  his  great  size.     He  was  then  sixtee 
months  old,  and  was  said  to  weigh  700  pound 
He  was  owned  by  T.  T.  Cavanagh.    Mr.  C.   ej 
hibits  a  Img  this  year  (we  presume  the  same  om 
that  weighs  1,100  pounds.    He  la  6  feet  10  incht 
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iround  the  shoulders,  and  6  feet  8  inches  long! 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  any  evidence  of  superi- 
)rity  iu  the  breed,  for  it  certainly  is  not ;  bin  these 
])heshire  hogs  have  qualities  that  would  seem  to 
ecoininend  them.  They  are  large,  square,  well- 
brmed,  handsome  white  pigs,  that  have  the  ap- 
)earance  of  fattening  easily.  Nearly  all  the  swine 
vere  of  this  breed.  S.  P.  Huffstater  and  T.  T. 
i^AVANAGH,  of  Watertown,  exhibited  several  pens. 
kir.  A.  0.  Clark,  of  Henderson,  Jefferson  county, 
dso  showed  one  or  two  pens  of  this  breed.  One 
)ea  of  five,  only  5  months  old,  were  of  great  size 
or  their  age  and  very  handsome.  He  also  showed 
breeding  sow,  4  years  old,  that  had  raised  eighty 
igs.  On  remarking  that  she  was  too  fat  to  breed, 
ifr.  0.  replied,  "Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
eep  her  poor ;  every  thing  she  eats  turns  to  fat." 
'he  New  York  State  Utica  Asylum  sliowed  some 
ery  fine  Yorkshire  pigs,  and  G.  C.  Palmer,  of 
^ew  Hartford,  exhibited  a  Leicester  iind  York- 
hire  sow,  with  ten  pigs,  that  was  very  good  ;  but 
he  Cheshires  were  unmistakably  the  favorite 
ireed  at  the  Fair.  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  of  Staats- 
»urg,  Duchess  county,  showed  a  fine  white  Safl:olk 
>oar,  and  there  were  one  or  two  other  exhibitors, 
)Ut  the  show  of  small  breeds  was  small  indeed. 

CASHMERE  GOATS. 

Mr.  DiNSMO.RE  also  exhibited  six  Cashmere  goats, 
vhich  attracted  very  general  astention.  Mr.  D. 
las  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these  animals.  They 
hear  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  wool'  per 
lead.  It  is  said  to  sell  for  $5  or  $6  per  ]iound, 
)ut  at  present  there  is  no  market  for  it  in  this 
ountry.  Doubtless  there  soon  will  be  if  it  is 
hown  that  we  can  raise  it — and  there  would  seem 
o  be  no  reason  why  we  can  not. 

POULTRY. 

There  was  the  finest  show  of  the  feathered 
ribes  that  we  have  seen  since  the  abatement  of 
be  "chicken  fever,"  E.  N.  Bissell,  of  Shore- 
lam,  Vt.,  showed  fifteen  coops,  and  Heffron  & 
3\RNK8,  of  Utica,  thirty  coops.  Among  the  latter 
vas  a  pair  of  two-year  old  Toulouse  gee^^e  that 
veigbed  fifty  pounds.  A  pair  of  White  China  or 
tVhite  Swan  geese  attracted  much  attention.  They 
vere  very  graceful  and  beautiful.  Of  chickens 
learly  all  the  breeds  were  well  represented — from 
L  large  Shanghai  to  a  diminutive  Bantam.  Dork- 
ngs,  Spanish,  Polands,  Bolton  Grays,  &c,,  were 

ut  in  full  force.  So  of  the  ducks — Muscovy, 
51ack  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury  and  otlier  breeds, 
vere  wtU  represented.  The  Muscovy  ducks  were 
iluiost  as  large  as  an  ordinary  goose.     Guinea  and 


Pea  Fowls  were  also  there,  and  the  beautiful  little 
Pigeons — forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
excellent  show  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines.  There  have  been  greater  displays,  but 
for  intrinsic  merits — for  new  improvements,  we 
think  the  Fair  at  Utica  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  that  have  preceded  it.  We  have  siace 
to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  many  excellent  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines  on  the  grounds, 
and  that  very  briefly. 

CHEESE-MAKING   APPARATUS. 

A  farmer  contemplating  engaging  in  cheese- 
making,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  sujiplying 
himself  on  the  grounds  with  every  necessary  uten- 
sil. Ralph  &  Co.,  of  Utica,  showed  a  very  fine 
collection,  including  steel  curd-knives,  milk-cans, 
metalic  cheese-hoops,  curd-scoops,  milk  strainere, 
cheese-prefees,  &c.  Their  "  Oneida  Cheese  Vat" 
is  adapted  both  for  factories  and  for  private  dairies, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  improved. 

H.  &  E.  F.  Cooper,  of  Watertown,  also  exiiibit- 
ed  "Roe's  Western  Reserve  Cheese  Vat,"  which 
we  have  so  frequently  recommended.  If  our 
dairymen  do  not  succeed  in  making  the  best  cheese 
in  the  world,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  me- 
chanical appliances. 

BULLAEd's  HAT    SPREADER  AND   TURNER. 

The  new  implement  tor  spreading  out  and  turn- 
ing hay  was  at  work  on  the  grounds,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  It  did  the  work  rapidly  and  well, 
and  certainly  far  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  by 
hand.  It  is  manufactured  by  Silas  C.  Heriung, 
of  Brimfield,  Mass. 

HORSE-POWER  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Several  of  these  were  in  operation,  and,  as  usual, 
were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  spectators. — 
Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  had  several 
of  their  well-known  machines  on  the  grounds. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  made  an  improve- 
ment in  their  machine,  which  will  materially  add 
to  its  value.  The  transverse  rods,  which  were  un- 
der the  horses'  feet,  are  dispensed  with,  and  a  self- 
sustaining  link  -with  cast-steel  joui'nals  anhsWtnted 
in  their  place.  Tliis  brings  the  weight  of  the 
horses  on  loih  sides  of  the  small  wheels,  and  will 
make  them  run  easier  and  steadier,  and  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  repair. 

Westinghouse  &  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  have  also 
niaile  improvements  in  their  excellent  Horse-Power 
and  Threshing  Maciiine.     An  intelligent  and  disin- 
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terested  fanner,  who  had  more  time  to  examine 
them'  than  we  had,  remarked  that  tlieir  macliine 
cleared  tiio  grain  far  better  than  any  other  machine 
on  tlie  grounds. 

Wheeler,  Meliok  &  Co.,  Westinghoxjse  &  Co., 
and  Dow  &  Fowler,  of  Fowlerville,  N.  Y.,  also 
exhibited  their  Lever  Horse-Power  Threshing  Ma- 
chines. 

STRAW,  HAT  AND  OORX-O0TTING   MAOniNES 

Were  well  represented.  H.  Iv.  Parsons,  of  Ilar- 
risburg,  Pa.,  exhibited  several  sizes  of  "The 
Eureka"  Crusher  and  Cutter,  which  has  few  if 
any  superiors.  Dow  &  Fowler,  of  Fowlerville, 
N.  Y.,  also  showed  one  in  operation,  driven  by 
horse-power,  that  crushed  the  corn-stalks  and  cut 
them  up  exceedingly  fine,  and  left  them  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  feed.  A  combined  straw-cutter 
and  coru-sheller  was  shown  by  J.  S.  Taylor,  of 

Rome. 

grain  drills. 

The  numerous  grain  drills  on  exhibition  indicate 
that  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  drilling 
in  their  wheat  and  other  grains.  Most  of  the 
drills  shown  were  excellent,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  tliey  will  sow  any  kind  of  grain — wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  peas,  corn  and  beans.  Several  of 
them  have  attachments  for  sowing  plaster  and 
other  manures  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  timothy 
and  clover-seed.  The  drill  manufactured  by  N. 
Foster,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  is  of  this  character,  an 
is  also  the  "  Buckeye  Grain  Drain  and  Seed  Sower," 
and  it  has  this  advantage :  the  grass-seed  is  sown 
behind  the  drill,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
drill  spouts  covering  it  too  deeply. 

H.  L.  &  0.  P.  Brown's,  of  Shortsville,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  is  also  a  very  superior  drill,  capable 
of  sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds,  manures,  &c.  Some 
recent  improvements  have  been  made  with  special 
reference  to  sowing  beans,  corn,  &c. 

S.  P.  riuBBELL,  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  his 
Broadcast  Grain,  Seed  and  Plaster  Sower.  Jt  will 
sow  from  oneqnart  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  At 
the  ordinary  gait  of  a  horse,  it  will  sow  thirty 
acres  per  day. 

nORSB  PITOnFORKS. 

The  demand  ft)r  Dorse  Forks  for  unloading  hay 
is  steadily  increasing.  Farmers  are  becoming  sat- 
isfied that  hay  can  be  unloaded  more  expeditiously 
and  with  far  less  labor  and  expense,  by  the  use  of 
a  good  horse  fork,  than  by  hand ;  and  our  inventors 
and  mannfactureres  are  not  slow  to  supply  the  de-* 
mand.  We  have  alre.idy  a  dozen  or  st)  dillVrent  pa- 
tent horse  forks — Gladding's,  Bbauosi.ky's,  Pal- 
mer's, &c.     The  latter,  manufactured  by  Wiieelek, 


Mehok  &,  Co.,  of  Albany,  received  tlie  first  prize 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year.  Some  impruvtuients 
iiave  since  tlien,  been  added  to  it,  and  it  is  nn^jues- 
tionably  a  valuable  fork.  A  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  was  on  the  grounds  tliis  year — 
invented  by  Squire  Raymond,  of  Genoa,  Cay- 
uga county,  N.  Y.  It  hooks  up  the  hay  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Beardsley's, 
and  we  should  think  could  be  operated  with  less 
manual  labor  than. the  fork  machines. 

The  Horse  and  Hand  Lever  Hay  Press,  manufac- 
tured by  L.  &  P.  K.  Dederiok,  of  Albany,  was  on 
the  ground,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
practice  of  pressing  hay  is  becoming  more  general 
as  its  advantages  are  better  understood. 

The  Messrs.  Dederiok  also  exhibited  a  new  ap- 
paratus for  hoisting  heavy  articles  by  horse  power 
which  has  many  things  to  recommend  it. 

cultivators,  plows,  harrows,  &o. 

We  noticed  little  that  was  new  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  there  were  many  excellent  cultivators 
and  plows  on  the  ground.  Remington  &  Co.,  of 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  had  a  splendid  assortment.  Their 
steel  plows  are  yearly  attracting  more  attention, 
and  their  horse-hoes  and  cultivators  are  everything 
that  could  be  desired.  For  heavy  soils,  their  "John- 
ston Cultivator"  must  prove  a  very  efficient  im- 
plement. 

A.  B.  Travis,  of  Brandon,  Mich.,'  exhibited  a 
iclieat  hoe,  .with  an  attachment  for  planting  corn,, 
bean-s,  «Sic.,  that  has  some  valuable  features.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  hoeing  wheat  in  the  spring 
would  prove  very  beneficial,  and  we  are  assured 
that  this  implement  will  do  the  work  expeditiously 
and  well,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre.  This  implement  is  patented,  but 
Mr.  Travis  authorizes  us  to  say  that  any  farmer 
may  make  one  for  his  own  use  without  charge. 
Mr.  Travis  also  exhibited  a  revolving  latiddde plow. 

A  concentric  harrow  was  exhibited  by  Moses 
Sheldon,  Calias,  Vt.,  which  we  think  will  prove  val- 
uable. It  is  circular  in  form,  and  most  of  the  teeth 
are  less  than  ten  inches  apart,  but  so  arranged 
that  when  the  harrow  is  drawn  forward,  the  teeth 
cut  the  ground  every  two  and  a  half  inches.  An 
iron  Jiarro-w,  manufactured  by  Jacor  Delong,  of 
Covert,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  has  some  valuable 
features.  It  can  be  drawn  from  either  end,  and  is 
thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-sUnrpening.  The 
teeth  are  e.isily  fastened  in  tlie  iron  frame,  .Tiid  .ns 
the  points  we-ir  off  they  can  be  driven  deeper  with 
little  trouble.  There  are  few  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  have  received  so  little  attention   as 
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ae  harrow,  and  we  are  glad  our  inventors  and 
lanufiicturera  are  attempting  its  improvoment. 
>TEON  RioE,  of  "West  Schuyler,  showed  a  harrrow 
0  constructed  that  the  teeth  could  be  thrown  out 
f  the  ground,  without  lifting  the  frame,  so  as  to 
How  it  to  pass  large  stones,  stumps,  &c.  Of  the 
lerits  of  this,  and  also  of  a  revolving  harrow  in- 
ented  by  Mr.  Colby,  of  Clarence,  N.  H.,  we  can 
ot  judge  without  seeing  tliem  in  operation.  The 
itter  was  exhibited  by  Van  Beooklin  &  Aland, 
f  Rome,  ]^.  y.,  who  also  showed  their  "  Union" 
lows,  of  ditferent  sizes.  The  mold-board  of  these 
lows  is  of  the  most  approved  form,  and  we  have 
o  doubt  tliey  will  run  easily  and  do  excellent  work. 
.  plow  with  a  movable  beam,  that  can  be  adjusted 
ir  two  or  three  horses,  was  shown  by  Pitts  & 
EATLEY,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IMPKOVED  FENCES.. 

Fewer  specimens  of  portable  and  other  fences 
ere  shown  than  usual.  Mr.  Vandemakk,  of 
lielps,  Ontario  county,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Ross,  of 
haughdenoy,  Oswego  county,  each  exhibited 
jecimens  of  portable  fences.  A  new  candidate 
ir  public  favor  was  shown  by  Mr.  Geoege  Van 
UKEN,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N".  Y.  It 
simply  an  ordinary  post  and  board  fence 
;taclied  to  stones  sunk  in  the  ground.  A 
ole  is  drilled  through  the  stone  pillars,  and  the 
pright  wooden  posts  are  screwed  on  to  them.  A 
rmer  fence  we  have  seldom  seen.  The  great  ob- 
2ction  to  ordinary  post  and  board  fences  is  that 
le  posts  in  the  ground  soon  decay.  Mr.  Van 
tiken's  invention  entirely  obviates  this  difficulty ; 
id  we  are  assured  that  the  expense  is,. in  most 
sctions,  but  little  if  any  more  than  with  wooden 
3sts. 

DAIEY   HALL. 

IJtica  is  the  center  of  the  great  cheese  district, 
'  the  State,  and,  as  was  to-  be  expected,  there 
as  an  excellent  display  of  cheese.  It  is  some- 
hat  remarkable,  however,  that  one  of  the  very 
?st  samples  of  old  cheese  we  tasted  was  from  the 
heat  rather  than  from  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
tate.  It  was  sixteen  months  old,  and  the  cheese 
•eighed  not  more  than  twenty-five  pounds;  but 
ir  richness  and  flavor  we  have  rarely  eaten  any- 
ling  sufjcrior.  It  was  made  by  Theeon  Van 
.UKEN,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  Another 
dendid  old  cheese  was  made  by  John  C.  ITaedy, 
P  Wutertown,  iST.  Y. 

Tiiere  was  a  fine  sliow  of  "  factory  cheese."  L. 
ANNER,  of  Marcy,  Oneida  county,  exhibited 
(Velve  cheeses  of  different  sizes,  running  from  10 


pounds  up  to  1,050  pounds !  G.  E.  Moese,  of  Eaton, 
E.  R.  HoBSON,  of  Cold  Creek,  H.  Faerington,  and 
many  others,  exhibited  some  splendid  factory 
cheese.  Such  cheese  as  one  of  Mr  Faeeington's 
that  we  tasted  would  soon  put  up  the  quotations 
of  American  cheese  in  London  to  a  par  with  the 
best  Cheshire  9r  Glouchester.  We  have  never 
eaten  a  Cheshire  cheese  that  was  superior  to  it, 
and  few  that  were  its  equal.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  cheese  on  exhibition  had  that  flavor 
of  decomposed  whey,  which  so  much  injures  the 
reputation  of  American  cheese  in  England. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  butter,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  particularize.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  farmers  are  making  great  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  ot  cheese  and  butter  making. 

FEEDING  CORN    MEAL  TO  STOCK. 


A  ooeeespondent  of  the  N^ew  England  Farmer 
says: 

"  I  believe  there  are  many  farmers  who  fped  from 
four  to  eight  quarts  of  meal  a  day  to  one  beef  crea- 
ture, till  they  feed  from  seven  to  ten  cwt.  of  meal 
to  one  beef,  and  who  never  slaughter  an  ordinary 
sized  beet  that  yields  upwards  of  forty  pounds  of 
rough  tallow. 

"■These  farmers  feed  their  meal  dry.  This  is  a 
great  waste.  My  practice  in  fattening  beef  and 
swine,  as  well  as  feeding  cows  for  milk,  has  been 
to  pour  boiling  water  on  as  mucli  meal  as  would 
not  make  the  animal's  bowels  move  too  freely — at 
night  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  mush  is  cool, 
give  it  too  the  cow  or  pig. 

"In  covering  the  meal  with  boiling  water  in 
this  way,  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  dissolved,  and 
the  latent  nutritive  properties  extracted,  and  the 
animal  receives  tiie  entire  nutriment  of  the  grain. 

"  I  calculate  stock  do  not,  in  eating  dry  meal,  re- 
ceive more  than  one-half  of  the  goodness  of  the 
meal.  There  is  not  action  enough  in  mastication, 
or  heat  sutficient  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  to 
extract  and  receive  the  entire  and  real  sweetness  of 
the  grain. 

"  Had  I  roots,  I  should  feed  them  to  my  fatten- 
ing beef;  but  not  having  any,  I  feed  only  meal  and 
hay,  and  have  fatted  two  ordinary  sized  cows,  two 
years  past,  and  to  which  I  fed  only  three  cwt.  of 
meal  each,  and  they  each  yielded  upwards  of  forty 
pounds  of  rough  tallow.  Once  a  week,  I  throw 
into  the  mush  a  little  salt,  and  occasionally  a  table 
spoonful  of  wood  ashes. 

"My  experience  teaches  me  that  one  cwt.  of 
meal,  fed  as  described  above,  is  equal  to  two  cwt. 
fed  dry." 

Too  Much  Dog.  —  The  Assessors  returns  of 
Clarke  county,  Ohio,  for  1863.  shows  a  total  of 
2,012  dogs  in' that  unfortunate  county.  In  1862, 
the  value  of  399  sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  that 
county,  was  $1,312,  beside  which,  313  were  in- 
jured, $445.  The  question  now  is,  "Are  the  dugs 
of  Clarke  county  a  good  investment?  Do  tJiey 
leturn  an  equivalent  for  the  expenditure  ot  $1,767 
a  year  ? " 
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DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

MfKTiNOS  for  discussion  were  held  every  evening 
during  the  State  Fair,  in  tlie  City  Hall  at  Utica,  and,  as 
Ofiual,  were  well  attended — many  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  State  being  present.  The  subject  selected  for 
discussion  the  first  evening  (Tuesday)  was  : 

*^The  most  economical  method  of  supphjins;  the  surface 
soil  with  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  whellwr  Inj  its  direct 
application,  by  stibsoiling,  or  by  the  plowing  in  of  deep 
rooted  plants." 

The  queslion  to  be  restricted  to  those  cases  where  the  surface 
soil  h.is  been  sulyect,  f  r  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  years,  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cultivation  by  a  rotation  of  ciops,  and  where 
the  subsoil,  wliether  ol  sedimentary  or  primary  fonnaiion,  is  not 
beloAT  (lie  surface  of  an  average  distance  of  over  six  feet.  Jn  all 
instances  of  such  soil  and  subsoil  adduced  fir  illustration  in  the 
ducussion,  the  same  to  be  accurately  described. 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  of  Rockland  county.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Meetings,  opened  the  discussiou.  He  re- 
marked that  it  was  now  well  understood  that  land 
which  had  been  under  ordinary  cultivation  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  was  deficient  in  mineral  plant  food — 
the  crops  removed  from  the  land  robbed  the  soil  of 
mineral  ingredients.  Many  soils  that  formerly  pro- 
duced good  crops,  now  fail.  It  had  been  thought  that 
the  climate  had  changed,  but  agricultural  chemistry 
had  shown  us  that  the  soil  had  been  robbed  of  the 
food  of  plants.  It  is  thought  that  fifteen  years  of 
such  cropping  as  is  frequently  adopted,  would  ab- 
etract  so  much  of  the  food  of  plants  that  the  soil 
would  no  longer  give  an  adequate  return  for  the  labor 
bestowed  in  its  cultivation. 

It  might  excite  some  surprise  that  the  question  was 
restricted  to  a  soil  where  the  subsoil  was  not  more 
than  six  feet  below  the  surface.  Many  plants  throw 
their  roots  to  a  greater  distance  than  six  feet,  and 
bring  up  food  from  the  subsoil.  The  Hon.  Geo.  Ged- 
DB8  had  sent  a  clover  plant  to  the  Society's  Rooms  at 
Albany,  that  had  a  root  four  feet  two  inches  in  length. 
Lucern  will  throw  its  roots  over  thirty  feet ;  rape,  over 
six  feet — and  many  other  plants  send  out  roots  to  a 
much  greater  distance  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Now  if  the  surface  is  deficient  in  mineral  plant-food 
and  the  subsoil  is  rich,  subsoiling  will  allow  the  roots 
to  penerate  this  rich  subsoil.  The  small  fibrous  roots 
will  take  up  the  mineral  plant-food,  and  it  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  bulbs  or  larger  roots  near  the  surface  ; 
and  when  these  are  plowed  under,  the  surface  soil 
•will  be  enriched  for  the  following  crops. 

This  is  one  way  of  furnishing  the  surface  soil  with 
mineral  plant-food.  There  is  another — purchasing 
mineral  manures.  Wheat  requires  phosphoric  acid. 
Partners  usually  provide  this  in  bones  and  Ameri- 
can gtiano.  The  practical  question  is,  wliether  it  is 
more  economical  to  purchase  mineral  manures,  or  to 
break  up  the  subsoil  and  allow  the  roots  of  plants  to 
penetrate  it,  and  bring  up  mineral  food  to  the  surface ; 
and  if  the  latter,  the  qu.-stion  will  then  arise  whetlier 
to  plow  under  these  plants,  or  feed  them  to  stock  and 


return  the  manure.  In  growing  wheat  is  it  best  to 
buy  bones,  or  to  subsoil  and  plow  in  the  clover  ?  He 
would  call  on  Joskpu  Hakrus  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
for  his  views  on  the  suuject. . 

Mr.  Harris  said  that  he  had  received  no  intimation 
that  this  subject  would  be  brought  before  the  meeting, 
and  he  was  not  aware  till  an  hour  ago,  that  he  had 
been  selected  to  open  the  discussion.  He  was  entirely 
:  unprepared  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Taking  the 
I  question  as  it  stood,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the 
I  mineral  food  of  plants,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
I  pressing  the  opinion  that  the  most  economical  method 
would  be  to  purchase  mineral  manures.  The  mineral 
food  of  plants  consists  essentially  of  eight  ingredi- 
ents— four  acids  and  four  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths. 
The  former  were  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
silicic  acid  and  chlorine  ;  the  latter,  potash,  soda,  lime 
and  magnesia.  We  could  get  phosphoric  acid  in 
bones  or  phosphatic  guanos,  such  as  Jarvis'  or  Baker's 
Island,  which  were  exceeditigly  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid.  Sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  lime,  could  be 
cheaply  purchased  in  the  form  of  plaster,  (gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime.)  Chlorine,  as  well  as  soda,  could  be 
had  from  common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium. )  Silicic 
acid  or  sand,  we  need  say  nothing  about.  Four 
pounds  of  bones,  or  three  pounds  of  Jarvis'  or  Ba- 
ker's Island  guano,  contained  phosphoric  acid  enough 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  But  will  an  addition  of  four 
pounds  of  bones  to  the  soil,  or  three  pounds  of  guano, 
give  us  an  extra  bushel  of  wheat  ?  We  all  know  it 
will  not.  All  the  mineral  matter  in  a  tun  of  barn-yard 
manure,  could  be  purchased  for  25  cents.  But  grant- 
ing that  we  supply  the  soil  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mineral  plant-food,  is  that  all  we  need,  to  grow 
large  crops  ?  Jt  is  not.  Mr.  Lawes,  of  England,  has 
grown  wheat  from  the  same  soil  for  twenty  years  in 
succession,  and  the  averaiie  yield  of  the  linmanured 
plot  is  16^^  bushels.  On  another  plot,  supplied  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  phosphates,  potash  and  other 
nnneral  manures,  the  average  yield  was  l&i  bushels, 
or  only  an  increase  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  While  i 
on  another  plot;  where  ammonia  had  been  added  to  > 
the  minerals,  the  average  yield  was  over  34  bushels  i 
per  acre — or  an  increase  over  minerals  alone  of  16  i 
bushels  per  acre.  Plants  must  have  mineral  manures, 
but  these  alone  will  not  give  us  large  crops.  We  need 
ammonia,  and  there  is  no  practical  or  economical 
method  of  furnishing  ammonia,  that  dod^  not  at  the 
same  time  furnish  all  the  mineral  matter  which  th» 
increase  caused  by  the  ammonia  requires.  ' 

Solon  Robinson — Tell  us  how  to  get  ammonia ! 
Joseph  Harris — Sow  clover,  peas,  beans, '&c.    Con- 
sume them  on  the  farm,  and  carefully  preserve  and 
'  return  the  manure  to  the  soil.     Feed   more  grain  ; 
straw  will  not  make  rich  manure.     Clover  liay  will 
i  make  manure  four  times  as  rieh  as  straw,  and  nearl/ 
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ice  as  rich  as  that  made  from  timothy  hay.     Peas 
ord  manure  twice  as  ricli  as  coru.     Oil  cake  is  even 
11  better  than  peas  and  beans. 
Solon  Robinson  said  tliere  were  parties  in  New  York 
10  bought  up  all  the  chandlers'  greaves  and  shipped 
3m  to  Europe.      They  paid  $25  per  tun  for  them, 
.ese  greaves   are  rich  in  ammonia,  and  the  British 
mers  seem  to  appreciate  their  value, 
rhe  Hon.  T.  C.  Petees,  of  Genesee  county,  would 
I  Mr.  Harris  how  we  are  to  get  ammonia  where 
ver  is  not  grown.     There  is  only  19  per  cent,  of 
.d  in  the  State  where  we  grow  wheat.     In  Duchess 
mty  where  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  was  once 
'wn,  the  average  now  is  only  five  bushels  per  acrel 
3  farmers  there  are  now  growing  rye.     In  the  dairy 
tricts,  where  farming  is  quite  as  profitable  as  in 
^  other  section  of  the  State,  but  where   clover  is 
grown,  how  are  we  to  get  ammonia  ? 
Hr.  Harris  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
that  clover  was  the  only  crop  that  would  furnish 
monia.     He  thouglit  on  soils  where  clover  flour- 
js  as  well  as  it  does  in  Western  New  York,  clover 
i  the  best  crop  that  could  be  grown  to  enrich  the 
1.     But  of  course  grass  would  also  enrich  the  land 
m  fed  to  cattle,  and  the   manure  carefully  hus- 
ded  and  returned  to  the  soil ;  but  he  thought  grass 
i  not  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  clover.  He  thought 
uite  probable  that  in  the  dairy  districts,  bone  dust, 
American  guano,  or  superphosphate,  might  be  used 
,  manure  for  grass  land.     But  the  great  need  was 
a-vard  manure  of  better  quality.     Farmers  should 
I  more  grain.     He  thought,  too,  that  in  the  dairy 
ricts  irrigation  might  be  practiced  with  advantage, 
had  seen  many  little  streams  running  down  the 
sides,  that  might  with  a  little  engineering  skill  be 
led  on  a  portion  of  the  grass  land.     This  would 
I  a  heavy  crop  of  grass — and  this  would  enable  the 
ler  to  keep  more  stock  and  make  more  manure, 
ch  could  be  used  to  enrich  other  portions  of  the 
1. 

en.  Miller,  of  Delaware  county,  said  there  was 
1  in  his  neighborhood  that  would  not  grow  clover, 
much  that  could  not  be  plowed.  Ashes  are  used 
1  great  benefit  on  grass  lands.  He  believed  in 
1-yard  manures  ;  but  he  also  thought  mineral  ma- 
3S  were  valuable.  Ammonia  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
ntific  men  tell  us  that  there  is  a  certain  definite 
Qtity  of  mineral  plant-food  in  the  soil,  and  if  we 
3  taking  it  from  the  land,  the  time  will  come  when 
;an  no  longer  grow  crops.  We  should  return  to 
soil  all  the  elements  that  we  take  from  it.  In  no 
ir  way  can  we  keep  up  itS  fertility. 
)SEPH  Harris  said  there  was  one  thing  of  which 
night  be  certain— so  long  as  we  could  grow  clover 
e  was  sufficient  mineral  matter  in  the  soil  to  grow 
at.     The  first  symptom  of  exhaustion  would  be 


manifested  in  the  clover  crop.  There  may  be  soils 
where  clover  will  not  grow,  and  it  might  be  necessary 
to  apply  mineral  manures  to  the  soil ;  but  even  in 
this  case  it  was  a  question  whether  we  had  not  better 
use  manures  which  furnish  ammonia  as  well  as  mine- 
ral matter. 

Luther  H.  Tpoker,  of  the  Counti-y  Gentleman,  gaid 
that  though  it  was  true  that  there  is  a  definite  amount 
of  mineral  matter  in  the  soil,  yet  tables  had  been  pre- 
pared by  eminent  chemists,  showing  that  there  was 
enough  in  most  soils  to  last  for  thousands  of  years. 

S.  Walrath,  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  believed  in 
deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  does 
not  use  mineral  manures — does  not  think  we  need 
them.  Underdraining  and  subsoiling  had  doubled  the 
crops  on  his  farm.  He  grows  clover  and  roots.  For- 
merly his  land  was  infested  with  thistles,  but  in  a  few 
years  after  subsoiling,  and  good,  clean  culture  between 
the  rows  of  his  root  crops,  they  had  disappeared.  He 
makes  all  the  manure  he  can — never  sells  any  gi-ain. 
Would  rather  buy  a  hundred  bushels  of  grain  than 
sell  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  LooMis,  of  Cayuga,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  many  grave  yards  exhibit  every  symptom  of  pov- 
erty, while  just  outside  the  wall,  where  the  land  is 
under  cultivation,  the  crops  are  good.  He  did  not 
think  we  could  stimulate  the  soil.  Had  no  fears  that 
our  lands  could  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  Walrath  diflTered  with  many  in  regard  to  deep 
plowing.  On  his  land  very  deep  plowing  was  injuri- 
ous, but  subsoiling  (that  is,  merely  breaking  up  the 
hard  pan  and  loosening  the  soil  without  bringing  it  to 
the  surface)  was  very  beneficial. 

Luther  H.  Tucker  asked  if  we  do  not  get  in  barn 
yard  manure  juSt  that  mixture  of  ammonia  and  mine- 
ral matter  that  our  crops  needed  ?  He  had  spent  some 
time  recently  in  a  dairy  district  of  this  State,  and  he 
observed  thai  those  farmers  succeeded  best  who  paid 
most  attention  to  top-dressing.  One  farmer  in  Che- 
nango county  had  rented  out  half  of  his  farm,  and  by 
the  aid  of  top-dressing  was  enabled  to  raise  more  hay 
from  the  other  half  than  he  formerly  raised  fi'om  the 
whole.  Many  farmers  let  their  barn  yard  manure  lie 
exposed  to  winds  and  rains  till  it  was  almost  worth- 
less ;  but  others  are  paying  more  attention  not  only  to 
making  more  and  richer  manure,  but  to  its  careful 
preservation.  In  some  experiments  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  grass,  where  various  kinds  of  manure 
were  used,  such  as  ashes,  superphosphate,  guano,  &c., 
tbe  land  dressed  with  cow  dung  was  the  best ;  at  least 
if  not  so  the  first  year,  it  was  so  in  the  end.  In 
some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Harris  near  Rochester, 
where  various  mineral  and  ammoniacal  manures  were 
used  alone  and  combined,  it  was  found  that  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  together  gave  a  greater  increase  of  hay 
than  the  total  increase  obtained  from  the  various  plota 
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where  the  ingredients  were  used  separately.  In  other 
words,  the  plot  dressed  with  manures  that  most  nearly 
resembled  the  richest  kind  of  barn  yard  dung,  gave 
the  best  results.  If  you  feed  high,  you  get  better  ma- 
nure, and  if  you  buy  grain,  so  much  the  better.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  who  had  a  farm  in  West- 
chester county,  where  he  was  carrying  out  many  use- 
ful experiments,  used  bone  dust  to  bring  up  his  land 
to  a  productive  stand  point — to  produce  grass,  and 
thus  make  manures  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
such  mineral  manures  can  be  used  on  land  too  poor 
to  produce  good  crops  of  clover  or  grass,  more  eco- 
nomically than  resorting  to  the  slower  process  of  sub- 
soiling,  &c. 

Gen.  Miller,  of  Delaware  county — Suppose  we 
make  all  the  manure  that  we  can,  shall  we  not  still 
have  to  use  bone  dust,  &c.,  to  "keep  the  machinery 
running  ? " 

Solon  Robinson — The  question  is  not  whether  barn 
yard  manure  is  good  ;  we  acknowledge  that — but  how 
to  get  euough  of  it.  He  had  for  several  years  been 
trying  to  ascertain  which  is  the  best  manure  to  pur- 
chase, but  had  not  yet  discovered.  Does  not  know 
which  is  the  best.  Salt  he  knows  is  good.  Five 
fcushels  has  given  him  a  tun  of  hay  increase  per  acre. 
But  it  might  not  be  useful  on  all  soils — farmers  should 
experiment  with  it  for  themselves.  He  uses  ten  bush- 
els per  acre  on  old  meadows  and  on  clover,  and  it  has 
a  good  effect.  He  has  also  raised  excellent  turnips  on 
salted  land.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  man  can 
afford  to  draw  manure  two  miles — or  whether  he  had 
not  better  buy  concentrated  manures. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Peters  would  make  a  suggestion  in  re- 
regard  to  this  question.  In  all  the  "  soft  water  re- 
gions "  of  this  State  ashes  were  beneficial,  and  in  ihe 
wheat  regions  plaster  is  beneficial.  That  set- 
tles two  points.  Taking  the  State  through,  he  thinks 
that  at  present  tliese  two  manures — ashes  and  plas- 
ter— are  all  that  the  generality  of  farmers  can  afford 
to  use. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 

Subject. — The  best  rotation  of  crops  suited  to  the  ril- 
matic  conditions  of  the  middle  tier  of  counties  m  the  Slate, 
(m  farms  having  at  least  eighty  acres  of  good  ariible  land. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Peters  said  the  climate  in  the  central 
counties  of  the  State  varied  considerably,  Pompey 
Hill,  in  Onondaga  county,  was  from  one  thousand  to 
twilve  hundred  feet  above  tide  water,  wliile  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  middle  councies  was  not  more  than 
four  hundred  feet.  Now,  as  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  altitude  are  equal  to  1"  north,  the  temperature  of 
Pompey  Hill  would  be  as  cold  as  that  of  Montreal, 
Portions  of  the  central  counties  were  well  adapted  to 
wheat  growing,  while  others  constituted  the  best  but- 
ter and  cheese  districts  of  the  State.  The  system  of 
rotation  adapted  to  a  wheat  farm,  would  not  suit  a 


dairy  farm.  On  a  dairy  farm  the  great  object  was 
get  grass  ;  and  he  thought  that  dairy  farmers,  1 
best  of  them,  were  paying  more  attention  to  maki 
manure  and  applying  it  judiciously,  than  the  wh 
growing  farmers.  Wheat  growers,  from  the  quant 
of  straw  they  have,  can  make  more  manure  than  1 
dairy  farmers — but  he  would  not  say  that  they  coi 
do  it  more  profitably.  The  dairy  farmers  in  this  St 
have  less  competition  than  the  grain  growers.  Neitl 
New  England  nor  the  West,  can  successfully  comp 
with  them.  The  best  butter  on  the  continent  is  ma 
in  the  dairy  districts  of  this  State.  In  some  sectic 
of  the  dairy  districts  cheese  is  generally  made,  wh 
in  others  farmers  confine  themselves  to  butter.  D< 
not  know  the  reason.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  t 
mate  of  the  butter  districts  was  not  adapted  to  gri 
growing,  while  that  of  the  cheese  districts  enabl 
the  farmers  to  grow  more  grain  to  feed  to  their  coi 
He  could  not  say,  but  perhaps  it  required  more  gn 
to  make  cheese  than  to  make  butter.  Would  like 
hear  from  Col.  Pkatt  on  the  subject. 

Col.  Platt  could  not  answer  the  question.  He  ( 
not  make  cheese.  Keeps  fifty  cows  and  makes  nol 
ing  but  butter.  He  supposed  the  reason  was  becai 
he  understood  butter  making,. but  did  not  understa< 
the  cheese  business.  The  business  a  man  understar 
he  should  stick  to.  He  has  seen  no  better  corn  t! 
year  than  his  own.  He  makes  five  or  six  hundi 
cords  of  manure  every  year.  He  puts  it  into  a  hei 
and  pours  tlie  liquid  from  his  pig  pens  over  it.  A 
plies  it  in  the  spring,  and  plows  or  harrows  it  in. 
left  on  the  surface  and  allowed  to  dry  up,  it  is  of  lit 
use.  Horse  dung  dropped  on  the  road  and  allow 
to  dry  is  of  no  value.  Thinks  highly  of  white  cIoa 
for  cows,  also  for  bees. 

Mr. ,  of  Vienna,  did  not  know  why  farmt 

were  so  reluctant  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Agrici 
ture  was  an  honorable  pursuit,  and  it  ought  to  1" 
pleasure  to  talk  about  it.  He  formerly  lived  in  L 
county.  Tiie  only  object  of  breaking  up  land  tiit 
was  to  reseed  it  and  get  better  grass.  Grass  was  wl 
they  wanted.  When  they  break  up  a  piece  of  lai 
they  plant  corn,  then  sow  rye,  and  seed  it  dow 
Some  seed  down,  where  he  now  lives,  with  green  coi 
But  he  thought  that  if  they  would  seed  down  wit 
out  any  other  crop,  they  would  have  better  graj 
Farmers  should  grow  more  kinds  of  grass — some  eai 
lier  and  some  later.  Thought,  too,  we  might  soil  O' 
cows  to  advantage, 

L.  H.  Tucker — How  much  seed  per  acre,  and  wh 
kinds  do  you  sow? 

Mr. ,  red  top,  oi^e-third,  and  two-thirds  tin 

othy  and  red  clover.  Sandy  soil  better  for  clovei 
moist  land  better  for  red  top.  If  grass  seed  is  sow 
without  any  other  crop,  the  grass  gets  well  rooted  l> 
fore  winter,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  winter-killed  ;  at 
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;  next  year  you  have  a  big  crop.     The  only -©bject 

plowing  in  his  section,  is  to  get  more  grass. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Oswego  county,  said  in  his  district 

iy  cultivate  land  merely  to  get  grass.      If  a  field 

IS  out,  they  break  it  up  and  then  seed  down  again 

;h  rye.     They  plow  merely  to  get  in  manure  and 

eed. 

lev.  Mr.  Looms,  of  Cayuga  county,  thought  one  of 

I  most  important  questions  for  the  farmers  »i    i^is 

■te,  was  in  what  way  and  with  what  products  could 

best  compete  with  the  West.  He  thought  we 
>uld  have  least  to  fear  in  cheese  and  butter  making 
I  in  raising  fruit.  Mr.  Loosiis  mentioned  an  inter- 
ng  fact:  He  top-dressed  an  old  meadow  —  that 
aid  not  produce  over  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per 
i — with  straw,  and  it  increased  the  crop  of  hay 
■wo  tons  per  acre.  He  top-dresses  his  meadows, 
.  also  his  pastures,  with  straw,  and  it  has.  an  excel- 
,  effect, 
[on.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  said  his  rotation 

pasture,  plowed  in  the  spring  and  planted  to  corn ; 
1  oats  ;  next  wheat,  seeded  down  in  the  fall — at 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat — with  six  quarts  of  tim- 
f  seed  per  acre,  and  six  or  eight  pounds  of  clover 
I  in  the  spring.  Formerly  he  allowed  his  grass 
I  to  lie  two  or  three  years,  but  now,  on  account  of 
cut-worm,  he  only  lets  it  lie  one  year. 


THURSDAY    EVENING. 

be  subject  for  discussion  on  Thursday  evening  was 
testtnethod  of  husbanding  and  applying  manure. 
)LON  Robinson  thought  that  the  best  way  was  not  to 
)and  it  at  all.     He  would  draw  it  out  as  fast  as  it 
made. 

r.  Van  Alstine,  of  Columbia  county,  agreed  with 
Robinson.     He  would  apply  it  on  the  surface.     Na- 

was  a  safe  guide,  and  she  spreads  manure  on  the 
ace. 

on.  Geo.  Geddes  did  not  think  nature  a  safe  guide, 
were  at  war  with  nature.  He  believed  in  top-dress- 
but  thought  the  fact  that  trees  deposited  their  leaves 
he  surface  was  no  proof  that  it  was  best  to  apply  ma- 
!  the  same  way. 

:th  Walrath,  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  had  practiced 
dressing  for  twenty  years.  But  he  liked  to  have  the 
ure  well  rotted  before  using  it.  Composting 
ure  added  25  per  cent,  to  its  value.  He  thought  it 
killed  the  seeds  of  weeds— and  in  the  dairy  districts 
Is  were  a  great  nuisance.  On  many  farms  half  the 
is  weeds.  White  daisies  form  two-thirds  of  the  produc- 
of  much  grass  land.  He  would  pile  his  manure  in 
s  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times  to  kill  the  seeds 
eeds.  Would  apply  it  on  grass  or  spring  crops.  If 
le  latter  would  cultivate  it  in.| 

)u.  T.  C.  Peters  would  like  to  hear  from  some  Long 
id  farmers  as  to  their  method  of  using  manures.  He 
d  that  the  yield  of  wheat  on  Long  Island  was  eight 

els  per  acre  higher  than  the  average  in  the  State. 
*.  Cox,  of  Long  Island,  was  called  out,  and  said  they 
based  stable  manure  in  New  York.    It  cost  them 


$3.00  per  load  on  the  farm.  They  apply  twelve  loads  per 
acre.  This  gives  them  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
The  wheat  does  not  pay  for  the  manure,  but  after  the 
wheat  they  get  two  or  three  heavy  crops  of  hay  which 
brings  a  good  price.  Some  farmers  manure  for  corn  on 
sod  land.  They  draw  out  the  manure  in  the  winter  and 
spread  it  on  the  land,  and  plow  it  under  in  \he  spring. 
At  the  time  of  planting  they  also  apply  some  well  rotted 
manure  in  the  hill  to  eive  the  corn  a  good  start  till  it  can 
reach  the  manure  and  sod  plowed  under.  Others  manure 
for  potatoes  and  sow  wheat  after  the  potatoes  are  har- 
vested. Some  cart  sod  from  the  old  fences  and  place  it- 
in  the  bog  pens  and  cow  yards  to  absorb  the  liquid,  and 
they  use  muck  in  the  same  way  when  it  can  be  obatined. 
Prof.  Nash  thouglit  one  reason  why  the  Long  Island 
farmers  showed  so  well  in  our  agricultural  statistics  was 
because  some  of  them  were  wise  men  and  some  of  them 
were  not  as  wise.  Immense  quantities  of  leached  ashes 
were  brought  from  Western  New  York.  Some  farmers 
use  1,500,  2,000,  2,500  bushels  per  annum.  They  are  wise. 
The  ashes  do  good.  Fish,  too,  can  be  purchased  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  they  are  extensively  used  as  manure. 
He  had  said  some  were  unwise.  Perhaps  the  remark 
needed  qualifying.  To  illustrate  what  he  meant,  he 
would  say  there  were  ma.ny fancy  farmers  on  Long 
Island ;  men  who  had  made  large  fortunes  in  the  city. 
They  raise  large  crops  regardless  of  expense.  A  good 
lady  sometime  since  was  bantering  with  her  husband 
about  the  expense  of  his  farm.  "Every  man  must  have 
some  pleasure,"  be  said.  "  My  farm  does  not  cost  me 
over  $-3,000  a  year,  and  it  affords  me  more  enjoyment  than 
I  can  get  for  the  money  in  any  of  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  the  city."  The  Professor  kcew  a  man  of  this 
character  who  has  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  on  Long  Island, 
and  he  makes  it  produce  more  than  six  hundred  acres  of 
the  same  land  produced  a  few  years  ago.  The  crops  are 
raised  at  a  loss,  but  they  help  to  swell  the  general  aver- 
age. As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  farmers  on  Long 
Island  are  very  successful.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
composting  everything  that  will  make  manute,  and  keep 
up  the  feitility  of  the  soil. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddbs  remarked  that  the  Long  Island  far- 
mers sell  everything  they  raise.  They  even  sell  tluiir 
straw,  and  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  buy  manure 
even  if  it  costs  $86  an  acre  to  raise  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat.  Farmers  in  Onondaga  county  are  wise  enough 
not  to  sell  manure  in  the  form  of  straw  and  hay.  He 
knows  some  who  raise  several  hundred  bushels  of  grain, 
and  cut  one  hundred  tuns  of  hay  a  year,  who  do  not  sell 
a  particle  of  it.  It  is  consumed  on  the  farm  and  the  ma- 
nure keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  produce  raised,  aiid  the  little 
that  is  sold  off  the  farm,  he  thought  the  farmers  of  West- 
ern New  York  manured  their  land  more  highly  than  thosa 
of  Long  Island.  There  was  more  fertilizing  matter  in  a 
good  clover  sod  than  in  any  twelve  loads  of  manure  you 
could  purchase  in  New  York.  He  had  a  field  that  had 
never  had  a  shovelful  of  manure  applied  to  it  for  sixty- 
five  years,  and  by  growing  clover  and  pasturing  it  with 
sheep,  &c.,  it  gets  richer  instead  of  poorer.  Every  farm 
should  be  self-sustaining.  We  cannot  afford  to  draw 
manure  a  mile.     In  regard  to  husbanding  manures  he 
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had  little  instruction  to  give.  Had  seen  excellent  effects 
from  applying  manure  on  grass  lands  in  the  fall,  intended 
for  corn.  The  corn  was  a  foot  higher  and  of  a  darker 
color.  He  thought  that  in  the  fall  was  the  time  to  applj' 
manure;  but  the  que.'ition  was  how  to  keep  the  winier- 
made  manure  through  the  summer  without  loss.  He  had 
thrown  it  into  piles  under  sheds,  but  it  firefansed. 

Joseph  Harris  thought  that  in  the  wheat  growing  dis- 
tricts, where  there  is  an  abundance  of  straw,  manure 
could  be  kept  through  the  summer  without  loss.  There 
is  faV  greater  loss  from  leaching  than  from  evaporation. 
The  yard  should  have  a  concave  bottom,  and  the  horse 
and  sheep  manure,  which  ferment  rapidly,  should  he 
mixed  with  the  sluggish  cow  and  hog  manure.  This, 
with  plenty  of  straw,  and  the  heap  properly  compressed 
by  allowing  animals  to  tread  upon  it  would  check  injuri- 
ous fermentation.  And  if  the  building  was  spouted  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof  he  thought 
the  manure  would  absorb  all  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  barn  yard.  But  as  more  rain  fell  at  some 
seasons  than  at  others,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  tank  at 
one  corner  of  the  yard  for  the  liquid  to  drain  into.  This 
should  be  saturated  with  plaster  and  pumped  back  on  to 
the  manure  in  dry  weather.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster 
in  sohttion  wiWfix  ammonia,  and  he  felt  confident  that  if 
this  course  were  adopted  there  would  be  uo  loss  in  keep- 
ing manure  during  the  summer. 


THE  INTEENATIONAL  WHEAT  SHOW. 


COST    OF   HAY. 

The  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  a 
farmer  who  usually  cuts  nearly  200  acres  of  hay 
annually,  finds  that  a  good  mowing  machine  will 
cut  1,000  acres  before  wearing  out,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  machine,  including  repairs,  will  not 
be  more  than  12  cents  per  acre.  Estimating  the 
value  of  the  team  at  $2  per  day,  and  at  10  acres 
each  day — or  20  cents  per  acre— the  whole  cost  of 
cutting  will  be  only  32  cents  per  acre.  A  yield  of 
2  tuns  per  acre  could,  therefore,  be  cut  for  16  cents 
per  tun.  He  thinks  the  whole  expense  of  cutting, 
raking,  drawing  the  hay  half  a  mile  and  pitching  it 
into  a  barn,  does  not  usually  exceed  80  cents  per 
tun,  and  with  good  supervision,  hay  from  heavy 
meadows  can  be  cut  and  secured  for  50  cents  per. 
tun. 

Undebdkainino  Meadows — In  some  notes  of  a 
visit  to  New  Jersey,  the  editor  of  the  Country 
Gentleman   says: 

"  Of  tlie  meadows,  we  saw  more  than  once  two 
fipld<j  <\<]o'  by  side,  one  bo^'gy  and  overjrrown  with 
coar'i.->  find  nlmost  useless  gr.-iisses,  in  which  cattle 
would  sink  at  every  .step  at  the  risk  of  beini;  mired, 
and  llie  otlier  tirm  under  foot,  witli  a  fine,  thick 
sod,  and  as  luxuriant  a  trrowth  of  green  grass  (Poa 
pratenith)  and  wliite  ol-.ver,  as  weever  saw  on  the 
meadows  of  tlie  IJraiidywine  or  in  the  best  pas- 
turatre  of  Kentucky.  The  first  canse  of  tlie  con- 
trast thus  exhibited,  was  the  uuderdraiuing  of  the 
laud."  * 


The  first  International  Wheat  Show  was  hel« 
this  city,  in  connection  with  the  Monroe  Com 
Fair,  September  8-9-10.  The  number  of  enti 
were  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  expec 
from  the-liberal  premiums  offered  ;  but  the  qua 
of  the  wheat  for  the  season  was  truly  excellent. 
There  were  but  six  entries  for  the  piize  of  %\ 
for  the  best  20  bushels  of  Wliite  Winter  wh« 
All  the  samples  were  of  excellent  quality. 

No.  1  was  a  fine  sample  of  Blue-Stem  wh( 
grown  by  Isaac  H.  Anderson,  of  West  Flam  hoi 
0.  W.  The  berry  was  large  and  handsome,  t 
the  wheat  was  remarkably  well  cleaned.  It  weii 
ed  65  pounds  per  bushel.  Mr.  A.  states  that  it  t 
cut  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  produced  30  bush 
per  acre. 

No.  2  was  a  sample  of  Boughton  wheat,  gro- 
by  S.  B.  Walton,  of  Fallston,  Harford  coun 
Md.  [  Mr.  W.  forwarded  20  bushels  of  this  whe 
but  it  was  detained  on  the  road  and  did  not  arr 
until  after  the  Fair  had  closed.  Mr.  W.  v 
present,  and  bore  the  disappointment  with  gr. 
equanimity.  We  trust  he  will  be  more  fortun; 
in  future.]  The  wheat  was  purcliased  by  Jo 
Johnston,  of  Geneva,  and  F.  P.  Root,  of  Swed( 
at  $3.00  per  bushel.  It  is  a  very  early  varie 
and  we  trust  will  prove  useful  in  this  section. 

No.  3  was  grown  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hinds,  Ilini 
burg,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  In  April,  1852,  1 
H.  received  a  sample  of  Red  wheat  from  t 
Patent  Ofiice,  which  he  thought  was  a  sprint  \ 
riety,  and  he  sowed  it  immediately  in  his  gard( 
The  wheat  came  up  and  remained  green  until  fa 
but  did  not  head  out.  The  next  spring  it  cat 
rapidly  forward,  and  early  in  July  produced  wh 
wheat!  The  wheat  on  exhibition  was  harvest 
July  25th. 

No.  4.  was  a  fine  sample  of  Soules  wheat,  gro^ 
by  Robert  Embdrt,  of  Penfield,  Monroe  coun^ 
N.  Y.  It  was  harvested  about  the  20th  of  July. 
No.  5  was  an  excellent  satnple  of  Diokinsc 
wheat,  grown  by  Willard  Hodges,  of  Brighto: 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  It  was  clean  and  quite  frc 
from  all  impurities,  but  Mr.  H.  had  not  taken  i 
much  pains  in  dressing  it  up  for  exhibition  as  son 
iif  his  competitors.  This  wheat  was  brought 
year  or  two  since  from  Michigan,  and  was  recon 
mended  to  Mr.  H.  as  a  very  early  kind.  In  th: 
respect  it  more  than  fulfilled  Mr.  Hodges'  expecti 
tions,  for  though  it  was  not  sown  (on  potato  lauc 
until  the  25th  of  September,  and  did  not  come  a 
on  account  of  dry  weather  till  towards  the  middl 
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of  October,  it  was  ready  to  cut  by  the  4th  of  July. 
It  wfts  injured  little,  if  any,  by  the  midge,  wliile 
an  adjoining  lot  of  twelve  acres  of  White  Ken- 
tucky wheat,  sown  at  the  same  time,  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  midge  that  Mr.  Hodges  did  not  cut  it. 

No.  6  was  a  beautiful  sample  of  Soules  wheat, 
growa  by  E.  -S.  Hatward,  of  Brighton^  Monroe 
county,  N".  Y. 

For  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize,  for  the  best  20 
bushels  of  Red  Winte.r  wheat,  there  was  but  one 
competitor — E.  A.  Hebard,  of  Oanandaigua,  N. 
Y.  The  wheat  of  Mr.  Hebard  is  known  as  the 
"Amber  or  "White  Mediterreanean."  It  was  a 
handsome  sample,  weighing  62  pounds  per  bushel. 
It  was  harvested  July  15th. 

For  the  best  two  bushels  of  White  Winter  wheat 
there  were  seven  competitors.  Five  of  these  were 
two-bushel  samples  of  the  same  wheat  as  that  en- 
tered far  the  twenty-bushel  prizes. 

For  the  best  two  bushels  of  Red  Winter  wheat 
there  were  three  entries — one  by  Mr.  Hebard,  of 
Oanandaigua,  of  the  same  wheat  as  his  twenty- 
bushel  sample,  one  by  Newoomb  &  Barnett,  of 
Ohio,  and  one  by  Harvey  JERRELLSi  of  Perrinton, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Lambert  or  "  Weevil  Proof." 
It  was  harvested  July  11th,  and  yielded  22  bushels 
per  acre. 

There  was  but  one  entry  of  Spring  wheat.  This 
was  entered  by  T.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cortland,  111., 
and  the  wheat  forwarded  by  railroad,  but  it  failed 
to  reach  here  till  after  the  Fair  closed.  The  com- 
mittee made  the  following  report : 

"Nos.  1  and  6,  of  20  bushels  of  White  Winter 
wheat,  the  committee,  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, consider  to  be  equal,  and  recommend  that 
the  fii-st  prize  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

" To  No.  4  they  award  the  second  piize. 

"  The  20  bushels  of  Red  Winter  wheat,  in  the 
absence  of  competition,  and  the  quality  exhibited 
not  being  of  superior  excellence,  they  award  the 
second  prize." 

In  other  words,  the  first  prize  of  $150,  for  the 
best  20  bushels  of  White  Winter  wheat,  was  di- 
vided between  Isaac  H.  Anderson,  of  West  Flam- 
boi-o',  0.  W.,  and  E.  S.  Hayward,  of  Brighton, 
N    Y. 

The  second  prize  of  $75  was  awarded  to  Robert 
Embury,  of  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

The  second  prize  of  $50,  for  tlie  best  20  bushels 
of  Red  Winter  wheat,  was  awarded,  in  the  absence 
of  oonipetitiou,  to  E.  A.  Hebard,  of  Oanandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

Tl:e  prizes  ($50  and  $25)  for  the  best  2  bushels 
of  White  Winter  wheat,  were  awarded  to  the  same 


parties  who  took  the  prizes  for  the  best  and  second 
best  twenty-bushel  samples. 

The  first  prize  of  $40,  for  the  best  2  bushels  of 
Red  Winter  wheat,  was  awarded  to  E.  A.  Hebard, 
of  Oanandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  the  second  prize  of  $20 
to  Harvey  Jeerells,  of  Perrinton,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR   AND    MOLASSES. 


Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator^  writes  from  Ohicago,  111.,  nnder  date 
of  June  30,  as  follows  : 

"Among  the  various  enterprises  of  which  the 
Great  West  has  lately  been  the  theater,  few  are  of 
more  importance  in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  than  tlie  production  of  a  substitute  for  the  su- 
gar and  molasses  which  was  formerly  obtained  from 
the  South.  The  first  trials  of  the  Ciiinese  sugar- 
cane were  made  here  in  1855,  but  it  v;as  not  till 
the  following  year  tliat  it  was  cultivated  to  a 
suflicient  extent  to  afford  mucli  of  a  test  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  i)l:int  to  this  section,  or  as  to 
its  capal)ility  for  ]>n)ducing  sirup  or  sugar.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  usual  source  of 
supply  for  these  articles  was  cut  off  by  the  obstruc- 
tions whicn  the  rebels  threw  in  the  way  of  naviga- 
ting the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  general  non-in- 
tercourse wltli  the  lower  country.  WliateA'er 
might  have  been  done  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  people  now  felt  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing tiieir  attention  to  the  production  of  an  article 
which  was  regarded  as  indispensable.  In  reference 
to  tliis,  it  seems  almost  like  a  special  providence' 
that  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  should  have  been  in- 
troduced at  the  time  it  was.  Its  culture  was  en- 
gaged in  extensively  in  1861,  and  with  no  better 
facilities  than  those  witli  which  every  farm-house 
is  provided,  a  large  quantity  of  sirup  was  produced 
that  year — the  quality,  of  course,  varying  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  makers,  and  other  causes,  but 
on  the  whole  so  good  that  it  was  nsed  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  farmers  in  place  of  the  southern  molasses. 
Last  year,  a  still  larger  extent  of  land  wasjilanted 
with  the  Cflue,  and  the  quantity  of  sirup  increas- 
ed— Illinois  producing  not  less  than  2,000,000  of 
gallons,  and  Iowa  3,000,000. 

"Tlie  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  sirup  to 
any  extent,  has  thus  been  demonstrated." 

The  beet  is  also  being  fairly  tested  as    a  sugar 

producer.     Some  400  acres  of  beets  are  now  under 

cultivation   within   100  miles  of  the  city,  for   Mr. 

Beloiier,  of  the  Chicago  Sugar  Refinery,  and  strong 

hopes  are  expressed  of  its  success. 


To  Prevent  Flies  from  Teasing  Horses. — 
Take  two  or  three  small  haudfuHs  of  walnut  leaves, 
upon  which  pour  to  or  three  quarts  of  soft  cold 
water;  let  it  infuse  one  night,  and  pour  the  whole, 
next  morning,  into  a  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  for  15 
minutes.  When  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  No 
more  is  required  than  to  wet  a  sponge,  and  before 
tlie  horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let  those  parts 
which  are  most  irritated  be  smeared  over  with  the 
liquor. 
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STOCK    AND    FARMING   IN    KENTUCET. 


Prof.  "Wktherkll,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
has  visited  the  farm  of  Brutus  J.  Clay,  of  Paris, 
Ky.  He  speaks  highly  of  his  herd  of  Short- 
horns : 

"  At  his  stables  he  had  four  as  fine  bulls  as  we 
eaw  in  the  State.  His  two  largest  bulls  weigh 
about  2,200  pounds  each.  Duke  of  Paris,  a  two- 
year-old  bull,  weighs  about  1,700  pounds.  He 
gained  240  pounds  in  40  days,  when  a  yearling, 
and  206  pounds  in  30  days.  His  cows  and  young 
stock  are  all  very  fine  and  give  admirers  of  good 
stock  pleasure  to  look  at  them  as  they  roam  over 
the  fine  blue-grass  pastures  of  that  region. 

"Mr  Clay's  stables  are  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  are  arranged  on  the  box-stall  system, 
these  severally  being  6  feet  by  9.  "When  he  wishes 
to  stable  more  tlian  these  will  accommodate, 
the  stable  barn  being  200  feet  long,  he  ties  two  an- 
imals in  a  stall.  Otherwise  one  animal  is  turned 
loose  into  a  stall.  The  stalls  are  on  each  side  of 
the  passage-way  running  through  the  barn.  A  rail- 
way runs  through  upon. which  a  car  is  moved  con- 
taining the  feed  to  be  served  to  the  cattle  as  they 
need.  At  one  end  of  the  stable  barn,'  he  has  a 
cutting  machine  and  a  crusher  for  corn  and  cobs 
which  are  worked  by  horse-power  and  used  when 
desired.  Tliis  is  ths  best  cattle  barn  or  stable  I 
have  ever  seen. 

"It  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  young  cattle 
will  live  out  all  winter  en  tlie  blue-grass  pastures 
and  be  in  a  better  condition  in  tlie  spring  than  if 
fed  on  hay  in  a  stable.  This,  Mr.  Clay  said,  is 
confirmed  by  experience  and  observation.  Thus 
a  fanner  in  New  England  will  not  tail  to  observe 
that  a  Kentucky  stock-breeder  and  grazier  has 
many  very  important  advantages  over  him.  The 
pastures  are  not  only  of  a  very  superior  quality 
now,  but  are  so  the  year  round.  Snow  interferes 
but  slightly,  ordinarily,  with  the  cattle  that  live 
out. 

"  Speaking  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Sliorthorn  cattle  in  Massachusetts 
over  any  and  all  other  kinds,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that 
on  reading  the  State  Auditor's  report  of  his  State, 
it  appeared  that  wiiile  in  those  i)arts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth wliere  Siiortiiorns  are  introduced,  the 
cattle  are  valued  at  from  $20  to  $25  a  head,  while 
in  parts  where  this  breed  as  yet  has  not  been  in- 
troduced, the  valuation  yier  head  is  set  down  at 
from  $3  to  |5.  Thus  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  introduction  of  fzonl 
blood,  aye,  the  best  knowu,  are  very  great  both  la 
a  public  and  private  view. 

"Mr.  Clay  mentioned  another  interesting  fact 
bearing  on  this  point.  The  farmers  in  a  certain 
communitvi'ieing  unwilling  to  pav  $5  tor  the  ser- 
vice of  a  fine  tiiorough-bred  bull,  or  to  p!iy  the 
price  demanded  tor  him,  received  liiis  nropii.-itiou  : 
The  owner  of  ihe  bull  told  tliem  tliitt  he  woubl 
allow  iiiin  to  serve  their  rows  as  follows  :  '  1  will 
agree  to  pay  you  the  ordinary  price  tor  your  caives 
at  a  certain  age' — which  was  about  tlie  average 
price — to  which  they  readily  airreeil.  Wlieii  l.lie 
time  tor  the  delivery  of  the  calv.s  arrivvd.  many 
were  unwilling  to  tulfil  the  con  tract,  as  they  saw 
the  owner  of  the  bull  would  get  more,  in    ine   in- 


creased value  of  the  calves  over  those  gotten  by 
an  ordinay  bull,  than  he  asked  for  the  bull  the  sea- 
son before.  Such  statements  as  the  aliove,  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stock-breeders  of  the 
United  States,  fully  confirms  what  the  writer  has 
often  said  on  this  subject,  to  wit:  that  it  is  better, 
far  better,  to  use  a  thorough-bred  Shorthorned 
bull,  a  good  stock  animal,  and  pay  for  it,  no  matter 
whether  the  farmer  intends  to  raise  or  veal  his 
calves,  than  to  use  an  onlinary  grade  or  scrub  for 
nothing." 

PICKLING    WHEAT  TO   PREVENT  SMUT. 

The  practice  of  moistening  seed  wheat  with 
fermented  chamber-lye,  and  then  drying  it  with 
slaked  lime,  to  prevent  smut,  is  almost  universal 
in  England,  and  is  becoming  quite  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  West.  "When  wheat  is  liable  to  smut,  this 
operation  should  never  be  neglected.  It  is  very 
little  trouble,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  a  sure  prevent- 
ive of  smut.  Sometimes,  instead  of  chamber- lye, 
salt-brine  is  used.  This  answers  the  same  purpose,  1 
but  we  much  prefer  the  chamber-lye.  I 

The  philosophy  of  the  process  is  briefly  this: 
The  spores  of  smut  adhere  to  the  seeds.  When 
th.e  seeds  germinate  and  grow,  the  spores  pass 
with  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  and  the  crop  be- 
comes smuty.  Now  if  the  seed  is  pickled  with 
chamber-lye  or  brine,  and  dusted  over  with  lime, 
the  spores  of  the  smut  are  destroyed  and  the  crop 
escapes. 

We  find  the  following  statement  "going  the 
rounds,"  without  credit,  and  copy  it  as  showing 
the  advantages  of  pickling  seed  w- heat : 

"  A  Kentucky  farmer  says  that  in  the  fall  of 
1858  he  prepared  20  acres  of  land  for  wheat,  and 
at  the  Siime  time  his  brijther,  whose  farm  adjoined 
his,  prejiared  ten  acres.  The  land,  seed  and  mode 
of  preparation,  and  time  of  sowing,  were  the  same. 
The  only  ditlerence  was,  he  says,  '  my  brother 
soaked  his  wheat  ttefore  sowing,  in  strong  brine, 
and  then  rolled  in  lime,  while  I  sowed  mine  with- 
out either.  Now  mark  the  result:  At  thieshing 
lime  my  yield  was  13^  bushels  to  the  acre — which 
was  about  an  average  yield  in  the  neighborhood — 
while  my  brother's  averaged  22i  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Siill  further,  my  wheat  was  damaijed  by 
the  smut,  while  my  brother's  was  entirely  fre« 
from  smut  and  all  foreign  seeds.'  " 

We  should  be  afraid  to  "  soak"  the  seed  in  strong 
brine.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  sprinkle  the 
wheat — sliming  it  till  every  seed  is  moistened,  and 
then  drying  in  lime.  With  chamber-lye  there  is 
leS9<langer  of  injuring  the  seed. 

LiNSKKi)  Tka,  made  by  pouring  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water  over  a  pint  of  tiax  seed,  is  said  to  be 
excellent  lor  horses  troubled  with  a  coflgli. 
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HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


The  show  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Utica  was  not  eqnal  to  that  at 
Rochester  last  year,  but  there  was  nevertheless  a 
magnificent  display.  Th§re  is  no  place  on  the 
continent  where  as  fine  a  show  of  fruits  can  bo 
made  as  in  this  city.  For  wheat  and  fruit  tbo 
"Genesee  Country"  is  confessedly  unsurpassed. 
At  tlie  State  Fair  this  year,  Rochester  carried 
off  nearly  all  the  premiums  on  fruit,  flowers 
and  grain.  The  best  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley were  from  Rochester.  So  of  vegetables,  tho 
best  celery,  turnips,  beets,  parsneps,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, Lima  beans,  radishes  and  parsley  were  all 
from  Rochester.  The  best  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
plums  and  nectarines  were  all  from  Rochester,  and 
80  n  ere  many  of  the  finest  and  best  flowers. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment at  the  Utica  Fair  was  amazed  at  tlie  number 
of  entries.  He  was  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
an  avalanche  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  collec- 
tions of  one  or  two  of  our  Rochester  nurserymen 
alone  filled  all  the  plates  and  bottles  he  thought 
would  be  needed  for  the  entire  exhibition.  On 
WedoLsday  morning,  when  we  arrived  on  the 
grounds,  every  thing  in  "Floral  Hall"  was  in  con- 
fusion. Plates  and  bottles  were  in  demand,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  supply.  Many 
of  t!ie  flowers  had  been  cut  since  Monday,  and 
were  in  a  wilting  condition.  Still,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  there  was  a  noble  display. 

As  we  enter  the  tent  the  first  thing  we  see  is  a 
collection  of  Dahlias  from  Fiiost  &  Co.,  of  Roch- 
ester, embracing  fifty-five  varieties.  Next  we  have 
a  grand  floral  display  from  Ellw  angek  &  Bakrt, 
of  Rochester,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Verbenas, 
Asters,  Dahlias,  &c.,  from  F.  W.  Botoe,  of  Utica. 
Next  we  have  a  grand  show  of  Phlo.xes,  Dahlias, 
&c.,  from  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Syracuse.  James 
VioK,  of  Riichester,  so  well  and  favorably-known 
to  all  lovers  of  annual  flowers,  showed  fine  collec- 
tioDS  of  Ten- week  Stocks,  Double  Zinnias,  Double 


Portulacca,  and  some  new  varieties  ©f  Marygold, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Fkuits!  Time 
would  fail  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  things  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  magnificent  collections  of 
apples  and  pears  from  Ellwangee  &  Barry,  and 
from  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  would 
well  repay  a  week's  careful  study  and  examination. 
Here  is  Charles  Downing,  who  probably  knows 
more  about  fruits  than  any  man  in  America. 

"  Come  with  us,  Mr.  Downing,  and  tell  us  all 
about  these  fruits." 

With  a  pleasant  smile  he  answers:  "Twenty 
years  ago  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  fruits, 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  them  now.  But  I  will  go 
with  you.     What  do  you  want  to  see  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  every  thing  worth  looking  at, 
but  have  not  more  than  an  hour  to  spare  this 
morning." 

"Well,  here  are  some  nice  pears,  shown  by  W. 
G.  Watson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. — well-grown,  free 
from  specks,  and  very  handsome." 

"  Not  very  large." 

"  Medium-sized  fruit  is  best." 

"That  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  thought  yOn 
could  not  have  fruit  too  large.  I  supposed  we 
thinned  out  in  order  to  get  them  larger  and  of 
better  quality ;  and  I  thought,  too,  that  pears  from 
dwarf  trees  were  better  flavored  because  they 
were  larger.  But  we  have  no  time  to  discuss  such 
questions." 

"Here  are  some  fine  nectarine  trees  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  grown  in  pots  in  the  open 
air,  and  some  good  specimens  of  fruit." 

"Their  plums,  as  usual,  are  remarkably  fine. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  trouble  of  their 
curculio  remedy — gathering  up  all  the  stung  fruit, 
and  jarring  the  curculios  from  the  trees  and  killing 
them — there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  they 
raise  the  finest  and  best  plums  in  Western  New 
York." 

"Here  is  a  noble  collection  of  grapes,  native  and 
foreign,  also  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry." 

"Did  you  see  what  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  week  said  of  American  grajies? 
Some  one  asks  the  Editor  his  ofjinion  of  them,  and 
he  replies:  'Don't  plant  American  grapes — they 
are  detestnlle.  Imagine  gum-arabic,  half  dissolved 
in  water,  that  has  been  used  to  wash  a  fox,  and 
you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their 
quality ! '  He  miist  have  got  hold  of  a  Connecticut 
Fox  grape." 
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"With  the  exception  of  tlie  Muscat-Ham- 
burgh, I  think  the  Delaware  is  the  best  grape  grown. 
It  is,  to  my  taste,  certainly  better  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh." 

[If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  we  beg  to  assure  liim  that 
Mr.  Downing  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
tliat  he  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  It  may  be 
perverted  tnste,  but  there  are  many  good  jndges 
who  consider  the  Delaware,  Rebecca,  and  a  dozen 
other  varieties  of  American  grapes  by  no  means 
detestable.'] 

"  Here  is  a  fine  bunch  of  the  Adirondack  grape, 
grown  by  J.  W.  Bailet,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  It 
is  nearly  ripe,  while  the  Isabella,  grown  in  the  same 
localit}',  is  only  just  beginning  to  turn  color,  and 
the  Concord  is  not  much  farther  advanced.  Let  us 
taste  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  sweet  grape,  full  of  juice, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  lacks  character, 
[This  is  our  opinion,  not  Mr.  Downing's.]  Here 
is  a  splendid  dish  of  Delaware  grapes.  What  a  pity 
it  is  some  one  does  not  tiiin  out  a  few  bunches  as 
we  do  the  foreign  grapes  under  glass.  It  would 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  berries." 

"No  doubt  about  that.  I  have  often  thought 
I  would  do  so,  but  having  so  many  other  things  to 
attend  to,  I  have  neglected  it.  The  Delaware  is 
inclined  to  bear  too  much.  If  half  the  bunches 
were  removed  from  the  vines,  and  half  the  berries 
cut  out  from  the  bunches,  there  would  be  more 
fruit  and  double  the  size." 

0.  W.  Seelye,  of  Rochester,  shows  a  fine  colleo. 
tion  of  thirty-two  varieties  of  hardy  grapes.  The 
following  are  fully  ripe:  Alexander,  Blood's  Black, 
Blood's  White,  Canby's  August,  Delaware,  Crevel- 
ing,  Franklin,  Hartford  Prolitic,  King,  Logan, 
Northern  Muscatine  and  Oporto.  Most  of  the 
other  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Enily,  Clara, 
Anna,  Oassidy,  To-Kalon  and  Chapin,  were  nearly 
ripe.  Diana  was  at  least  two  weeks  later  than 
Delaware. 

D.  S.  Heffron,  of  Utica,  showed  twenty-five 
varieties  of  grapes,  prominent  amgng  which  was 
Allen's  Hybrid — a  large,  liandsome  wliite  grape, 
Bomewhat  resembling  Rebecca,  and  ripening  about 
the  same  time.  It  has  this  advantjige  over  the 
Rebecca :  the  vine  is  thriftier  and  healthier.  The 
leaves  of  Rebecca  are  apt  to  blister  in  a  hot  sun, 
but  otherwise  it  is  a  most  valuable  sort,  and  one 
we  can  not  dispense  with.  Ontario,  in  this  collec- 
tion, is  small,  late,  and  poor  eVery  way. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  of  Ham- 
moudsport,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  dozen 


varieties  of  grapes  of  superior  excellence.  There 
is  something  very  remarkable  in  their  location 
among  the  hills  of  Steuben  county.  The  Catawba, 
which  is  decidedly  uncertain  at  Rocliester  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  ripens  perfectly 
at  Ilammondsport,  and  is  considered  the  best  grape. 
Next  to  Catawba,  the  Diana  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  grape  for  wine.  They  sliowed  a  bunch 
of  Isabella  that  was  perfectly  ripe,  and  weighed 
over  one  pound.  The  vine  had  been  girdled.  Tho 
crop  of  Hartford  Prolific  this  year  was  gathered 
and  sent  to  New.  York  on  the  3d  of  September, 
perfectly  ripe. 

J.  H.  Reed,  of  TJtica,  showed  some  nice  Sweet- 
water grapes,  ripened  in  the  open  air. 

Dr.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  exhibited  a  fine  collec- 
tions of  pears,  apples  and  grapes— among  the  lat- 
ter, the  Oporto,  together  with  samples  of  the  wine 

made  from  it.     This  wine  was  really  very  good 

more  nearly  resembling  Port  than  anytliing  else 
of  the  kind  made  in  this  country,  and  infinitely  so- 
perior  to  the  stuff  usually  sold  under  that  name. 

Dr.  S.  also  showed  a  plate  of  English  Rnsset  ap- 
ples two  years  o\A,  mH  in  perfect  condition.  He 
had  sixty  barrels  of  this  variety  last  fall,  which  he 
packed  in  barrels.  They  kept  so  well  that  in 
April,  when  they  were  sold,  the  buyer  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  have  them  picked  over. 

Frost  «&  Co.,  of  Rochester,  among  other  fine 
fnVts,  showed  a  collection  of  seven  varieties  of 
crab-apples. 

There  were  many  other  things  in  the  Fruit  De- 
partment worthy  of  mention,  but  our  space  for- 
bids. 


Bouquets  from  Everlasting  Flowers.— For  a 
year  or  two  past  Mr.  James  Yiok,  of  this  city,  luis 
made  and  exhibited   some  very  beautiful  bouquets 
of  everlasting  flower.^?,  that  will  keep  all  winter.  A 
corre.'ipondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in 
an  account  of  the  recent  International  ExhibitK)u 
at    Hamburg,    says:     "Among    other  objects  of 
special  interest,  I  wish  particularly  to  mention  two 
very    beautiful    'everlasting  bouquet^,'  formed  of 
dried  plants  and  leaves,  made  and  coiuri!)iited  by  a 
lady  of  New  York,  whose  name  is   unknown  to 
Commissioner  Wright  and  the   committee.     This 
style  of  ornament,  though  f)opular  enough  in  An)er- 
icrt.  is  quite  novel    here,  and    the   fair  contributor 
will    be  jih'ased  to   learn   that  her  handiwork    i« 
heartily   ajipreciated." 


An  excliange  says  early  npi.les  packed  in  dry 
sand,  in  bariel.s,  and  placed  in  a  dry  cellar,  keep  re- 
markably well.  They  have  been  kept  entireij 
sound  till  the  following  June. 
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HORTICULTITRAL  NOTES. 

WRITTBN    FOR   TSE    GENESEE    FARMER    BT    W.    D.    LOTUROP. 
THE  RED    ASTRAOHAN    AND    WILLIAMS'  APPLES. 

Cultivtitors  are  much  divided  upon  tlie  relative 
7alne  of  these  early  apples.     The  former  lias  been 
extensively  disseminated,  and  now   makes  its  ap- 
)earaiice  in   the  Boston    mari<et.     Some,    pleased 
Yith    its   good   traits— very    rapid   and   luxuriant 
p-owth,  and  larfl;e  and  peculiarly  beautiful  fruit— 
lave    placed  it  above  the  Williams.     Otluers,  re- 
garding its  acidity  ^nd  liability  to  rot  on  tiie  tree, 
lave   placed  it  below.     In  the  middle  of  August, 
iliese  two  apples  stand  out  conspicuously.     Four 
n-  five  years  ago,  when  very  fine  specimens  of  both 
dnds    were   on   exhibition    at   the   Mnssacliusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  I  spoke  of  the  great  beauty 
)f  the  Astrachaa  to  a  gentleman  present.     _"C)1>^!|^ 
*aid  he,  "  no  comparison  in  va!ue  to  tlie  Williams'." 
[  felt  somewhat  disposed  then  to  demur,  but  can 
aot  say  to-day  that  the  gentleman  was  wrong.     I 
liave  tliem   both  in  bearing.     By  picking  the  As- 
traciiau   as   soon   as   they  get   well    colored,   and 
placing  tliem  in  a  dry  place,  their  propensity  to  rot 
IB  checked,  they  soon  become  mellow,  and  their 
acidity  is  so  reduced  that  they  are  very  agreeable 
in  the  hot  season,  and  never   cloy  the  appetite. 
The  Williams  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower,   nor  so 
early  a  bearer,   and  requires  the  best  of   soil  to 
bring  them  up  handsomely ;  they  are  then  splen- 
did, and  being  always  of  a  mild,  agreeable  flavor, 
and  of  beauty  unsurpassed,  I  regard  it,  for  a  sum- 
mer  apple,  very  near   perfection.     It   brings   the 
highest   price   in  market,  and   as  it  is  so  good  a 
table  apple,  it  will  probably  have  the  precedence 
with   fruit   dealers  (as   it  keeps   well)   and    their 
patrons,  the  public,  even  when  the  Astrachan  be- 
comes   better    known-  -although    the    latter    has 
brought  great  prices.     Speaking  to  a  farmer  a  few 
days  since  in  reference  to  the  Williams,  he  said  he 
had   been   advised  to  graft  it  extensively  for  the 
market,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  if  his  trees 
w.ere  sufficiently  young  and  vigorous. 

THE   RAPID   GROWTH  OF  FOREST  TREKS. 

Some  middle-aged  men,  who  are  too  illiberal  to 
plant  for  posterity,  I  have  often  heard  complain 
that  it  was  no  use  to  plant  forest  trees  for  beauty 
and  shade,  as  their  growth  was  so  slow  that  tliey 
should  never  enjoy  them  in  their  grace  and  state- 
liness.  And  these  remarks  have  been  particularly 
applied  to  the  Elm.  I  confess  myself  that  tliey 
grow  much  faster  than  I  supposed  they  did.  But 
here  are  some  facts :  A  gentleman  in  this  town,  in 
1850,  had  several  Elms  well-planted  in  the  street 
in  front  of  Ins  dwelling.  The  soil  was  very  fair, 
and  the  trees  were  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Now,  in  1863,  thirteen  years  since,  the  largest  one 
measures  43  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  nearly 
40  feet  in  hight,  which,  by  deducting  two  inches 
for  the  tree  when  set,  leaves  14  inches  in  diameter 
for  thirteen  years'  growth— a  little  more  than  an 
inch  a  year.  This  is  the  best  growth  of  the  Elm  I 
have  ever  seen. 

The  same  year,  a  gentleman  being  anxious  to 
shade  a  new  house,  planted  several  of  the  Abele 
or  Silver-leaf  Poplar,  all  of  which  were  suckers 
brought  from  a  neighbor's,  grasped  in  one  baud. 
They  were  set  in  a  very  hard,  rocky  soil,  aud  this 


year  one  of  them  measures  50  inches  in  circum- 
fei-ence,  being  neMrly  17  inches  in  diameter,  with 
toi)  enough  to  threaten  space — and  all  the  gi-owth 
of  thirteen  years.  This  is  doing  better  than  the 
Elm,  as  we  should  exi)ect  from  the  tree's  known 
character  for  gross  feeding.  | 

On  my  own  grounds  I  have  several  Oaks  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  hight,  which  were  suifered  to  re- 
main for  their  great  beauty,  especially  when  inter- 
si)ersed  with  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  nursery.  In  1850,  one  was  only  two 
inches  through,  now  it  is  11,  and  about  25  teet  in 
hight. 

So  it  appears  that  the  Abele. makes  more  than  an 
inch  a  year  in  diameter,  the  Elm  about  an  inch, 
and  the  Oak  a  little  less. 


VEGETABLE   FARMERS. 

A  neighbor  of  mine — not  a  farmer,  however— is 
much  "■exercised"  at  the  money  the  vegetable 
farmers  are  making  near  Boston  this  season— and 

other  seasons  also.     "There>  the  L 's."  says 

he,  "who  got  into  the  city  fifty  bushels  of  toma- 
toes wlien  they  were  worth  $5.00  per  busliel.  and 
got  the  cash.  They  keep  three  teams  going  all  the 
season,  and  by  high  manuring  are  enabled  to  turn 
out  all  the  cash  vegetables  in  season  to  command 
the  highest  price — such  as  rhubarb,  asparauni^  let- 
tuce, pears,  Dotatoes,  corn,  turnips,  &c.  And  Mr. 
P.,  he  got  $20  for  two  bushels  of  tomatoes  by  get- 
ting them  in  extra  early."  . 

The  present  season  all  garden  produce  is  very 
high,  as  labor  is  scarce;  and  in  fact,  at  other  sea- 
sons the  farmers  near  Boston  find  the  raising  of 
garden  produce  the  most  profitable-husbandry,  a8 
it  brings  the  readiest  cash.  But  the  business  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  energy  and  industry,  which 
every  farmer  does  not  possess.  So  profitable  do 
the  farmers  of  West  Cambridge  find  the  raising  of 
early  vegetables,  that  thrifty  orchards  have  been 
dug  up  for  this  ])urpose.  Yet  others  will  let  their 
land  remain  comparatively  idle,  and  wonder  how 
A.  and  B.  ])ocket  so  nmch  money  ! 

West  Med  ford,  Mass. 

BLUE  GLASS  FOR  SEED  BEDS. 

R.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Society,  says  that  "The  light  which  permeates  col- 
ored glass  partakes  to  some  considerable  exientof 
the  character  of  the  ray,  which  correspotids  with 
the  glass  in  color.  Thus,  blue  glass  admits  the 
cliemical  rays,  to  the  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of 
all  the  others.  Yellow  glass  admits  only  the  per- 
meation of  the  luminous  rays^  while  red  glass  cuts 
ofl:'  all  but  the  heating  rays— which  pass  it  freely. 
This  affords  us  a  very  easy  method  of  growing 
plants  under  the  influence  of  any  particuk-ir  light_ 
which  may  be  desired.  The  fact  to  which  I  would 
pai-ticularly  call  attention  is,  that  the  yellow  and 
red  rays  are  destructive  to  germination,  whereas, 
under  the  influence  of  violet,  indigo  or  l)lue,  the 
process  is  quickened  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. The  plants  will  grow  most  luxuriantly  be- 
neath glass  of  a  blue  character,  but  bene-ilh  the 
yellow  and  red  glasses  the  natural  proce,ss  is  en- 
tirely checked.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
any  period  during  the  early  life  of  a  ])lant,  ita 
growth  may  be  checked  by  exposing  it  to  the  ac- 
tion of  red  or  yellow  light." 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

ConlributeU  to^tlio  Genesee  Farmer. 

Sweet  Cidek  and  Pickles. — A  correspondent  of  the 
5ew  York  Observer  gives  the  following  directions  for 
sweet  cider  and  pickles,  with  such  a  tone  of  authority 
that  there  must  be  something  good  iu  tbem : 

"  Sweet  Cider.— When  it  has  fermented  a  very  little,  re- 
move all  foreign  substances  by  slraiuiug  or  other  means; 
add  to  each  barrel  about  four  quarts  of  horse-radish  roots, 
and  you  will  have  cider,  both  sweet  and  pleasant,  that  will 
remain  in  that  same  state  as  long  as  you  can  reasonably 
desire.  While  the  radish  does  not  destroy  the  life,  it  im- 
parts an  agreeable  flavor,  and  prevents  fermentation." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  I  go  for  the  sweet  things :  sweet 
cider,  svv.eet  pickles  and  sweet  cabbage.  Take  ripe  sweet 
apples,  whole  or  '  quartered'  (the  same  as  all  Gaul  was, 
as  we  read  in  dzsar's  Commentaries),  tomatoes  partly 
ripe,  cucumbers  green  or  ripe,  (ripe  are  much  the  best,) 
musk  melons  green  or  partly  ripe;  remove  the  skin  and 
seeds  from  the  last  two,  steep  in  weak  brine  twelve  hours, 
boil  in  o-ood  cider-vinegar  until  soft  enough  to  be  eaten 
without  good  teeth,  add  as  much  and  as  good  sugar  as 
your  husband  will  furnish— after  paying  his  taxes— a  lit- 
tle cassia,  a  crushed  horse-radish  root  as  large  as  your 
thumb,  for  each  gallon,  and  you  will  have  sweet  pickles 
that  a  dyspeptic  can  eat— fit  to  be  set  before  a  king.  The 
horse-radish  will  prevent  fermentation,  and  they  will  re- 
main good  for  a  year,  if  you  don't  eat  them  sooner— which 
Tou  will  be  likely  to  do,  if  you  love  good  things.  If  you 
wish  to  spoil  them,  and  to  learn  by  sad  experience  that 
vou  posess,  as  Carlyle  says,  '  that  infernal  apparatus 
called  a  stomach,'  add  all  manner  of  spices  to  suit  your 
depraved  taste."  

Reckipts  for  the  Sick.— i/««sr«.  Editors.— I  send  you 
two  most  valuable  receipts  for  your  widelj-read  paper.  I 
know  the  nurses  in  the  hospitals  can  use  them  to  advan- 
tage—particularly the  one  for  soup.  It  is  similar  to 
beef-tea,  and  instead  of  a  day  it  takes  about  an  hour.  I 
recently  used  this  receipt  for  one  of  our  precious  wound- 
ed officers,  who  the  Doctor  thought  would  not  live  to 
reach  his  home  iu  Massachusetts,  to  try  and  give  him 
strength  for  his  journey.—.^  Virginian,  in  Keio  York 
Observer. 

Beef  Soup  for  thb  Sick.— Broil  a  beefsteak  on  the 
gridiron  and  preserve  the  gravy  that  runs  from  it;  then 
chop  the  steak  up  fine  and  put  it  with  the  gravy  that  ran 
from  it  and  about  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  well, 
and  theu  strain  it.  Season  with  salt  and  nutmeg.  It  is 
just  as  nourishing  as  beef-tea. 

DiBT  FOR  DiARU<EA.— Roast  some  rice  as  you  would 
coffee;  then  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill;  then  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  one  pint  of  hot  water;  when 
dissolved  put  in  a  tea-cup  of  rice  and  let  it  boil  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  mush,  (if  too 
thick,  as  you  use  it,  thin  it  with  hot  water.)  I  Kaw  a 
desperate  case  cured  by  this  most  valmihle  remedy.  (A 
teacupful  of  toasted  and  then  ground  rice  to  two  ounces 


of  gum  arabic  dissolved  iu  :.De  pint  of  water  and  thea 
boiled  twenty  minutes.) 

Piccalilli.— Piccalilli  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
pickles.  Select  pickles,  from  the  salt  brine,  of  a  uniform 
size  and  of  various  colors'— as  small  cucumbers,  button 
onions,  small  bunches  of  cauliflowers,  carrots  cut  in 
fanciful  shape,  radishes,  radish-pods,  Cayenne-pods, 
mace,  ginger,  olives,  limes,  grapes,  strips  of  horseradish, 
&c.  Arrange  your  selection  tastefully  in  glass  jars,  and 
pour  over  them  a  liquor  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  To  one  gallon  of  white  wine  vinegar  add  eight 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  eight  of  mustard  flour,  four  of 
ground  ginger,  two  of  pepper,  two  of  allspice,  two  of 
turmeric,  aud  boil  altogether  one  minute.  The  mustard 
and  turmeric  must  be  mixed  together  by  vinegar  before 
they  are  put  into  the  liquor;  when  the  liquor  has  boiled, 
pour  it  into  a  pan,  cover  it  closely',  and  when  it  has  be- 
come cold  pour  it  into  the  jars  coutainmg the  pickles; 
cover  the  jars  with  cork  and  bladder,  and  let  them  stand 
six  months,  when  they  will  contain  good  pickles.  Picca- 
lilli is  an  excellent  accompaniment,  to  many  highly-sea- 
soned dishes;  if  well  put  up  it  will  keep  for  years.  If 
you  like  oil  in  the  piccalilli,  it  should  be  braided  w^th  th* 
vinegar,  and  added  with  them  to  the  boiling  liquor. — 
Gertnantown  Telegraph. 

Yeast. — We  find  in  an  exchange  this  receipt  for  yeast 
which  we  give  hoping  that  some  of  our  lady  readers  will 
try  it,  and  if  it  is  good,  inform  us  of  the  fact: 

"Put  a  handful  of  hops  in  a  tin  basin,  and  pour  on 
them  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Boil 
them  five  or  eight  minutes,  then  strain  off  'the  water, 
throw  away  the  hops,  and  add  to  the  water  six  potiitoes, 
pared  and  sliced;  boil  them  till  they  are  very  tender; 
then  pour  the  water  on  a  half  pint  of  flour,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
ginger.  Mash  the  potatoes  fine  and  add  to  the  other  in- 
gredients. Set  the  mixture  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
to  rise,  and  in  three  days  you  wi!l  have  some  excellent 
yeast  that  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place.  Tie  a 
cloth  over  the  crock  while  it  is  rising,  but  when  fully 
risen  cover  close.  By  adding  a  teacupful  of  yeast  this 
will  rise  in  one  day." 

Dame  Cakk. — Two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  but- 
ter, three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  esrgs,  one 
teaspoonful  cream-tartar,  one  half  teaspoonful  soda. 

A  New  Bed-Buo  Trap. — While  the  skilful  Apiarians 
have  contrived  effective  traps  for  the  bee-moth,  why  has 
it  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  make  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  relief  of  jioor  hiimnns 
beset  with  insect  enemies?  The  thing  has  been  finally 
conjured  up,  and  now  every  bed  has  its  bed-bug  trn]>,  as 
well  as  every  bee-hive  its  moth-trap — both  being  much  on 
the  same  principle,  to  wit:  Take  a  board,  say  a  foot  wide 
and  four  feet  long,  puncture  it  with  many  holes  with  a 
small  bit,  rut  it  inside  of  the  hpiid-hoard  and  next  »o  the 
bed  and  (lillows;  if  there  is  a  1)\il'  about  he  will  lind  \ns 
wav  to  the  boles  in  the  bonid  ,<oon.  Take  it  out  of  iis  J 
place  evei-v  morninc.  hold  it  over  the  fire  or  wiiter.  and  I 
irivo  it  a  few  riips  with  a  haininer;  then  put  it  in  place 
and  re))e:it.  Tliis  is  c;iteliiii •;  the  insects  in  ii  luirrv.  :'i''^l 
upon  philooriphical  princijiles — the  ^"^  *  ■ 
vet  lieard  of. 
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THE  HUSBANDMAN. 

BY  F.  P.  SWEKT. 

■Within  the  spongy  fallow  ground 

I  sow  the  yellow  corn, 
Ami  many  a  hill  tlH'  sef<l  hath  found. 

E'er  sounds  the  dinner-horn. 

Out  in  the  meadow's  dewy  calm 

I  swing  thf  ringing  scythe  ; 
The  corn-craki'  knows  lull  well  the  steel 

That  spares  her  bniod  alive. 

The  passive  steers  against  the  yokes 
Btnd  their  stout  siiek-*  in  twain  ; 

And  clumsy  wheels,  wiih  muddy  spokes, 
Bear  up  the  laden  wain. 

Swnng  by  my  hands,  the  heavy  flail 
■    Falls  on  the  unshorkt-d  grain; 
And  through  the  barn  the  gentle  gale 
Bears  off  the  chaff  like  rain. 

AsUani  they  gaze,  the  l)rindle  cows, 

And  cUfW  iheir  <'iid  in  peace; 
The  hands  that  guide  the  stubborn  plows 

The  fragrant  streams  release. 

The  setting  sun  the  hill-t'ip  lights, 

But  shadows  fill  ihe  plain; 
And  homeward  comes  ihe  bird  in  flights, 

And  fowls,  their  roosis  ta  gain. 

She  spreads  the  evening  board  with  white, 

My  quiet  wile,  lor  uie;  . 
And  s-ts  the  children  all  in  sight, 

Their  father's  face  to  see. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  darkness  liides 

The  children's  faces  small; 
To  me  they  are  my  earihly  guides— 

To  them  I'm  all  in  all. 

The  house  is  still— the  crickets  chirp, 

And  frogs  sing  in  ihe  reeds; 
But  undeineath  llie  trees,  so  dark, 

I've  sown  immortal  seeds. 


Beautiful  Allegory.— The  late  John  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  defending  a 
man  who  had  been  indicted  for  a  capital  ofiense.  After 
an  ehiborate  and  powerful  defense,  he  closed  his  efibrt  by 
the  following  striking  and  beautiful  allegory  : 

"When  God  in  his  eternal  counsel  conceived  the 
thou</ht  of  man's  creation,  he  called  to  him  the  three 
ministers  who  waft  constantly  upon  the  throne— Justice, 
Truth  and  Mercv— and  thus  addressed  them:  'Shall  we 
malce  man  ■■' '  Then  said  Justice  :  '  0  God,  mal<e  him  not, 
for  he  will  trample  upon  thy  laws.'  Truth  made  an 
answer  also-  '0  Gud,  make  him  not,  for  he  will  polute 
thv  sanctuaries.'  But  Mercy,  dropping  down  upon  her 
knees  and  looking  up  through  her  tears,  exclaimed  :  O 
God  make  him,  I  will  watch  over  him  with  my  care 
thro'u"-h  all  the  dark  paths  which  he  may  have  to  tread.' 
Then  God  made  man  and  said  to  him  :  '  0  man,  thou  art 
the  child  of  Mercy;  go  and  deal  with  thy  brother. 

The  jury,  when  he  bad  finished,  were  drowned  in  tears, 
and  against  evidence,  and  what  must  have  been  their  own 
convictions,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

A  Sample  of  Arkansas  Eloquence.—"  The  Court  will 
please  to  observe,"  said  an  Arkansas  lawyer,  "that  the 
gentleman  from  the  East  has  given  them  a  very  learned 
speech.  He  has  roamed  with  old  Romulus,  socked  with 
old  Socrates,  ripped  with  old  Euripides,  and  cantered 
with  Cantharides!  but  what,  yonr  Honor,  tvJiat  doc&  he 
know  about  the  law  of  old  Arkansaw  ?  " 

Which  is  the  fastest,  heat  or  cold?  Heat,  because  you 
can  catch  a  cold. 


A  Difficult  Question  Answered.— "  Can  any  one  tell 
why,  when  Eve  was  manufactured  from  one  of  Adam's 
ribs,  a  hired  girl  wasn't  made  at  the  same  time  to  wait 
on   her?"     We  can,  easy!-    Because  Adam  never  came 
whining  to  Eve  with  a  ragged  stocking  to  be  darned,  a 
collar-string  to  be  sewed  on,  or  a  glove  to  be  mended, 
"  right  awa}',  quick,  now!"    Because  he  never  read  the 
newspaper  uiitii  the  sun  got  down  behind  the  palm-trees, 
and  then  stretching  himself,  yawned  out,  "Aint  supper 
'most  ready,  my  dear?"    Not  he.     He  made  the  fire  and 
hung  over  the  tea-kettle  himself,  we'll  venture,  and  pulled 
the  radishes,   peeled  the  bananas,  and  did  every  thing 
else  that  he'd  ought  to.    He  milked  the  cows,  fed  the 
chickens,  and  looked  after  the  pigs  himself.     He  never 
brought  home  half  a  dozen  friends  to  dinner,  when  Eve 
hadn't  any  fresh  pomegranates,  and*  the  mango  season 
was  over!     He  never  stayed  out  until  eleven  o'clock  to  a 
"  ward   meeting,"  hurrahing   for   an   out-and-out  candi- 
date, and  then  scolded  because  poor  dear  Eve  was  sitting 
up  and  crying  inside  the   gates.     He  never  played  bil- 
liards, nor  drove  fast  horses,  nor  choked  Eve  with  cigar- 
smoke.     He  never  loafed  around  corner  groceries,  while 
solitary  Eve  wa^  rocking  little  Cain's  cradle  at  home.    In 
short,  he  didn't  think  she  was  specially  created  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  on  him,  and  wasn't  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  disgraced  a  man  to  lighten  his  wife's 
cares  a  little.     That's  the  reason  that  Eve  did  not  need  a 
hired  girl,  and  we  wish  it  was  the  reason  that  none  of 
her  fair  descendants  did.— Life  Iltustrated. 

Corners.— Corners  have  always  been  popular.  The 
chimney  corner,  for  instance,  is  endeared  to  tha  beart 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hours  of  existence.  The 
corner  cupboard !  What  stores  of  sweet  things  it  con- 
tained for  us  in  youth — with  what  luxuries  its  shelves 
have  groaned  in  manhood!  A  snug  corner  in  a  will! 
Whoever  objected  to  such  a  thing?  A  corner  in  a 
woman's  heart!  Once  get  there  and  you  may  soon  com- 
mand the  whole  domain.  A  corner  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame !  Arrive  at  that  and  you  become  immortal.  A 
street  corner!  Hang  around  that  and  you  soon  become 
a  loafer. 

Gross  and  vulgar  minds  will  always  pay  a  higher  re- 
spect to  wealth  than  to  talent;  for  wealth,  although  it  be 
a  far  less  efficient  source  of  power  than  talent,  happens 
to  be  far  more  intelligible. 

Many  a  man  thinks  it  a  virtue  that  keeps  him  from 
turning  a  rascal,  when  it  is  only  a  full  stomach.  One 
should  be  careful  apd  not  mistake  potatoes  for  principles. 

If  you  wish  to  cure  a  scolding  wife  never  fail  to  laugh 
at  her  with  all  you  might  until  she  ceases,  then  kiss  her. 
Sure  cure. 


Why  are  country  girls'  cheeks  like  French  calico? 
Because  they  are  warranted  to  wash  and  retain  their 
color. 

"The  impulse  of  the  moment,"  as  the  soda-water  said 
to  the  cork  when  the  string  was  cut. 

A  WHEEL,  unlike  a  horse,  runs  the  better  for  being 
"  tired." 


,\ 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 


•        Ah  honest  old  German  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who, 
by  pickiiij;  up  bones  about  the  streets,  had  saved  enough 
,    to  purchase  a  cheap  lot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  left 
I    the  streets  as  a  picker,  and  commenced  as  a  trader— buy- 
ing the  bones  of  the  chiffoniers  and  t>elling  them  to  the 
bone-black  makers.     He  drew  his  hand-cart  filled  with 
bones,  twice  a  day,  purchased  from  the  pickers.    At  night 
he  would  cross  the  ferry  with  his  empty  cart  to  his  home — 
not  exactly  empty,  however,  for  it  always  contained  at 
least  one  brick,  which  he  never  was  at  a  loss  to  find  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.     His  daily  brick  was  deposited  on 
his  lot,  and  in  the  course  of  time  old  Jacob  waxed  rich 
enough  to  think  of  building  a  house   on   his   lot.     His 
bricks  had  bv  this  time  become  a  considnrable  pile,  so 
considerable  indeed  that  he  actually  built  a  snug  little 
two-story  house  without  being  obliged  to   ciill   on   the 
brick-maker  for  a  single  one.    Old  Jacob  certainly  got  a 
cheap    house.     After    he    built    his    hou.se,   as   he  still 
brought  over  his  cart  nightly,  and  was  not  in  want  of 
bricks,  Jie  brought  over  one  or   more  cobble-stones  at 
every  trip  ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  street  was  ordered  to 
be  paved,  he  saved  the  expense  of  paving-stones,  furnish- 
ing his  stock  on  hand.     Now,  this  old  man  thought  it  no 
sin  to  pick  up  an  isolated  brick  or  stone— they  belonged 
to  no  one.     To  have  taken  a  brick  from   a  pile,  or  any 
stone  from  a  f.eap,  would  have  been,  in  Jacob's  eyes, 
'stealing,  and  the  old  man  would  have  rather  gone  home 
empty.     No  !  Jacob's  house  is  more  honest  than  many  u 
Fifth  Avenue  brown-stone  front. 


THE  TOOLS  GREAT  MEN  WORK  WITH. 


MEMORY. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  tells  some  marvellous  stories 
in  his  lectures  on  "Memory."  Ben  Jolinson  could  not 
only  repeal  all  he  had  written,  but  whole  books  he  had 
read!  Niebuhr  in  his'youth  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  of  Denmark,  where  part  of  a  book  of  ac 
counts  having  been  lost,  he  restored  it  from  bis  recollec- 
tion. Seneca  complains  of  old  age,  because  he  can  not, 
as  he  once  did,  repeat  two  thousand  names  in  the  order 
they  were  read  to  him;  and  avers  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  hi-i  studies,  two  hundred  unconnected  verses  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  by  diflTerent  pupils  of  his  preceptor, 
he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  proceeding  from 
the  last  to  the  first  uttered.  A  quick  and  retentive 
memory,  both  of  words  and  things,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  and  may  he  had  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains.  Theodore  Parker,  when  in  the  divinity  tschool, 
had  a  notion  that  his  memory  was  defective  and  needed 
looking  after,  and  he  had  an  immense  chronological  chart 
hungup  in  his  room,  and  tasked  himself  to  commit  the 
contents,  all  the  names  and  dates  from  Adam  and  the 
year  one,  down  to  Nimrod,  Ptolemy,  Sofer,  IlflioffHbiilus. 
and  the  rest.  _  Our  verbal  memory  soonest  faiU  us,  unless 
we  affpiid  to  it  nnd  kfep  it  in  fresh  ord«T.  A  child  will 
commit  and  recite  rcrA/i/Vm  easier  than  an  ndnlt,  and  eirls 
than  hovs.  To  keep  the  verbal  m.'niorv  fresh,  it  is  ciiiiif:!! 
exorcise  to  study  and  recite  new  la'iiriiMires.  or  commit 
and  Irt-nsiirp  up  choice  passages,  making  them  a  part  of 


It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workman,  but  the  trained 
skill  and  perseverance  of  the  man  himself.     Indeed,  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  had  a  good 
tool.     Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  wonderful  process 
he  mixed  his  colors.     "I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir," 
was  his  reply.     It  is  the  same  with  every  workman  who 
would  excel.     Ferguson  made  marvelous  things- such  as 
his  wooden  clock,  that  accurately  measured  the  hours — 
Dy  means  of  a  common  penknife,  a  tool  in  everybody's 
hands ;  but  then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson.    A  pan  of 
water  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by  which  Dr. 
Black  discovered  latent  heat;  and  a  prism,  a  lens,  and  a 
slieet  of  pasteboard  enabUd  Newton  to  unfold  the  compo- 
sition  of  light  and   the   origin   of  color.    An    eminent 
foreign  savant  once  called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  re- 
quested to   be  shown    over    his    laboratory,   in    which 
science  had  been  enriched  by  so  many  impoifaut  discov- 
eries, when  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  study,  and  j>oint- 
ing  to  an  old  tea-tr.ay  on  the  table,  containing  a  few 
watch-glasses,  tost-papers,  a  small  balance  and  a  blow- 
pipe, said:    "There  is  all  the  laboratory  I  have!"    Stot- 
hard  learned  the  art  of  combiningcolors  by  closely  study- 
ing butterflies'  wings;  he  would  often  say  that  no  one 
knew  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny  insects.    A  burnt  stick 
and  a  barn-door  served  Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  can- 
vas.    Berwick   first  practiced    drawing   on    the   cottage 
walls    of   his   native    village,   which    he    covered    with 
sketches  in  chalk;    and   Benjamin  West  made  his  first 
brushes  out  of  a  cat's  tail.     Ferguson  laid  himself  down 
in  the  fields  by  night  in  a  blanket,  and  made  a  map  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  by  means  of  a  thread   with   small 
beads  on  it,  stretched  between  his  eye  and  the  stars. 
Franklin  first  robbed  the  thunder-cloud  of  its  lightning 
by  means  of  a  kite  made  with   two  cross-sticks  and  a 
handkerchief.     Watt  made  his  first  model  oh  the  con- 
densing steam-engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist's  syringe, 
used  to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissection.  Gitlbrd 
worked  his  first  problem  in  mathematics,  when  a  cob- 
bler's apprentice,  upon  small  scraps  of  leather,  which  be 
beat  smooth  for  the  purpose,  while  Rittenhouse,  the  as- 
tronomer,   first    calculated    the    eclipses   on   his   \)\o^- 
\\.\ni\<i.— Smiles'  Self -Help. 


Our  mental  wealth. 


My  first  is  no  dissrraee  In  tfll ; 
AViilidiit  the  spo'.nd  ><iu  c  an  n^t  spell; 
Till'  lliinl  will  lii-lp  \V>u  to  a  wife. 
To  liless  or  curse  vou  all  your  life. 
Love-Ieltor. 

WnY  is  a  wash-woman  a  great  fool  ?  Because  she  sets 
out  the  tubs  to  catch  soft  wafer  when  it  is  rai-ning  hard. 

IIow  can  it  be  proved  that  a  horse  has  six  legs?  Be- 
cause he  has  fore  legs  in  front  and  two  behind. 

What  sort  of  birds  make  cool  summer  pautaloons? 
Russia  ducks. 

Win-  are  the  Marys  the  most  amiable  of  their  sex?  Be- 
cause they  can  always  be  Molly-fied. 

Wdt  are  the  teeth  like  verbs?  Because  they  arc  regu- 
lar, irregular  and  defective. 

What  must  you  add  to  nine  to  make  six?    S,  for  ix 
I  with  S  is  six. 
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THE  GENESEE  FARMER  FOR   1864. 


On  the  last  page  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  list 
if  the  Premiums  we  offer  to  those  disposed  to  act  as 
igents  for  the  Genesee  Fanner  for  1864. 

Our  club  rates  remain  unchanged— ow?y  ^i{^  cents  a 
'ear. 

To  single  subscribers  the  price  will  he  seventh-five  cents 
I  year.  We  make  this  difference  in  price  for  two  rea- 
lous  :  1st.  It  is  far  less  labor  to  mail  the  papers  to  club 
lubscribers,  and  costs  less  for  wrappers.  2d.  We  want 
,0  give  our  friends  as  much  inducement  to  form  clubs  as 
)ossible.  We  accordingly  put  our  club  rates  at  the  very 
owest  figure  at  which  such  a  paper  can  be  published. 
Paper  is  still  very  high,  and  is  likely  to  be  higher,  and 
iverything  we  use  has  advanced  in  price,  and  is  still  ad- 
rancing.  Our  profits  on  a  fifty  cent  subscription  to  the 
Genesee  Farmer  are  not  five  cents  a  year ! 

We  have  a  strong  love  for  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
nilture  and  horticulture,  and  are  willing  to  labor  for  its 
idvancement.  We  receive  many  gratifying  letters  that 
jocourage  us  to  believe  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated. 
We  trust  that  all  those  who  think  the  Genesee  Farmer 
worthy  of  their  patronage,  and  of  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, will  do  us  the  favor  to  speak  to  their  friends  about 
it  at  this  time. 

To  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time  for  the  next  volume  ive 
will  send  the  October,  November  and  December  numbers  of 
this  year,  for  nothing. 

We  make  this  liberal  offer  in  hopes  of  inducing  all  our 
friends  to  obt.ain  new  subscribers.   . 

On  the  last  page  of  this  number  will  be  found  our  offer 
of  Premiums  to  ail  who  obtain  subscribers  for  next  year. 
As  far  as  possible  we  are  anxious  to  reward  every  one 
who  is  willing  to  help  us  to  extend  the  circulation  and 
influence  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  will  send  showbills  and  subscription  lists,  free  of 
postage,  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  us. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  West  was  held  at  Kingston,  Sept.  22-26. 

Usu.tlly  the  Exhibiiions  in  Canada  West  are  in  many 
respects  eCiUal  to  any  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  show 
of  wheat  and  mutton  sheep,  superior  to  anything  in  the 
United  States.  This  year  the  exhibition  was  not  as  good 
as  usual.  The  show  of  wheat,  which  is  usually  to  us  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Fair,  was  not 
equal  to  last  year.  Still  there  was  a  fine  display.  The 
total  entries  for  wheat  and  other  grain  amounted  to  512  ! 
At  our  own  State  Fair  they  were  not  a  hundred. 

New  York  must  bestir  herself.  Look  at  the  list  of  en- 
tries, at  the  Canada  Fair  as  compared  with  the  New  York 

State  Fair  at  Utica : 

N.  T. 
Canada.  State, 

Entries  of  Horses, 381        227 

Entries  of  Cattle, 401        165 

Entries  of  Sheep, 484  | 

Entries  of  Pigs, Iii6  V    267 

Entries  of  Poultry 189  ) 

Entries  of  Wheat  and  Grain, S12"| 

Entries  of  Poot  and  Field  Crops 2S5  !     ^g^ 

Entries  of  Horlicullural  products,  vegetables,  plants         f 

and  flowers, 582  J 

Entries  of  AgriouUural  I  nplements 149  1     g^g 

Entries  of  A"}!rieultural  Iniplements,  for  hand, 107  ) 

Entries  in  Arts  Departmeni  and  Miscellaneous, 1 ,142       616 

Total  entries, 4,338    2,064 

The  fact  is,  the  active,  enterprising  young  men  who 
usually  do  so  much  towards  making  our  Fairs  interesting 
are  gone  into  the  army.  Farmers  are  very  busy,  help  is 
scarce,  and  they  have  not  time  to  exhibit. 

The  above  figures  are  quite  complementary  to  Canadian 
farmers.  Thetr  Fair  was  not  as  good  as  usual,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  one  that  they  may  well  feel  proud  of. 

The  show  of  horses  was  excellent,  especially  for  road- 
sters and  carriage  horses. 

Of  cattle,  there  was  a  fine  display— the  Ayrshires  being 
most  numerous,  and  the  Shorthorn  next.  Herefords  are 
attracting  more  notice  in  Canada,  and  there  were  some 
splendid  animals  on  the  grounds.  There  were  fifty-four  en- 
tries of  Galloways.  This  hardv,  black  Bace  of  cattle  has 
obtained  a  firm  foot  hold  in  the  Province  and  is  rapidly 
spreading. 

The  show  of  sheep,  as  usual,  was  magnificent.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  forty  nine  entries  of  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds  and  other  long  wooled  sheep.  South  Downs 
were  not  so  numerous.  There  were  but  forty-seven  en- 
tries. •  We  suspect  that  the  large  sheep,  which  fatten 
more  rapidly  are  more  profitable  than  the  South 
Down.  The  mutton  is  decidely  inferior  to  the  latter,  and 
in  the  London  market  sells  for  one  cent  a  pound  less  than 
the  Soatli  Down.  In  New  York,  where  many  of  the 
fat  Canadian  sheep  are  sold,  there  is  no  difference  in 
price,  and  consequently  the  large  Leicesters  and  Cots- 
wolds are  the  most  profitable  breed.  How  long  this  will 
continue  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  majority  of 
people  prefer  quantity  to  quality,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Cotswold  mutton  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  South 
Down. 

There  was  but  a  small  show  of  pigs,  but  there  were 
many  pens  of  excellent  Yorkshire  and  otber  large  breeds, 
as  well  as  of  Suflolks,  Improved  Berksbires  and  other 
small  breeds. 
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The  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines was  not  as  large  as  usual.  The  western  part  of 
the  province  was  not  represented.  A  marked  feature  of 
the  show  to  an  American  visitor  is  the  number  of  long 
handled  iron  plows.  Many  of  them  were  painted  and 
polished  as  if  they  were  intended  for  a  drawing  room. 
They  do  excellent  work,  however,  on  cleared  land.  The 
Canadian  plowing  has  a  decided  English  and  Scotch 
look — straight  and  narrow  furrows,  turned  up  at  an  an- 
gle of  45°,  with  well  finished  dead  furrows.  Joseph 
Hall  exhibited  his  well  known  Pitts  Thrashing  Machine 
and  many  other  articles  manufactured  at  his  Canadian 
works  in  Oshawa.  His  tile  ditching  machine  attracted 
much  attention.  The  soil  is  broken  u])  by  a  kind  of  plow 
share,  and  is  then  taken  np  by  a  revolving  apparatus  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  elevating  grain  and  tumbles  on  to 
the  sides  of  the  drain.  It  will  cut  a  drain  three  feet 
deep.  Underdraining  is  attracting  more  attention  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  the  States, and  such  a  machine  is  much 
needed.  Li.ndsay's  tile  making  machine  was  on  exhibi- 
tion, acd  is  said  to  be  capable  of  making  ten  thousand 
tiles  per  day. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  vegetables.  In  turnips,  ruta- 
bagas and  cauliflowers  the  Canadians  beat  us  very  de- 
cidedly. In  fruits  we  are  far  ahead  of  them — though  in 
this  respect  they  are  making  great  advances.  As  usual 
the  Ontario  grape  was  shown,  of  extraordinary  size.  We 
suppose  this  result  is  obtained  by  ringing  the  vine,  and 
estra  care  in  cultivation  and  thinning  out  the  bunches. 

Dr.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catharines,  made  an  excellent  display 
of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes. 

Cllwanger  &  Barry,  of  this  city,  also  showed  a  fine 
collection  of  fruit,  although  the  rules  of  the  Association 
do  not  allow  them  and  others  from  the  "  States  "  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes. 

Jamrs  Fleming,  of  Toronto,  made  an  excellent  display 
o£  greenhouse  and  other  plauts,igrapes,  <tc. 


The  Farmer  who  doks  not  Take  an  Agricultural 
Paper. — In  a  recent  address  before  the  Union  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Aurora,  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Cli.vton  re- 
marked :  "The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  theory.  I 
believe  that  though  a  man  maj-  be  a  tolerably  {food  far- 
mer without  science,  he  never  can  be  an  excellent  one 
without  it.  I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  an  excellent  far- 
mer, the  man  must  keep  pace  with  his  times — that  he 
must  read  and  study,  as  well  as  observe  and  work.  And 
when  I  see  the  fences  of  a  farmer  weak  and  broken,  the 
barns  .shabby,  and  the  stock  poor  and  of  indifferent 
breeds,  I  at  once  conclude  that  the  woman  is  slipshod 
and  slatternly,  that  the  children  are  ragged  and  play  tru- 
ant all  they  can,  and  that  the  man  wears  a  poor  coat  on 
Sundays  if  he  don't  work  on  that  day,  and  tl)at  he  don't 
take  an  agricultural  paper.  Vou  liave,  I  presume,  the 
choice  of  several  such  papers,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
of  their  comparative  merits.  I  love  to  dip  into  such  a 
paper  when  I  meet  it,  and  I  always  find  in  it  matter  of 
amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  I  will  add  that  it  gives 
me  peculiar  pleasure  to  look  into  u  stray  number  of  the 
G«n*f««  Farmer,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  agricultural 
bialory  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 


Notes  on  the  Weather  from  June  15th  to  Septembeb 
I5Tn,  1863.— The  heat  of  the  first  half  of  June  was  half 
a  degree  below  the  average  for  twenty-six  years,  and  of 
the  last  half  was  66.5",  which  was  2.6o  below  the  mean 
for  twenty-six  years.  The  mean  of  the  month  was  64.6«, 
or  2.4°  below  the  general  mean.  The  rain  gave  only  1.37 
inch  of  water— a  small  quantity  for  the  month.  Straw- 
berries were  ripe  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  by  the 
rain  of  the  21st  became  abundant.  Before  this  date  the 
fine  cultivated  black  cherries  became  plenty.  Still  th» 
earth  was  quite  dry  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and,  with 
a  heat  ranging  from  84o  to  88°  at  noon  for  the  last  five' 
days,  rain  was  a  great  necessity. 

Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  on  the  17th,  rose  and  fell 
about  a  foot  above  and  below  its  level,  till  after  several 
oscillations  it  came  to  its  level — doubtless  caused  by  a 
gale  or  water-spout  on  the  lake. 

July  gave  us  a  week  of  quite  warm  weather,  the  heat 
at  noon  being  from  82"  to  88°.  The  mean  of  the  first 
half  was  74.2",  or  4.2*^  above  the  general  average.  In  the 
second  half  the  heat  was  lower  njost  of  the  time,  and  the 
average  was  near  69. 3o,  about  1.3*  below  tiiat  for  this 
half;  and  the  average  of  the  month  about  69",  near  a  de- 
gree below  the  general  average.  The  last  three  days  of 
July  were  quite  warm,  and  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
period  of  the  papers. 

The  rain  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  July  was  1.13  inch,  which 
made  the  holders  of  empty  cisterns  glad,  and  the  earth 
itself  to  smile  that  the  proximity  of  drouth  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  rain  of  the  20th  began  at  7  P.  M.  here,  at  8 
P.  M.  in  Auburn,  and  ended  early  on  the  21st;  but  this 
storm  mo"ed  eastward,  so  that'  it  began  early  (at  3  or  4 
A.  M.)  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  rained  all  day.  At  Boston 
the  storm  begau  in  the  forenoon.  This  was  a  great  storm 
south  of  u.s,  doing  much  damage  to  the  Valley  Canal  at 
and  south  of  Mt.  Morris,  and  was  a  heavy  rain  over  New 
England.  Here  it  gave  1.63  inch  of  water.  The  amount 
of  rain  in  July  here  was  6.03  inches,  and  nearly  made  up 
for  the  previous  small  supply.  At  Boston  there  fell  12i 
inches  in  July. 

August  began  hot,  and  so  continued  to  the  12th,  making 
the  hot  period  fourteen  days— three  in  July  and  eleven  in 
August.  The  highest  here  was  not  above  90°  ;  but  heat 
continued  through  the  night  and  was  on  hand  in  tl>e 
morning.  The  average  heat  of  this  half  is  75°,  or  4.5° 
above  the  general  average.  Since  the  11th  the  heat  has 
been  less  ;  but  still  the  weather  is  warm.  The  rain  of 
the  7th  and  8th  was  1.4S  inches,  and  of  the  half  month 
2.35  inches.  AfTter  the  rain  at  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
crops  matured  rapidly.  Indian  corn  sprang  up  with 
power,  for  the  power  was  given.  The  growth  of  the  bot- 
tom gra.ss  made  great  additions  to  our  hav,  as  well  as  fbr 
feed  in  the  pastures.  The  voice  of  Plenty  is  heard:  let 
thanks  be  given. 

The  last  half  of  August  was  cool.  Its  mean  tempera- 
ture was  64  6°,  or  2  9°  below  the  average  for  twenty-six 
years.  Once  the  heat  was  SO",  but  generally  below  80°  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  mean  of  the  month  was 
60.7*,  or  1.10  above  the  general  average.  The  rain  of  the 
month  gave  3.7  inches  of  water. 

The  last  half  of  July  is  hotter  commonly  than  the  first 
half  of  it,  and  the  last  half  of  August  is  cooler  than  ihe 
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rst  half.  This  year  there  was  over  10°  dift'erence — the 
rst  half  being  75  ° ,  aod  the  last  half  64.6  °  ;  but  in  1853 
le  first  half  was  76.1  °  —  a  sMll  greater  range  above  the 
yeraire,  and  the  last  half  66.6  °. 

On  the  25th  there  was  a  severe  frost  in  Illinois,  doing 
reat  injury  to  corn  and  other  vegetables.  Again  on  the 
Dth  was  a  frost,  eastward  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in 
[ichigan,  Wisconsin,  &c.  August  proved  to  be  rather  a 
leasaat  month.  The  frost  of  the  80th  was  here  very 
ight. 

The  heat  in  France  and  England,  at  least  in  Paris  and 
ondon,  in  July  and  August,  has  been  greater  than  for 
lauy  years.  Especially  was  it  true  of  the  days,  the 
ights  at  London  being  as  remarkably  cool. 

September  opened  at  50°,  rather  cool,  and  the  first 
alf  gave  its  mean,^1.6°,  being  2.3°  below  the  general 
ferage.  The  hal^month  has  been  pleasant  and  fair, 
id  the  fruits  have  matured.  Peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
pples  are  plenty,  but  the  great  demand  for  their  export 
orth  and  east  make  them  rather  high.  Grapes  are  also 
1  the  market,  fine  and  luscious.  Indian  corn,  sweet  and 
)mmon,  have  so  advanced  that  the  crop  is  considered 
ife. 

The  warmest  day  was  71.7°,  and  its  noon  83.3°,  on 
le  15th.  The  coldest  day  was  50°,  on  the  4th,  but  the 
jldest  morning  was  41°,  on  the  10th,  which  gave  us  a 
ttle  frost,  and  more  out  of  the  city. 
The  cultivated  shrub,  the  fig-leafed  Althea,  with  rose, 
arple,  or  white  flowers,  is  yet  in  blossom.  The  beauti- 
lU  exotic,  Oleander,  still  shows  some  of  its  fine  flowers. 
The  wheat  harvest  has  been  great  in  England  and 
ranee. 

Absence  of  the  Observer  has  delayed  the  notes  on  July 
id  August  to  September. 


Double  the  Ciuculation.  —  It  is  our  intention  to 
)uble  the  circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  the  coming 
;ar.  Farmers  never  were  so  prosperous  as  now,  and 
e  feel  certain  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  add  twenty 
lousand  subscribers  to  our  list  is  to  let  the  intelligent 
imters  and  horticulturists  of  the  United  Statestand  Canada 
lotij  the  valine  ofthepaper.  This  we  will  endeavor  to  do  by 
liberal  system  of  advertising  the  present  fall.  But  will 
)t  those  who  now  take  the  Farmer  lend  a  helping  hand? 
''ill  >/ou,  kind  reader,  do  what  you  can  for  us  ?  You  can 
ilp  us  materially.  Speak  to  your  neighbors ;  show 
em  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Tell  them  how  cheap  it  is — 
id  if  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  their  patronage,  tell 
lem  so.  They  will  subscribe  if  you  ask  them  to  do  so. 
3II  them  if  they  subscribe  now  for  1864  the}' will  receive 
te  October,  November  and  December  numbers  of  this 
iar  for  nothing.  If  you  are  willing  to  act  as  agent  send 
r  one  of  our  large  show  bills  and  subscription  lists, 
hey  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  by  return  mail.  Any 
ing  you  can  do  for  us  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 


N'kw  Type  axd  Bettee  Paper. — The  Genesee  Farmer 
r  1864  will  be  printed  on"  entirely  new  type  and  better 
iper,  and  be  otherwise  improved  in  appearance.  It 
ill  contain  more  reading  matter,  and  it  is  our  intention 
give  more  and  better  engravings.  No  pains  will  be 
lared  to  make  the  Genesee  Farmer  worthy  of  the  patron- 
;e  of  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


To  Farmers'  Sons. — A  few  days  ago  a  farmer  from 
Ontario  county  came  into  our  office  and  said  : 

"  My  son  got  up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  you  last  year, 
but  he  has  not  received  his  premium  ;  and  he  wanted  me 
to  call  at  your  office  and  get  it." 

"  He  shall  have  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     "We  al- 
ways  pay  our  premiums  promptly,   but   mistakes   will      ■ 
sometimes  occur ;  but  then  we  are  always  willing  to  rec-      ■ 
tify.     What  book  is  he  entitled  to?"  j 

"It  was  a  fifty  cent  book.  But  I  thought  I  would  get  ' 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  Eural  Annval  for  the  last  eight  1 
years,  and  pay  the  diflTerence.     What  do  they  cost  ?  "  ' 

"We  send  them  by  mail  for  $2.50,  and  there  is  no 
cheaper  book  published." 

"My  son  is  very  fond  of  reading  about  agriculture. 
He  takes  great  delight  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  he  has 
already  spoken  to  several  people  in  the  neighborhood 
about  subscribing  for  next  year." 

The  father's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  he  spoke  of 
the  merits  of  his  son.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was 
very  proud  of  him.  Few  sons  realize  how  it  delights  a 
father's  heart  to  see  them  grow  up  intelligent,  industri- 
ous and  virtuous. 

We  were  gratified  at  learning  that  our  unknown  young 
friend  took  pleasure  in  reading  the  Farmer  ;  and  the  in- 
cident carried  us  back  to  our  own  earlj''  days  when  we 
used  to  study  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  old  farm 
kitchen  at  home.  It  was  equally  gratifying  to  find  that 
our  young  friend  was  not  willing  to  enjoy  his  pleasure 
alone.  He  V7as  asking  his  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  the 
Farmer,  We  sincerely  thank  him,  and  hope  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  up  a  good  club.  Are  there  not  many 
other  young  men  who  will  also  help  us? 


Damage  from  thb  Frost  op  August  at  the  West. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Post,  the  great  frost  was  upon  a 
belt  of  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  between  lati- 
tudes of  40°  and  42®,  across  Illinois  into  Indiana,  or 
about  three  degrees  of  longitude.  The  severity  of  the 
frost  was  between  Springfield,  111.,  on  the  south  and 
Chicago  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Mississippi  east. 
Within  these  latitudes,  it  was  much  less  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  stronger  on  the  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  Chicago  than  on  the  south  of  the  Springfield  par- 
allel. In  the  belt  itself,  the  damage  from  the  frost  to 
corn,  sorghum,  tobacco  and  cotton  is  estimated  at  fifty 
per  cent.;  but  west  and  north  of  this  belt  the  damage 
does  not  exceed  twenty -five  per  cent.  The  grapes  are  in- 
jured also,  and  buckwheat  wholly  destroyed  over  the  belt. 
It  is  hoped  the  injury  will  prove  'to  be  less  than  the  esti- 
mation. The  Jbsi  gives  these  results  from  statements 
made  at  "one  hundred  and  twenty-six  points  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota." 
We  would  hope  that  an  average  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
would  show  the  loss  over  the  large  tract  injured. 


There  is  less  variety  in  the  table  of  contents  this 
month  than  usual.  We  have  also  been  compelled  to  leave 
out  several  illustrations  engraved.for  this  number.  We 
aim  to  give  short,  practical  articles,  but  have  been  be- 
trayed this  month  into  ]Hiblishing  one  or  two  long  ones. 
We  trust,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  found  entirely 
without  interest  to  our  intelliarent  readers. 
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Nbw  York  Cattlb  and  Shkkp  Market.— There  is 
little  chiiiiire  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle  of  good 
quality.  Interior  cattle  are  a  trifle  lower,  but  good,  well- 
fatted  beeves  maintain  their  price,  viz:  lOi  a  lie.  i)er 
lb.  for  the  beef.  Ordiuarj'  cattle  bring  from  8c.  to  10c.  per 
lb.  for  the  beef,  according  to  quality.  Inferior  cattle  do  not 
bring  over  (i  cents.  It  is  strange  that  farmers  will  raise 
and  send  such  cattle  to  market,  wheu  they  could  get  4 
cent's  per  pound  more  for  good,  well-fed  animals.  Will 
some  of  our  young  farmer-readers  figure  the  diSerence 
iu  the  profit  of  raising  an  animal  worth  11  cents  per 
pound  and  one  worth  only  6  cents  per  pound?  Milch 
cows  bring  from  |30  to  $40  per  head.  We  were  recently 
in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  counties,  and  met  with  a 
man  buying  up  old  cows.  He  said  they  could  be  bought 
for  |10  per  head,  and  that  they  wpre  sent  to  Utica  and 
killed  for  packing  !  We  pity  the  poor  fellows  that  have 
to  eat  such  beef. 

The  supply  of  sheep  in  New  York  last  week  was  very 
short  as  compared  with  the  week  previous,  when  it  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  consequence  was 
that  prices  were  very  firm.  Good  sheep  brought  5J  to 
6  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  and  some  extra  ones  6i 
cents.  Lambs  were  also  scarce,  and  prices  advanced  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  head— good  lots  selling  at  $4  a  $4.50 
per  head,  and  ordinary  ones  at  $3  a  $3.50. 

There  is  more  demand  for  ewes  for  breeding,  and  prices 
are  quite  firm.  Wool  is  advancing,  and  prices  generally 
have  an  upward  tendenc}' ;  but  we  doubt  if  prices  will  ad- 
Tance  as  much  as  farmers  generally  expect.  John 
Johnston  says  he  always  makes  most  money  in  fattening 
sheep  in  winter,  when  grain  is  high.  According  to  this 
it  will  pay  well  to  fatten  sheep  the  present  winter.  Our 
advice  is,  therefore,  do  not  sell,  the  present  fall,  unless 
jou  can  get  good  prices. 

To  OCR  Canadian  Sdbschibers. — The  Geneste  Farmer 
has  a  large  circulation  among  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
Canada  West.  The  new  postage  law  which  went  into  op- 
eration on  the  1st  of  July  imposes  twelve  cents  a  year 
postage  on  the  Farmer.  Were  it  not  for  the  present 
high  premium  on  Canada  money  this  would  prevent  us 
from  sending  the  paper  to  Canada  without  extra  charge. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  shall  continue  to  send  the  Genffee 
Farmer  at  the  same  rates  as  to  subscribers  in  the  United 
States.  These  are,  single  subscribers,  75  cents  a  year, 
aud  in  clubs  50  cents  a  year,  and  the  three  last  numbers 
of  this  year  free  to  all  new  subscribers.  We  shall  depend 
on  the  premium  on  Canada  money  to  enable  us  to  pay  the 
postage. 

We  take  Canada  Postage  Stamps  for  all  sums  less  than 
one  dollar. 

Cash  prizes  to  Canada  agents  will  be  paid  in  Canada 
Diouev.  

Speak  to  the  Postmastkr. — Will  our  friends  who  live 
at  post  offices  where  no  one  is  acting  as  agent,  oblige  us 
br  asking  the  post  master,  or  some  young  man  in  bis 
office  to  get  np  a  club  for  the  Farmer.  The  club  price  is 
only  50  cents  a  year,  aud  the  postage  is  otu-third  Uss 
when  taken  in  clubs  than  when  taken  singly.  We  will 
cbeerfullv  send  a  specmien  copy  of  the  paper,  and  a  large 
show  bill  and  subscription  list,  free  of  postage,  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  trj  to  get  up  a  club. 


The  Markets. — Prices  hare  advanced  rapidly  the  last 
few  weeks.  Gold  went  up  from  122  to  138  and  car- 
ried wheat,  corn,  butter,  cheese  and  other  ejiportable  ar- 
ticles along  v/ith  it.  Prices  have  also  stifiened  in  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  wet  weather. 

In  France  the  crops  are  good;  but  the  Jom-nnl 
<r Agriculture  Pratique,  which  has  corre3ponde4it3  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  says  that  although  the  crop  of  wheat 
"  is  generally  pretty  good,  the  return  is  lessthan  liudbten 
hoped."  "Some  of  our  correspondents,"  it  says,  "  speak 
of  a  deficit." 

The  river  Nile  has  raised  to  such  an  extraordinary 
height  as  to  spread  alarm  throughout  Egypt  that  the 
crops  will  be  lost. 

The  great  frost  throughout  the  Western  States  ha^i  cer- 
tainly injured  the  corn  crop  very  materially.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-quarter  of  the  crop  is  crestroyed  and  one- 
quarter  injured.  The  advance  on  corn  since  our  last  re- 
port has  been  20  cents  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  and  17 
cents  in  New  York  ! 

Barley  commands  high  prices — much  hit;her  than 
wheat  in  proportion  to  weight.  This  was  al.so  the  case 
last  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  good  barley.  One-third  more  land  was  sown  in 
this  State  the  present  year  than  in  1862,  and  the  yield  is 
as  good  and  the  quality  much  better.  In  Canada  also 
the  crop  is  good. 

Rye  is  scare  and  in  demand. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  higher.  Prime  cheese  for  export 
brings  13  cents  per  pound. 

Beans  are  dull  but  still  bring  high  prices.  In  fact, 
everything  the  farmer  has  to  sell  is  in  demand  at  good 
paying  rates. 

The  Wool  Market. — The  price  of  wDol  has  advanced 
since  our  last  report,  but  there  is  little  doing  in  Domestic 
fleece.  The  manufacturers  are  buying  foreign  wool.  Far- 
mers are  holding  on  to  their  wool  for  higher  prices. 
There  is  a  general  conviction  that  prices  must  advance. 
We  heard  an  old  wool  dealer — not  now  in  the  trade — con- 
fidently predict  a  few  days  since  that  wool  would  be  one 
dollar  per  pound  in  less  than' three  months. 

We  cannot  agree  with  him,  unless  gold  should  go  up  in. 
the  sam<  proportion.  If  gold  advances  wool  will  advance. 
Whether  it  will  be  lower  if  gold  goes  down  is  doubtful. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  a  farmer  who  does  not  need  the 
money  will  be  safe  in  holding  on  to  his  wool.  The  price 
now  is  60  cents  per  pound.  There  is  little  probability  of 
its  being  lower,  and  as  long  as  the  majority  of  farmer* 
hold  their  wool  there  is  a  good  chance  of  its  advancing. 


New  Postage  Law— Form  Cldbb.— The  new  postage 
law  charges  12  cents  a  year  postage  on  the  Farmer.  This 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  subscribers.  But  when  it  is  sent  in 
clubs  to  one  address,  the  postage  is  only  one  cent  for  each 
four  ounces.  Three  copies  of  the  Farmer  weigh  fonr 
ounces,  and  these  can  be  sent  to  one  address  fur  one  cent 
a  month.     This  is  only  four  cents  a  year  ojj  each  paper. 

Prike  E,ssays.— One  of  our  friends  asks  us  to  offer 
prizes  for  short  essays  on  different  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural subjects.  We  will  do  so  next  month.  In  the 
mean  time  our  readers  will  oblige  us  if  they  will  men- j 
tion  any  subject  on  which  they  particularly  want  ia  j 
formation. 
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THE 

gml  gnnual  anJr  |0rticiilliiral  gimtcrii 

FOR    1864. 

Bvery  Reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  should  have 

a  Copy. 

This  little  work   was  started   in  1S56,  <and  a  new  number  is 
Issued  every  year.    The  number  for  1864  will  be  issued  by  the  1st 
of  November,  and  will  be  fully  equa  .  if  not  superior,  to  any  of 
its  predecessors,     ft  is  sent,  prepaid  to  any  aildress.  for  25  eents. 
To  our  Agents  who  clul)  the  work  wilh  the  Gkkesek  Fakmrp. 
we  send  it  fir  15  "eents,  addressed  to  the  subscribers,  and  the 
postiige  prepaid  without  extra  charge.     AH  our  friends  who  act 
as  Agents  for  the  Fakmer  would  oblisre  us  by  laliing  subscrip- 
tions at  the  SMine  time  for  the  Eukal  Annual.    As  we  have  be- 
fore siiid,  they  can  have  it  at  15  cents  each,  and  it  will  be  sent  free 
o!'  postage- 
Whatever  you  can  do  for  us  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 
Address  JOSEPH  HA  KRIS, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  Farmer, 
October  1,  1863.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  FRW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers  —  and  only 
guoh — will  he  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  \ox  twenty-five  cents 
a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO. 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York,«Sj6  Stalfe  St.,  Boston, 

are  oar  Agents  for  the  Genesek  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are 
authorized  to  take  Advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
Lowest  Kates. 
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A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 
JOSEPH  HAEPJS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Terms  —  Invariably  in  advance — Seventy-five  Cents  a 
Teak. 


ABE\UTIi<nTL  MICROSriOPE,    MAGNIFYING    SMALL 
objects  500  Times,  lor  38  CENTS  fooiu  prelerred.)     Five 
of  different  powers  for  $1,  MATLEn  FREE.     Address 
novtf  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


KAA  AAA  TWO-YEAR  APPLE  STOCK'*— .$2  per  Vm. 
OUU.'lUUApple  Trees  5  to  7  ft.  $55  per  KiOO  :  4>f  to  5  ft.. 
$-:5  per  li=O0.  Standard  Pears  6  to  6  fl.,  .$180  per  lOnO;  Dwarf 
Pears,  2-year,  $120  per  lOOO.  Cherrv  and  White  Grape  Cur- 
rants, i^f)  p-T  1000:  extra  Concord  Vines,  2-vear.  $15  per  100. 
All  No.  1  stock.  •  P.  BOWEN  &  CO., 

oclt  East  Aurora,  Erie  county,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

-I/^A  ACRKS.    FRUIT  AND  ORVAMBN'TAL.     A  very  large 
lUU    and  reliable  assortment.     AGKNTS  WANTED. 
jy4t*  F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

-tf*f\  A(TtK8  APPLK  TREES— Best  stock  ever  offered— $30 
lUvf  to  $60  per  mOO.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
■Mith  general  assortment  O  namentale.  Nursery  Stoeks,  &c. — 
S'l.'Oi)  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  stamp  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  PIKE  NIX, 

ocSt  Bloomington.  III. 

$75  TO  $150  PER  MONTH. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
want  an  Agent  in  each  County,  to  solicit  orders  for  their  new 
^X5  Maeliuie,  wilh  gauge,  acrew-driver  and  extra  needles.  We 
will  pay  a 

LIBERAL  SALARY  AND  EXPENSES, 

or  give  Largk  Commission.  For  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  inclose 
a. stamp,  and  address 

T.  S.  PAGE,  Toledo.  Ohio, 
oot3t  General  Agent  for  the  Uniteii  States. 


A 


A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

SMM.L  FARM,  unimproved,  about  14  miles  from  Detroit. 
Good  land,  and  near  a  RnilroaM  Depot.     Addre.ss 

JOSEPii.  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE    BOARDMAN,    GRAY   &  CO. 

!Piaiio    Fortes. 

THE  subscriber,  late  a  member  of  this  firm,  has  located  hUi 
office  at  730  Broadway,  Mew  Voik  City,  wilh  full 
arraiigeiiienis  to  siippiv  these  superior  ins'ruments  lo  the  public 
and  trade  at  the  very  lowest  prices  VVHOLESALK  and  l;E  I'AIL. 
Sen<l  for  Price  CireubirM.  and  address  all  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT, 
726  Broadway,  New  York. 

PIANO   STOOLS. 
ABBOTT'S   IRON   COLUMN   AND    FEET    STOOLS.— The 

best,  neat'-st  and  che:ipest  stonl  made.  Also,  ROSEWOOD 
.STOOLS,  all  kin. Is.  S^.ie  ag.-ncv.  Th"  trade  supplied.  Address 
all  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadway.  New  York. 

PIANO  FOKTE  TUNING  SCALES. 

80.MHTUINO   NEW. 

BOOTMAN'S  TUNING  SCALES  enable  persons  to  tone  their 

own  Pianos  eorrec'ly  ;  is  simple  in  consiruciion  and  operation. 
Prices  from  $6  to  $10.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circuliirs  Sole 
agency  and  depot.  Address  all  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT,  726 
Broadway,  New  York.  

CHRONOMETEK  WATCHES. 

FASOLDT'S  PATENT  ISOCHRONAL  POCKET  CHRO- 
NOMETERS.—The  best  time-keepers  in  the  world.  Will  not 
vary  a  minute  in  a  year.  Sole  agent.  Trade  supplied.  Send 
for  circulars,  and  address  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadway, 

j.New  York.  

MEJLODEONS  AND  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS. 

THE  BE.sT  MADE  IN  THIS  fOUNTRY.— Wiiole.sale  and 
Retail  at  lowest  prices.  Send  fir  circulars,  and  address  orders, 
SIBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadway,  New  York. 

PURCHASING  AND  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 

ARTICES  OK  EVEltV  DESCRIPTION  PURCHASED.— 
Information  given  on  any  business  matter.  Circulars  sent  on  ap- 
jilication,  giving  lull  inlormation  relative  to  the  Agency,  and 
references.    Address  SIBERIA  OTT, 

octlt  726  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

TO  WOOL  GROWERS. 

C.  M.  8AXT0N,  25  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

Has  just  published  a  New  Edition  of 

Randall  &  Youatt's  Shepherd's  Own  Book, $2  00 

ALSO, 

Randall  &  Youatt  on  the  Horse, A 1  26 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry, 75 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 1  25 

Sent  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  price. 
C.  M.  S.  .al-o  publishes  the  Aukkican  Stock  Joubnal  monthly 
at  One  Dollar  per  year.  oclt 


DC    E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y.    tf 


Auburn  Publl.shlng^  Co.'s 

BOOK    AGENT'S    HEAD-aUARTERS. 

THEY  HAVE  THE  LATENT,  LARGEST.  CHEAPEST  and 
BKST  8RLLINO   HISTORY   OF  THE   KEBKl,L,IOIW, 

anil  other  very  popular  books,  for  which  they  want  good  agents 
in  all  parti  of  the  country.  Money  i.'*  plenty,  and  we  (ruarantee  a 
dailv  profit  of  from  six  to  ten  doJIars.  For  lull  p  rticulajs, 
write  soon  to  E.  G.  STORKE, 

oclt  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

MY  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVH  BULB  CATALOGUE 
for  the  Autumn  of  1803  is  now  "puhlished.  and  will  be  .sent 
free   lo   all    who   t'pply   by   mail.     It  contains  a  list  of  the  be.'<t 
HvAf^iNTHS,  CRocrsi'S,  Tulips,  Cp.own  Impkkials,  Snow  Balls, 
LiLiKS,  &c.,  with  prices.    Adilre«s 
oct2t  JAMES  V:CK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

VE    TWO-YEAR    OLD    AND    BULL    CALF.    Pedigree* 


H.  8.  COLLINS,  CoUinsville,  Conn. 
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MALLORY  &  SANFORD, 

Corner   of  AVIUte    and  Center  Streets,  New  York. 


FLAX    AND    HEMP    LEESSER. 

SEND  FOU  A  DESCKIPTIVE  CIECULAE. 


Mat-ta,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  10, 1S63. 
Messrs.  MAitoRT  &  Sankoud: 

Genilemtn : — (In  the  19tli  day  of  iMarch  we  drew  to  the  mill  of 
K.  G.  Akin  thirly-nine  huniired  and  ihiriy  (3930)  poun<ls  of  flnx 
eiraw,  whii>h  he  ilri'sseii  through  the  Old  Bralie,  and  we  received 
four  hundred  and  eisrlity-one  (4n1)  pi>unds  drs><!p(l  flax. 

Wo,  about  the  first  of  June,  <lrew  to  the  mill  of  Wm.  H.  Buck- 
ley forty-four  hundred  and  ten  (4410)  pounds  of  tlax  straw,  which 
was  dressed  throimh  one  of  your  Patent  Klax  lirakes:  we  re- 
ceived oiiiht  hundred  and  five  (S05)  pounds  of  dressed  flax. 

The  flax  was  grown  on  the  same  pieep  of  land,  and  there  was 
no  pero'-ptil)le  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  flax,  except  that 
the  poriii  n  drawn  to  .\' in"s  mill  was  rotted  in  the  fall  of  1SC2, 
and  lliat  drawn  to  Mr.  Buckley's  mill  was  spring  rotted,  which  is 
Considered  not  as  good,  from  the  fict  that  it  lo.ses  part  of  the  oily 
niHt'er  Imm  the  flber,  and  does  not  yield  as  much  per  tun  of 
8tr:iw  as  the  fall  rolled. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  al)ove  statement  that  we  received 
from  Mr.  Akin's  mill  245  pounds  nearly  of  dressed  flax  per  tun  of 
straw,  :inil  from  Mr.  Buckley's  miM  .36")  pounds  of  dressed  flax  per 
tun,  which  makes  a  difle|pnce  of  130  pounds  per  tun  in  favor  of 
yonr  Brake. 

"We  are  recommending  our  neicrjibors  to  take  their  flax  to  one 
of  vmirBrakos  to  have  it  dressed,  although  it  is  fifteen  miles  to 
the  nearest  one  at  i)resent.  J.  B.  WKEIvS, 

L.  L.  "W'EKKS. 

I  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  correct,  as  T  saw  the 
Wei jlier's  receipts  for  boih  lots  of  str  w.  and  weiirhid  the  dres.s- 
ed  flax  myself  that  was  dressed  at  my  mill.  The  flax  dressed  at 
Mr.  AkinV  mill  is  correct,  no  doubt,  as  the  above  sentlemen  .ire 
perfe-.Uy  rehable.  oclt  WM.  II.  BUCKLEY. 


Ink.    Ink.    Ink. 
Cmmercial  Ink, 

Manufactured  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

For  Sale  (Jietail)  hy  all  Stationers,  Grocers,  i&c. 

t^f  WnoLKSAiR  Orders  canOilly  packed  in  boxes  and  for- 
warded without  deiiiy  lo  any  part  of  the  country. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.     ' 
further  particulars  can  he  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TVRNESr',  RocUester,  IS,  Y. 
13?"  Ofllce  on  BuflTalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  octf 


SCHENECTADY  AGBICULTURAL  WORKS- 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  PROPEIETORS. 
('K.ND  VOW   A    (UUCULAi;— ConUdnlnga  tull  description  of 
ij     tlie  nn-'ipialli'd 

LEVElt  ANI»  y.NDT.FS*?  ClIAIV  nnusE  I'OWEP^, 

Ti 1 1: i;  1 1 1 : i; s  A  N  D  (^ I -E  \  N  E  itj^, 
c'r-o\  i:i».  iin.T.Ki:^, 

WOOD  SAWS,  Ac, 
manufactured  by  Ihe  sub^.Tiln-n. 

r^^  Pariicuiar   aiteiiiion    in   Invited    to   n   now   Undershot 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  with  a  Kiildle  or  VilmTintr  Separator. 

Ad.lrcss  G.  WESTING  HOUSE  .fc  TO.. 

Jj-tr  Bchen«;clady,  W.  Y. 


JAMES  M.  MILLER AUCTIONEER. 

Ofl3ce,  28  Pine  street,  N.  T. 


SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  EWES  ANDlAMBS. 


At.60, 


Shropshire  Down  Rams,  Ewes  and  lamhs,  and 
Durham  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 


JAMES  M.  MILLER 

Will  sell  at  Auction 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1863,  AT  1  O'CLOCK, 

Oathe  farm  of 

PETER   LOKIlinARD,  ESQ,., 

AtFordham,  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  11  miles  from  the  city, 

and  adjoining  the  Harlem  IJailroad,  , 

THE  KNTIRB  SOOCK   OF  SOTTTHDOWN  SHKKP,  CONSISTING   OF 

1.3  Southdown  Rains,  bred  from   Kam  st  lectcd  by  Jlr.  Lorillard, 

and  imported  from  Jonas  Webb    of  Englaml. 
70  Kirsl-cliss  Bret-<lln!r  Ewes,  bred   from    Kwes  selected  by  Mr. 

Lorlllaid,  and  imported  from  Jonas  Webb,  of  England. 
20  Buck  Lambs,  bre<l  from  imported  stock  from  Jonas  Webb. 
10  Ewe  Lambs  Irom  the  same. 

SHROPSHIEE    DOWN. 

22  Shropshire  Rams. 

60  Fir^tclass  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes. 

Ifi  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs. 

It)  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs,  all  from  imported  stock. 

The  above  Sheep  have  always  taken  the  First  Premium 
wherever  exhibited,  and  were  seiecit-d  from  Ihe  finest  flocks  of 
Jonas  AVebb,  Earl  of  Elsford,  and  other  celebrated  Sheep  Breed- 
ers of  England. 

ALSO, 

1  Imported  Durham  Bull — pedigree  at  sale. 
13  Cows  and  Heifers  bred  from  imported  slock. 

2  IiPiported  Heifers  bred  from  imported  stock. 

1  Devon  Cow,  imported  .slock — peiligree  at  sale. 
^^~  Full  particulars  aud  catalogues  at  the  ofl3ce,  28  Pine  st. 


IM  ALL  Its  branches— Machinery,  Implements,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  Buildincs,  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  &c.,  promptly  executed  in  good  stvle  and  on  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms.  TIIOM.VS  LEADLEY, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Roches:er,  N.  Y. 

^pts~  Stereotypes  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 

GRAPiTviNES^ 


KOCHESTER  CENTKAL  NTTRSEIirES. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  ibe  valuable  New  Native  Vines  is 
oflTered  to  the  t-ade  by  this  establishment,  embracine,  in 
l:irge  quniiti^'s.  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Rel.<ecca,  Ontario 
imd  Hartford  Prolific,  and  in  smaller  quiintities,  say  by  the  liun- 
<lre<l  or  less,  such  valuable  sorts  as  Adirondac.  Alvcy,  Crcvclinst, 
Cuyahoga,  Elizabeth,  Rogers,  Hybrids,  Union  Village,  jind  others. 
Also,  in  laree  or  small  ou;inlilies,  the  older  sorls— Catawba.  Isa- 
bella and  Clinton.  These  Vines  are  of  di(fi>rent  ages,  and  sizi-s. 
Prices  will  vary  according  to  size,  variety  and  quantity  to  be  pur- 
chased. Amateurs,  vintners  and  dealers  <Iesiring  such  slock 
^llolll(l  not  lad  to  correspond  witli  the  subscriber,  either  before  or 
after  looking  elsewhere.     Addresd 

C.  W.  SEELYE,  Rochester  Centml  Nurseries, 
sep  Rocb.ster,  N.  T. 


BONE  DUST. 

ttqfMTE  CUF.APESr  AND  1;E-;T  MANURE  IN  THIS 
J  WOULD"— Coiislaiitly  on  hand,  in  hirgeor  small  quanti- 
ties, wrrr.itred  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  made  from  fre.ih 
bones  L'.iiliercd  from  the  slaughter  hou.-is  in  Rochester.  Price 
from  $ir)i».'f20  per  tun,  according  to  fim  ni'ss.  ftrders  respect- 
fullT  solicited.    Address  Jo-^EPH  PUESTON, 

)e'(«-ly  •  Dox  21172,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

VINES.— LKNK  &   CO.    oriKi:    Pl»R    S.\LE   A   L\BGE 
stock   of   Native  and  For.iirn  Grape  Vines,  inchnling  all 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  v.irieties.    Send  for  a  Price  List 
Address  LENX  A  CO.. 

nortl'  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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—       rEROISm  ALfiA/l' 


WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

ALBANY,   a.  Y., 

MANTTPAOTITKB    WHEBLEK'S   PATENT 

Railway  Chain  Horse  Powers 

FOB   ONE   OR   TWO   HORSES ; 

LAWRENCE   &  GOTTLD  PATENT  RAILWAY  CHAIN 
HORSE   POWERS. 

FOR  ONE,   TWO   AND   TUKEE    UOR8E8 ; 

PLANTATION  OR  LEVER  HORSE  POWER, 

FOUR   HORSE  OR  SIX  MULE    GEAR  ; 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND 
CLEANER, 

No  1,  30  inch,  and  No.  2,  26  inch  Cylinder ; 
Extra  No.  1,  -34  inch  Cylinder. 
Overshot  Threshers   and   Separators,  Circular  and  Cross- 
cut Sawing  Machines, 
Clover  IluUers,  Feed  Gutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Forks,  and 
other  Farming  Machines. 

\^W^  Circulars,  containing  List  op  Prices,  and  Full  De- 
BORiPTioN,  and  <,  uts  of  each  Machine,  with  statements  of  their 
capacities  for  work,  will,  on  application,  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free. 

^^  Liberal  Discounts  are  made  to  dealers. 

IS~  Responsible  Agents  are  wanted  in  sections  where  we 
have  none.    Address 

WHS^ELER,  raEIilCK  &  CO., 

gep3t  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine! 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
tliis  Machine  rt'nders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ol  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needle-*!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making 'any 
f;armi'ut,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  tliink  of  pur- 
ok.isiiig  a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mao'iine. 

^W~  >^end  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.     Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

4oT  Broadway,  New  York, 
Or  E.  STRAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  IIT  Main 
itreei,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy'G2-21t 


CRAIG  MICROSCOPE! 

This  'Is  the  best  and  cheapest  Microscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  It  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies  about  V  0  diameters,  or  lfl,liOn  limes, 
iind  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  It  will  be 
sent  t^'  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  .$2.2.5, 
or  with  six  beautiful  mounted  objects  for  $3,  or  with 
24  objects  for  $.5,    Adilress 

HENRY  CRAIG,  182  Center  street,  N.  Y. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  je-ly 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUtSTDRKD  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Ellenville,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  a  few  mil'  a  from  El- 
mira.  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  Hou^e,  Ac.  on  the  premises.  Will 
bo  81  Id  clieap,  or,  if  desired,  exchanged  fi>r  property  near  Roch- 
estod     Farther  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 

J0,3EPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  Farmers, 

To  Dairymen, 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 

HAMS, 
EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  Ac,  Ac, 
Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  i«  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  pats  of  their  reachins  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH   CARPENTER, 

33  Jay  street,  NcTr  Yorh. 

N.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  In  thla 
business,  and  tnist.s  th.at  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronage 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  relurns  made 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

t^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  \3jiv« 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  WeeHy  Price  C^irrent  is  issued  by  -L  Cakpen- 
TER,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  ^  ent 
free  to  any  desiring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  &c.,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

jg^  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  of  Produce. 
BEND  FOE 

A  FREE  COPY 


i?  KICKS     CXIRKKNT, 

And  all  other  Particulars, 


|an'63-ly 


JOSIAH  CAEPENTEE, 

83  Jilt/street,  N&w  Ytyrh, 
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THE 

GENESEE    FARMER 


rOTl    1864:- 


A  GREAT  PREMIUM  LIST ! 


No  Advance  in  Club  Bates! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS ! 


Three  Months  for  Nothing ! 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Eight 
Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes ! 


COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  I 


The  Price  of  the  Gbnesee  Farmer  for  1864  will  be  75  cents 
a  year ;  but  in  clubs  of  svx  and  upward  it  will  be  sent  at 
50  cents  a  year. 

And  as  an  inducement  for  our  friends  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  obtain  subscribers  al  this  time,  we  will  send  tlie  remaining 
numbers  of  this  year  free  to  all  who  subscribe  now  for  1S64.  Thaj 
is  to  say :  all  who  subscribe  before  the  first  of  November,  will  re- 
ceive the  October,  November  and  December  numbers  of  this 
jfAT/ree;  and  those  who  subscribe  before  the  first  of  December 
will  receive  the  November  and  December  numbers  free. 

All  our  Agents  who  get  up  a  club  of  six  can  have  the  paper  for 
1864,  including  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year,  iotjiftiy  eents 
each. 

We  believe  our  friends  act  as  Agents  for  the  Geitebke  Farf.er 
from  a  love  of  ihe  cause  ;  but  we  desire  to  reward  them  as  much 
a?  possible  for  their  trouble,  and  to  them  and  to  all  others  we  offer 
the  following  Premiums. 

1.  To  every  person  sending  us  «mj  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
(|:!.Ofl;  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Ru- 
ral Annual  for  1S64.  85  cts. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowest 
club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  ($5.00)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
Ofnfbp.e  Fakmsr  for  1864,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Bural  An- 
nual fv.r  1S64,  (prepaid,  by  mail.).  85  ct«. 

3.  To  every  person  sending  us  sixUen  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each,  (♦^.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  mail,  a  One  D^dlar  pack- 
age of  Flowf-r  or  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Also, 
a  copy  of  the  Farsikr  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864.       $1.85. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  (flOOO)  we  wi  1  send,  prepaid,  by  reliirn  niail,  a  copy  of 
Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  price  |1.2:>; 
and  also  Wo  free  copies  of  the  Farmkr  for  180-t.  $a.45. 

5.  To  every  person  sending  as  twt^nty-four  subscribers,  at  60 
cents  each,  (112.00)  we  wdl  s.nd  the  entire  get  of  the  Rural 
Annual  and  Uorticultural  Dibectort  lor  eight  years,  hand- 


soirely  bound   in   two  volumes,  snd  also  a  free  copy  of  the 
Farmkr  and  Rural  Annual  for  1S04  $3.50. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  thirty  subscribers  at  60  cents 
each  (ifl.'i,)  we  will  send,  prep.Hi<l  by  mail  or  express,  a  set  of  the 
Gbneser  Kakmkr  for  1853-9-"60-'01  and  '62,  handsomely  bound 
ill  five  volumes,  together  witli  a  free  copy  of  the  Fakmek  and 
Rural  Annual  for  180«.  $6.00. 

CASH  PRIZES!  CASHPETZES!!   CASH  PBIZES ! ! ! 

To  creiite  a  litile  emul.ntion  among  our  Agents,  as  well  as  lo 
pay  them  as  lil)erally  as  possible  for  their  cfTi'rts  in  our  behalf,  we 
offer  the  following  CAbH  PRIZES  lo  those  who  get  np  the  larg- 
est clubs  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates  or  Canada : 

-TO  THK  PERSON  sending  us  the  !iighesi  number 
of   subscribers,    before    the    15th    of  March    1864,  at 

our  lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Firry  Doir- 

lars  in  cash. 

—TO  THE    PERSON  sending  us  the  second  highest 
number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Thirty  Dollaes 


%m 


S30 

in  cash. 

$20 


—TO   THE    PERSON   sending  us  the    third  higlissl 
nun\ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 


S15 

in  cash. 

SIO 

% 


r— TO   THE   PERSON   sending  us  the  fomth  highsH 
number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fifteen   Dollaus 


s 


—TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  Iheffth  highest  num- 
ber (as  above.)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  in  cash. 

•^— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  ns  the  sia-th  highest  num- 
ij  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Five  Dollars  in  ca.ih. 

4— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  seventh  highest  nam- 
ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 

O— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eigJtth  highest  num- 
O  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Three  Dollars  in  cash. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  al  one  post-offlce,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  We  send  the  papers  wherever  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  club  should  be  sent  in  all  at 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  any  time,  and  all  that  are 
sent  in  before  the  fifteenth  of  March  will  be  counted  in.  Send 
on  the  names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  COMMENCE. 

There  are  few  persona  anyway  interested  in  Farniins  or  Gard- 
ening that  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Gknksee  Farmer  if  they 
were  shown  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  told  that,  if  they  subscribe 
at  this  time  for  1864,  they  will  receive  the  i/iree  remaining  num- 
bers of  this  year  free. 

FOEM  CLTIBS-FOIIM  CLTJBS-FORM  CLTTBS! 

Where  a  club  of  six  is  forwarded,  the  paper  is  not  only  sent  at 
50  cents  a  year,  but  the  postage  will  be  much  less.  To  single 
subscribers  it  is  12  cents  a  year;  but  when  six  papers  are  sent  in 
a  package  to  one  address,  the  postage  is  only  four  cents  a  yenr. 
In  forming  clubs,  therefore,  there  is  a  saving  of  twenly-flve  cenle 
on  the  subscription  and  eight  cents  on  postage. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  NOTHING  ! 

Again  we  would  remind  ail  our  friends  that  new  subscribers 
at  this  time  will  receive  the  Oclolter,  November  and  December 
numbers  for  nothing.  Please  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  and 
ask  them  to  subscribe.  Tell  them  the  Genf.skr  Fakmer  is  only 
Fifty  Cents  a  year  in  clubs,  and  tboy  get  the  paper  for  flflecn 
months. 

j^^In  sending  money.  If  of  large  amount,  it  U  is  better  lo 
procure  a  draft  on  New  TTk,  made  pay:ible  to  onr  order;  bat 
^nlall  Bumx  may  be  sent  in  bills.  If  the  pnpers  do  not  come  in  a 
few  days,  write  again,  so  that,  if  Ihe  letter  has  miscarried,  the 
matter  may  be  investigated.  On  these  conditions  money  may  be 
sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 

Addn-ss  JOKEPII    HARRIS, 

Published  and  Propfoxtoe  of  the  Gknesf.e  FAR\rEB, 
October  1,  IS&X  Roouesteb,  K.  T. 
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FATTENING    CATTLE   AND    SHEEP    IN    WINTER. 


A  FEW  days  ago.  we  met  a  well-known  butcher 
of  this  city,  who  is  also  a  farmer,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  best  way  to  fatten  cattle  in  winter. 
He  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Gim  them  plenty  of  corn 
and  turnips.'''' 

"Will  it  pay?" 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  only  reply. 

"  What  is  corn-meal  worth  now  ?  " 

"  F^orty  dollars  per  tun." 

"  John  Johnston  says  he  always  makes  more 
money  in  feeding  grain  when  it  is  high  than  when  it 
is  cheap.  But  it  must  require  some  nerve  to  feed 
corn-meal  at  forty  hilars  per  tun ! 

"Farmers  might  at  all  events  feed  all  their  soft 
corn  to  cattle.  '  It  does  them  more  good  than  it  will 


"  Mr.  Johnston  thinks  ground  buckwheat  is  or- 
dinarily the  cheapest  grain  for  sheep  and  cattle." 

"  I  would  never  feed  a  pouud  of  it.  It  puffs  up 
the  cattle,  but  produces  no  tallow." 

"In  other  words,  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  than 
for  the  butcher  I  How  much  corn  meal  and  tur- 
nips do  you  feed  ?  " 

"  I  feed  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  meal  per  dayj 
and  half  a  peck  of  sliced  turnips  morning  and  eve- 
ning." 

"  Do  you  feed  hay  ? " 

"ISTot  a  handful.  I  feed  corn-stalks  cut  into 
chaff  and  mixed  with  middlings." 

"  What  do  middlings  cost?  " 

Twenty-five  dollars  per  tun.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  fattening  matter  in  them,  but  when 
mixed  with  the  cut  corn-stalks,  the  cattle  will  eat 
all  up  clean — which  they  will  not  do  if  the  stalks 
are  fed  alone." 

"  How  much  will  cattle  so  fed  increase  during 
the  winter  months? " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  He  does  not  know,"  we  thought  to  ourselves 
after  he  was  gone.     And  there  are  thousands  like 


him.  In  fact,  do  any  of  us  know  ?  There  is  much 
loose  guess  work  on  the  subject,  but  where  shall 
we  look  for  definite  information  ?  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  furnish  it  ? 

We  suppose  a  steer  weighing  1,000  pounds  will 
eat,  per  day,  about  20  pounds  of  corn-stalks,  8 
pounds  of  middlings  and  8  pounds  of  corn-meal, 
with  a  peck  of  turnips  for  a  relish.  Reckoning 
the  corn-stalks  worth  $5.00  per  tun,  the  corn-meal 
$40.00,  the  middlings  $25.00  per  tun,  and  the  tur- 
nips at  12  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  per  day  would 
stnnd  thus : 

20  lbs.  corn-stalks, 5  cents. 

8  lbs.  middlings, lo     •• 

8  lbs.  corn -meal, ]  6 

1  peck  turnips, , 3 

34     •• 

This  is  $2.38  per  week.  If  the  steer  gains  20 
pounds  per  week  in  live  weight,  it  will  do  better 
than  the  average.  This  20  pounds  of  live  weight 
would  represent  about  12  pounds  of  beef,  worth 
say  10  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  the  food 
consumed  costs  $2.38  per  week,  and  the  increase 
of  beef  is  worth  $1.20  per  week !  On  this  estimate, 
therefore,  we  are  $1.18  per  week  out  of  pocket. 

From  this  loss  of  $1.18,  we  have  to  deduct  the 
value  of  the  manure.  Chemistry  enables  us  to  de- 
termine what  that  is  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  value  of  the  liquid  and  solid  excrement  made 
by  an  animal  eating  ♦ 

1  tun  of  corn  is $6  66 

1  tun  of  bran, 9  00 

1  tun  of  wheat-straw 2  68 

1  tun  of  turnips fti 

The  ij9anure,  therefore,  derived  from  a  steer  fed 
as  we  have  assumed,  would  be  worth,  per  week,  as 
follows : 

140  lbs.  corn-stalks* 18%  cenls. 

50  lbs.  middlings  or  bran  t 30 

."•e  lbs  corn-meal, 18%     ••   • 

100  lbs.  turnips   (say), 4,)4     • ' 

72 

*  We  have  no  reliable  analysis  of   corn-stalks,   and   estimate 
them  as  worth  for  manure  as  much  as  wheat-straw. 

t  The  coarser  the  middlings,  the  more  valuable  they  are  for 
manure. 
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The  value  of  the  liquid  and  solid  droppings  of  a 
Bteer  so  fed  are,  therefore,  worth,  theoretically,  72 
cents ;  and  in  this  section,  they  can  not  be  pur- 
chased in  any  form  for  a  less  sum. 

Even  deducting  the  value  of  the  manure,  there- 
fore, we  have  still  a  loss  in  feeding  a  steer  in  win- 
ter equal  to  46  cents  a  week  I 

"But,"  you  will  say,  "farmers  do  feed  cattle  in 
winter,  and  feed  at  a  profit."  Very  trne;  but,  it 
is  not  owing  simply  to  the  increase  of  leef,  but 
rather,  also,  to  the  increased  value  per  pound  of 
the  beef.  The  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  New  York  cattle  market  for  last  week  will 
throw  light  on  the  subject : 

"  Beef  cattle  were  in  good  demand,  and  sold  \g. 
higher  than  last  week,  a  few  of  the  best  at  lie.  per 
pound,  estimated  dressed  weight,  but  generally  at 
10c.  to  lO^c.  for  fat  cattle,  and  8c.  to  9c.  for  me 
diura  .to  fair  steers,  with  a  large  number  of  very 
poor  animals  at  7c." 

Tliere  is  here  a  difference  oi  Jive  cents  per  pound 
between  good  and  poor  cattle.  Now,  sui)posing  a 
steer  which  we  have  been  feeding  at  a  cost  of 
$2.38  per  week,  had  been  sold  at  7c.  per  pound  for 
the  beef,  he  would  have  brought  at  the  outside 
$38.50.*  Now  if  this  same  steer  was  fed  for  16 
weeks,  and  increased  20  pounds  per  week,  he  would 
then  weigh  1,320  pounds  and  dress  at  least  726 
pounds ;  and  aS  this  would  be  of  good  quality,  it 
would  bring  11  cents  per  pound  instead  of  7  cents. 
He  would  bring,  therefore,  $79.86.  In  other 
words,  we  should  get  $41.36  for  the  food  con- 
sumed in  16  weeks.  This,  as  we  have  before  as- 
gumed,  would  cost  $2.38  per  week,  or  $38.08,  and 
would  leave  a  profit  of  $3.28  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  manure. 

This  calculation  is  based  merely  on  thQ  present 
difference  between  the  price  of  poor  and  good 
beef.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  in  four 
months  from  this  time  beef  will  be  much  higher 
than  it  is  now.  This  at  least  is  usually  the  case, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  pre- 
sent winter  will  prove  an  exception. 

Tiie  same  remarks  apply  to  fattening  sheep. 
The  mere  increase  of  the  sheep  will  not  p^y  for  the 
food  consumed.  The  profit  of  fattening  sheep  in 
winter  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  tliat  mutton 
commands  a  much  hit;her  price  in  February  and 
March  than  it  does  in  October  and  November. 

Farmers  who  took  our  advice  at  this  time  last 
year  to  "  keep  the  sheep  at  home,"  made  money  by 

•  MttUium  catlle  aJTird  about  66  per  cent  ol  beef.  Thi€  Bteer, 
therefore,  weighing  lnoo  poundn  alive,  wonid  have  dressed  not  to 
•xoeed  650  pn^nd^  which,  at  7c.  per  pound,  is  $8S.60.  The  fat- 
t*r  the  animal  the  higher  U  the  percentage  of  beef  to  \\i*  weight. 


so  doinf?.  By  reference  to  our  market  report  for 
November,  1862,  we  find  that  mutton  at  this  time 
last  year,  in  some  instances,  sold  jn  New  York  as 
low  as  two  cents  per  pound  I  In  February  follow- 
ing mutton  w,is  worth  8  cents  per  ])ound;  and  in 
some  in^itances  good  sheep  brought  13  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight!  It  needs  no  figures  to  show 
that  fattening  sheep  last  winter  was  highly  profit- 
able. 

Ilow  it  will  be  the  coming  winter  is  a  doubtful 
question.  Mutton  in  New  York  now  brings  7  to 
8  cents  per  pound ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  ad- 
vance in  pelts,  mutton  must  bring  an  extravagant 
price  after  Christmas  to  make  sheep  feeding  profit- 
able at  the  present  high  price  of  grain. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  wool  and 
pelts  will  advance,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to 
winter  the  sheep  than  to  sell  them  in  a  half-fat 
condition. 

SALT   AS    A    HAIflTBE. 


Joseph  Harris,  Esq.  :  In  your  address  delivered 
at  the  Fair  of  tl)e  Monroe  County  Agricultural 
Society  and  International  Wheat  Show,  among 
other  mannres  for  enriching  the  soil  you  strongly 
recommend  the  use  of  common  salt  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  increase  vegetation  autl  im|)rove  the  quality 
of  wheat.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ascertain 
upon  what  variety  of  soils  it  is  best  adapted  — 
whether  clay,  gravelly,  sand  or  loams;  when  is 
the  best  time  to  a|)ply  it,  and  what  quantity  to  use 
on  the  different  soils?  If  it  will  not  impose  too 
much  on  your  time,  your  answer  in  your  valuable 
paper  will  much  oblige.  C.  Yalb. 

St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  October,  1863. 

As  a  general  rule  salt  is  of  more  use  on  rich 
land  than  on  poor  land.  Mr.  Johnston's  soil,  on 
which  it  has  such  a  good  effect,  is  a  rather  heavy 
clay  loam,  thoroughly  underdrained  and  in  high 
condition.  Mr.  Johnston  feeds  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  every  year,  giving  them  more  or  less  grain 
and  oilcake,  thus  making  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
manure. 

The  probability  is  that  salt  would  not  be  as  use- 
ful on  his  land  if  he  made  less  manure.  There  ie 
no  ''  royal  road  "  to  success  in  agriculture — no  easy 
way  of  getting  large  crops.  Salt  alone  will  not  do  it 
on  any  soil  for  any  length  of  time;  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  good,  rich  barn-yard  manure  it  is  fre- 
quently very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Johnston  applies  a  barrel  of  salt  per  acre 
on  his  fallows  previous  to  sowing  the  wheat. — Eds. 


The  annual  consumption  of  bread  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  amounts  to  850,000,000  pounds,  or  at  th« 
rate  cf  15  ounces  per  head,  daily. 
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BUTTiiR    MAKING    IN    WmTL'Jft, 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  good  butter 
duriii^r  the  winter  n.oiitlis,  es[)eciully  when  yon 
Lnve,  as  is  usu.elly  tlie  case,  but  tew  cows  that  are 
givijtg  milk. 

I;  ihe  milk  u-asas  rich  in  butter  during  the  win- 
ter as  it  is  in  summer,  tliere  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  can  not  be  extracted.  Tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  under  onr  control ;  so  is  that  of 
tlie  churn,  the  cream,  &c.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
the  nuijority  of  cases  the  milk  contains  little  butter. 
The  good  wife  may  be  ever  so  skillful  in  her  man- 
agement, but  if  the  butter  is  not  there,  no  amount 
of  caie  and  labor  on  her  part  will  produce  it.  If 
the  batter  does  not  "come,"  the  tanlt  is  not  hers. 
Let  the  cows  be  well-fed  and  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable, and  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  churn- 
ing. 

Butter,  like  fat,  is  derived  from  the  food.  If  the 
food  contains  fat — or  carbonaceous  substances,  like 
starch  and  sugar,  that  will  produce  fat — and  these 
are  not  all  consumed  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
of  the  body,  the  cow,  if  liberally  supplied  with 
it,  will  either  increase  in  weight  or  give  milk  rich 
in  butter.  Good  hay,  and  a  little  corn  meal  or 
shorts,  with  a  daily  mess  of  sliced  mangel  wurzel, 
will  make  as  rich  milk  in  winter  as  in  summer — 
provided  the  cow  is  kept  warm. 

An  English  lady,  who  has  had  much  experience 
making  butter,  gives  us  the  following  hints  in  re- 
gard to  her  method  of  procedure  in  winter:  Where 
only  a  few  cows  are  giving  milk,  skim  the  cream 
off  every  morning,  and  scald  it  by  putting  it  in  a 
tin  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  letting  it  re- 
main till  well  heated.  If  the  cows  are  eating  tur- 
nips, this  will  take  away  their  unpleasant  flavor 
from  tlie  batter.  After  scalding  the  cream,  put  it 
in  a  crock,  and  add  to  it  the  cream  each  morning 
(scalding  as  before)  till  you  have  enough  to  churn. 
Bay  one  week.  If  kept  longer  the  cream  is  apt  to 
become  bitter.  It  is  not  desirable  to  skim  the 
milk  for  more  than  two  days.  The  cream  should 
be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  or  at  least 
where  it  will  not  freeze.  When  ready  to  churn, 
Bcald  your  churn  and  pour  in  the  cream  while 
the  churn   is   hot  and  churn  immediately." 

We  had  written  so  far,  when  a  farmer  of  this 
vicinity  came  into  our  office.  "Do  you  make  any 
butter  in  winter?"  we  asked. 

•*  Well,  yes,  I  do  something  at  it!  " 

"What  is  your  process?" 

"Strain  the  milk  into  pans,  so  that  it  shall  not 
■tand  more  than  two  inches  deep.     Set  the   pana 


on  the  stove,  or  what  is  better,  set  them  over  hot 
witter  tin  the  milk  is  raised  nearly  to  the  boiling 
jioint.  Then  set  them  away  in  a  room  that  will 
not  freeze — thei'e  to  remain  till  the  cream  rises, 
say  30  hours,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  roohi.  Then  skim  off  the  cream 
and  churn." 

"  How  do  yon  keep  the  cream  till  it  is  ready  to 
churn,  and  is  it  warmed  before  churning?  " 

"I  no  not  know.  My  wife  could  tell  you  more 
about  it  than  I  can." 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
good  lady  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  on  the 
subject. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  of  September 
26th  contains  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the 
amount  of  food  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  com- 
puted value  of  these  articles  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1862  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  $465,139,940  in  gold — a  sum  "equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  entire  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  I  " 

By  far  the  largest  item  is  for  wheat  and  flour, 
the  imports  of  which,  in  1862,  were  no  less  than 
$188,775,300  in  gold  1 

The  imports  of  grain,  meal  and  flour  never 
reached  96,000,000  bushels  until  the  bad  harvest  of 
1860,  in  which  year  they  were  115,979,668  bushels ; 
but  in  1861  they  were  128,759,712  bushels,  and  in 
1862,  147,834,828  bushels.  The  average  price  on 
which  the  value  of  the  wheat  was  computed  in  1862 
has  not  been  stated ;  in  1861  it  was  $1.61  for  Russiaa 
wheat,  $1.80  for  Prussian,  $1.20  for  Egyptian,  and 
$1.66  for  American,  per  bushel. 

Besides  this,  Great  Britain  imported  that  year, 
$25,000,000  worth  of  butter,  $7,500,000  worth  of 
cheese,  $3,000,000  worth  of  eggs,  and  $425,000 
worth  of  poultry. 


Hat  and  Cokn  Shrinkage  by  Drying. — The 
loss  upon  hay  weighed  July  20th,  when  cured 
enough  to  put  in  the  barn,  and  again  February 
20th,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  27^  per  cent.  So 
that  hay  at  $15  a.tun  in  the  field,  is  equal  to  $20 
and  upward  when  weighed  from  the  mow  in  win- 
ter. Tlie  Weight  of  cobs  in  a  bnshel  of  corn  in 
November,  ascertained  to  be  19  lbs.,  was  only  7^ 
ll)s.  in  May.  The  cost  of  grinding  a  bushel  of  drj 
cob  — counting  handling,  hauling  and  millerTb 
charge,  is  about  one  cent  a  pound.  Is  the  meal 
worth  the  money  ?  This  is  a  question  long  debated, 
and  the  general  decision  has  been  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 
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AYRSHIHE    CATTLE. 


In  the  Genesee  Farmer^  last  month,  we  alluded 
to  tlie  fact  that  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  Association  of  Canada  West  there 
were  more  entries  of  Ayrshire  cattle  than  any 
other  breed. 

This  fact,  we  admit,  is  not  in  itself  evidence  that 
the  breed  is  becoming  more  popular  among  the 
genersility  of  farmers.  It  may  indicate  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Ayrshire  breeders  are  a  little 
more  enterprizing  tlian  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Galloway  and  Devon  breeders.  The  location  of 
tbteFair,  too,  at  Kingston,  in  a  district  better  suited, 
we  presume,  to  dairying  than  to  grain-growing, 
may  liave  something  to  do  with  it.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ayrsiiires  are  attracting  much  attention  in  Canada. 

The  Ayrshires  are  celebrated  for  their  milking 
qualities — not  for  the  quality  of  tlie  milk  but  for 
the  quantity.  "We  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  for  the  food  consumed,  they  give  more  milk 
than  any  other  breed.  They  have  been  bred  for 
many  years  with  special  reference  to  their  lailk- 
producing  qualities— just  as  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  have  been  bred  so  as  to  develop  in  the 
higtit'St  degree  their  beef-producing  qualities. 

The  Ayrshires  have  always  been  great  favorites 
of  ours.  When  a  boy  we  always  preferred  to  milk 
the  Ayrshire  co,w8.  They  .''  gave  down  "  their  milk 
easily,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  the  froth 
rise  U|)  above  the  top  of  the  pail ! — and  that  is  at 
once  evidence  of  a  good  cow  and  a  rapid  milker. 
"We  had  an  A\  rshire  cow  that  for  several  years  pro- 
dured  twin  calves,  and  made  tlicm  fat  for  the 
butcher  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Did  \vt  live  oil  a  dairy  farm  we  should  keep 
Ayrshire'^.  W«  are  satistied  that  on  soils  of  a  poor 
an-i  iniili  :in  m  i.M'it  v  t  hero  is  no  lireed  that  will  con- 
Ti  -I   rajiidly.     But 

9t,ili  ir  i>  a  qii'  •'M.iii  wiKilur  iin.*y  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  ]ir<itit:v',ile  cows  to  keep.  It  niiy  well  l>e 
tfiat  cow3'tLat'  will  produce  a  moderate  amount 


of  milk,  and  fatten  up  easily  when  it  is  desired  to 
dispose  of  them,  are  more  profitable.  Some  of  tho 
dairy  farmers  in  this  State  inform  us  th.nt  they 
find  it  better,  on  this  account,  to  cross  the  native 
cows  with  Shorthorn  bulls,  rather  than  with  Ayr- 
shires. They  get  a  cow  that  gives  a  fair  quantity 
of  rich  milk,  and  one  that  will  fatten  readily  when 
*'o  longer  fit  for  the  dairy.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents 
on  this  point. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  we  give  a  cut  of  an 
Ayrshire  bull,  which  Stevens,  in  his   Booh  of  thg\^ 
Farm,  pronounces  the  "  best  Ayrshire  bull  he  ever 
saw."    He  was  a  remarkably  fine  handler,  had  a 
fine  head  and  very  clean  limbs. 


EHXING  FOWLS  FOE  TABLE  USE. 


A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Poultry  Chronicle 
has  an  article  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following : 

"  If  the  fowls  are  to  be  eaten  on  Thursd.iy,  let 
them  be  caught  on  Monday  evening,  and  then  shut 
up  in  a  basket,  absolutely  without  food  or  water 
until  the  next  morning.  Being  quite  empty,  they 
must  be  killed,  not  by  cutting  the  throat,  but  hy 
breaking  their  necks.  Take  hold  of  the  ti|)s  of 
the  end  or  fliglit-feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  thighs  and  knees  with  the  left 
hand.  Take  hold  of  the  head  of  tlie  fowl  in  the 
right  hand,  turn  it  (the  head)  upward  in  the  hand, 
but  simultaneously  pull  up  with  tlie  left  hand,  and 
press  down  with  the  right.  Izaak  W^altox  said, 
'Im|)ale  the  frog  as  it  you  loved  liim ;'  and  Tal- 
leyrand said,  'No  zeal  in  anything — it  is  always 
getting  into  trouble.'  No  zeul,  no  strength,  and 
very  little  elFort  is  required.  Press  downward 
with  the  right  hand  until  there  is  a  trifling  jerk — 
it  is  the  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Death  ensues  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  there  is  any  doubt  it  can  be 
easily  solved  by  feeling  the  back  ot  the  bird's  ht^ad — 
there  will  be  found  an  '  ugly  gap '  between  the  head 
and  the  neck.  When  a  fowl  is  bled  to  death  it  is 
very  Avliite,  but  is  often  dry;  when  it  is  killed  by 
dislocation  of  the  neck  it  is  juicy.  As  soon,  as  the 
bird  is  dead — indeed  I  should  say  directly  it  is 
dead — it  should  be  picked.  The  large  fei.tliers, 
tlie  wings  and  tail,  sliould  be  pulled  first.  The 
reason  wliy  they  should  be  picked  is  that  the  fowl 
then  gets  cold ;  it.  is  tor  the  same  cause  essential 
that  they  should  be  killed  early  in  the  morninti  or 
in  the  evening;  the  latter  is  preferable.  Even  in 
hot  wealiier  the  fowl  is  spoiled  nine  tin)e3  out  of 
ten  by  the  fermentation  ot  the  food,  or  the  decom- 
position of  the  water  that  was  in  the  body  at  the 
time  of  death.  The  bird  fasted  and  killed  as  we 
have  deserihed  may  be  drawn  and  trussed  for  the 
sjiit  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and  spite  of 
hot  weatiier  it  will  be  sweet,  tender  and  juicy." 


Ai'i'LK  PuMiOE^  deposited  in  the  hog-yard  in  the 
autumn,  even  when  tresh  from  the  mill,  will   come 

out  eood  innnn'-o  td-^  un^-'O"''!"''  f^'riniD. 
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FATTENING    POULTEY. 


It  is  truly  astonishing  that  so  few  fanners  jiay 
any  attention  to  fattening  poultry  for  market. 
That  it  would  be  profitable  there  can  be  no  doul)t. 
In  this  city  we  rarely  see  a  well-fed  chicken  in 
market.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  little  else 
than  skin  and  bones. 

In  the  larger  cities  capons  and  other  well-fed 
chickens  are  more  common.  Parties  make  a  special 
business  of  feeding  them,  and  doubtless  realize  a 
profit  in  doing  so ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  poultry 
is  not  more  than  half  fatted.  Farmers  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  a  well-fed  chicken,  nicely  dress- 
ed, will  command  nearly  double  the  price  of  one 
picked  up  out  of  the  barn-yard,  hastily  dressed, 
and  carelessly  packed  for  market.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  Tlie  Commission  Houses  in  New  York  con- 
stantly complain  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
poultry  consigned  to  them. 

The  London  Poultry  Chronicle  has  an  article  on 
"O^er-Feeding  Poultry,"  which  is  not  adajited  to 
this  country— for  it  is  very  seldom  that  our  farmers 
err  in  this  direction.  There  are  some  hints,  how- 
ever, on  fattening  chickens  for  market  that  we 
commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer : 

"It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  fattening 
means  only  what  it  implies.  It  is  (in  table  phrase) 
adding  fat  to  lean.  It  is  useless  to  put  up  a  skele- 
ton, however  healthy,  and  to  fancy  that  good  meat 
will  be  put  on  by  feeding  in  confinement.  As  we 
wish  to  wrife  tarailiarly,  we  will  say  the  lean  meat 
must  be  made  while  the  bird  is  running  at  liberty. 
linother  error  against  which  we  must  warn  our 
readers  is  the  i<lea  that  any  amount  of  feeding 
will  make  a  hard  fowl  tender.  Hardness  is  the  re- 
sult of  age,  and  the  distinction  between  'old'  and 
'not  very  old'  is,  after  a  certain  age,  nonsense  so 
far  as  eating  is  concerned.  A  fowl  is  an  old  one 
at  ten  months  as  certainly  as  at  the  end  of  ten 
years. 

•"Premising,  then,  the  birds  put  up  to  fatten 
shall  be  young — say  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  or  even 
twenty  weeks  old,  and  fleshy,  three  weeks'  con- 
finement ouglit  to  make  them  very  good.  We  do 
not  advise  crainniiug  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  is  good  where  fowls  are  intended  for  market, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  home  consumption. 
If  a  coop  be  made  for  twelve  or  eighteen  fowls  and 
four  are  put  into  it,  they  will  not  fetten — there 
will  he  too  much  room.  The  birds  must  have 
room  to  stand  up,  and  to  shift  their  position,  but 
not  to  move  about.  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  per  day;  their  food  should  be  ground  oats, 
or  oatmeal  mixed  with  milk,  of  such  consistence 
that  when  i.iid  on  a  board  in  front  of  the  coop  it 
will  not  run  otF.  The  food  should  be  fresh-mixed 
each  time,  and 'no  more  Should  be  given  than  will 
be  eaten  clean  at  each  meal.  If  the  day's  con- 
sumption is  placed  at  once  before  the  bird  it  eats 
to  repletion  to  the  destruction  of  appetite;  the 
food  turns  sour,  and  then  it  takes  a  distaste  and 


does  badly.  The  fattening  fowls  must  he  fed  every 
morning  at  daybreak;  tiiey  mus-t  be  covertd  up 
warm  at  niglit,  and  protected  from  cold  by  day. 
Tliey  sliould  fatten  in  tliree  weeks.  If  they  have 
stale  food,  if  they  are  fed  irregularly,  if  they  aie 
kept  in  drauiihts  and  place?  where  they  are  not 
l)rotected  from  cold,  if  tliey  are  allowed  to  see 
other  fowls  running  about,  they  will  not  fatten." 

We  feel  quite  confident  that  it  would  be  found 
exceedingly  profitable  to  put  up  fowls  three  weeks 
before  they  are  sent  fo  market,  and  give  tliem  all 
the  food  they  will  eat;  and  in  the  case  of  turkeys 
cramming  may  be  reported  to  with  advantage. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  increased  weight  of  the 
poultry  will  of  itself  pay  for  the  trouble  and  tlie 
food  consumed  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
whole  chicken  or  turkey  is  worth  three  or  four 
cents  per  pound  more  when  well-fatted  than  when 
sold  in  a  half-starved  condition,  A  poor  turkey, 
weighing  10  pounds,  will  bring  say  9  cents  per- 
pound,  or  90  cents.  The  same  turkey  fed  until  it 
weighs  15  pounds  will  bring  say  14  cents  per 
pound,  or  $2.10.  The  labor  and  care  of  raising 
the  turkey  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  for  the 
want  of  a  few  weeks'  feeding  we  get  less  than  half 
the  money  for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  These 
figures  may  not  be  accurate,  but  they  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  advantages  of  fattening  poultry — and 
in  fact  the  same  is  true  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

There  is  one  thing  in  fattening  poultry  that 
should  not  he  forgotten :  when  once  fat  they  should 
be  disposed  of.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep  them  after 
they  are  quite  fat.  As  a  general  rule  three  weeks 
is  long  enough  to  keep  the  chickens  in  the  fatten- 
ing coop.  As  soon  as  they  are  quite  fat,  they 
should  be  removed  and  others  put  in  their  place. 

It  will'tbe  noticed  that  oat- meal  is  recommended 
for  fattening  fowls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  excellent,  but  in  this  country  corn-meal 
is  usually  cheaper  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good. 
Fowls  like  variety  in  their  food.  A  little  fresh 
meat,  maslied  potatoes,  rye-meal,  &c.,  may  be 
given  accordingly  with  advantage. 


At  the  late  fair  in  Hamburg,  the  twelve  sheep 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Vermont,  competed  witk 
1,761  foreign  sheep — sixty  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  of  tlie  French — and  came  out  A  No. 
1.  Mr.  Campbell  subsequently  sold  his  twelve 
Atnerican  sheep  for  $5,000.  An  American  gentle- 
man who  was  present  says  that  the  agent  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pens 
provided  for  the  sheep,  and  obtained  permission  t«| 
erect  new  ones.  The  result  was,  that  he  beat 
every  one  in  pe7is,  but  the  Yankee  beat  him  in  sheep. 
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WHEAT    AFTER    OATS. 

"We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in 
England  wheat  is  more  frequently  sown  after  oats 
than  after  barley,  while  in  Western  New  York 
oats  are  considered  one  of  the  worst  crops  to  pre- 
cede wheat.  In  some  of  the  best  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  wheat  is  almost  invariably 
aowu  after  oats.  But  the  land  is  in  high  condi- 
tion, from  the  use  of  lime  and  the  great  quantity 
of  grass  which  is  grown  ou  the  farms.  If  land  is 
rich  enough,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  wheat 
Bhould  not  do  as  well  after  oats  as  after  barley. 
Of  course  a  heavy  crop  of  oats  will  impoverish  the 
soil  more  than  a  light  crop  of  barley,  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  there  any  reason  why  wheat 
should  not  do  as  well  after  oats  as  after  barley  ? 
Will  some  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  answer  ? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  Solon  Robinson  read  a  letter  from  A.  B. 
Brown,  of  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Brown's  first  experiment  in  raising  wheat  after 
oats,  which  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  strong 
prejudice  of  old  farmers,  enabled  them  to  say, 
"There,  I  told  you  so!"     He  says: 

"  I  turned  in  the  stubble  in  the  usual  way  and 
got  a  very  small  crop  of  wheat,  wliile  the  rest  of 
the  field,  on  which  other  crops  had  been  raised, 
yielded  an  abundant  harvest.  The  argument 
agJiinst  raising  oats  was  that  they  exhausted  the 
fertility  of  tlie  soil  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  future 
crops  Not  being  sati-<fied  with  my  first  experi- 
ment. I  next  ye.ir  planted  a  field  to  corn,  peas  and 
oats  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  after  taking  ofi" 
the  crops,  I  let  the  land  lie  until  the  next  season, 
wlien  I  summer-fallowed  it  and  sowed  it  to  wheat. 
Wlien  I  harvested  my  wlieat  I  found  it  quite  as 
good,  and  I  thought  a  little  better,  on  the  oat 
ground  than  on  tiiat  where  the  corn  and  peas  had 
grown.  This  satisfied  me  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  not  exhausted,  and  that  the  failure  pro- 
ceeded from  another  cau-^e.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  in  the  habit,  after  harvesting  my  oats, 
of  turning  the  stubble  under  witli  a  gmg-plow  to 
th«  de|)th  of  two  or  three  inches',  letting  the  ground 
remain  until  the  oat«  are  up,  then  turning  them 
un<!er  with  an  ordinary  plow  and  sowing  my 
wheat,  and  I  have  uniformly  raised  as  good  wheat. 
nft'T  oats  as  after  any  (rther  spring  crops.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  failure  to  r.aise  wheat  after  oats 
nriwe*  from  the  early  and  rapid  growth  of  the  oats, 
thereby  choakiug  out  the  wheat." 

Will  our  readers  give  as  their  yiews  on  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  one  not  only  of  practical  importance, 
but  of  mtidi  scientific  interest. 

A  leaf  of  the  tob-ncco  plant  has  beeaileftat  the 
oflBce  of  the  Burlington  Timet,  of  the  astonishing 
growth  of  forty  inches  in  length  and  Xw.^pty  in 
width. 


CAN    COTTON    BE    PROFITABLY    GROWN  IN   THB 

LOYAL    STATES]  \ 


As  our  readers  know,  a  considerable  breadth  of 
land  in  Soutiiern  Illinois  was  planted  last  spring  to 
cotton,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  suc- 
cess. A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
says  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  and  adds: 

"  The  failure  of  the  cotton  planting  experiment 
in  Illinois,  though  resulting  from  a  frost,  which  i» 
extraordinary  lor  its  extent  and  severity  at  so 
early  a  day,  will  at  any  rate  save  the  people  from 
the  temptation  to  make  similar  experiments  in 
future.  A  very  favorable  season  would  have  lured 
them  into  most  expensive  enterprises  in  future 
years,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disas- 
trous. It  is  surprising  that  intelligent  men  should 
have  encouraged  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  to  attempt  cotton  planting,  when  the 
fiict  is  notorious  that  the  plant  is  never  cultivated, 
except  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude 
Not  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  these  State» 
raises  cotton  to  any  extent. 

"Between  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  cotton  is 
cultivated,  often  successfully,  but  is  subject  to  be 
bligiited  by  frost.  The  most  northern  county  in 
North  Carolina  where  cotton  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively and  successfully  is  Edgecomb,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  lowland,  and  has  its  climate  tempered 
by  the  sea  breezes.  The  upland  counties  in  the 
same  latitude  cultivate  cotton  on  a  small  scale,  but 
often  have  their  crops  cut  off  by  frost.  But  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  that  is  to  say,  west  of 
Raleigh— the  State  capital — cotton  is  not  success- 
fully planted,  except  in  the  counties  bordering  or 
near  to  the  line  of  South  Carolina. 

"In  Tennessee,  in  the  same  latitudes,  the  results 
are  the  same.  Maury,  of  which  Columbia  is  the 
county  seat,  is  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  southwest  of  Nashville, 
with  a  large  country  between,  and  yet  the  cotton 
culture  is  most  uncertain.  When  successful  it  is 
very  fine,  but  the  planters  count  npon  not  more 
than  two  crops  in  three.  The  census  of  1850  fully 
sustains  these  statements,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
there  was  a  determined  purpose  to  overlook  them. 

"  One  or  two  of  the  northern  counties  of  North 
Carolina  produce  about  as  much  cotton  as  a  first- 
class  plantation  on  the  Red  river,  but  those  are  sit- 
uated in  the  lowlands  of  the  East.  The  cotton 
statistics  of  Tennessee  show  that  even  in  the  low- 
lands between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi 
river,  no  cotton  is  produced  in  counties  on  the 
Kentucky  border— in  Obion,  Weakly,  «fec.,  while 
the  southern  counties  between  the  same  rivers  ri- 
val the  best  cotton  districts  of  Mississippi  in  pro- 
ductiveness. In  Arkansas  the  same  law  of  climate 
prevails.  The  southern  counties  constitute  the 
very  heart  and  center  of  the  cotton  region  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  northern  counties  product 
very  little,  and  some  of  them  none  at  all,  although 
tlie  soil  is  higldy  fertile.  If  people  will  attempt  to 
produce  tropical  or  semi-tr.opical  plants  in  the 
coMer  regions  of  the  North,  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  put  them  in  hot-houses." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  residing  ia 
Southern  Illinois  contends,  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
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hune,  that  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  this  year 
on  account  of  the  early  frost,  is  no  argument 
agaiast  the  feasibility  of  raising  it  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons. "  The  fact  is,"  he  says  "  that  for  m^>re  than 
forty  years  cotton  lias  been  raised  in  Illinois  as  far 
north  as  Vandalia,  and  during  all  this  time  it  has 
done  first  rate  except  one  year  only,  when  it  was 
killed  in  June.  Within  this  region  are  thousands 
of  families,  who,  during  the  whole  time,  and  up  to 
the  present  moment,  have  worn  scarcely  any  other 
cotton-cloth  than  such  as  they  themselves  raised, 
spun  and  wove.  If  the  frosts  of  this  year  prove 
that  cotton  can  not  be  raised  here,  they  also  prove 
that  corn  can  not  be  raised  in  Central  Illinois.  I 
never  saw  finer  fields  of  tobacco  than  I  saw  last 
week  near  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie.  If  frosts 
prove  anything,  they  prove  that  tobacco  can  not  be 
raised  in  Kentucky,  but  that  it  can  be  raised  in 
Northern  Ohio." 

"We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  experiment  the  present 
year  does  not  prove  whether  cotton  can  or  can  not 
be  profitably  raised  in  Illinois. 


BBINING    WHEAT. 


Eds.  Faemkr:  At  page  314  of  the  current  (Oc- 
tober) number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer^  you  say, 
"We  should  be  afraid  to  soak  the  seed  in  strong 
brine."  I  have  used  brine  as  strong  as  it  could  be 
made,  and  the  seed  has  lain  in  the  pickle  from  a 
half  to  tliree-qnartersof  an  }iour,  and  until,  by  con- 
stant stirring,  all  the  light  material  had  risen  to  the 
surface  and  been  skimmed  off.  The  wheat  has 
then  been  dipped  into  a  basket  and  drained  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  emptied  into  a  tight  wagon  box. 
When  about  twenty  bushels  had  been  thus  washed, 
caustic  lime  has  been  sprinkled  in,  and  the  mass 
shovelled  over  until  entirely  dry.  In  that  condi- 
tion I  have  had  it  remain  for  a  week,  witheut  any 
detriment  to  its  germinating  power.  I  generally 
had  it  shovelled  over  once  in  two  days,  so  that  it 
could  not  lieat.  Treated  in  this  way,  I  "forever 
warrant  and  defend"  against  smut. 

The  lime  ought  to  be  slaked  the  day  beforehand, 
and  should  be  caustic — which  I  understand  to  be 
from  fresli  burned  atones.  t, 

Darian,  October,  1863. 

Kemarks. — These  experiments  of  our  esteemed 
correspondent  seem  conclusive.  We  thank  him  for 
his  communication.  The  reason  why  we  thought 
it  best  to  caution  our  readers  against  the  use  of 
salt,  was  this :  Some  years  ago  the  father  of  the 
writer  in  sowing  his  wheat,  found  that  he  had  not 
•nough  seed  to  finish  the  field.  The  seed  already 
sown  had  been  "  pickled"  with  chamber-lye  and 
dried  with  caustic  lime.  He  had  no  more  cham- 
ber-lye, and  for  the  small  quantity  of  seed  required 
W  finish  the  field,  he  used  aalt-brine  instead — raak- 


ing  tlie  brine  strong  ennugii  to  swim  an  egg.  The 
wheat  was  dried  with  lime  as  before.  Tliere  was 
no  difference  except  that  chamber-lye  was  used  on 
one,  and  salt  brine  on  the  otlier.  When  the  wheat 
came  up,  that  portion  of  the  field  where  the  salted 
seed  was  sown  was  much  thinner  than  the  other, 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  salt  had 
injured  the  germinating  properties  of  the  seed. 
There  may  have  been  otiier  reasons  for  the  thinness 
of  the  crop,  but  our  father  ever  afterwards  was 
careful  to  save  enough  chamber-lye,  so  as  not 
to  be  compelled  to  use  salt  for  pickling  his 
wheat, — Eds, 


Birds  and  Inskots. — A  correspondent  of  an 
English  paper  says : 

In  the  county  of  York  there  is  a  rookery  belong- 
ing to  W.  Vavasour,  Esq.,  of  Weston-in-Wliarf- 
dale,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000 
rooks.  One  pound  of  insect  food  a  week  is  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  each  bird — nine-tenths  of 
their  food  consisting  of  worms,  insects  and  their 
larvaa.  Here,  then,  there  is  the  enormous  quantity 
of  468,000  pounds,  or  209  tuns  of  worms,  insects 
and  their  larvas,  destroyed  by  rooks  of  a  single 
rookery  in  one  year  I  Each  rook,  in  his  calcula- 
tion, is  given  to  have  picked  up  one  pound  of  food 
per  week,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  of  insect  mat- 
ter, the  wire-worm  and  larvae.  I  have  kept  rooks 
tame,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  will  con- 
sume itore  than  the.  quantity  above  stated." 


Repairing  a  Chain  Pump. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Oermantown  Telegraph  shjs: 

"For  some  time  my  chain  pump  has  been  out  of 
order,  the  pipe  having  become  too  large  tor  tha 
boxes,  I  could  not  find  a  carpenter  who  had  th« 
tools  or  the  material  for  making  a  new  one,,  and 
had  worried  myself  for  weeks  about  it,  when  I  met 
a  boy,  who  told  me  to  put  leather  upon  the  chain, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  boxes  to  the  size  of  the  [)ii)e — 
if  I  could  not  lessen  the  pipe  to  the  boxes-,  I: 
thought  of  poor  Robinson  Crusoe,  who,,  when  he 
could  not  get  his  boat  to  the  water,  concluded  it 
would  be  wise  to  get  the  water  to  the  boat— and 
did  as  the  boy  suggested,  and  have  thus  a  much 
better  pump  than  when  it  was  new, 

"It  is  the  little  things  which  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  seen," 


Large  Pumpkins. — Mr.  A,  Farquhar,  of  Can- 
ada, writes  us  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  raised 
on  one  plant  three  pumpkins  weighing  respectively 
268,  278  and  318  pounds.  In  addition  to  these 
three  large  ones,  there  were  several  others,  varying 
from  4  pounds  to  124  pounds.  The  vine  expended 
to  about  30  feet,  Mr,  F,  adds,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
if  the  whole  had  been  weighed  they  would  have 
been  very  near  a  tun  I  Can  any  readers  of  th« 
Genesee  Farmer  beat  this  ? " 
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MiLKHTG  is  performed  in  two  ways — stripping  and 
liaiidliiii:.  Stripjnng  consists  in  seizing  the  teat 
firmly  near  tlie  root  between  the  fiice  of  tiie  tliunib 
and  the  side  of  the  fore-finger,  tlie  length  of  the 
teat  pnssing  through  the  otlier  fingers,  and  in  milk- 
ing tlie  hand  passes  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
t<iat,  causing  the  mili<  to  flow  out  of  its  points  in 
a  forcible  stream.  The  action  is  renewed  by  again 
quickly  elevating  the  hand  to  the  root  of  the  teat, 
ioth  hands  are  employed  at  the  operation,  each 
having  hold  of  a  difterent  teat,  and  being  moved 
alternately.  The  two  nearest  teats  are  commonly 
first  milked,  and  then  the  two  farthest.  Handling 
is  done  by  grasping  tiie  teat  at  its  root  with  the 
.'ore-finger  like  a  hoop,  assisted  by  the  thumb, 
which  lies  horizontally  over  the  fore-finger,  the 
rest  being  also  seized  by  the  other  fingers.  Milk 
i.s  drawn  by  pressing  upon  the  entire  length  of  the 
teat  in  altf mate  jerks  with  the  entire  palm  of  the 
liand.  Btjth  liands  being  thus  emi)loyed,  are  made 
to  press  altern!ite!y,  but  so  quickly  following  each 
other  that,  the  alternate  streams  of  milk  sound  to 
the  ear  like  one  forcible,  continued  stream.  This 
continued  stream  is  also  produced  by  stripping. 
Stripping,  then,  is  performed  by  pressing  and  pass- 
ins  certain  fingers  ahmg  tlie  teat;  handling,  by  the 
whole  iiand  doubled,  or  fist,  pressing  the  teat 
steadily  at  one  place.  Hence  the  origin  of  both 
names. 

Of  these  two  modes,  handling  is  the  preferable, 
since  it. is  the  ijiore  natural  method — imitating,  as 
lit  does,  tlie  suckinu  of  the  calf.  Wiien  a  calf 
takes  a  teat  into  its  month,  it  makes  the  tongue 
and  palate  by  which  it  seizes  it,  [)lay  upon  the  teat 
by  alternate  pressures  or  jtnlsations,  while  retain- 
ing the  teat  in  the  sanae  position.  It  is  thus  ob- 
vious that  handling  is  s<^)mewhat  like  sucking, 
whereas  stripping  is  not  »fc  all  like  it.  It  is  said 
that  stripjiiuK  is  good  for  agitating  the  udder,  the 
agitation  of  whidi  is  coiid.ivcive  to  the  witlidrawal 
.  of  a  large  quantity  of  milk;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  tlie  agitation  of  the  ndder  as  much  m^ 
the  dairymaid  pleases,  while  hoWing  in  the  other 
mode.  Indeed,  a  more  constant  viiimtion  could  be 
"kept  up  in  thiit  way  by  tiie  vibrationfl  of  the  arms 
than  bv«trippinfr.  Stripping  by  iwiiig  an  nncDU- 
st rained  pressure  on  .two  .«ides  of  the  teat,  is  niucli 
•inure  H\n>  to  pre-s^  ii,  uucpially,  t,lj'ai;  i)y  grasping 
the  whole  teat  in  the  »>ajm  of  the  l«t>nd;  while 
the  friction  ocMsioned  l)y  pa<sinir  tlie  fiiiget*  and 
thumb  firinljr  over  the.ouieide  of  the  teat,  .is  more 


likely  to   cause  heat   and  irritation  in   it  than  a 

steady  and  full  grasp  of  the  entire  hiitiil.  To  show 
tlwit  this  fiicliuti  causes  an  unpleasant  feeling  even 
to  the  dairymaid,  she  is  obliged  to  lubricate  the 
teat  frequently  witli  milk,  and  to  wet  it  at  first 
with  water;  whereas  the  other  mode  requires  na 
such  expedients.  And  as  a  further  proof  that 
stripping  is  a  mode  of  milking  wliicli  may  give 
pain  to  tiie  cow,  it  can  not  be  employed,  when  the 
teats  are  chapped,  with  bo  much  ease  to  the  cow 
as  handling. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  person  that  milks  is,  of 
course,  tiie  utmost  cleanliness.  Without  this,  the 
milk  is  uiieiiduruble.  The  udder  should,  theretore, 
be  carefully  cleaned  before  the  milking  commences. 

Milking  should  be  done  fust,  to  draw  away  the 
milk  as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  and  it  should  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  tliere  is  a  drop  of  milk  to  bring 
away. — Jennings'  Cattle  and  their  Diseases. 


CIDER   MAEINO. 


In  the  Hural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc- 
tory for  1862  there  is  a  valuable  article  on  "  Cider 
Making,"  from  the  pen  of  0.  N.  Bement.  A  few 
extracts  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  tfie  readers 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.,  who  have  not  that  number 
of  the  liural  Annual  in  their  library  : 

"The  best  time  to  make  cider  is  w^en  the  fruit 
is  perfectly  ripe,  even  mellow,  before  it  is  ground^ 
and  this  can  only  happen  late  in  autumn.  As  it  is 
know^  to  be  more  ditiicult  to  manage  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  liquor  in  warm  weather,  it  would  be 
well  to  defer  making  cider  until  November;  if, 
however,  the  liquor  can  be  put  into  a  cool  cellar 
after  the  first  fermentation  is  over,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  commenced  earlier.  The 
juice  of  unripe  fruit  ferments  more  quickly  than 
that  which  is  ripe  and  contains  more  malic  acid. 
Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  good  cel'ar, 
the  diflference  of  temperature  between  that  and 
the  outward  air  is  greater  in  moderate  warm 
weather  than  in  November. 

"•  The  apples  should  be  gathered  when  dry  and 
perfectly  ripe ;  place  them  in  an  open,  airy  room ; 
spread  them  evenly  or  lay  them  in  shallow  heaps, 
to  let  the  moisture  pass  off  by  evaporation.  Afoer 
parting  with  tlie  mt)isture,  the  apples  become  mel- 
low and  fit  for  grinding,  when  they  should  be 
[)icked  by  hand,  (not  scooped,  as  is  generally  done,) 
and  all  decayed  or  decaying  fruit  rejected.  lieduce 
them  either  by  crushing  or  grinding,  for  which 
purpose  we  prefer  the  grater  mill,  :us  it  does  not 
break  the  seeds.  There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion 
respecting  the  time  tiie  pomace  should  remain  in 
the  vat  Ixitore  it  is  put  in  the  i)ress.  If  it  is  pressed 
immediately  after  grinding,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  richness  and  color  in  the  cider;  if  kept 
too  long,  the  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place 
before  the  vinous  is  completed.  To  give  color  to 
the  cider,  from  twelve  to  twenty-f  )ur  hours  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  is  recommended  ;  the 
warmer  tlie  weather,  however,  the  shorter  the 
time.  Stir  up  the  pomace  until  it  becomes  red 
from  the  action  of  the  air;  then  press  out  the 
juice  slowly,  and  strain  through  a  coar.-e  cloth  or 
a  tine  h;iir  seive,  (which  is  much  better  than  straw, 
so  geuerully  used  lor  this  ^jurpote,)  and  put  into 
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casks  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  bnriff  tight,  and 
immediately  place  in  a  tolerably  cool,  dry  cellar, 
wliere  the  temperature  is  from  60°  to  65°  F. — not 
over  68''.  Remove  the  bun^',  and  till  up  with  cider 
to  the  surface.  Fermentation  will  soon  commence, 
and  throw  off  the  lighter  particles  in  froth  over 
tlie  side  of  the  cask.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  cask  full,  to  enable  the  impurities  to  pass  off 
more  freely.  When  the  froth  or  scum  ceases. to 
flow,  and  the  fermentation  becomes  a  little  lan- 
^ui<l — vvhicli  may  be  known  by  the  diminution  of 
the  hissing  noise — the  bung  is  to  be  driven  in,  and 
a  small  hole  bored  by  its  side,  into  which  a  wooden 
peg  is  to  be  iitted.  Tliis  peg  may  be  drawn  once 
or  twice  i^i  two  or  three  days,  fur  a  few  minutes, 
to  let  the  fixed  air  which  lias  been  generated 
e-=cape,  and  in  about  three  weeks  it  mny  be  perma- 
nently driven  in  tight,  if  the  fermentation  should 
continue,  «and  tiiere  should  appear  any  danger  of 
the  sweetness  vanishing  altogether,  it  may  be 
racked  into  another  cask,  which  has  been  fumiga- 
ted witii  sidpliur,  and  the  fermentation  checked  by 
fining,  as  follows:  Draw  otf  one  or  two  gallons  of 
the  cider  from  a  barrel;  then  take  one  quart  of 
new  milk  immediately  from  the  cow  after  milking, 
and  before  any  separation  takes  i)lace,  and  mix  it 
wii^h  tlie  cider  drawn,  and  pour  it  into  your  cask 
and  stir  it  well;  leave  the  bung  loose  for  about 
twelve  hour?,  and  then  drive  it  tight,  and  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days  it  will  be  beautifully  fine, 
and  bright,  and  ready  for  use.      *         *         *        * 

"The  jireat  secret  in  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
is  the  s^par.'ition  of  the  pomace  froin  the  liquor  be- 
fore the  second  fermentation  commences;  and  this 
may  be  done  by  straining  the  juice  as  it  comes 
friim  the  press  through  coarse  cloths  into  casks 
standing  on  end — the  upper  head  removed — with 
a  tap  or  faucet  inserted  in  the  side,  say  two  or 
three  inches  from  tlie  bottom.  The  casks  should 
be  covered  with  one  or  more  blankets,  to  confine 
the  heat  and  h'isfen  fermentation,  as  well  as  to 
protect  it  from  files,  &o.  The  pomace  and  lightei- 
particles  commence  rising  to  the  top,  and  continue 
to  rise  juid  ferment  for  two  or  three  days.  When 
the  vinous  fermentation  moderates,  which  may  be 
known  by  tlie  cracking  of  the  froth  or  crust,  it 
should  he  carefully  removed  with  a  fine  skimmer. 
Oare  should  be  taken  not  tC'  jar  or  shake  the  cask 
during  the  operation,  or  the  scum  will  mi.^  with 
the  clear  li(|nor.  Draw  off  the  liquor  by  the  fau- 
cet, as  long  as  it  will  run  clear,  the  heavier  parti- 
cles reniainimr  undi-^turbed  at  the  bottom.  If  the 
liquor  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  indications  ap- 
pear of  the  acetous  fermentation  havirg  com- 
menced, the  cider  should  be  fined  either  witli  milk, 
eggs,  isinglass,  <>v  sulphite  of  Hme.  After  the  first 
racking  the  cask  should  be  bunged  close,  and  fur- 
ther racking  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  every  rack- 
ing renders  the  strength  less,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  escapes  with  carbonic  gas  which  is  evolved 
in  the  fei-menting  process.  Tlie  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mospheie,  besides,  increases  the  vinous  or  vinegar 
fermentation.  But  if  these  methods  fail,  resort 
may  be  had  to  the  means  of  impeding  the  natural 
operations  of  the  mucilage,  or  vegetable  yea>t. 
This  may  be  done  by  drawing  a  gallon  or  so  of  the 
cider,  in  which  dissolve  six  ounces  of  sulphite  of 
lime  to  the  barrel  of  thirty-two  gallons;  pour  it 
into  the  barrel,  and  stir  the  same  thoroughly  by 


shaking;  or  it  may  be  done  by  filling  the  barrel 
half  full  and  burning  a  rag  saturated  with  brim- 
stone in  the  cask  into  which  the' liquor  is  to  be  de- 
canted, after  it  has  been  partially  filled,  and  rolling 
it  so  as  to  completely  incorporate  the  liquor  with 
the  gas;  or  by  putting  a  drachm  or.two  of  sulphite 
of  lime  into  e.ach  barrel,  which  will  precipitate  and 
render  insoluble  the  remaining  leaven  or  yeast.  If 
the  fruit  is  good  and  properly  managed  and  ground, 
and  the  cider  racked  from'tho  fermenting  casks  at 
a  jiroper  time,  almost  all  the  subsequent  operations 
will  be  suiierceded.  ****** 
"  We  consider  the  following  points  of  importance 
in  securing  good  cider.  First:  The  use  ot  the 
best  ripe  a[)])les,  free  from  rot.  Second:  The  per- 
fect reduction  of  the  apples  to  pomace,  without 
breaking  the  seeds.  Third,:  The  removal  of  the 
impurities  in  the  liquid,  by  the  fermentation  in  a 
full  cask  with  open  t)ung,  the  aperture  thus  aftord- 
ing  an  escape  over  the  side  for  the  scum  and  froth; 
and.  Fourth:  Tlie  drawing  off"  the  cider  without 
disturUing  the  sediment  deiiosited  at  the  bottom 
during  fermentation. 

SPARKLING    CIDER. 

"  Put  the  new  cider  as  it  comes  from  the  press 
into  clean  barrels,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  from 
one  to  three  weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is 
cool  or  warm.  When  it  has  attained  a  lively  fer-. 
mentation,  add  to  each  gallon  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  crushed  sugar,  and  let  the  cider  ferment 
again  until  it  possesses  nearly  the  brisk,  pletwmt 
taste  which  it  is  desired  should  be  penuaneut. 
Pour  out  one  quart  of  the  cider,  and  mix  with  it 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  lime  to 
every  gallon  the  cask  contains.  Stir  it  until  it  is 
intimately  mixed,  and  pour  the  emulsion  into  the 
cask;  agitate  the  contents  of  the  cask  thoroughly 
for  a  few  moments,  then  let  it  rest  that  the  cider 
may  settle.  Fermentation  will  be  arrested  at  once, 
and  will  not  be  resumed.  It  may  be  bottled  in  the 
course  of  a  few  week.s,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  cask  and  used  on  draught.  It  bottled, 
it  will  become  a  sparkling  cider — better  than  most 
of  the  cheap  cliam})agne. 

"By  sulistitutingfor  the  sugar  one  pint  of  honey, 
yon  Avill  have  ^a  cider  much  resembling  and  supe- 
rior to  the  famous  Newark  cider,  formerly  found 
in  the  New  York  market. 

CHAMPAGNE    CIDER. 

"Take  late,  sound,  ripe  apples,  crnsh  and  press 
them  into  cider;  boil  it  in  a  copper  or  bra.ss  kettle 
for  about  ten  minutes;  skim  it  while  it  boils;  then 
liarrel  it  like  common  cider,  keeping  the  cask  full. 
In  March,  before  the  second  fermentation  has  he- 
gun,  bottle  in  strong  bottles — old  champagne  bot- 
tles ate  best. — large  or  small,  and  bottle  all  youi 
cider,  leaving  a  small  space  between  the  liqnor  and 
the  cork;  tie  a  gooil  strong  string,  or  a  small  an- 
nealed wire,  over  the  cork,  and  lay  the  bottles  on 
the  side,  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  Should  it  commence 
bursting  the  bottles,  stand  them  on  end.  Cider 
treated  in  this  way  will  make  a  splendid  drink  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  s|)arkling  like  champagne. 

CIDER  WINE. 

Take  pure  cider,  made  from  soundj  ripe  apples, 
(Ilari'isiin  preferred,)  as  it  runs  from  the  press; 
put  sixty  [lounds  of  common  brown  sugar  into 
fifteen  gallons  of  the  cider,  and  let  it  dissolve ;  the*. 
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put  tlie  mixturo  into  a  cleiin  barrel,  and  fill  np  to 
wiiliin  two  ^fallons  uf  beiu},'  full  witli  clean  cider; 
put  the  disk  in  a  cool  jilace,  leaving  tlie  hunt,'  out 
fo"fy-ei.<ilit  hours;  then  jiut  in  ilie  hunir,  will:  a 
small  vent,  until  feiMnentation  wholly  ceases,  and 
in  one  year  the  wine  will  he  tit  tor  use.  Tliis  wine 
re(]uires  no  racking;  the  longer  it  stands  upon  the 
lees  I  he  better.  *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

'•  It  is  .considered  by  many  as  a  ])root'  of  good 
cider  if  it  sparkles  in  the  jzlass ;  liad  cider  may  do 
tliis,  and  any  will  which  is  bunged  tight  before  the 
ferinentation  is  comiiUted. 

"The  common  appellation  for  cider  isoorrect: 
we  say  '■it  is  fine  ;^  by  which  is  meant,  free  from 
all  feculent  matter;  and  no  cider  should  be  cou- 
eidered  iiood  unless  it  is  well  'fined.' 

"If  it  is  wished  at  any  pt'riod  of  the  fermenta- 
tion to  stop  its  further  progress,  it  may  be  done  by 
a<!ding  one  or  two  grains  of  8uli)hite  of  lime  to 
eacli  gallon,  which  will  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
cider." 

THE    ORIGIN   OF    FARMERS'     CLUBS. 


R.  Scott  Bukns,  in  his  OutUi^of  Modern  Farm- 
ing, says: 

"The  origin  of  our  [English]  first  agricultural 
societies  dates  back  to  a  peiiod  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  At  that  |)eriod,  as  we  have  rdse- 
where  remarked,  'such  was  the  i^overty  of  the 
husbandman,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  hus- 
bandry, that  it  was  the  custom  for  six  or  eight  in- 
dividuals to  club  togetlier  their  scanty  means  to 
procure  a  plow,  and  oxen  wherewith  to  drive  it — 
hedging:  rhetnseUes  round  in  th'ir  social  organiza- 
tion witti  niany  quaint  laws,  which,  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  details,  showed  how  important  to 
tliem  was  their  association  ^igether,  how  miserably 
scanty  their  means  when  they  liad  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  the  purchase  of  an  instrument,  and 
this  so  rude,  that  liy  an  enactment  about  the  ^ame 
period  we  have  alluded  to,  no  man  was  allowed  to 
guide  a  plow  unless  he  could  first  construct  it,  and 
make,  moreover,  the  twisted  willow  withes  with 
which  his  wretclied  oxen  drew  it.'  Contrasting 
the  farmers'  clubs  or  societies  of  this  period — and 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  introduced — with 
tlio.se  of  the  present  time,  wlien,  in  their  grand 
oruanization,  they  are  welcomed  to  the  towns 
whicli  tliey  periodically  visit,  with  arch  triumphal 
and  banners  flaunting,  with  their  thousands  of 
members  giving  up  their  means,  not  to  secure, 
like  tlieir  bretliren  of  old,  assistaiice  for  their  in 
dividual  operations  merely,  hut  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  the  c.etails  of  experience  for  the  purpose 
of  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  land,  that 
all  their  brethren  might  particii)ate  in  tiie  benefits 
of  their  association;  contra-<tin<r  the  societies  of 
tlje  two  periods,  we  have  examples  of  ancient  and 
modern  association." 


THE   FORCES    OF    NATURE. 


A  Great  Chop  of  Onioxs.—Jamks  Golden,  of 
Chili,  in  tljia  Qounty,  raised  the  past  season,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  .icre  of  ground,  nine  hundred 
bushels  of  onions.  lie  has  sold  |)art  of  the  crop 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  demand  for  onions 
in  the  army  insures  good  prices. 


In  a  previous  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
we  alluded  to  an  address  delivered  at  the  Califor- 
nia Agricultural  Fair  by  T.  Stark  King.  We  have 
seldom  read  anything  more  eloquent  and  beautiful 
than  the  fidlowing  passage,  describing  the  effect  of 
the  natural  t\)rces : 

"Suppose  th.at,  early  in  tliis  year,  the  whole 
world  liad  bent  itself  in  supplication  to  the  Invisible 
Ruler — every  man  and  woman,  from  the  Arctic 
circle  to  the  hot  JEquator,  kneeling  in  the  humility 
of  conscious  dependence,  and  lifting  up  from  every 
zone  the  ])ri\j-er,  'Forsake  us  not  this  year,  Great 
Benefactor,  l)Ut  bless  us  in  our  helplessness,  from 
tlie  treasury  of  thy  goodness.'  And  su])pose  that, 
after  sucli  a  verbal  petition,  the  t-uj'ply  had  come, 
I  hat  in  every  house  had  Iteen  found  the  water  and 
the  stores,  the  bounties  of  vciretible  and  animal 
food  —  how  surprising  would  the  mercy  have 
seemed. 

"But  how  much  more  surpri-ing  and  inspiring 
is  the  real  woiu'er,  that  such  a  shower  upon  a  bar- 
ren globe  could  be!  With  few  prayers  for  it,  the 
great  miiacle  has  been  wrought,  and  in  the  double 
way  of  beauty  and  bounty.  For  wliMt  is  the  dis- 
play of  the  seasons?  Is  not  the  quickeni/ig  of  na- 
ture in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  as  though  God 
smiles  upon  the  earth  at  the  Equator?  and  then 
the  spreading  wave  of  that  benigniiy  sweeps  north- 
ward, rolling  back  tlie  water  line,  loosing  the  fet- 
ters of  the  frost,  melting  snow  into  fertiliziiig  juices, 
pressing  the  cold  clouds  farther  and  farther  iiack, 
and  from  the  tropics  to  the  edges  of  the  Pohir  seas 
gladdening  the  soil,  till  it  utters  in  spreading  ver- 
dure the  visible  green  lyric  of  its  joy.  And  the 
summer !  Is  it  not  the  warm  eflBuence  of  his  lireath 
that  flows  northward,  and  reveals  the  infinite  good- 
ness as  it  floats  through  the  southern  groves  and  fills 
the  fruit  with  sweetness,  thickens  the  saj)  of  the 
sugar  fields,  nourishes  the  rice  plaii  s,  feeds  the  en- 
erL{ies  of  the  temperate  clime,  i)le.sses  the  hardy  or- 
chards and  the  struggling  wheat  and  corn,  and  dies 
amid  the  everlasting  ice,  after  completing  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  mission  in  clothing  the  northern  woods 
with  life?  And  then  the  mariy-hued  pomp  of  har- 
vest conies,  when  the  more  ruddy  litrht  and  the 
gorgeous  coloring  repeat  the  joy  of  the  Creator  in 
the  vast  witnesses  ot  his  beneticence.  and  the  tired 
fields  yield  to  the  laborers  their  ample  bounty,  and 
seem  to  whisper,  'Take,  O  children  of  men,  aidbe 
grateful,  until  the  course  of  this  stupendous  miraclo 
is  renewed.' 

"If  we  could  see  the  wheat  woven  by  fairy 
spinners,  ajniles  rounded  and  painted  and  jiacked 
with  juice  by  elfin  fingers;  or  if  the  sky  were 
a  va-t  granary  or  ]irovision  store,  from  which  our 
iK'eds  were  supplied  in  response  to  verbal  jirayerB, 
whoccuild  help  cherishing  a  constant  undertone 
of  wonder  at  the  miraculous  forces  that  encircle 
us?  But  consider  how  much  more  amazing  is  the 
fact!  Consider  how,  out  of  the  same  moisture, 
the  variou-*  flowers  are  comjiounded  ;  the  dew  that 
drops  in  the  tr('])ics  is  transmuted  into  the  rich 
oranire  lii|Uor  and  banana  ]uilp,  and  sweet  substance 
of  the  fiii;  the  pomegran.ate  stores  itself  with  fine 
fragrance  and  savor  from  it;  the  various  colors  and 
qualities  of  the  grape  are  drawn  from  it,  and  in 
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the  temperate  orchards  the  rnin  is  distilled  in  the 
dark  arteries  of  trees — into  tlie  rich  juice  of  the 
pencil  and  the  pear,  the  apple  and  the  phini. 

"When  a  travelling  trickster  pours  several  diff- 
erent liquors  from  one  hottle  info  acup  for  the  spec- 
tators, it  is  called  n)agical.  Yet  nature,  not  hy  de- 
ceptinn,  hut  actually,  does  pour  for  us  one  tasteless 
liquid  into  all  tiie  varieties  in  taste  which  the  vege- 
table world  suiiplies.  If,  hy  a  miracle,  kindred 
with  tliut  of  Christ  at  Oaua,  ajar  of  water  could  be 
to-niirht  ci>nverted  within  your  houses  into  whole- 
some wine,  could  it  be  so  admirable  as  the  ways  in 
which  the  vines  make  wine  upon  the  hillside  out 
of  vapor  and  sunlighi,  at  the  bidding  of  God?" 


WOOL    GROWING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Being  engaiied  in  writing  some  agricultural  ar- 
ticles for  the  f  irtlicomingreportontheUnited  States 
Census,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Jos.  0. 
G.  Kexnedy,  Esq.,  sent  us  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
John  G.  Downey,  Governor  of  California,  contain- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
late  Census.  The  letter  contains  so  much  tliat  is  gen- 
erally inteie-ting  that  we  have  obtained  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's consent  to  its  publication  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  4,  1863. 
Jos  C  G.  Kennedy,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  have 
just  received  your  preliminary  report  of  the  eighth 
census,  whicli.  apart  from  the  valuable  statistics  so 
homogeneously  arranged,  is,  on  account  of  its  util- 
itarian character — including  every  tield  of  science 
— the  most  v.aliiable  hand-book  lor  tlie  statesman, 
farmer  and  mechanic,  that  has  yet  been  issued  to 
the  people. 

As  yon  justly  suggest,  it  is  ditficnlt  to  arrive  at 
accuracy  in  the  computation  of  the  number  of  our 
people,  or  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  latter  is 
surrounded  by  ditticulties — and  by  far  the  greatest, 
the  desire  to  escape  taxation.  Again,  Marshals  are 
selected  with  a  view  to  political  gain,  and  without 
regard  to  peculiar  capacity.  Their  deputies  follow 
in  the  same  ch.anuel,  although  there  is  nota  county 
in  the  Union  where  a  man  of  that  pecidiar  turn,  of 
mind  could  not  he  found  ;  but  tiiey  are  not  politi- 
cian!?, or  tlie  compensation  is  not  snflicient.  The 
returns  of  domestic  animals,  as  by  the  Marshals, 
for  California,  show  a  great  lack  of'  accuracy! 
Our  nunil)er  of  sheep  in  this  State  must  be  nearer 
3,000.000  than  1,000,000;  our  number  of  horses 
nearer  a  quarter  of  a  million  than  160,000;  the 
number  of  neat  cattle,  952,000,  is  pretty  nearly 
correct;  but  as  I  can  not  refer  you  to  any  correct 
statistics,  my  remarks  are  simply  entitled  to  consid- 
eration as  far,  only,  as  the  close  observation  of  one 
engaged  in  these  pursuits. 

Tlie  rule  followed  in  this  State  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  cattle  a  ranchero  may  have,  is  this  :  In 
the  s[)ring  of  the  year  he  takes 'an  account  of  the 
number  of  calves  branded,  which  being  multiplied 
by  tlu-ee,  gives  a  rough  or  approximate  nninbe."  of 
his  entire  stock.  My  neiglibor,  Abel  Stearns, 
brands  th=s  year  12,000  calves.  His  number  of 
stock,  big  and  little,  (neat  sh>ck,)  will  approximate 
40,000  head.  To  maintain  this  rancho,  he  has  at 
.east  4,000  head  of  horses,  colts  and  mares.     We 


make  no  provision  for  winter  feeding  for  stock  of 
any  kind  ;  the  consequence  is  a  loose  husbandry, 
poor  stock,  and  value  just  whatever  the  liiile  may 
bring.  Witli  sheep  it  is  very  different.  Great  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  tlieir  raising.  We 
must  have  now  nearly  3.000,000  head  in  the  State, 
and  the  quality  of  the  clip  is  annually  improving. 
From  the  mildness  of  our  climate  and  richness  of 
pasture,  our  State  will  show  at  the  next  census  a 
wool  jiroduct  equal  to  the  whcde  United  States  at 
present.  Tiiere  is  one  great  drawback.  Our  rich- 
est pasture  fields  produce  a  bur-bearing  clover, 
which  is  exceedingly  nutritious.  It  adheres  to  the 
wool  and  depreciates  the  price  in  market,  they  say, 
fifty  per  cent.  You  see  Boston  qui.tations  for 
burry  wool  ranges  low.  although  the  clip  may  be 
as  fine  as  the  finest  ia  Vermont.  It  is  to  he  li()ped 
that  the  ingenuity  of  our  mech.anics  will  suggest 
some  n.odits  operandi  of  separating  it  from  the 
wool.  This  would  be  a  nati(mal  blessing.  As  you 
suggest,  our  people  have  to  receive  a  fair  remuner- 
ation for  their  capital  invested,  and  a  decent  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  employed,  or  they  will 
cease  to  produce  a  staple  so  much  needed,  and 
abandon  a  pursuit  so  intrinsically  valuable  to  the 
nation.  The  shee{>-growers  owe  you  a  del)t  of 
gr.atitude  for  the  practical  and  liberal  view  you 
take  of  this  subject. 
Very  respecttnlly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Downey. 

PEAS    AND    POTATOES. 


In  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  January,  1862,  an  in- 
telligent farmer  of  this  county  asked  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  raising  potat(je3 
and  peas  together  on  the  same  land,  and  turning  in 
hogs  to  eat  them  on  the  ground,  and  thus  save  the 
labor  of  harvesting  the  peas  and  digging  the  pota- 
toes. A  Maine  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  says: 

"  Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  a  common 
l)ractice  among  farmers  here  to  plant  peas  with  po- 
tatoe.s,  a  practice  that  I  formerly  followed  myself, 
but  which  I  h:ive  entirely  given  up.  I  believe  it 
hijures  the  potatoes  more  than  the  profit  of  peas; 
iiuleed,  an  observing  and  practical  farmer  recently 
said  to  me  that  he  was  satisfied  his  crop  of  jiota- 
toes  last  year  would  have  t.een  one-third  larger  had 
peas  not  been  planted  with  ihem.  In  pulling  the 
peas,  which  is  usually  done  about  the  last  week  in 
August,  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  their  growth  stopped.  If  peas  so  much 
disturb  the  potatoes,  beans  must  disturb  them  to  a 
greater  extent,  for  their  roots  are  larger,  and  ludd 
on  with  greater  tenacity.  Any  crop  planted  with 
potatoes  that  in  harvesting  disturbs  and  loosens  the 
soil  about  the  hill  so  early  in  the  season  as  August, 
should  not  be  grown  with  potatoes." 

This  is  no  answer  to  the  query  of  our  correspon- 
dent, but  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

When  seen  in  front,  the  body  of  a  good  milk 
cow  should  present  the  appearance  of  a  blunted 
wedge.  Seen  from  behind,  she  should  present  a 
square,  well-spread  shape. 
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MiCHI,    AND    THE   CAUSE    OF    HIS    SUCCESS. 


All  our  readers  have  liearil  of  J.  J.  Mkciii,  or, 
ift  he  is  iii»w  called,  "  Ih.  Aldkuman  Meciii."  He 
i;5,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  He  made 
money  by  selling  razors  and  razor-strops  in  Lead- 
eujiall  street,  London.  He -still,  we  believe,  car- 
ries on  the  business;  bat  if  tliis  were  all,  lieAvould 
have  remained,  like  thonsands  of  successful  mer- 
chants, unknown  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
coinniercial  and  social  acquaintances.  But  he 
turned  fanner,  and  soon  found  himself  famous. 
Tills  did   not  annoy  him — he  rather  courted,  noto- 


J.    J.    ivIECHI. 

riety.  He  endeavored  to  show  that  farmers  could 
make  more  money  if  they  would  adopt  a  better 
system  of  agriculture.  He  contended  that  Ms 
farming  was  highly  profitable.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
nnderstand  why  farmers  who  live  on  rented  land 
should  not  like  to  have  it  shown  how  they  could 
mak«  more  money  and  pay.  a  hkjlier  rent.  James 
Cai;;d,  a  Scotch  farmer,  obtained  celebrity  in  the 
same  way.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  High 
Farming  cm  A»tidote  to  Free  Trade,  and  got 
soundly  abused  for  his  pains.  The  late  Sir  Rokebt 
Peel,  who  washed  to  repeal  the  duties  on  foreign 
ffrain,  Uw^  him  up.  The  Livndon  Timef>  employed 
him  to  V\Mt  the  different  counties  of  England  as 
"The  Times'  Conmiissioner,"  and  he  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  to  that  paper— some  of  wbich-were  not 
fliittcring  to  the  farmers.  Smne  of  them  were  very 
indignant,  the  T/m^'s  defended  its  c<irre.<pondent, 
atid  in  the  end  he  was  elected  to  Parliaiuent — and 
all  owing  to  his  taking  up  an  unptipul.ir  caiNe.    So 


with  Mechi.  He  boasted  long  and  loud  of  his 
profits  as  a  fanner.  Many  of  his  statements  were 
open  to  criticisin,.and  he  did  not  escape.  He  soon 
became  the  but^  of  ridicule.  Paper  bullets  flew 
around  his  head  like  hail.  The  agricultural  press 
joined  in  the  crusade  against  him.  His  ideas  I 
were  ridiculous,  his  facts  were  considered  donbtful, 
and  his  conchijsions  certainly  erroneous.  Still, 
MEcm  lived  and  thrived — nothing  rufHed  his  tem- 
per. He  invited  his  opponents  and  his  friends 
alike  to  vis'.t  his  farm  and  see  for  themselves  what 
he  was  doing.  They  came.  Some  criticised,  sonte 
praised  ;  but  all  were  treated  with  coartesy.  His 
"  Annual  Gatherings"  soon  became  what  we  should 
call  an  "institution."  Landlord  and  tenant-,  the 
practical  farmer  and  the  man  of  science,  met  at 
Tiptree  once  a  year  to  examine,  to  discuss  and  to 
criticise  his  operations. 

The  recent  English  papers  are  full  of  accounts 
of  the  last  "  Gathering"  at  Ti[)tree.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  while  still  disposed 
to  criticise,  writes  on  the  whole  favorably,  as  fol- 
h)ws : 

"  Any  one  was  free  to  go  where  he  liked— to 
make  his  own  observations,  and  draw  bis  own  con- 
clusions. Here  is  the  farm,  here  round  about  it  is 
the  heath,  out  of  which  it  was  snatched  some  22 
years  since.  One,  at  the  present  day,  is  growing 
furze,  the  other  is  growing  immense  crops  of  grass, 
clover,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  mangolds  and  turnips, 
and  produces  annually  200  pounds  of  meat  j)er 
acre.  The  one  by  the  investment  of  nothing  is 
worth  nothing;  the  other,  owing  to  the  judicious 
investment  of  a  large  cajiital,  is,  commevcially 
speaking,  worth  50s.  an  acre.  There  are  certainly 
no  cereal  or  root  crops  in  the  neighborhood  to  com- 
pare with  those  at  Tiptree  ;  and  if  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding farmers  ])roduce  as  much  as  20  pounds  of 
meat  per  acre  from  their  land,  it  is  all  they  do. 
And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  chance?  Efiicieat 
drainage,  deep  tillage  and  liquid  manure  irriga- 
tion, 

"  r  am  not  disposed  to  contend  that  Mr.  Miccm's 
is  now,  in  all  respect.s,  a  model  farm.  In  farr,  I  do 
not  think  he  lias  a  right  to  invite  [)ei)iile  to  inspect 
if  as  such,  until  he  has  moved  a  little  more  .-diead 
of  the  times.  For  instance,  his  system  of  drainage 
is  somewhat  antiquated.  He  is  at  great  expense 
by  horse-culture  to  secure  a  deej)  staple — and  he 
yet  clings  to  small  stefchea  as  though  he  lacked 
faifli  in  drainage.  ooml)ined  with  tiiJaiie,  to  lay  the 
land  dry.  Nnmliers  of  the  fniti-rnity  have  out^ 
stripped  him  in  this  respect,  and  the  only  novelty 
now  to  be  seen  at  Tiptree  is  the  system  of  mnnur- 
ing.  Even  the  feeding  of  cattle  on  hoards  has 
been  copi.-d,  and  while  he  must  give  up  for  a  while 
the  cn.ilit  of  being  first,  he  may  rest  on  the  repu- 
tation gained  for  havim;  led  others  to  the  front. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mechi's  exertions 
liave  been  prodnctiv*  of  innnense  >:ood  to  this 
country,  and  lie  may  well  be  proud  of  the  i>art  he 
ha"  played  as  a  promoter  of  agricultural  progress. 
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large  amount  of  oil-cake,  corn-meal,  beans  and 
other  cattle  foods,  and  feeding  them  to  stock  oa 
the  farm.  Tiiird,  all  the  manure  is  applied  in  a 
liquid  form.  It  is  conveyed  and  distributed  over 
the  farm  through  iron  pipes.  Fourth,  deep  and 
thorough  tillage. 


"The  visitors  were,  of  course,  ci^nveyed  to  the 
mmense  cauldron,  wliere,  with  incessant  seethe 
md  bubble,  the  root  food  of  the  farm  is  concocted, 
rhrongliout  the  day,  solitary  individuals  might  be 
seen,  apparently  meditating  suicide,  and  a  l)lis<ful 
■transformation  to  the  cabbage  sfnte— over  this  deep 
md  dismal  abyss.  The  whole  of  the  manurial  mat- 
ter of  the  farm  pas-^es  into  this  tank,  and  is  then 
;ent  tiying  over  the  rye-grass,  wherever  it  may 
lappen  to  lie.  The  farm  consists  of  170  acres,  of 
which  12  acres  are  always  in  rye- grass—and  thus 
created  after  each  crop  is  taken  oif.  The  clover 
md  permanent  rye-grass  are  all  tiius  irrigated 
with  liquid  manure,  which  is  forced  tbrongh  iron 
pipes,  and  driven  through  hose  and  jet  attached  at 
sei-tain  places  alouy;  the  mains.  Owing  to  this  pro- 
eess,  wliich  was  shown,  the  wortliy  Ahlerman  can 
talk  of  three  and  four  tuns  of  rye-grass  at  a  cut,  loome  from  it. 
and  of  several  cuts  in  the  year;  of  several  cuts  of  |^hen  they  clean   out  the  stables  in  tlie  winter,  to 


MANURING  FOR  CORN  IN  THE  FALL. 

A  OOREKSPONDENT  of  the  GermaiitowTi  Telegraph 
says : 

"The  best  time  for  manuring  for  corn  is  to  tJie 
fall,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
bare,  but  the  nearer  the  sjiring  the  less  good  will 
It  is  a  custom  with  most  farmers 


elover,  and  two  tuns  at  a  cut;  of  si)lendid  crops  ()f 
a  permanent  grass,  and  of  unfading  crops  of  grain 
and  roots  after  these— in  seasons  when  the  farig^ers 
around  are  complaining  of  utter  failure.  The  ef- 
fect of  irriiration  is  ilhistrated  by  a  field  of  five 
acres,  opposite  the  drawing-room  windows,  amongst 
the  rank  herbage  of  which  Aunt  Sally  was  suffer- 
ing reproof  fur  her  obstinate  attachment  to  the 
pipe,  as  compared  witli  the  lawn,  which  had  never 
been  dosed,  and  looked  as  drab  as  a  felt  hat.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  put  on  per  day  amounts  to  about 
60,000  gallons  ;  and  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  etfect 
of  this,  or  to  tiie  depth  to  which  the  land  is  broken 
up  alter  its  application,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it 
is  that  there  is  hardly  a  weed  to  be  seen.  It  is 
verv  seldom  that  one  sees  so  clean  a  farm.  Mr. 
Mechi  attributes  this  absence  of  weeds  to  the  sub- 
soiling  process,  which  goes  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  plowing,  six  horses  being  employed  in  the  two 
operations.  The  long  tap-roots  are  thoroughly 
embeded,  he  says,  and  the  expenses  of  hoeing  and 
weeding  the  cereal  crops  now  growing  are  stated 
to  be  in  some  cases  only  Is. — and  in  no  case  more 
than  2s. — per  aci-e. 

"  Although  Mr.  Mkohi's  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  eliicient  drainajie  and  dee[>  culture,  very 
few  men  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  irrigation 
by  hose  and  jet  to  venture  upon  an  outlay  of  £5 
an  acre  to  secure  its  advantages.  I  can  not  bat 
think,  however,  that  the  example  is  as  wortiiy  of 
being  followed  in  this  respect,  provided  only  it  be 
done  with  due  caution,  as  it  is  in  the  others.  At 
least,  one  is  disposed  to  think  so,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances." 

That  Mr.  Meohi  succeeds  in  raising  enormous 
crops,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  question 
is,  will  such  a  system  of  agriculture  pay  ?  Mr, 
M.  says  it  will.  The  majority  of  English  farmers 
say  it  will  not — and  this  is  the  bone  of  contention 
between  them.  That  Mr.  Mechi  has  made  his 
poor,  almorft  worthless  land,  the  richest  farm  in  the 
country,  is  admitted.  That  he  raises  enormous 
crops  is  equally  undeniable.  He  has  done  this,  first, 
by  thorough  underdniining — sometimes  putting  the 
drains  seven  feet  deep,  and  generally  five  feet,  and 
firom  20  to  40  feet  apart.     Second,  by  purchasing  a 


throw  the  raapiure  in  the  barn-yard  to  rot;  but 
this  is  a  waste  in  three  ways:  First,  the  cattle  will 
eat  much  of  it  and  it  is  wasted ;  second,  it  is  not 
as"  good  when  rotted  as  it  was  when  taken  from 
the  stables;  and  thirdly,  the  ground  has  been  with- 
out it  all  winter,  and  it  not  as  rich  as  if  it  had  been 
protected  by  the  manure. 

"Ground  will  become  richer  by  being  covered, 
even  if  it  is  with  brush  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  putting  the  manure  on  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  winter.  The  numnre  from  tlie  stables 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  immediately  to  the  field 
intended  for  corn,  and  spread  on,  giving  about  two- 
thirds  as  heavy  a  coat  as  for  wheat,-  and  left  to  lay 
there  until  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  Those 
who  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  city, 
will  find  that  a  few  loads  of  town  manure  will  pay 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  investment  and 
the  trouble.  Corn-fields  served  thus  last  winter, 
turn  out  this  fall  about  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  more 
to  the  acre  than  fields  near  by  them  that  were  not 
manured  in  this  way  ;  beside's  it  will  produce  much 
better  oats  next  year," 

We  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  manure  is  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing  on  grass,,  or  clover  land  in- 
tended to  be  broken  up  for  corn  the  following 
spring.  This  practice  is  becoming  quite  common 
in  this  section,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  best  method 
of  applying  manure  for  corn. 

The  manure  causes  the  clover  to  start  early  in 
the  spring,  and  by  the  time  the  land  is  plowed 
there  is  a  good  crop  to  turn  under.  This  not  only 
enriches  the  land,  but  the  cut-worms  eat  the  gree» 
clover  and  let  the  coi'h  alone ! 

Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  writer  above 
quoted  may  not  be  correct,  but  the  practice  is  one 
which  has  the  sanction  of  all  who  have  tried  it. 
We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  top-dress  an 
acre  or  two  this  year  and  give  us  the  result.  The 
sooner  it  is  applied  the  better. 


Warts  on  the  udder  and  teats  of  cows  may  be 
easily  removed  simply  by  washing  them  in  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  water. 
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A    BROOD     SOW— THE    PROPEETTt 
THE   DSSIKABLE   POINTS    OF    THE    FIQ. 


"Wk  Lave  the  pleasure  this  inontli  of  presenting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  a  portrait  of 
a  pig  drawn  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Thomas 
Landseer.  It  must  be  a  good  hog  that  is  worthy 
to  sit  to  such  an  artist  I  She  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  and  Hentit  Stephens,  in  his  Book 
of  the  Farm,  describes  her  as  possessing  all  the 
points  desirable  in  a  breeding  sow.  These  he 
illustrates  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a  smaller  cut  of  the 
same  sow. 


no.  1— BHooD  sow. 
The  head  a  is  small,  the  face  tapering  to  the 
snout  t,  which  is  short  and  fine ;  the  ears  are  set 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  being  broad,  thin,  long 
and  80  mobile  as  to  indicate  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. The  value  of  the  head,  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  indicated  by  the  enlargement  of  the  muscle  upon 
the  cheek  h.  Tlie  neck  from  oLto  b  is  full ;  the 
back  from  Z>  to  c,  bmad;  the  rump  from  e  to  d 
full  and  round,  and  the  roundness  descends  to  the 
hama;  the  ribs/ ara  round ;  the  space  behind  the 


OF    THE     DUKE     OF    BUCOLEtJCH. 

shoulder  at  g  filled  up  ;  and  so  is  the  flank  e  ;  the 
shanks  k  are  small  and  short,  and  finely  tapered. 
A  pig  with  these  properties  is  always  in  a  condi- 
tion for  use,  from  the  state  of  a  pig  sucking  milk, 
through  its  progress  of  porkling  and  shott,  till  it 
attain  the  full  size  for  bacon  and  hams.  Such  a 
breed  never  requires  feeding,  and  as  it  is  always  in 
condition,  it  requires  only  time  to  grow  to  the  size 
wanted,  wheu  a  little  firming  of  the  flesh  by  corn 
soon  prepares  it  for  slaughter. 


FIG.    2 — SIDE   VIBW   or  A   W8LL   TORMED   PIG. 

The  rules  for  judging  a  fat  hog  are  .similar  to 
those  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Oenesee 
Farmer,  yisge  18,  for  judging  fat  cattle.  Both 
should  be  as  near  a  parallelogram  in  form  as  pos- 
sible. To  illustrate  this  we  annex  cuts  of  a  fat  ox 
shown  in  different  positions.  The  more  perfect 
the  ox  the  more  completely  will  it  touch  the  rect- 
angular parallelogram  at  all  points. 

On  looking  at  the  pig,  (fig.  2)  we  see  that  the 
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CtJMBBRLAND    AND    YORKSHIRE     SMALL    WHITE     BREED    PIG. 


brm  of  a  well  made  hog  approximates  closely  to 
hat  of  a  good  fat  ox. 

The  rectangular  wooden  frame  a  h  e  d  placed 
igainst  the  body  of  a  fat  pig  is  nearly  filled  up  in 
lie  same,  triamier  as  is  the  frame  by  that  of  the  ox 
n  fig.  3,  the  only  points  of  ditFerence  being  in  the 
lind  quarter,  where  the  pig  usually  droops  rather 


T  he  London  Farmers'  Magazine  contains  a  steel 
engraving  of  a  pig  bred  by  Geokge  Mangles, 
o  orkshire.  Applying  Mr.  Stephens'  rules 
for  judging  pigs  it  is  evident  at  a  glance 
that  great  improvements  have  been  made  of 
In '(■  A  ears  in  the  form,  and  consequently  in  the 
fattening  qualities  of  the  hog.     Apply  the  rectangu- 


FIG.    3— THE   SIDB    VIEW    OF    A    WELL    riLLED-CP    TAT    OX. 

euddenly  to  the  tail,  as  from  e  to  the  tail,  as  also 
the  hams  fall  in  more  suddenly  to  the  hough,  as 
from  the  tail  to/,  than  in  the  ox.  On  looking  at 
the  pig  both  from  before  and  behind,  the  carcass 
appears  of  a  rounder  form  tlian  the  ox,  the  square 
frame  oit  being  applied  having  spaces  at  the  angles 
more  sa  than  in  figs.  4  and  5.  On  looking  down 
the  back  of  a  pig,  as  fig.  6  does  on  that  of  the  ox 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  body  carries  its  breadth 
fully  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hannch. 


FIG.  4— THE  HIND  VIEW  OF  4. 
WELL  FILLED-UP  FAT  OX. 


j,jQ_  5 — THE  FRONT  VIEW  OF  A 
WELL  FILLED-UP  FAT  OX. 


lor  parallelogram  to  the  pig  and  it  would  toHch  in 
every  part.  Perhaps  a  little  of  this  perfection  in 
form  is  due  to  the  artist ;  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  very  fat.  But  making  allowance  for  all  this 
he  is  evidently  a  noble  pig.  He  is  of  the  "  Improved 
Cumberlai*!  and  Yorkshire  Small  Breed." 

Mr.  Mangles  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
experienced  pig  breeders  in  England.  He  tried  the 
Essex,  the  black  Leicester,  the  Berkshire,  tlie  large 
Yorkshire,  the  small   Yorkshire,   and  lastly,  the 
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Ouiuberland  small  breed. 
He  says,  "  I  never  ex- 
pected [)igs  to  live  on  noth- 
ing; because  tlie  ma- 
nure made  from  pigs  liv-  ] 
ing  on  notiiing  would  be 
worth  nothing,  and  it 
was  good  manure  I  was 
aiming  at.  I  found  any 
breed  pay,  except  the  large 
breed." 

"  The  proper  way,"  he 
says,  "is  to  keep  to  one 
breed,  and  try  to  improve 
that  sort  by  saving  the 
largest  and  finest  animals — 

though  if  a  good  boar  ng.  ^—back  view  op  a 
be  kept  in  the  neighbor-  well  pilled-up  fat  ox- 
hood  of  a  bad  bred  one,  a  shilling  or  two  less  will 
drive  all  the  custom  to  the  bad  bred  one.  The 
breeders  little  know  the  losses  the  feeders  sustain 
when  they  corae  to  fatten  the  animals  ;  nor  is  it 
understood  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  are 
annually  wasted  in  making  bacon  or  pork  from 
bad  bred  pigs." 

WINTERING    SHEEP. 


In  reply  to  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  his 
method  of  feeding  sheep  in  winter,  Joiis  Joiixston 
.writes  us  as  follows: 

The  best  time  to  yard  sheep  for  fattening,  or 
even  store  sheep,  is  when  they  do  not  improve  on 
the  pastures.  There  should  be  no  loss  of  condi- 
tion in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  nor  at  any 
other  time. 

You  want  dry  yards  well  littered,  so  tliat  they 
can  always  have  a  clean  bed,  with  sheds  to  go  in 
when  they  choose;  but  unless  quite  stormy  they 
always  prefer  the  yards  for  tlieir  bed. 

I  have  fed  as  many  as  600  in  one  yard,  but  that 
is  too  many,  as  they  are  apt  to  hurt  eaoii  other  in 
going  to  their  grain.  From  150  lo  200  in  one  yard 
does  very  well. 

I  salt  once  a  week,  when  feeding  grain,  about 
two  quarts  to  tlie  100  sheep.  When  fed  oil-meal 
without  any  grain,  tliey  care  little  for  salt,  and  I 
feed  them  none.  It  i^«  the  same  with  cattle.  I  put 
the  salt  in  the  troughs  when  there  is  no  grain  in 
them. 

For  the  first  two  months  I  generally  feed  straw 
only  for  todder,  and  I  liave  sold  many  fat  sheoj) 
that  got  norliing  but  straw  for  fodder,  liut  much 
depends  upoo  the  coudition  of  the  btravv.    If  the 


wheat  is  cut  in  a  raw  state — that  is,  not  quite 
ripe— and  gets  no  rain,  it  makes  better  sheep-fod- 
der than  ripe  timothy  hay. 

I  fodder  the  sheep  three  time  a  day  in  the  com- 
mon board  racks.  I  feed  the  grain  twice  a  day — 
one  bushel  to  the  100  sheep  in  the  morning, 
and  another  bushel  about  four  P.  M. 

When  I  keep  my  sheep  until  the  middle  of 
March,  they  have  generally  increased  from  20  to 
22  pounds  on  the  average;  but  much  dei>ends  on 
how  much  and  how  long  I  have  fed  clover  hay, 
and  whether  I  have  reduced  the  corn  or  oil  meal 
on  commencing  the  liay.  Very  fat  sheep  can  be 
made  with  early  cut  clover  hay  and  one  bushel  of 
corn,  buckwheat  or  oil-cake-meal  to  the  100  sheep 
per  day,  if  you  can  commence  with  the  clover  hay 
when  pastures  fail  and  continue  it  until  March,  but 
they  eat  an  immense  bulk  of  good  clover  hay. 

It  is  difficult  to  buy  sheep  (good  ones)  for  feed- 
ing purposes  at  present  for  less  than  4^  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight — a  high  figure  to  start  with — 
and  corn  very  high,  oil-cake  still  higher,  and  I  fear 
buckwheat  won't  be  low.  There  is  nothing  better 
to  fatten  sheep  than  buckwheat.  One  or  one  and 
a  half  pounds  to  each  sheep  per  day  makes  fine 
sheep. 

I  liave  been  writing  about  fine-wooled  sheep — 
Merinos.  I  have  had  greater  increase  in  weight 
with  grade  Leicesters,  with  the  same  amount  of 
grain  or  oil-cake  meal. 


CULTIVATION    OF    THE    CRANBERRY. 


Eds.  Gknesijk  Fahmkk  :  Yon  a>k  on  w.liat  kind 
of  soil  and  iiow  I  cnltive  the  oranherr}';  and  also 
wliat  varieties  succeed  l)est.  My  cranberry  garden 
is  on  8an<ly  loam.  Before  l>eing  cleared,  it  was 
timbered  vvitli  iiemlook,  beech  and  niMpIe;  after  be- 
ing cleared,  the  natural  growth  was  sorril,  June 
grass  and  white  clover.  When  cultivated,  it  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats.  Corn  and 
wheat  did  not  succeed  well  on  it.  My  opinion  is, 
that  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  inclined  to  grass 
over  without  seeding,  will  grow  full  croi)S  of  cran- 
berries. 

I  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  deep — bringing 
as  much  of  tlie  subsoil  on  top  as  I  can.  Harrow 
and  work  as  tor  corn.  Set  altont  the  1st  ot  May, 
in  hills,  three  to  six  plan's  to  the  hill.  Cultivate 
and  hoe  until  the  runners  interfere,  and  tlien  mow 
with  a  sharp  scythe — cnttimr  above  the  cranberry 
plants.  Once  ayear  issuffit^ient  mowing.  It  should 
i)e  done  wlien  the  cranberry  plants  show  tlieir  first 
blossoMi^!,  which  is  here  about  the  20th  of  June  to 
tlie  1st  of  -Inly. 

I  prefer  the  lilack  Bell  variety  on  account  of  its 
fine  dark  color,  and  their  biMiigniore  prolific  in  fruit, 
rankiiiir  among  cranherries,  as  the  Wilson  does 
atnoiiL'  'he  >trawl)erry  Yield  by  measure  at  tlie  rate 
of  100  bushels  per  ncre.  I).  L.  llALSliY. 

Victory,  JV.  r.,  Ofiolur,  1863. 
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INDIAN  COEN  IN  NEW  ENGLAHD. 

"  Coombs,"  said  I,  "  wlint  shall  we  plant  upon 
the  flat?  "  not  thar,  I  had  no  opinion  on  the  suh- 
ject,  but  because  in  forming,  there  is  a  value  in  the 
suit'Seslions  of  every  practical  worker. 

The  Somersetshire  man  leans  Ins  iiead  a  little,  as 
if  considering:  ''We  must  have  some  artificial., 
sir,  for  the  cows— mangel  or  i)ale  Belgians— both 
gooil,  sir:  some  oats  for  the  'osses,  sir;  potatoes, 
sir,  is  a  tidy  crop." 

I  observe  that  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  are 
disponed  to  slight  our  standard  crop  of  maize. 
They  do  not  understand  it.  They  fail  of  making  a 
creditalde  siiow  in  comparison  with  tlie  old  school 
native  farmers,  who,  by  dint  of  long  experience, 
have  acquired  the  habit  (rather  habit  than  capacity) 
of  making  a  moderate  crop  of  corn  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  tillage  and  of  skill.  To  turn 
over  a  firm  grass  sward,  and  plant  directly  upon 
the  inverted  "turf,  without  harrowing,  or  ridging, 
or  drilling,  is  contrary  to  all  the  old  country  tra- 
ditions. 

And  yet  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  some  of  the 
best  corn  crops  (I  do  not  speak  now  of  exceptional 
and  premium  crops,)  are  grown  in  precisely  this 
primitive  way;  given  a  good  sod,  and  a  good  top- 
dressing  turned  under— with,  perliaps,  a  little  dasii 
of  superphosphate  upon  the  bills  to  quicken  ger- 
mination, and  give  vigorous  start,  and  the  New 
England  farmer,  if  he  lend  clean  and  tliorough 
culture— which,  under  such  circumstances,  involves 
little  labor— can  count  upon  his  forty  or  titty  bush- 
els of  sound  corn  to  the  acre.  And  the  ycotcli- 
man  or  Englishman  may  tear  the  sod,  or  ridge  the 
field,  or  drill  it,  or  torment  it  as  lie  will,  before 
planting,  and  tlie  chances  are,  he  will  reap,  with 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizers,  a  smaller  harvest. 
It  is  pn-ciselv  this  undervaluation  of  his  traditional 
mode  of  labor,  that  makes  him  show  a  distaste  for 
the  crop 

Corn  is  a  rank  grower,  and,  very  largely,  a  sur- 
face feeder;  for  these  reasons,  it  accommodates  it- 
self i^etter  than  most  farm  crops,  to  an  awkward 
and  careless  husbaudry — provided  only,  abundance 
of  gross  fertilizers  are  present,  and  comprative 
cleanliness  secured.  Iris  not  a  crop  which  I  should 
count  a  valuable  assistant  in  bringing  tlie  sandy 
loam  of  a  neglected  farm  into  a  condition  of  prime 
fertility.  It  has  so  rank  an  appetite  for  the  inor- 
ganic riches  of  a  soil,  as  to  forbid  any  accumula- 
tion of  that  valuable  capital.  Nor  do  [  clearly 
perceive  how,  in  the  neiglibwhood  of  large  towns, 
and  upon  light  soils,  it  can  be  made  ,ft  profitable 
crop  at  the  East.  It  has  a  traditional  sanctity,  to 
be  sure ;  and  a  great  many  pleasant  old  gentlemen 
of  New  England,  who  count  themselves  shrewd 
farmers,  would  as  soon  think  of  abandoning  their 
heavy  ox  carts,  or  of  adopting  a  long  handled 
shovel,  as  of  abandoning  their  yearly  growth  of 
corn. 

I  tlii;^k  I  have  given  the  matter  a  fair  test,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  my  Somerset.shire 
friend,  and  have  added  to  my  o\vn  experience  very 
mucli  observation  of  my  neighbors'  practice.  And 
I  am  very  confident,  if  only  a  fair  valuation  be 
placed  up<m  the  labor  and  manures  required, 
that  q,i-v'  average  corn  crop  grown  upon  light  soils 
at  the  East,  will  cost  the  producer  four  years  (>ut 
of  five,  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  market   price 


of  the  Western  grain.  In  this  estimate,  T  make 
due  allowance  for  the  v.alueof  the  stalks  and  blades 
for  forage. — D.  G.  Mitchell,  in  '■^My  Farm  of 
Edgeiooody 

GRINDING    AND    COOKING    FOOD    FOR     PIGS,    &C. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Society  of  Sha- 
kers, at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port, is  the  following  statement  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  ground  and  unground,  cooked  and  un- 
cooked corn,  for  feeding  and  fattening  hogs,  cat- 
tle, &c.: 

"  The  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  leads 
us  to  estimate  ground  cm-n  at  one-third  higher  than 
unground,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  especially  for  fat- 
tening pork;  hence  it  has  been  the  practice  of  our 
society  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
grind  all  our  provinder.  The  same  experience  in- 
duces us  to  put  a  higher  value  upon  cooked  than 
upon  raw  meal ;  and  f()r  fattening  animals,  swine, 
particularly,  we  consider  three  of  cooked  equal  to 
four  bushels  of  raw  meal.  Until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  our  society  fattened,  annually, 
for  thirty  years,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  pork,  exclusive  of  lard  and  off"al  fat;  and  it  is 
the  constant  practice  to  cook  the  meal,  for  which 
purposes  six  or  seven  potash  kettles  are  used." 

Notwithstanding  tiiat  there  is  abundance  of  tes- 
timony to  the  same  effect,  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  practicing  the 
wasteful  method  of  feeding  com  in  the  ear  to  hogs, 
horses,  &c.,  or  of  feeding  raw  meal  in  fattening 
stock.  The  testimony  above  given,  with _  much 
other  like  it,  would  certainly,  if  duly  considered, 
put  an  end  to  such  wasteful  methods  of  feeding. 
Many  would  probably  give  up  feeding  meal  raw, 
were  it  not  that  tliey"^find  the  cooking  of  it  qutie  a 
troublesome  process.  To  such  we  would  suggest 
that  there  is  an  easy  method,  which  is  nearly  as 
good  as  thorough  cooking,  and  which  consists  in 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  meal  that  is  to  be  fed 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  This  plan  we 
have  adopted  for  years  in  feeding  swine  and  milch 
cows,  and  to  fini;5liing  off"  the  fattening  of  beeves, 
and  are  sure  that  meal  thus  prepared  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  raw  meal. — Exchange. 

Turnips  fok  Hogs.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  says : 

"  In  feeding  dry  corn  to  fattening  hog.s,  I  have 
found  the  most  beneficial  results  from  giving  one  or 
two  feeds  a  day  of  roots— turnips  or  sugar  beets.. 
It  serves  them  in  the  place  of  water,  renders  the 
corn  less  heating,  and  fed  in  this  way  a  bushel  of 
roots  are  fully  equivalent  for  fattening  to  a  bushel 
of  corn  fed  alone. 

We  have  fed  a  great  many  Swede  turnips  (Ruta- 
baga) to  hogs,  and  when  steamed  and  mashed  np 
with  meal,  consider  them  cheap  and  excellent  food; 
but  we  question  very  much  if  a  bushel  of  roots  of 
any  kind  were  ever  equal  to  a  bushel  of  corn  for 
fattening  hogs,  cattle,  or  slieep. 

Now  is  the  time  to  top-dress  old  meadows  with 
well-rotted  manure.  You  can  not  apply  manuie 
anywhere  to  greater  advantage. 
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FRUIT    GROWEES'    SOCIETY    OF    WESTERN    NEW 
YORK. 


The  Fruit  GroAvers'  Society  of  Western  New- 
York  held  their  autumn  meeting  at  the  Court-house 
in  this  city  September  28. 

Tliere  was  a  fine  show  of  grapes,  pears,  &c. 
Ellwangek  i&  Barry  exhibited  60  varieties  of  the 
former  and  35  of  the  latter.  H.  N.  Langwortht 
showed  several  varieties  of  grapes,  and  L.  A.  Ward 
sent  some  noble  specimens  of  his  favorite  pear — 
the  Slieldon. 

D.  P.  Beach,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  exliibited  several 
bunches  of  Isabella  grapes  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  their  enormous  size  and  excellent 
quality.  The  bunches  weighed  about  20  ounces 
each,  and  the  berries  were  fully  as  large  as  Black 
Hamburghs.  Such  results  show  how  much  our 
old  sorts  may  be  improved  by  good  cultivation. 
This  vine  was  set  out  three  years  ago.  A  little 
superphosphate  was  mixed  witii  the  soil,  and  it  has 
since  been  liberally  watered  with  soap-suds.  It 
has  a  good  southern  exposure,  and  ha»  been  well 
pruned.  We  have  seen  bunches  nearly  as  large 
before,  but  the  vine  had  been  rung.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  done  in  this  case.  The  result  is  due 
mere\v  tA  good  culture. 

Mr.  Kino,  of  this  city,  exhibited  a  new  seedling 
grape,  laised  from  seed  three  years  ago.  ^  It  is  a 
pleasant,  sweet  grape,  almost  seedless,  very  juicy 
and  without  pulp. 

Mr.  IIalskt,  of  Cnyuga  county,  showed  several 
fine  sjiecimens  of  upland  cranberries,  both  of  the 
fruit  and  vine. 

The  meeting  discussed  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Its  thi  tnmf.  treatment  nf  th.«  vlnf,  a»  practiced  in  the 
vineynrdu  nf  the  old  countries,  equally  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate and  soil  t     If  not,  what  is  the  best  method  of  training  f 

There  seemed  to  be  no  one  present  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  European  system,  to  s|ieak  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  moved  that  members  con- 
fine tlu-mselves  to  the  last  clause  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Miner  was  called  upon,  and  said  tliat  he  had 
trained  grapes  both  on  trellises  and  to  stakes,  and 
could  see  very  little  difference. 


B.  Fish  had  not  had  a  very  long  experience,  but 
he  had  tried  both  ways  and  preferred  training  on 
the  trellis  rather  than  to  stakes. 

H.  II.  Olmsted,  of  Genesee  county,  said  he  set 
out  a  vineyard  of  ten  acres  last  year,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  best  method  of  training 
them.  They  were  all  Delawares.  He  had  hith- 
erto used  wire  trellises  and  liked  them  very  much; 
but  now  wire  costs  more  than  douiilo  wl)at  it  did, 
and  he  would  like  to  find  something  cheaper  that 
would  answer  the  purpose,  temporarily.  He  had 
thought  of  using  tarred  cord. 

B.  Fish  thought  wire  would  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Olmsted  liked  wire  better  than  slats  of 
wood,  because  you  can  tie  the  vines  to  it  more 
easily,  and  in  a  large  vineyard  he  found  this  quite 
an  object.  Wire  trellises,  too,  are  best  because 
they  let  in  the  sun  and  air. 

D.  L.  Halset,  of  Cayuga  county,  said  he  pur- 
chased cast-otF  telegraph  wire.  He  had  bought  it 
for  three  cents  per  pound,  and  found  that  it  made 
a  cheap  and  excellent  trellis. 

Mr.  Olmsted  said  he  had  paid  six   cents  per 

pound  for  wire,  and  now  it  costs  twelve  cents! 

2.  What  is  the  best  soil  for  successful  vineyard  cultiva- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Crane,  of  Lockport,  said  a  warm,  gravelly 
soil  was  best,  especially  for  the  later  varieties. 
For  the  early  sorts,  such  as  the  Delaware,  a  heavy 
soil  might  be  good,  but  he  found  that  grapes  ripened 
earlier  on  warm,  light  soil. 

Dr.  Miner  thought  if  the  ground  was  thorovghly 
underdrnined  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
time  of  ripening  either  with  grapes  or  corn.  He 
knew  of  a  case  wliere  grapes  on  a  clay  soil  were 
quite  as  early  as  on  light,  warm,  sandy  soil — but 
the  clay  soil  was  thoroughly  underd rained. 

Mr.  Olmsted  planted  on  a  gravel  and  sand  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil,  with  gravel  enough  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  through.     His  grapes  ripen  well. 

Mr.  PiNNET  had  a  neighbor  who  has  a  well-un- 
derdrained  clay  soil,  while  his  (Mr.  Finney's)  is  a 
warm,  sandy  soil.  On  the  clay  soil  the  grapes  are 
a  week  earlier  than  on  his  land,  although  it  is 
thorougldy  dry  ten  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Ckane  admitted  that  thoroughly  under- 
drained  clay  soils  were  good. 

H.  N.  Langwortht  thought  a  deep,  gravelly 
soil,  located  on  high  ground,  best  for  maturing  the 
grape.  Lo>n  grounds,  if  ever  so  dry,  are  liable  to 
frosts.  He  would  ver  plant  on  low  land.  In- 
sects are  more  numerous  on  sandy  soils  than  on 
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S.  What  are  the  most  desirable  grapes  adapted  to  this  cli- 
matefor  long  keeping  ? 

H.  N.  Langwouthy  said  none  of  the  early  grapes 
are  good  for  long  keeping.  The  late  kinds,  such  as 
the  Isabella  and  Diana,  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  early  kinds  were  exceedingly  valuable,  but  we 
ought  not  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  old 
kinds  entirely. 

Mr.  PiNNET  had  a  neighbor  who  kept  in  perfec- 
tion his  Catawba  grapes  until  March.  He  cuts  off 
the  branch  with  five  or  six  bunches  on  it,  and 
hangs  it  up  in  his  cellar.     Tiiis  is  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Olmsted  had  kept  Dianas  until  April,  and 
Eebeccas  until  January.  He  keeps  them  in  boxes 
holding  about  a  bushel.  He  opens  a  newspaper 
and  lays  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  places  a 
layer  of  grapes  on  it;  then  turns  down  the  sides 
of  the  paper  over  the  grapes;  then  puts  in  another 
paper  in  the  same  way,  and  another  layer  of 
grapes,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full.  He  thought 
grapes  could  be  kept  as  easily  as  apples.  He  puts 
the  boxes  in  a  cool  room — the  cooler  the  better — 
so  that  it  does  not  freeze. 

JosiAH  Salter  said  the  Diana  and  Rebecca  were 

the  best  keeping  sorts  we  had. 

4.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  for  commercial 
purposes  [wine  excepted)  ? 

H.  N.  Langwortht — The  late  kinds  that  are 
good  keepers  are  most  profitable  because  they  can 
be  sent  to  a  greater  distance. 

Mr.  PiNNEY  would  name  the  Union  Village,  the 
Delaware  and  Rebecca. 

Mr.  Olmsted  preferred  the  Delaware  to  any 
other  grape.  The  vine  is  hardy,  and  does  not  need 
covering  in  winter.  It  needs  very  little  summer 
pruning.  When  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  known,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  selling  it 
at  good  prices.  Is  so  well  satisfied  on  this  point 
that  he  has  set  out  ten  acres/ 

H.  N.  Langworthy  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Olmsted 
if  he  thought  the  Hartford  Prolific  a  good  grape 
for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted — "No.  It  is  not  good  enough. 
The  public  will  want  better  grapes  than  Hartford 
Prolific,  Concord  and  others  of  that  kind." 

Joseph  Frost  thought  there  was  no  grape  equal 
to  the  Delaware.  Although  the  bunches  are  small, 
there  is  no  variety  that  produces  a  heavier  crop  of 
fruit.     Diana  rots  badly  with  him  this  year. 

Mr.  PiNNET  said  the  Diana  also  rotted  badly 
with  him,  and  never  ripens. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  the  Diana  was  good  even  when 
notquite  ripe;  and  it  is  an  excellent  grape  for  late 
keeping. 


5.  To  what  extent  can  the  growing  of  grapes  he  extended 
profitably  in  this  locality  for  commercial  pur2ioses  ? 

Mr.  Fish  thought  that  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
there  is  no  danger  of  overstocking  the  market. 
The  more  good  grapes  we  raise,  tlie  more  we  could 
sell. 

H.  E.  Hooker  thought  the  Delaware  might  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent ;  but  he  would  not  spend 
much  time  or  money  in  planting  other  sorts.  He 
has  a  number  of  other  varieties,  but  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  eat  Concord,  or  any  other  kind,  as  long  as 
they  can  get  Delawares.  In  Cincinnati  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  Delaware  is  superseding 
tlie  Catawba. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  thought  the  idea  that 
Delaware  was  going  to  supersede  all  other  kinds 
was  preposterous.-  He  thought  the  Delaware 
could  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  we  want 
other  kind:?  as  well. 

Dr.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  said  he  was  recently 
talking  to  J.  D.  Shdlar,  of  Lockport,  "the  great 
Strawberry  King,"  and  he  had  been  thinking  of 
going  extensively  into  grape  growing,  but  after 
investigating  the  matter  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  unless  we  had  a  variety  that  would  make 
good  wine  when  the  market  was  overstocked,  it 
was  not  a  safe  business. 

President  Ainsworth  remarked  that  Mr.  Shulab 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  his  opinion  was 
entitled  to  respect. 

James  Vice  was  tired  of  hearing  this  kind  of 
talk.  For  years  we  had  been  told  that  the  busi- 
ne.?s  of  raising  fruit  would  be  overdone,  but  the 
demand  increased  faster  than  the  supply. 

Dr.  Beadle  said  it  was  a  question  of  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  at  which  they  could  be 
sold.  He  thought  the  market  for  Isabella  grapes 
was  overdone. 

Mr.  ViOK  said  that  if  people  raised  poor  fruit 
they  must  expect  poor  prices;  but  good  fruit 
would  always  be  in  demand  at  remunerative  prices. 
You  can  not  raise  too  much  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Crane  thought  that  in  some  seasons  there 
might  be  an  excess,  and  that  we  should  grow  a 
grape  that  in  such  cases  could  be  made  into  wine. 

6.  Are  there  arty  soils  in  Western  New  York  adapted  to 
tht  cultivation  of  the  cranberry?  If  so,  what  kinds  and 
what  variety  of  cranberries,  atid  how  cultivated.? 

D.  L.  Halsey,  of  Cayuga  county,  said  he  had 

grown  the  cranberry  for  the  last  twelve   years. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  that  grow  well  on 

upland,  sandy  soil.     There  are  few  farms  where 

there  is  not  a  small  plot  of  sandy  soil  that  is  well 

iida|)ted  to  grow  cranberries.     Picking  costs  about 

two  cents  per  quart,  and  he  sells  the  fruit  at  $4.00 
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per  bushel.  lie  sets  out  the  plants  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  TJiey  soon  occupy  the  grouiul  ami  form 
a  perfect  net-work  and  crowd  out  and  smother  all 
kinds  of  grass.  On  low  land  the  grass  kills  out 
the  cranberries.  lie  sets  the  plants  in  the  spring — 
about  tlie  1st  of  May.  The  plants  bear  a  few  the 
first  year,  more  the  second,  and  a  full  crop  tlie 
third  year. 

7.  h  the  strawherry  infested  with  any  insects  or  enemy 
that  threatens  the  deMruction  of  that  pnnce  of  berries?  If 
so,  what  are  they — U'}iat  are  their  habits  f 

H.  N.  IjANGWORTnY  had  seen  an  insect  within 
the  last  year  that  eats  holeis  through  the  leaves  and 
stems.  (Mr.  L.  exhibited  a  strawberry  pLuit,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  riddled  by  the  insect.)  It 
also  attacks  the  raspberry.  He  feared  it  would 
prove  a  very  destructive  enemy  to  the  strawberry. 

Jas.  Viok  said  he  had  sent  this  insect  to  an  ento- 
mologist, and  it  belonged  to  the  curcnlio  family.  It 
does  not  attack  the  strawberry  till  the  fruit  is 
formed,  but  alter  that  it  eats  up  the  vines  and 
destroys  them.  If  the  strawberry  beds  are  renewed 
every  year,  this  insect  does  very  little  damage. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  was  re- 
quested to  send  specimens  of  the  insect  to  Dr. 
Fitch,  the  State  Entomologist. 

8.  Best  varieties  of  pears  for  market,  where  200  trees  are 
needed. 

F.  W.  LAY--The  Bartlett  is  the  most  profitable 
kind  at  present,  and  if  he  were  going  to  set  out 
only  200  trees,  they  should  all  be  the  Bartlett.  lie 
thought  much  of  the  Belle  Lucrative. 

S.  N.  LANGwoRxnT  named  the  Bartlett,  the 
iDuchess  d'Angouleme  and  Osband's  Summer;  but 
the  latter  does  not  do  well  on  sandy  soil. 

JosKpn  FiiosT  named  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
and  Duchess  d'Angonleme  for  dwarf  trees. 

t.  "W.  Lat  said  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  did 
ranch  better  on  dwarf  than  on  standard  trees. 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  of  Buffalo,  said  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  was  extensively  cultivated  near  that  city 
for  Miarket,  on  dwarf  trees. 

Mr.  Fisn  said  Tyson  was  a  good  summer  pear  ; 
60  was  OsbaniVs  Summer;  but  neither  of  t^iem  was 
so  profitable  for  market  as  the  fall  and  winter-va- 
rieties. Louise  Bonne  was  good,  but  Duchess 
d'Anjionleme  is  equally  good  in  every  respect,  and 
the  fruit  is  largt?r.  Would  name  Duchess,  Loaise 
Bonne  and  Seckel. 

9.  What  i*  the  best  mdTiAd  of  pruning  the  pear  T 

Mr.  Fish— Whf-n  the  trees  are  a  year  old,  cut 
them  back  to  eighteen  inches,  in  the  nurserj.  They 
then  branch  out.  Afterwards  prune  them  in  a 
pyramidal  shape. 

H.  N.  LANowoBTnY— Start  the  tree  as  low  as 


yon  can;  cut  out  the  center  of  the  tree — and  keep 
cuttin.ij;  out.  Tiiis gives  the  side  branches  a  chance 
to  grow.  JThis  is  about  all  the  pruning  that  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Fisn,  if  he  cut  back  the  center,  would  also 
cut  back  the  side  branches.  There  should  always 
be  a  leader  in  the  tree,  but  it  should  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds. 

■  Mr.  Olmsted  would  prefer  an  upright  pyra- 
midal growth,  rather  than  the  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Laxgworthy.  , 

n.  E.  Hooker  thought  pear  growers  had  been 
indneed  to  prune  too  much. 

'  H.  N.  LANGw'oRTnY  agreed.  This  excessive 
prnning  had  a  tendency  to  dwarf  the  tree,  and  it 
is  not  profitable.     "We  had  pruned  too  much. 

Mr.  IIerendee:^  would  thin  out  the  center  and 
let  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  We  sometimes  see 
pear  trees  sheared  like  a  hedge!  The  result  is 
that  they  only  bear  on  the  outside  branches. 

Dr.  Beadle — Form  the  hea^  low  anc  open.  The 
tendency  of  most  varieties  of  the  pear  is  to  grow 
upright.  Would  take  out  the  center,  and  aim  to 
throw  out  the  side  branches.  Has  a  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  tree  that  he  has  let  alone.  It  <frew 
about  twelve  feet  high ;  and  now  it  makes  very  lit- 
tle growth,  but  bears  profusely,  and  the  fruit  has 
to  be  thinned  out.  Even  then  the  pears  are  very 
small.  He  thought  that,  to  obtain  good  large 
fruit,  you  must  have  a  vigorous-growing  tree. 

n.  E.  Hooker  thought  in  pruning  the  dwarf 
pear,  we  should  avoid  extremes.  It  is  desirable  to 
prune  enoua;h  to  prevent  the  tree  from  taxing  the 
quince  roots  too  much,  but  not  enough  to  stunt 
the  tree.  Tlie  general  practice  has  been  to  prune 
in  the  pyramidal  form.  The  objection  to  this  form 
is  that  the  tree  is  apt  to  be  too  thick  in  the  center, 
and  small  and  imperfect  fruit  is  the  consequence. 
Liij^ht  and  air  are  essential,  and  whatever  form  is 
adopted,  the  renter  should  be  kept  well  0|ien.  The 
best  orchard  of  dwarf  pears  he  had  seen,  was  that 
of  Mr.  Austin,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  trees 
were  trained  in  the  form  of  a  wine-glass — cutting 
out  the  center,  and  pruning  the  side  branches  till 
they  were  quite  stiff.  lie  had  some  remarkable 
specimens. 

Mr.  TIrrkxdekx  remarked  that  Mr.  Ykomans 
pruned  somevVhat  in  the  same  way.  The  trees  are 
wider  in  circumference  aj|;si.K  feet  from  the  ground 
than  they  are  at  three  feet.  They  resemble  some- 
what an  umbrella  in  form.  He  sonsidered  a  strong 
growth  essential  to  8nores.s. 

The  Society  meets  here  again  in  January. 
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PLANT 

Plant  Oases  have  become  quite  common  in  Eng- 1 
and,  and  we  give  an  engraving  of  a  very  prettily- 
ihaped  one,  taken  from  the  London  Journal  of 
Eorticulture.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  tank 
s  a  zinc  drawer,  and  the  heating  apparatus  a  jet 
)f  gas  or  a  spirit  lamp.  In  these,  ahnost  all  varieties 
)f  plants  may  he  grown,  and  ladies  who  are  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  use  them  for  propagating  any- 
thing that  tliey  wish  to  have  in  their  gardens, 
^.rranged  with  taste,  they  are  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. "E.  A.  M.,"  the  interesting  correspondent 
jf  the  London  Oardeners'  Chronicle  gives  most 
rascinating  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  her  plant 
3ase,  and  one  would  think  from  her  letters  that 
there  was  nothing  easier  tliKn  having  such  a  mimic 
Bonservatory  in  every  parlor.  It  would  be  almost 
discouraging  to  look  at  such  pictures  as  this  and  read 
5uch  letters  as  "  E.  A.  M."  writes,  as  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country — 
were  it  not  for  the  pretty  little  fern  cases  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.    They  require  no  care, 


CASE. 

and  still  greet  the  eye  all  winter  with  the  loveliest 
mass  of  fresh,  living  green. 

Their  construction  is  very  simple.  A  bell-glass, 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ba'^e  and 
eiijhteen  inches  high,  a  h)W  wooden  standard  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  base  of  the  glass  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  higlit,  and  a  shallow  tin  pan  just 
large  enough  for  the  glass  to  fit  closely  on  it.  In 
this  pan  moist,  ricli  earth  should  be  placed,  and 
then  the  mosses,  ferns,  &c.,  planted.  After  tlie  glass 
is  put  over  them,  it  need  not  be  removed  except 
occasion.'illy  to  check  the  too  InxiiriMnt  growth. 
Of  conr.^e,  small,  delicate  ferns  should  be  selected, 
and  when  it  is  jiossible  it  is  best  to  go  to  a  good 
gardener  to  have  the  case  filled,  if  you  have  no  ex- 
jierience  your.ielf  in  arranging  them.  We  saw  one 
that  li.ad  not  been  touched  for  a  year,  and  it  looked 
in  quite  good  order.  A  splendid  hegoniarex  added 
very  much  to  its  beauty.  Still  the  cases  are  fully 
as  heantifiil  with  ferns  and  mosses  alone.  In  very 
Itriuht.  warm  days  they  need  a  little  shading.  The 
glass  should  be  as  clear  and  thin  as  possible.  Any 
of  the  crockery  merchants  have  them  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  and  shapes.  The  size  which  we  have 
mentioned  is  a  good  one,  but  both  smaller  and 
larger  are  used. 
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FALL    FASHIONS. 

Opkninq  D^t  in  New  York  city  has  passed,  and  the  va- 
rious reports  agree  in  one  thing— that  bonnets  are  no 
longer  to  be  so  large  and  high  in  the  front  as  they  have 
been,  but  that,  with  the  moderation  in  the  hoops,  there  is 
to  be  a  corresponding  moderation  in  their  size  and  shape. 
Our  war  seems  to  have  plunged  us  into  greater  extrava- 
gance than  ever,  and  the  prices  for  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
feathers,  eatins,  silks,  and  such  vanities,  have  risen  to  an 
enormous  extent — so  much  so  that  bonnets  are  sellmg  in 
New  Vork  for  sixty,  seventy,  and  even  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. These  enormous  prices,  though,  are  caused  by  the 
use  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  making  the  birds  and 
butterflies  which  glisten  among  the  flowers.  The  trim- 
mings of  all  kinds  are  not  exclusively  placed  on  the  ex- 
treme front  of  the  bonnets,  but  also  on  the  side  and  by 
the  crown.  The  curtains  are  cut  rounding,  and  not 
straight,  as  they  have  been  latterly. 

The  lady's  street  dress  is  now  only  one  color — bat, 
cloak,  dress,  boots  and  gloves — all  alike.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  is  in  the  introduction  of  trimmings  of  gay 
plaid  silk  on  plain  colors.  Plaid  dresses  are  worn,  but  in 
that  case  a  mantle  or  cloak  of  the  same  is  worn  with  it. 
For  fall  trimmings  on  bonnets  plaid  ribbons  are  very 
stylish,  with  feathers  of  the  same  colors  as  the  plaid — 
that  is,  with  a  tartan  plaid,  a  black,  blue  and  green 
feather  form  the  trimming. 

Flowers  have  almost  gone  out  for  silks.  Fluted  trim- 
ming is  still  worn  on  alpaca,  but  on  other  materials  rib- 
bon, about  an  inch  wide,  put  on  in  alt  styles,  and  guimp 
which  comes  in  setts  are  more  worn.  The  ribbon  trim- 
ming has  altogether  superseded  braiding.  Waists  are 
made  with  points  in  front  and  in  the  back,  or  with  the 
universal  postillion  jacket.  When  pointed  girdles  are 
worn,  they  are  tied  in  the  back  with  a  large  bow  and  long 
ends.  Fancy  aprons  of  all  kinds  are  still  the  rage,  with 
pockets  and  without,  with  pointed  girdle  and  with  plain 
belts,  trimmed  with  lace,  velvet  and  ribbons  in  any  form 
that  is  jaunty  and  stylish.  They  generally  match  the 
dress,  or  are  another  shade  of  the  same  color.  The  scar- 
let cloak  has  brought  circles  into  fashion,  not  very  lorig 
but  quite  full.  Short  sacques  are  also  worn  of  velvet, 
silk  and  cloth.  The  two  latter  materials  are  trimmed 
with  silk,  and  the  former  with  worsted  chenelle  fringe. 

As  to  hoops — they  are  not  yet  discarded,  and  the  New 
York  ladies  wear  them  much  smaller  than  they  are  worn 
in  Piiris.  For  once  we  are  making  our  own  fashions,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Paris  will  in  the  end  rule,  and 
that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  no  great  change 
in  their  size. 

Skirts  are  worn  under  the  dress  as  nearly  like  it  as 
possible,  both  in  trimming  and  material.  The  balmoral 
suitable  for  all  occasions  is  no  longer  stylish,  but  is  still 
Bs  useful  as  ever. 

The  old-fashioned  bags,  made  rounding  with  a  point  to 
button  over  like  a  portmonnie  or  travelling-bag,  are 
again  used.  They  are  made  in  various  fancy  6tyle.«,  and 
are  used  for  shopping.  "Godpy"has  a  variety  of  pat- 
terns for  them  ia  velvets  and  embroidery. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Home-made  Yeast.— Take  a  handful  of  loose  hops 
pinch  only  of  pressed  ones)  and  tie  in  a  bit  of  musl 
boil  twenty  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  water;  take  th 
out  and  throw  in  four  sliced  potatoes,  and  boil  until  sc 
strain  all  through  a  seive,  and  add  a  half  teacup  of  s: 
and  the  same  of  brown  sugar;  scald  these,  and  let 
stand  until  lukewarm;  add  sufficient  yeast  to  rise 
When  quite  light,  or  when  it  ceases  to  bubble  up,  put 
in  a  judge  or  covered  jar,  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  v 
keep  good  a  fortnight  in  hot  weather,  and  a  month 
more  in  cold. 

Remedy  against  Moths.— An  ounce  of  gum  campl 
and  one  of  the  powdered  shell  of  red  pepper  are  ma^ 
rated  in  eight  ounces  of  strong  alcohol  for  several  da  i 
then  strained.  With  this  tincture  the  furs  or  cloths  ;  - 
sprinkled  over,  and  rolled  up  in  sheets.  Instead  of  1 
pepper,  bitter  apple  may  be  used.  This  remedy  is  um 
in  Russia,  under  the  name  of  "Chinese  Tincture  I 
Moths." 


Bannocks.— One-half  pint  of  sour  milk,  one-half  p 
of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  teaspoc 
ful  of  saleratus ;  add  flour  alone,  or  Indian  meal  with 
little  flour,  sdfficient  to  make  a  batter  as  thin  as  pou 
cake.     Bake  in  round,  deep  tins. 


German  Toast,  ok  Crux  d'Or.— Make  a  soft  custar 
cut  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  into  slices  in  the  form  ol 
cross;  dip  each  one  into  the  custard,  and  fry  in  butt 
until  a  clear,  light  brown.  Serve  with  a  liquid  sauce, 
sugar  and  wine  alone. 

Corned  Beef. — To  eight  pounds  of  beef  add  as  mu' 
cold  water  as  will  cover  it;  then  put  in  one  pint  of  ron 
salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  dissolved  in  a  te( 
cup  of  warm  water.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  four  ( 
five  days.  . 

Cornstarch  Cake. — One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  cu)| 
of  sugar,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  one  cup  of  cornstarc- 
two  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  on 
and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  cup  of  butter. 

Mrs.  Darin's  Gingerbread. — Three  cups  of  inolassei 
one  cup  of  butter,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoon fuls  of  soci 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  warm  water,  one  tabiesjioonful  d 
ginger,  six  cups  of  sifted  flour.  j 


True  Hospitality.- I  pray  you,  0  excellent  wife,  cuN 
ber  not  yourself  or  me  to  get  a  curiously  rich  dinner  fij 
this  man  or  woman  who  has  alighted  at  our  gates ;  nor 
bedchamber  made  at  too  great  a  cost ;  these  things,  i( 
they  are  curious  in  them,  they  can  get  for  a  few  shillinp^ 
in  any  village;  but  rather  let  the  stranger  see,  if  yoi 
will,  in  your  looks,  accents  and  behavior,  your  heart  anj 
earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  which  he  can  nc 
buy  at  any  price  in  any  city,  and  which  he  may  we( 
travel  twenty  miles,  and  dine  sparely  and  sleep  hardly,  t' 
behold.  Let  not  the  emphasis  of  hosiiilality  lie  in  be-i 
and  board ;  but  let  truth,  and  love,  and  honor,  and  coui 
tesy,  flow  ID  all  thy  deeds. 
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A  TRIAL  FO 
We  give  this  month  an  engraving  designed  by  the 
imous  Grandville.  It  is  taken  from  a  book  entitled 
'cenes  in  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  Animals.  The 
Iditor,  in  his  introduction,  saj's  that  the  object  of  the 
jxt  which  accompanies  the  engravings  is  to  ofter  to  these 
ketches  a  frame  which  shall  make  them  more  accessible; 
nd  under  the  title  of  "Studies  of  Cotemporaueous 
[anners,"  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Janin,  and  other  dis- 
inguished  Fienchmen  have  made  some  excellent  nils 
pon  the  habits  and  follies  of  the  age. 
We  intend  to  give  our  young  friends,  from  time  to 
ime,  many  of  these  life-like  pictures.  This  one  is  a 
cene  in  Court,  where  the  wolf,  who  has  been  accused 
f  taking  the  life  of  a  sheep  and  lamb  under  the  most 
ggravating  circumstances,  is  brought  up  for  trial  by 
tvo  bull  dogs,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  with  the  fatal 
nife  in  his  hand.  A  crow,  who  is  the  reporter  to 
ue  of  the  daily  journals,  gives  an  account  of  the  whole 
rial  in  the  felicitous  style  common  to  his  class.  We 
ead: 
"A  frightful  crime,  committed  under  circumstances 
he  most  aggravating,  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
ountry.  A  sheep,  who  in  escaping  from  her  fold  had 
liven  to  domestic  animals  an  example  of  noble  inde- 
endence,  has  b^n  cruelly  murdered  with  her  lamb.  A 
rolf,  guilty  of  this  crime,  was  immediately  arrested,  still 
olding  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  He  has  made  several 
ttempts  to  kill  himself,  but  has  been  prevented  from 
ompleting  his  odious  design.  Too  much  praise  can  not 
e  awarded  to  the  Captain  of  the  Bull-dog  Police  for  the 
oolness  and  bravery  which  he  has  displayed  in  making 
bis  perilous  arrest." 


R    MURDER. 

Another  issue  of  this  journal  has  an  account  of  the 
trial 

"From  early  in  the  morning  an  immense  multitude 
besieged  the  door  of  the  courtroom,  but  the  authorities 
had  taken  measures  to  prevent  disorder.  The  accused  is 
introduced.  He  is  pale.  His  eyes  are  black,  but  dull 
His  manner,  although  decent,  has  no  elegance.  He  re 
plies  with  composure  to  the  usual  questions.  The  accu- 
sation being  read,  the  Judge  demands  what  the  prisoner 
has  to  say  in  his  defense.  The  wolf  rises.  'I  am  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  have  the  unfortunate  habit  of  killing  sheep ;  but  in 
doing  so  T  consult  less  my  inclinations  and  appetite  than 
my  hatred  of  men.  If  I  experience  pleasure  in  killing  n 
lamb,  it  is  because  it  robs  our  common  oppressors  of  a 
portion  of  their  wealth.  For  a  long  time  I  have  entertained 
milder  sentiments  without  relaxing  in  my  hatred  of  man. 
Judge  then  of  my  indignation  when,  the  other  day,  I  saw 
the  unfortunate  creatures,  of  whose  death  I  am  accused, 
followed  by  a  butcher  who  struck  them  without  pity.  I  ran 
to  their  aid.  The  cruel  wretch  took  flight,  and  it  was  at 
the  moment  that  I  stooped  to  draw  out  the  knife  and  dress 
the  wounds  of  his  victims  that  the  emissaries  of  the  law 
made  me  prisoners.  I  propose  to  attack  them  later  in  a 
suit  for  false  imprisonment.  At  present  I  content  myself 
with  protesting  my  innocence.'  The  accused  re-seated 
himself  and  put  his  paw  to  his  eyes." 

We  can  not  follow  the  eloquent  reporter  through  the 
entire  account  of  the  trial.  The  ingenious  plea  of  the 
wolt  did  not  save  his  life,  although  it  drew  teais  Irnm  all 
the  ladies  present,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  interestmg 
victim.  But  the  jury  were  more  hard-hearted,  and 
brought  him  in  guilty  of  murder.  He  was  condemned 
and  executed  according  to  law,  protesting  his  innocence 
to  the  last. 
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LOVE'S    CHALLENGE. 


I  picked  up  Ihis  Irille  lioin  the  fl<)i)r, 
Uiikiiowiiig  from  whose  teiidi-r  Imnd 

It  lell— Iml  liDW  woultl  tiiiu  resiore 
A  tLiui;  wliicb  liaih  iiiy  lietiri  uiiniaiined. 

I  say  unmiiiiiu'il,  for  'lis  not  now 
A  manly  nmod  to  dream  of  Lore, 

"When  i-ach  l)()ld  champion  knils  his  brow, 
And  lur  War's  gauntlet  doffs  his  glove. 

But  we're  exempt,  and  have  no  heart 
Of  wreak  williin  iis  for  the  Ir.iy; 

And  there-lore  leach  our  S'  uls  the  art 
With  life  and  life's  concerns  to  play. 

Yet,  lady,  trust  me,  'lis  not  all 

III  pi  ly  ihat  I  proclaim  iiit -nt, 
"When  next  you  h  t  ih-  gauntlet  fall, 

To  take  it  as  a  challen<:e  meauL 


Sir  Carpet-Knight,  who  ranst  not  fight, 

Thy  gallantries  are  nut  fWr  me  ; 
The  man  whom  1  wiih  luve  requite 

Must  sing  ill  a  more  martial  key. 

I  have  two  bro  hers  on  the  field. 

And  one  beneath  it — none  knows  where  ; 
And  I  shall  keep  my  >piril  sieeled 

To  any  save  a  soldier's  prayer. 

If  thou  have  music  in  Ihy  soul, 

Yoi  hast  no  ^inew  for  the  strife. 
Go  leadi  thyself  ihe  war-lrunVs  roll, 

jVnd  woo  me  better  with  a  fife!         [AtlanUo  Monthly. 


Quick  Work  in  Coat-Making.— Iu  ISll  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  a  Berkshire  Baronet,  offered  to  laj-  a 
wager  of  a  thousand  guineas  to  the  following  effect :  That 
at  eight  o'clock  on  a  particular  evening,  he  would  sit 
down  to  dinner  in  a  well-woven,  well-dyed  well-made 
suit,  the  wool  of  which  formed  the  fleece  ou  the  sheep's 
backs  at  five  o'clock  on  that  same  morning.  It  was  no 
wonder  that,  among  a  class  of  persons  accustomed  to 
betting,  such  a  wager  should  eagerlj'  be  accepted,  seeinc 
thai  the  achievement  of  the  challenged  result  appeared 
all  but  impossible.  Mr.  Coxetter,  of  Greenham  Mills, 
at  Newbury,  was  entrusted  with  the  work.  At.five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  28»h  of  June,  he  caused  two 
South  Down  sheep  to  be  shorn.  The  wool  was  washed, 
carded,  stubbed,  roved,  spun  and  woven  ;  the  cloth  was 
scoured,  fulled,  tented,  raised,  sheared,  dyed  and  dressed  ; 
the  tailor  was  at  hand,  and  made  up  the  finished  cloth 
into  garments  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening 
Sir  JoH.v  Throckmorton  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  head 
of  his  guests,  ia  a  complete  damask-colored  suit  that  had 
been  thus  made— winning  the  wager,  with  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  spare.  Of  course  every  possible  pre- 
paration was  made  beforehand;  but  still  the  achievement 
was  sufBciently  remarkable,  and  was  long  talked  of  with 
pride  among  the  clothiers. 

Train  tour  Pasmons.— Passions,  like  wild  horses, 
when  properly  trained  and  disciplined,  are  capable  of 
being  apjilied  to  the  noblest  purposes;  but  when  allowed 
to  have  their  own  way,  they  become  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Make  GoonSEss  AfinKRABLB. — Archbishop  Usher  says: 
"If  good  people  would  but  make  their  goodness  agree- 
able, and  stnile  instead  nf  howling  In  their  virtue,  how 
aanj  would  tbej  win  to  the  good  cause." 


Tpb  Dukk's  Razors.— My  friend,  George  Smyth,  ti 
late  Lord  Strangford,  once  told  nie  that,  staying  at  Wa 
mer  Castle  with  the  'Duke  of  Wellington,  thelDuke  ii 
formed   him,   one   morning  at  breakfast,   that    he    w£. 
obliged  to  go  up  to  London  immediately,  as  all  his  razoi 
required  setting,  but  he  would  be  back  to  dinner.    Lor 
Strangford  very  naturally  offered  to  lend  the  Duke  hi 
razors,  which,  luckily  for  the  Duke,  he  did  uot  accept  i 
for  Lord  S.,  who  was  somewhat  careless  about  his  pei 
soual   appearance,   shaved   with   razors   something    lik. 
miiiialuie  saws,  which   made   one   shudder   to   look  ai 
Lord  S.  then  offered  to  take  the  razors  to  Dover,  but  th 
IJuke  replied  :  "The  man  who  always  sharpens  my  razor 
has  sharpened  them  many  years;  I  would  not  trust  ther 
with  any  one  else.     He  lives  in  Jeimyn  street,  and  ther 
they  must  go.    So  you  see,  Strangford,  every  man  has 
weak  point,  and  my  weak  point  is  about  the  sliarpenin], 
of  my  razors.     Perhaps  you  are  uot  aware  that  I  sbav 
mj'self,  and  brush  my  own  clothes ;    and  I  regret  that 
can  not  clean  my  own  boots;  for  men  servants  bore  me 
and  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  idle  fellows  annoys  m.- 
more  than  I  can  tell  yon.—  Gronoiv'sReminiscmces.' 

A  Keen  Answer.— Iu  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  . 
scholar  happened  to  be  in  disgrace  with  Her  M.jestj-,  ^u 
he  manacred  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  one  who  was  ii 
high  favor  at  the  Court,  with  a  view  to  regaining  his  po 
sition.  The  time  airived  when  he  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  again.  "  Well,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  under 
stand  you  are  a  great  scholar.  Shall  I  ask  you  one  qnes  i 
tion?"  Anything,  madame,"  said  he,  "that  lies  withal 
the  compass  of  my  understanding  to  resolve  you,  I  will.' 
"  How  many  vowels  are  there?"  said  the  Queen.  "  That 
your  .Majesty,"  replied  the  scholar,  "is  easily  known 
but  as  you  have  asked  me  I  mu.st  needs  answer.  Five.*' 
"Which  of  these  five  could  best  be  spared'?"  said  the 
Queen.  "  Not  any  of  them,  madame,"  replied  he,  "  with- 
out damaging  the  language."  "Then,"  retorted  Hei 
Majesty,  "I  will  tell  you  differently.  We,  for  our  part 
can  best  spare  ti"  (you.) 


A  Safe  Wat  to  Vote.— Two  free  and  independent  ves- 
trymen were  recently  conversing  upon  the  subject  of 
voting,  when  one  of  them  inquired:  "Well,  now,  what 
IS  a  man  going  to  do  when  he  don't  know  anything  about 
a  matter?"  "  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "I  have  got  two 
rules  about  them  :  when  anything  comes  up,  I  keep  my 
eyes  peeled  and  vote  as  somebody  else  does  who  I  believe 
is  honest,  or  else  I  vote  against  it.  I  believe,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  safest  way  is  to  vote  again.st  everything." 

New  Invention.— a  genius  "down  East"  intends  ap- 
jilying  for  a  patent  for  a  machine  which,  he  s.-iys,  when  i 
wound  up  and  .set  in  motion,  will  chase  a  hog  over  a  ten  ' 
acre  lot,  catch,  yoke  and  ring  him  ;  or,  by  a  slight  change 
of  gearing,  it  will  chop  him  into  sausage,  work  his  bristles 
into  shoe-brushes,  and  manufacture  his  Ifll  into  a  cork- 
screw ! 


The  greatest  capture  of  men  mentioned  in  modern  his- 
tory was  made  bv  Bonaparte  at  Austerlifz,  where  he  took 
SO.OOO.  General  Grant  took  nearly  .31, OdO  at  Vicksburg. 
Napoleon's  spoil  at  Austerlitz  was  1.50  pieces  of  artillery; 
General  Grant's  at  Vick-^burg  was  218,  embracing  nine 
siege  guns  and  209  pieces  of  light  artillerj. 
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farmer's  son  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  take  a  horse 
and  buggj  to  go  around  amonif  the  neighbors  to  se^  if 
they  would  like  to  subscribe  for  the  Genesee  Farmer.  In 
two  hours  he  returned  with  a  list  of  tioentij-four  names, 
and  the  motiey  in  his  pocket ! 

We  again  say  to  all  our  friends,  ash  your  neighbors  to 
take  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1804. 


Subjects  for  Prjze  Essays. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  following  subjects: 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Broom  Corn,  (including  the  best 
soil,  method  of  manuring,  cultivating,  harvesting  and 
curing  the  crop.) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Flax. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Cheese,  (including  the  feeding 
of  the  cows,  &c.) 

On  the  Best  Means  of  Restoring  a  "Worn-out  or  Neg- 
lected New  England  Farm. 

On  the  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of  a  Farmer's  Gar- 
den. 

For  the  best  essay  on  any  of  the  above  subjects  we  will 
present  the  writer  with  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  the  last  five  years,  or,  if  preferred, 

FIVE  DOLLARS  IN  CASH. 

The  essays  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  first  ol 
January  next.  They  will  be  submitted  to  a  competent 
committee,  and  those  awarded  the  prize  will  be  published 
in  the  Genesee  Fatmier. 

For  the  best  short  essa?:  (28^;  to  exceed  a  page  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,)  on  any  <tl.  tne  following  subjects,  we 
will  give  a  complete  set  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Eorii- 
ciiltural  Directory,  handsoaiely  bound  in  two  volumes, 
and  sent  prepaid  by  maii.  «v  two  dollars  in  cash. 

The  essays  must  be  rM,«:ved  by  the  first  of  January 
next. 

Oa  the  Cultivation  of  "Winter  and  Spring  Barley. 

On  the  Best  Means  of  Improving  Permanent  Meadows. 

On  Butter  Making. 

Od  the  Management  of  Poultry. 

On  the  Management  of  Sheep. 


The  prospects  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  were  never  so 
favorable  as  at  this  time.  We  are  getting  more  new  sub- 
scribers than  at  any  time  since  we  have  published  the 
Farmer. 

We  continue  our  offer  to  send  the  remaining  numbers  of 
this  year  free  to  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time  for  1864. 
See  last  page  of  this  number. 

We  trust  all  our  old  agents  will  make  special  efforts  at 
this  time  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Farmer.  We 
are  getting  a  complete  new  dress,  and  shall  use  better 
paper  and  give  more  reading  matter.  We  think  all  will 
admit  that  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864  will  be  a  paper 
that  none  of  our  friends  need  feel  ashamed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  neighbors.  Let  all  who  like  the  paper  say 
a  good  word  for  it  at  this  time.  One  of  the  best  farmers 
in  this  county  said  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  do  not  take 
the  Genesee  Farmer  this  year,  simply  because  no  one 
ashed  me  to  subscribe."  That  is  just  it :  people  need  to 
be  asked.  So,  good  reader-friend,  if  you  know  of  any 
of  your  neighbors  who  do  not  take  the  Farmer,  ask  them 
to  subscribe.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  do  so,  and 
thank  you  for  asking  them.    A  few  days   since,  a  young 


Holiday  Gifts. — The  Craig  Microscope. — The  editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate  says  in  regard  to  this 
newly  invented  instrument: 

"Its  simplicity,  cheapness  and  great  magnifying  power 
struck  me  with  surprise.  Then  I  was  examining  a  fly's 
eye  by  its  aid,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  skill 
and  power  of  the  Creator  which  is  displayed  in  its  struc- 
ture. When  I  saw  a  statement  in  an  advertisement  that 
the  Craig  Microscope  rcagnifyed  one  hundred  diameters, 
and  could  be  bought  for  f.2,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
many  humbugs  of  the  hour,  for  I  had  paid  $20  for  a  mi-  • 
croscope  not  long  before.  But  now  I  find  it  to  be  a  really 
valuable  instrument,  which  I  should  like  to  see  introduced 
into  the  families  of  our  readers,  injplace  of  the  manifold 
uselss  toys  which  please  for  an  hour  and  then  are  de- 
stroyed. This  microscope  would  both  amuse  and  instruct 
them,  and  I  advise  every  boy  and  girl  who  wishes  to  know 
the  wonders  which  lie  in  little  things,  to  save  his  money 
until  he  has  $2.25,"  for  which  Henry  Craig,  180  Center 
street,  New  York,  will  send  him  a  microscope,  post  paid. 
For  ,$1.50  more  he  will  send  12  objects  all  ready  for  use, 
or  for  $5  the  microscope  and  24  objects  will  be  sent. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Clover  Roots,  Ac. — 'Which  contaiiis  the  most  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  the  roots  or  clover  tops  of  the  same 
weight?— A.  B.  Travis,  Brandon,  Mich. 

We  can  not  answer  this  question,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Hlubkk,  in  the  agricultural 
garden  at  Lavbach,  a  four-year  old  timothy  meadow,  that 
produced  at  the  rate  of  a  tun  of  hay  per  acre,  contained 
2  tuns  8  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre.  The  roots,  of  course, 
were  fresh,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
There  is  probably  about  half  the  weight  of  fresh  roots 
that  there  is  of  fresh  grass. 

In  the  case  of  clover,  according  to  the  late  Prof.  Johns- 
ton, "at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  quantity  of  dry 
vegetable  matter  left  in  the  form  of  roots  is  equal  to  up- 
wards of  one-half  the  weight  of  the  whole  hay  which  the 
elover  has  yielded.  Suppose  there  be  three  cuttings, 
yielding  four  tuus  of  hay,  then  two  tuns  of  dry  vegetable 
matter  are  added  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  roots,  when  the 
clover  stubble  is  plowed  vp."  What  the  composition  and 
manurial  value  of  the  roots  are  as  compared  to  the  clover 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  point  has 
been  determined,  but  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  ex- 
periments bearing  on  the  question. 


Setting  Out  Fruit  Trkes.— I  should  like  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing questions  answered  in  the  Genesee.  Farmer  : 

I  think  of  setting  out  a  young  orchaid  of  apple  and 
pear  trees.  How  many  is  it  best  to  set  out— 100  or  ,500— 
and  what  are  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  apples  to  raise 
for  market  in  Genesee  county?  I  think  winter  fruit  is 
the  most  profitable— say  the  Russet,  Baldwin  or  Green- 
ing. How  many  years  would  it  probably  take  to  get  fruit 
enough  from  a  young  orchard  to  pay  for  .setting  out,  and 
all  the  expen.ses  of  an  orchard,  provided  it  was  well 
managed  on  excellent  soil  for  apples  ? 

How  manv  pear  trees  is  U  best  to  set  out— ,50  or  ."SCO- 
dwarf  or  standard,  or  both  —  and  what  kinds  are  the 
most  profitable  to  raise  for  market?  Are  there  not  so 
many  pear  trees  set  out,  and  being  set  out  all  over  the 
country,  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  go  into  the 
business  verv  heavy  ? 

As  to  apple-s,  I  think  it  will  pay  to  raise  good  winter 
fruit  to  feed  to  stock;  and  I  think  the  easiest  wav  to  raise 
the  future  value  of  a  piece  of  land  is  to  set  it  out  to  fruit 
trees. 

Do  not  pears  do  well  grafted  on  large  apple  trees?  [No.] 
Where  can  cranberry  roots  be  obtained  ?— B.  P.,  Leroy, 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  readers  answer  the 
above? 

Beb  HivKS.— There  has  been  much  said  in  the  papers 
about  the  Rev.  Mr.  La.nt.stroth's  bee  hives.  From  what 
I  can  gather  from  his  own  book,  and  otherwise,  I  am  lead 
to  believe  that  his  hire  has  advantages  posessed  bv  no 
other.  By  answering  the  following  questions  you  will 
confer  a  favor: 

1,  Is  his  hive  in  use  in  Rochester  or  vicinity  ? 

2.  Do  vou  oelieve  they  are  the  best?  ( I  take  it  for 
([ranted  you  have  seen  them.) 

8.  Could  you  procure  No.  1,  with  the  new  swarming 
blocks  and  all  complete— as  described  in  his  book,  and 
what  is  the  price?— John  McLaoouli.v,  Tyrone,  C.  W., 
October  2*),  1H(J.3. 

Laxostrotu's  h  ves  are  in  use  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 
We  have  seen  them  and  believe  they  give  very  general 
■atisfaction.  Whether  they  are  the  best  or  not,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  bees  and  their  habits  to 
answer.  Will  some  of  the  experienced  readers  of  the 
0*^MU  Farmtr  favor  us  wilh  their  cimW«r«<«i opinions  ? 


Latino  Down  Grapes.— Will  you  please  in/orm  me 
through  the  faiTiur  how  to  lay  down  grape-vines  and 
protect  them  through  the  winter?  Does  the  Catawba 
need  it?  1  should  think  it  would  interfere  wilh  the  win- 
ter pruning.— A  Sdbscriber,   Wheatland,  N.  Y. 

Not  at  all.  Grape-vines  can  be  pruned  soon  after  the 
falling  of  the  leaf-say  in  November.  The  vines  should 
be  pruned  and  then  laid  down  on  the  ground  and  a  spade 
full  of  soil  thrown  over  them  to  hold  them  down.  This 
is  all  that  is  needed.  If  you  have  young  vines  properlj 
trained  the  trouble  is  little.  In  this  section  the  Catawba 
so  seldom  ripens  that  it  is  hardly  worth  cultivating.  It 
needs  protection  in  winter  as  much  as  other  varieties,  and 
more  than  the  Delaware. 

Manufactcrino  Tobacco.— I  was  thankful  to  you  for 
the  intormation  through  the  Genesee  Farmer  on  the  culti- 
uafiou  of  tobacco.  I  have  raised  a  very  heavy  crop 
which  I  never  could  have  done  except  for  your  paper.     ' 

I  wish  to  ask  another  favor:  Will  you  inform  nie 
through  the  Farmer  how  to  manufacture  it?  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  thankfully  received  by  your  Canadian  read- 
ers.—Pkteb  Carrie,  Kintail,  C.  W.  ' 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  answer  the  above? 

Early  White  Province  Wheat.  — In  the  Genesee 
Far?nerfoT  August,  1846,  there  is  a  description  of  a  wheat 
of  the  above  name,  recommended  for  late  sowing.  Is  it 
still  cultivated?  If  so,  1  should  like  to  get  a  lew  bushels 
for  seed.— S.  Pratt,  Cortland  Village,  jf.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  the  wheat. 

To  Protect  Pear  Trees.- Will  vou  advise  me  how  to 
protect  a  pear  tree  this  coming  winter  from  the  cold 
storms,  on  an  exposed  place  in  this  northern  latitude,  or 
will  you  ask  some  of  your  correspondents  to  advise 
through  your  paper.— J.  P.  Cockburn,  Btrwivk,  0.  W. 

Topping  Corn.— Will  some  oue  of  j-our  numerous  cor- 
respondents inform  me,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmtr,  the  best  time  to  top  Indian  corn,  and  whether  it 
improves  the  crop  to  cut  the  tons  off  the  stalk  before 
frosts  comes?— J.  D.  KibkpatrickI  Mercer  county,  Fa. 

•  >« 

Notes  on  the  Weather  from  September  15th  to  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1863.— As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  first 
half  of  September  was  66..50,  or  2.30  below  the  general 
mean,  and  as  the  mean  of  the  la.st  half  was  54.4",  or 
2.50  below  that  average,  the  mean  of  the  month  was 
very  near  ,58°,  or  2.5°  below  SCS",  the  general  average 
for  the  month  for  twenty -six  years.  Last  year  September 
was  about  as  much  above  the  general  average.  The  heat 
of  the  warmest  noon  of  the  last  half  was  8ri"  on  the  16th; 
the  coldest  at  noon  45o  on  the  25th,  and  this  was  the 
coldest  day,  being  44.3".  The  month  was  pleasant,  and 
fruits  matured.  Frost  on  the  22d  and  23d,  and  heavy  on 
the  27th.  Rain  of  the  month  only  1.51  inch,  and  the  earth 
a  little  dry  and  dusty. 

October  came  in  warm,  so  that  the  noon  of  the  first  was 
76",  and  the  day  62  7",  the  hottest  in  the  first  half.  The 
15th  was  quite  warm,  fiO-',  and  its  noon  70=".  The  coldest 
was  the  13th,  being  ,30°  in  the  morning;  and  for  the  day 
the  coldest  was  89.7°,  on  the  12th.  The  mean  heat  of 
this  half  was  50.9o,  a  half  degree  below  the  general 
average.  The  rain  for  this  part  was  1.0.5°  inch.  The 
weather  has  been  fine,  though  some  of  it  was  rather  cool. 
The  farm  has  seen  its  products  matured.  Apples,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums  enough.  Apples  are  transported  in 
abundance  to  the  East  and  South.  The  outdoor  grapes — 
the  Isabella  and  the  like— have  not  matured  in  many  places 
in  the  city ;  but  in  many  they  have,  and  now  are  delicioM. 
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The  Markets. 

Since  our  last  monthly  report  the  market  has  been  in  a  very 
celled  state.  Gold  was  then  138.  The  month  before  it  was  122. 
ast  week  it  was  156.  To-day  eOctober  23)  it  is  d(ywn  to  144. 
f  course  the  price  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Wool,  Butter,  Cheese,  and 
rery  thing  that  we  export  or  import,  has  fluctuated  accordingly, 
here  is  no  stability  in  the  market.  The  price  of  Gold  varies 
om  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

For  the  list  few  days  Gold  has  bei^n  going  down,  and  the  facefr 
"  the  millers,  grain  speculators,  wool  dealers,  &c.,  wear  a  less 
jmplacent  smile  than  of  late. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  Wool  market,  and 
rices  have  materially  advanced.  We  hear  of  sales  in  the  coun- 
y  at  75c.,  but  believe  this  is  higher  than  is  generally  paid. 

Th-re  has  been  more  excitement  in  Cum,  especially  at  tho 
rest,  than  in  any  other  grain.  At  one  time  it  sold  at  $1  per 
ash.  in  Buffalo     This  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  New  York  lo-day. 

Prices  ia  ICurope  have  been  lower ;  and  the  last  Mark  Lane 
'ojixvss  (October  5)  says:  "The  only  profitable  margin  for  im- 
artations  seems  to  be  left  to  New  York  and  the  Western  Slates." 
1  other  words,  no  other  country  can  afford  to  send  grain  to  Eng- 
ind  at  tije  present  prices. 

The  ruling  rates  to-day  in  New  York,  as  reported  by  telegraph, 
•ere  as  follows:  White  Winter  Wheat  (Canadian)  $1.75;  Ked 
Western,  $1.40;  Milwaukee  Club,  $1.30@1.35.  Barley,  in  de- 
land  with  a  limited  supply  :  State,  $1.42;  Western  Canadian, 
155.  Oat9,77@82c.  Corn,  99c.@*1.01.  Hops,  last  y.  ar,  good 
>  choice,  20®24c.  per  lb.;  new,  28@28c.  Hay,  $20@22  per  tun. 
lover-seed,  Ui@llc.  per  lb.  for  old,  and  llK@r2;^c.  for  new. 
'imothy-seed  firm  at  $2.50@2.75  per  bush,  of  45  lbs.  Rough 
'lax-seed,  scarce  at  .iS.ln^S.SO  per  bush,  of  56  lbs.  Beans, 
2.1li@2.90.  Peas,  $1.0S®1.10.  Apples,  mixed  Western,  $2.25® 
.60;  common,  $1.25@1.50;  selected  fruit,  $3.liO®8.5U.  Pears, 
hoice,  $12®16  per  brl.  Grapes,  9@10c.  per  lb.  Potatoes, 
1.873^@1.60;  Mercers,  $2.00@2.50  per  brl. 

Cheese  is  scarce,  and  thoi.gh  for  the  moment  there  is  less  de- 
mand tor  export  on  account  of  the  decline  in  Gold  and  the  rise 
1  Freights,  prices  remain  firm  at  12@.15c.  for  common  to 
hoice  dair  es,  and  ]5@16c.  for  prime  factory;  and  in  some  in- 
Lances  shippers  have  paid  as  high  as  16Xc.  for  extra  nice  lots, 
[utter  for  export  and  table  use.  25@30c. 

In  Toronto,  Winter  Wheat  brings  gOcO-fl.on  per  bush,  from 
ie  wagons,  and  8ii@9t)c.  from  the  cars,  ^'pring  Wheat,  70@,76c. 
Sarley,  86@90c.  Oats,  35@41c.  Peas,  50@56c.  Hay,  $10@11 
er  tun.     Potatoes,  25@.35e.  per  bush. 

Nkw  York  Cattle  and  Shrep  Market.— The  total  number 
f  Beeves  in  market  this  w.-ek  (October  21)  is  7.291.  This  Is 
,744  more  than  last  week,  and  2.773  more  than  the  avenige  ol 
1st  year !  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  largest  number  of  Cattle  ever 
a  New  York  mnrket.  Nearly  all  were  sold,  but  at  prices  equal 
-)  a  decline  of  $10  per  head  from  last  week,  or  about  Ic.  per  lb. 
'rices  are  quoted  as  follows: 

'air  quality Oj^fTftfc.  per  lb  for  Ihe  beef. 

fedium  quality, 7     Oi'^c.  per  lb.  for  lb"  beef. 

)rdinary  quality, 5     @6c.  per  lb.  fir  the  beef. 

The  niimber  of  Sheep  this  week  in  market  is  15,923,  against 
6,221  Ih"  previous  week.  This  is  an  enormous  supply  for  two 
reek  in  succession.    The  average  for  last  year  was  9,188. 

Pells  have  advanced  to  $2  nach ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
iheep  declined  fully  -^  cents  per  head.  Few  Sheep  bring  5>^e. 
•er  lb.,  live  weight.  Some  extra  quality  Sheep,  estimated  to 
eaigh  116  Ib.i.  live  weight,  were  purchased  at  $7  per  head.  These 
rare  the  best  Sheep  in  market.  Some  Sheep  estimated  at  60  lbs. 
««re  sold  at  $4.12  each. 

^«« 

Ebckipts  of  Wheat  at  Milwaukke. — From  the  1st  of 
Fan.  to  Oct.  17,  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee 
vere  91,847,744  bushels.  For  the  correspouding  time  in 
i8«2,  they  were  11,371,920. 


Literary   Notice* 


ATL.\^f TIC  MONTHLY.  October.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston, 
This  magazine  fully  sustains  its  reputation.  The  best  of  Amer- 
ican writers  are  among  its  contributors.  Hawthoen.  Agassiz, 
Dr.  Holmes,  Miss  Pbescott,  LongfelloV,  Mrs.  Stowb,  Gaii 
Ha.milton,  Saxk,  Wiiittiee,  and  many  oth.  rs,  have  contributed, 
essays,  poems  and  tales  which  have  had  the  most  marked  suoccM 
in  book  form,  as  well  as  in  the  more  ephemeral  magazine  litera- 
ture. When  political  subjects  are  touched,  which  is  of  quite  fre- 
quent occurence,  they  are  always  discussed  with  ability,  and  are 
uniformly  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Boston  schooL  No 
"  Copperhead  "  articles  are  admitted  within  its  covers. 
Terms — 25  cents  a  number;  $8.00  a  year. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY.    Harpee  &  Brothers.    New  York. 

This  periodical  has  won  a  large  circulation  by  its  own  merits. 
It  is  filled  with  good  illustrations  of  all  the  stirring  events  of  the 
day,  and  each  number  has  one  or  two  caricatures  of  the  follies  of 
nations  or  individuals.  A  novel  by  Feade,  entilled  "  Yery  Hard 
Cash,"  has  been  a  great  attraction.  It  will  soon  be  completed, 
but  the  enterprising  publishers  never  fail  to  have  something  good 
to  take  a  place  left  vacant.  Dickins.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  other 
distinguished  writers  have  published  some  of  their  most  fascina- 
ting novels  in  these  pages. 


Eastman's  Mercantile  College. — We  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  young  friends  to  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. Those  wishing  to  write  a  good  hand  and  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  in  all  its  branches, 
can  do  so  nowhere  better  than  at  Eastman's  Mercantile 
College,  in  this  city. 


The  Postage  on  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  12  cents  a 
year;  but  when  sent  in  packages  to  one  address  it  is  only 
4  cents  a  year.  To  Canadian  Subscribers,  ^o  remit 
Canada  Money  or  Postage  Stamps,  we  prepay  the  Ameri- 
can postage  without  extra  charge.  If  U,  S.  money  is  sent, 
they  must  add  12  cents  extra  to  pay  postage. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  as  to  how  many  back  volumes  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer  we  can  furnish.  In  reply  we  would  say, 
that  we  have  a  few  copies  of  the  years  1845,  '46,  '47,  '48.  '62,  '58, 
'55,  '56,  ',57,  '58,  '59.  '60,  '61  and  '62.  We  shall  sell  them  m 
long  as  ibey  last  at  one  dollar  each,  or  the  whole  fourteen  vol- 
umes lor  $13.00.  They  aie  handsomely  bound,  with  a  complete 
index  to  each  volume. 

The  last  five  volumes— 1858,  '59,  '60,  '61  and  '62— handsomely 
Wound,  with  a  complete  index  and  title  page,  will  be  sent  prepaid 
by  express  on  the  receipt  ot  five  dollars. 

The  five  volumes  of  the  Genbsbb  Farmer,  and  the  completo 
set  of  the  hound  volumes  of  the  Rural  Annual,  will  be  seni 
prepaid  by  express  for  $7.00.    Address, 

JOSEPH  HA  KRIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  Monthly  Journal  or  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published  by 
JO- E I'll  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Terms  —  Invakiably  in  advance  —  Seventy-five  Cents  a 
Year;  and  in  clubs  of  six  and  upwards,  Fifty  Cents  a  year. 


A   BEATJTIFUL  POCKET  MICROSCOPE-Maenify.ng  5B» 

r\-    times  fir  30  cents.    Five  of  different  puwer.s  for  $1.U9. 
Mailed  I-ree.    Address  F.  H.  BOWEN, 

ni>v3t Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

TILE  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.     «end  for  a  cirouta 
cnntfiining  description,  A.  La  TOURETTB. 

nov'68-ly  Waterloo,  N.  T. 
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ROCHESTER    DEMOCRAT 

AND    AMERICAN. 


DAILY,    SEMI-WEEKLY,    AO    WEEKLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE  TniRTT-riRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  ROOnRSTER 
Democrat  and  Amk.kioan  is  approaching  ils  eomplelioii, 
and  the  proprietor*  deem  tins  a  fltlinfi;  occasion  lo  addreiis  their 
patrons  upon  the  fulure  course  and  prospects  of  Ihe  journal. 
For  rhore  than  ihirty  years  ihe  Dkmocrat  has  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  homes  and  biisimss  establishments  of  ihe  people  of 
Western  Xew  York,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  l)eliet  tliut  it  lias 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  moral  and  int illeotual 
character  ol  ihose  among  whom  it  has  been  circniated.  If  we 
may  b<-  i)ermitied  to  judge  ot  ihe  degree  m  which  its  laliors  have 
been  appreciated  by  Ihe  extent  of  its  circulaiion  and  business,  its 
course  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  Ii  is  our  de- 
sign, henceforth,  to  make  it  even  more  wirrtliy  of  favor  On  or 
about  the  I'Oth  of  November  the  office  of  the  Dk.mockat  and 
Aekrican-  will  he  esial>lishi'd  in  a  m-w  buildinsron  ISulTalo  street, 
ocoupymsr  a  portion  of  the  siie  ot  !he  old  Eagle  Hotel  block.  We 
shall  thi-n  be  able  to  show  our  Iriends  one  of 

THE    LARGEST    AND    M  ST  COMPLETE    PRINTING 
tSTABLISHMEcnS  IN  THE  STATE. 

We  have  recenlly  onii-red  a  new  double  cylinder  press  of  Hoe's 
manufacture,  which  will  bt-  in  readiness  by  the  time  the  new 
ofllce  is  ready  for  occupation,  and  our 

JOBBINC}    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  supplied  wiih  ever)  lacility  for  the  execution  of  all  sorts 
of  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRLSTING,  m  the  neatest  slvle  and  at  the 
lowest  rates. 

THE    Cli;CUL\TION    CF  THE  DEJIOCR.H  A\D  AMERICA 

i»  larger  than  that  of  any  oiher  paper  in  Western  New  York, 
rendering  it  unequalled  as  an 

Al>VERTISIiVG       MEDIUM. 

THE    W  A.  K., 

and  the  exciting  incidents  aitending  its  prosecution,  ir.ake  it  the 
interest  of  all  to  subscribe  for 

The  Daily  D(^mocrat  and  American, 

■which  will  contain  the  latest   news  bv  telegraph   and   mail  from 

ALL  I'AKT8  OK  THK  COirNTUY. 
up  to  3  oVlock  each  morning,  includmg  the  market  reports  from 
tlie  great  centres  of  tra.le. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY 

iR  Issued  on  Tuesday  and  Fri  lav,  an  I  includes  in  its  ample  col- 
■mns  nearly  all  ihe  rea<ling  matter  printed  in  three  of  our  daily 
issues.    Scarcely  any  adv.  rtisemenis  are  admitted, 

THE  WErKLY 
i»  made  up  from  the  Diiiyand  Semi-Weeklyissues,  and  com- 

f>riBes  a  complete  rec  rd  of  ihe  leading  evi-nts  of  each  week 
ocal  and  e<^n  ral  We  claim  lor  it  a  position  among  the  best 
journals  of  its  kiiwl  issue.l  in  the  U^.ited  Stales,  and  ITS 
E.XTKNDEn  i-Ilf  ULVTIOV  jiisifies  a  belief  that  the  reading 
public  concur  in  our  opinion  of  iis  mi-rits. 

TERMS: 

Notwlths'and  ng  the  cotnlmiance  of  high  prices  for  paper, 
printing  materials  and  I  ib  >r  and  the  immense  exi)enditnres  to 
which  We  have  been  and  i-xpect  to  be  siibjei'ted  for  iniprove- 
menla  in  our  esiablishineni,  vve  are  determined  thnt  ihe  Demo- 
crat AND  \MKRic\v  shall  lin  placed  wiihin  the  reach  of  every 
family  in  W.  siern  New  Y'>rU.  aiid  to  this  end  lake  pteiusiire  iii 
offering  Ihofolietying  in  liicem-n's  to  our  Iriends  to  use  their  ffforls 
towards  enlarging  our  circulation  : 

TH  K    D  A  ILY. 

One  eopy,  one  year,  mail  siib^-r  beri".  in  advance, f  B  00 

Or  if  not  |>iid  sirictlv  in  advani'e 7  Og 

S  E  .\I  1  -  W  E  E  K  L  Y . 

One  copv,  one  year, ^3  oo 

Five  cojiies,  . .". , 1-2  ^o 

WEEKLY.  

One  copr.  one  ycsr,  paid  strictly  In  advance, |1  .."iO 

Ten  c  'piap,  one  year, '_,_  12  ."0 

T  A-enty  cTi  pie« 2()M 

And  Bn>  larger  nnmbcr  at  the  name  rate. 

The  ■''  i:rki,v  will  be  -ent  ti  any  person  procuring  a  club  of 
Ten  Weekly  siibS(Til>crs.  nnd  remiliing  the  monev  ;  the  Sf.mi- 
Wemlt.  for  n  cinb  of  Twentv :  nnd  the  Dah-y  Drmoop^tio 
•ii.   ;«i><Mi  pro.-ur'n((  u  cub  ..I   ,  u;i\. 


THE    MONROE  DEMOCRAT  AND  AMERICAN,   AND 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER  FOR  $1.50 ! 

Having  ctTected  llie  necessary  arrangement  with  the  Publisher 
of  ilie  Oknksk.k  Fak.mki!,  one  of  the  Insi  agricultural  journals  in 
this  couniry,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Democrat  anp  Amish- 
lOAN  (weekly)  and  the  Gknksick  Kahmeb  (monthly)  to  clubs  ef 
Ten  at  iJl.T.'x  and  cliihs  of  Twenty  and  upwards  at  |il  .'.()  for  boUi. 
Every  Farmer  sbiaiM  avail  himself  of  this  opportenily  lo  obtain 
the  best  News  Taper  and  Ihe  best  Agricultural  Paper  lor  the 
price  of  one. 

SUBSCRIBE    NOW! 

As  an  inducement  to  such  as  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  or- 
gaiiize  or  join  a  club,  we  propose  lo  send  the  Monkob  Dkjiocrat 
ANU  A.viKiacAN  to  all  who  subscribe  at  once  lor  Ihe  balance  of 
this,  and  the  whole  of  next  year,  for  $1.50.  Send  iu  the  names 
by  thousands.    Address, 

A.    MTKOKG    <Si    CO., 
Publishers  Democrat  and  American, 

nov  EOOHESTER,  N.  Y. 

THE 

Sural  Jiunual  au^  Jortirultural  ffmdax^ 

FOR    1864. 

JEvery  Reader  of  tlie  Genesee  Farmer  should  have 
a  Copy. 


This  little  work  was  started  in  1S56,  and  a  new  number  is 
issued  every  year.  The  number  for  1S64  will  be  issued  by  the  1st 
of  November,  and  will  be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  fo  any  of 
its  predecessors.     It  is  sent,  prepaid  to  any  address,  lor  25  cents. 

To  our  Agents  who  club  the  work  with  the  Gi-nesee  Fabmee 
we  send  it  for  15  cents,  addressed  to  the  subscribers,  and  the 
postage  prepaid  without  extra  charge.  All  our  friends  who  act 
as  Agents  for  the  Fakmkr  w"Uld  oblige  us  by  taking  subscrip- 
tions at  the  same  time  for  the  Uural  Annual.  As  we  have  be- 
fore said,  they  can  have  it  at  15  cents  each,  and  it  will  be  sent  free 
of  postage. 

Whatever  you  can  do  for  us  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 
Address  JO.*»Ii;PH  HAKKLS, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  i'armer, 

October  1, 1863.  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


BOriVI)  A'OLUMKS  OP   THK 

RURAL  ANNUAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY. 


COMPLETE  SET.<?  of  the  Uunil  Annual  and  HoiticuUnirnl 
Direct  -ry  for  !<56-7-S-9-'6o-61-'62!ind  "BScan  be  furnished, 
handso^nely  bound  in  two  volumes.  Price.  |2  50.  Sent  by  re- 
turn mail,  freeot  jjostage,  on  receipt  ol  Ihe  price. 

Address  JO-EPII   HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  proprietor  of  the   Omveaee  farmer  and   Jiwai 
Annual^  liocliester,  N.  Y. 

WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE  ' 

WF.  will  sell  Siereoiypes  iii  the  Wo.id  ("u.sus'.l  in  the  Oen«- 
»ee  Fdrmt-r  and  /iiiral  Annital  ami  HortifnltunU  IHreo 
tory.  A  book  conlainiim  impn-ssions  nf  nver  Seven  Hiin.lred  of 
the^eculs  will  he  sent  to  those  wishing  lo  purchase  on  the  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  conialnsi  an  index,  showing  where  des- 
criptions of  the  cuts  will  be  found. 

Address  .10SKPII  II.4RR1S,  Rocukstpr,  N.  Y. 


BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLAN.TING. 

MY  II  LUsTi:  ATEI)  DESCKIPJIVK  lirMl  CATALOGUB 
lor  the  .\utumn  ol  ]?6'?  is  now  pulilisheil,  and   w  II  be  sent 
fri'e   lo  all    who   upply   In*    mail.     It  ooniains  a   list  ff  the  best 
II VACIN1H8.  CKoru8i.s,  Tui.ips,  Crow.n  I.mpkrials,  .^kow  Ballb, 
Lilies,  itc.,  with  prices.    Address 
ocl2t  JAMES  VCK,  Rochester,  X.Y. 


BL00MIN6T0N  NURSFRY. 

■f/»AACl;KS.     FrillTANI)  (IIINAMKVTAT,.     A  very  large 
l\t\f    and  reliable  assort nieiii.     A<i  I- NTS  WANTED, 
jj'lt*  1.  K.  PIKENIX.  Bloorainglon,  Illinoia. 


A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  SMALL  FAUM.  unimproved,  alKiut  14  miles  from  Detroit 
Good  land,  and  near  a  Kuilroad  l)ew'>t.     Address 
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EASTMAN'S 

MODEL 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y- 


THIS  INSTITUTION  IS  THE 

OLDEST  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

IN    THE    WORLD. 

BrsiNESS  iNSTRiroTioN  imparted,  and  Business  Experikncb 
fforded,  by  means  of  the 

ORIGINAL  EASTMAN  SYSTEM  OF 

"ACTUAL    BUSINESS," 

A  Sysfem  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  heirs  and  success- 
rs  ot  6,  W.  Eastman,  its  inventor ;  and  one  which  is  success- 
illy  and  perfectly  in  operation,  and  attended  with 

WONDERFUL     RESULTS 

a  the  speedy  and  thorough  transformation   of  young  men  of 
verage  abilities  into 

ACCURATE    ACCOUNTANTS, 


Prompt,     Efficient    Business    Men. 


Skill  and  facility  soon  acquired  in  the  precision,  ease  of 
lovemeut,  rmd  Ijeauliful  fonnatii^n  of  characters,  which  f  Tm  the 
>eeuli:ir  merits  of  EASTMAN'S  Systi-m  of  Rapiu  Writing. 
^his  Department  is  under  the  ohnrje  of  Prof.  M.  W.  liUISDEi^, 
,  most  expert  and  accomplished  Teacher. 


To  Farmers 


,  knowledcre  of  Accounts  is  all-Important,  and  can  not  be  OTcr- 
^timateii ;  it  is  destined  to  mark  the  diotinctive  line  between  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor  of  this  class. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

This  important  branch  of  Instruction  is  under  the  immediate 
apervision  of 

TffS  FBiyCIPAL  EJMSELF, 

fho  his  had  experience  in  business  and  teaching  imder  more 
avorable  circutnst  aices,  ami  to  a  greater  extent,  than  any  other 
commercial  Teacher  in  the  country. 


OTill  CANADIAN  FEIENDS 

iriU  please  reraembi'r  th;it  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  Canada 
ioney  and  f'oin  will  amount  to  a  saving  of  about  one-third  of 
he  cost  of  Tuition,  Board,  &c. 

(^^  For  full  particulars,  terms,  &e.,  and  for  an  expose  of  (he 
indue  pretensions  of  II  Gr.  Eastm.in,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Col- 
ege,  s -nd  f  ir  our  College  Paper,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
iress  on  application  to 

A,  R.  EASTMAN, 
PEiifoiPAi,  Eastman  Meecautile  Collbgk, 
HOT  P.ochester,  T'.  T. 


TdE 

AMERICAN    STOCK    JOURNAL 


NOW  IS    THE    TIME    TO    'GET   KEW   SUBSClilBERS. 


rODRTEEN  NUMBERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

One  Premium  of  Taylor's  Sovth  Down  Jiuch  Lamb  zcorth 
$50.U(J ! !  ! 


ONB    PREMIUM    OP    TAYLOIi'S    SOUTH    DOWN    BUCK    LAMB    WORTH 

$40.00 ; ! ! 

VOLUME  8IXTH— Will  commence  January  1st.  1864,  The 
Publisher  li:is  concluded  to  close  the  i)resent  volume  with 
the  December  number,  so  as  to  commence  the  New  Voli;mk 
WITH  THE  .New  Yeak.  All  our  iiresent  subscribers  will  be  sup- 
plied to  May  inclusive.  All  such  may  receive  the  Journal  to  I)e- 
cember,  18(34,  by  sending  seveniy-tive  cents  to  the  Publisher. 

TERMS  AND  PREMIUMS  FOR  1864, 

1st — Any  pers '11  sending  one  luiiidred  and  fifty  iiames  and  onb 
iiuNDKEi)  A.Ni)  FiFiY  DOLLAKs,  s'..all  rcceive  150  copies  of  the 
Stock  J'  uriial,  and  one  of  Taylor's  South  Down  Buck  Lnmbs 
—price  $5u— which  wil  be  delivered  in  New  York  to  order. 

2d — Any  person  sending  us  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  names 
and  ^V2o  in  money,  shall  receive  1C5  copies  of  ihe  Journal 
and  one  of  Taylor's  Souih  Down  Buck  Lambs,     Price,  $10. 

8d — .'Vny  person  sending  us  one  hundred  names  and  $100  in  cash, 
sh  11  receive  100  'opies  of  the  Journal,  and  one  copy  of  Iler- 
ben's  Horses  of  America — price  $10 — a'  d  one  Farmer's  En- 
cyclopedia    Price,  $.5. 

4tb — Any  one  sending  us  ?eventy-five  names  and  S7.5  in  money, 
shall  receive  7.T  Journals  and  Coleman's  Agriculture— Price 
$6— and  Kaudall's  &  Y'ouatt's  Shepherd's  Own  Book.  Price, 
$2. 

5th — An)  person  sending  us  fifty  names  and  $50  in  money,  shall 
receive  50  Journals  and  EaiidaH's  &  Youatt's  Shepherd's 
Own  Book — Price  $'2 — and  Kandall  &  Youatt  on  the  -.  orse — 
Price  $1, -Jo— and  itandall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. 
Price,  75  cents, 

6th— Any  person  sending  us  twenty  names  and  $].'>,  shall  receive 
20  Journals  and  one  Shepherd's  Own  Book.     Price,  $2. 

7th — Any  person  sending  us  ten  names  and  $«,  shall  receive  10 
Journ  l.s   and   one   Herbert's   Hints   to  Horse    Keepers,  or 
Toutitt  &  Martin  on  Cattle— $1,25  each. 
Sth*— Any  person  sending  six   names   and  $-5,  shall  receive  six 
Journals  and  one  Allen's  Domestic  Animals      Prce,  75  cents. 
9lh — .Any  person  sending  three  names  imd  $.3,  shall  receive  3 
Journals  and  one  Eandall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. 
Prii-e,  75  cents. 
10th — For  $1  sent  previous  to  January  1st,  1864,  the  Journal  will 
be  sent  from  Knvember,  1863,  to  December.  IStU. 
Address  all  communications  to  C,  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  New  York. 
D  C.  LiNSLF.Y,  Otis  F.  E.  Waite,  Editors, 
f^°°  Books  sent  free  of  postage.  nov2t 


DEWEY'S  COLORED  FRUIT  PLATES. 

NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  VARIETIES, 

EMRUACING  all  popular  Fruits,  Ornamental  Tr  es.  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  h  Towers.  Pose-,  itc  ,  grown  and  sold  by  nur- 
serymen. Over  sixty  new  varieties  drawn  and  cfilored  'roin  na- 
ture this  year  fW  Books  made  to  order  to  suit  the  particular 
business  of  any  tiiirseryman  or  tree  agent,  j^"  Catalogues 
with  list  of  plates,  prices,  &c,,  sent  gratis  In  mail  on  applicatiott 
to  nov2t  D.  M.  DEWEY,  Agent, 

Horticultural  Bookseller,  .  ochi-ster,  N.  T. 
N.  B.  Orders  for  winter  business  .shouM  be  .sent  at  once. 

PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL ! 

"TT71LT.  O'  TND  .ALL  KINDS  uF  GRAIN  EAPIDLY. 
VV      Is  adapi-d  for  Morse  Power. 
Is  simple,  cheap  and  durable. 

EYKUY^  K.ARMEU  SHOULD  "AVE  ONE. 
JS^  Send  for  a  jieseriptive  Circular,  and  address 

WM,  L,  BOYKK  A  BKO.,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 
Also,  manufadur'  rs  of  IIor>'e  Powers  and  Threshers,  Circular 
Saw  Machines,  Lawn  Mowers,  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  .fee, 
ifec,  &c.  novlt 

CHOICE  NATIVE  AND   FOREIGN  GRAPE 

T7INF-i.— LE\K  &    CO,    OF  FEE    Fi'R   SALK   ,\    LXRGE 

\       sioik   of  Na'.ive  and  Foreien  Grape  Vines,  including  all 

the  rarest  anil  most  valuable  varieties.    Send  l"r  a  Price  List. 

Address     '  LFvTC  .<- ro., 

novU  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo.  t>hi«. 
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THE    GENESEE    FAR-VfER. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 


This  weekly  Religious,  Literary,  and  Family  Journal,  edited  b; 
Rev.  HENBY  WAKD  BEECHEB, 

Eev.  JOSHUA  LEAVITT,  D.D., 

And  THEODOEE  TILTON, 
Is  Issued  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  low  price  of 

TWO  DOLLARS 

Per  Annum,  notwithstanding  the  great  advance  in  white  paper. 
It  Affords  It8  Readers  < 

Fair  and  thoughtful  editorial  discussions  of  the  roost  important 
facts,  occurrences,  and  interests  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 

A  cnmprehensive  record  of  facts,  men,  and  movements  of  the 
Beligious  World. 

A  full  and  careful  weekly  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Bebel- 
lion. 

Ample  chronicles  of  the  important  general  news,  home  and 
foreign. 

Fair  and  careful  accounts  of  new  books ;  made  on  the  express 
principle  of  serving  a*  a  safe  guide  to  buyers. 

Interesting  correspondence  from  Washington,  from  the  West, 
from  the  Army,  from  Abroad. 

Six  columns  a  week  of  carefully  selected  matter  for  Family 
Reading  ;  being  prose  and  poetry,  suited  to  interest  both  the  Old 
and  Young. 

A  full  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  biisine's  and  of  the  current 
prices  of  merchandise,  produce,  and  live  stock  in  New  York  City. 

A  carefully  prepared 

COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL  ARTICLE, 

•mbracins  the  latest  and  most  reliab'e  information  in  resrard  to 
the  money  niarkcl,  ira'le,  commerce,  and  business  acnerally.  In 
this  (lep;irtment  The  Ind-epeiident  has  secured  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion fnr  fairness,  boldness,  and  for  discussing  all  secular  topics 
ft-om  the  highest  moral  stand-point. 

A  DRY  GOODS  REPORT, 

ftimished  particularly  for  country  merchants,  a  week'y  report  of 
the  prices  current  in  this  city  of  all  descriptions  of  domoslic  dry 
goods.  The  information  thus  furnished,  bo  kntirkly  reliable. 
ean  not  be  found  in  any  otiier  periodical.  We  have  the  bi-sr  of 
evidence  on  thai  point  from  all  quarters.  We  are  not  permitted 
to  give  the  nHmc"  of  the  parties  wlm  make  this  weekly  report  to 
us,  but  will  stjile  trmt  they  are  two  competi-nt  merchants,  with  en- 
tirely different  conneetions,  and  that  they  are  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  have  been  for  years.  The 
prices  given  are  the  exact  fljrures  at  which  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  goi>ds  are  suld  for  nkt  cash  by  the  jobbinsr  houses  in 
this  city  on  thb  day  said  bepobt  ib  maob,  viz.,  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

One  Sermon  Every  Week, 


KEV.  HENEY  WAKD  BEECHES. 

The  following  Eminent  Writers  are  Special  Contributon  to  its 

columns. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER, 

REV.  THEODORE  L.  CUTLER, 

REV.  ROBERT  M.  HATFIELD, 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

BAYARD  TAYLOR, 

JOHNO.  WHITTIER. 

Twitm — $9  per  annum,  paid  in  advance.    Specimen  nnmbert 
MBt  rralia. 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS,  Publisher, 

No,  5  B^elnnan  Street,  New  Tork. 

MT  f  OR  BALE  BY  NEWS  AGENTS. 


Ink.    Ink.    Ink. 

TVRJTJEIt'S 

Comraercial  Ink, 

Manufactured  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

For  Sale  {Rttail)  hy  all  Stationers,  Grocers,  dtc. 

^^~  Wholesalr  Ordkrs  carefully  packed  in  boxes  and  for 
warded  without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Orders  respecifully  solicited. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Roclitsster,  N.  T. 
^S~  OflHce  on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  octf 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES— Machinery,  Implements,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep,  Pigs.  Poultry,  Buildings,  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  &c.,  promptly  executed  in  good  sivie  and  on  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms.  THOMAS  LEADLEr, 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Karraer,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 
ffW  Stereot}i>es  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aplf 


!    E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y.    tf 


SCHENECTADY  AGEICULTURAL  WORKS. 

G.  WESTINGHODSE  &  CO.,  PRGPRIETOES. 

SEND  FOR  A    CIRCULAR— Containing  a  lull  description  of 
the  unequalled 

LEVEli  AND  EXDLKSS  CHAIV  HORSE  POWERS, 

THKE  HERS  AND  ri.K\NERS, 

CL<)\  KK   HUl.LERS, 

WOOD  SAWS,  Ac, 

mannfaftnred  by  the  subscribers. 

tW  ParlicMlar    attention    is    invited    to    a    new    Undershot 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  with  a  Riddle  or  Vibra'inff  Separator. 
Address  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  A  CO., 

Jy-tf  Schenectady,  .■>•.  Y. 


BONE  DTJST. 

U  rpHE  CHEAPEST  AND  HE-T  MANURE  IN  THB 
I  WORLD" — Coiislanily  on  hari<1,  in  large  or  small  quanti> 
lies,  w- rramed  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  made  from /reaJk 
bones  eathiTed  from  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  Priee 
from  ^I.Mo^f'i')  per  tun,  according  to  fln-'ness.  Orders  respect- 
fully solicited.  Ad.lress  .JOSEIMI  PKKSTON. 
ie'63-ly                                             Box  2  72,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

-inf\  ACRKS  APPLK  TREKS— Best  stock  ever  offered- $ae 
lOlf  to  $C0  per  liiOO.  Also,  Pears,  Orap.s,  Sm;ill  Fruili, 
with  general  assTlment  O  nanientals.  Nursery  Slo.-ks,  Ac. — 
•Sn.' on  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Ac.  Pinh' in  (all.  S«d4 
red  stamp  for  ca'alogue.  F.  K.  PlIffiNlX, 

ocSl  I'.loomington,  IlL 

$75  TO  $150  PER  MONTH. 

THE  LITTLE  OIANT  SEWINC,  MACHIVE  COMPANY 
want  an  .\g'nl  In  each  County  to  w)  ieii  orders  for  ibeirnew 
$15  Maelime,  with  gauge,  screw-driver  and  extra  nei-dles.  W« 
will  pav  a 

LIBERAL  SALARY  AND  EXPEN-^ES, 

or  gl<ro  Laror  CouMissiON.  For  par  icul.irs,  term*,  etc.,  iaeloet 
a  stamp,  and  address 

T  S  PAGE.  Tole  '«.  Ohm. 
octSt  General  Annt  (or  th^  United  Statet, 


AYRSHTRES  FO^  SALE 

:.D    AND    ISULL    CALI 
H.  8.  COLLINS,  Collinsville,  ConB. 


OVE    TWO-YEAB    OLD    AND    ISULL    CALF.     Pcdigre** 
given. 
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NEW  YOKK  STATE  AGRlCUf.TTIRAL  WuEKS. 

t 


"fUtavsQfi  AUiAN~r~*  ~ 


WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

ALBANY,    IV.  v., 

MANUPACTUKR  WHKBLEB'S  PATENT 

Railway  Chain  Horse  Powers 

FOR   ONE   OR   TWO   HORSES; 

LAWEENCE   &  GOTJLD  PA'ENT  RAILWAY  CHAIN 
HORSE  POWERS. 

FOR  ONE,   TWO   AND   Tlll'.EE    HUHSKS; 

PLANTATION  OR  LEVER  HORSE  POWER 

FO0R  UOR8B   OR  SIX   MULK    GEAR; 

WHEELER'S   PATENT   COMBINED   THRESHER  AND 
CLEARER, 

No.  1,  30  inch,  and  No.  2,  26  inch  Cylinder; 
Extra  No.  1,  34  inch  Cylinder. 
Overshot   Thresheis   and   Separators,  Oircvdar  and  Cross- 
cut Sawing  Machines, 
Olover  Hullers,  Feed  Gutters,  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Forks,  and 
other  Farming  Machines. 

\^~  Circulars,  containing  List  op  Prices,  and  Fitll  T>e- 
8CKIPTMN,  and  I  UTS  of  each  Machine,  with  statement?  of  their 
capacities  for  work,  will,  on  application,  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free. 

fW~  Liberal  Discounts  are  made  to  dealers. 

g3^~  Kesponfible  Agents  are  wanted  in  sections  where  we 
have  none.    Address 

AVHEEIiER,  MELICK  «&  CO., 

gep3t  Albany,  N,  Y. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing;  Machine! 

"OECENT  and  important  improvements  hav'ng  bi^en  put  to 
JLV  this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfi-ct  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distani'e  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  raanase  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction  No  more  breaking 
needles  !  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
ID  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  Sew'iig  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  Inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mac>iine.  . 

^^"Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  responsible  Agpnts  would  be  dealt  with  liberallv.     Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES," 

437  Broadway,  New  York, 

(»rE  STRAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
rtreet,  Rochester,  N.  "Y  jy'62-2U 


CRAIG  MICROSCOPE! 

This  is  the  btst  and  cheapest  M'croscope  in  the 
world  for  general  use.  It  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment, magnifies  about  1'  0  diameters,  or  in.i'Oi  times, 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  It  »ili  be 
sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $2.25, 
or  with  six  beautiful  mounted  objects  for  $3.  or  with 
24  olijects  for  $.5.     Ad  iress 

HENRY  CRAIG.  182  Center  street,  N.  T. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  je-ly 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Ettenville,  Chemung  county,  N.  T.,  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
inira.  There  is  a  Paw-mill,  H  luse,  &c..  on  the  premises.  Will 
V).  ci„i(l  choan,  or.  if  desired,  exchanged  for  property  near  Roch- 
estw.     Farther  particulars  cmi  he  obtained  from 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


To  I^'ai  iTiers,  ^ 

To  Dairyineii,     • 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 

FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESEj 
LARD, 

HAMS,  .  • 

EGGS, 

POULTRY, 
GAME, 

VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  &c.,  Ac, 
Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices  iu  New  York,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  cats  of  their  reaehinj  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Country 
Produce  of  JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

3a  Jay  street,  Ne-w  York. 

N.  B. — The  advertiser  has  had  abunoant  experience  in  this 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronag* 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  bis  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  carefully  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  mad« 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

if^^  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  is^« 
per  cent. 

A  New  Tor-k  Weekly  Price  Current  is  Issued  by  J.  Cakpbk- 
TER,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  sent 
free  to  any  desiring  iL  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  &o.,  see  tfa« 
Price  Current. 

B;^"  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  oJ  Produoe. 

BEND  FOE 

A  FREE  COPY 


PRICES    CXJRKKNT, 

And  all  otJier  FttrHculara, 


|an'68-ly 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

8S  Jay-gtreetf  Ntut  York. 
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THE    GENESEE    FAR^rER. 


THE 

GENESEE    FARMER 

FOT?,    1864:- 


A  GREAT  PEEMIUM  LIST ! 


No  Advance  in  Club  Rates! 


NOW  Is  THE  TIME  TO  GET 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS ! 


Three  Months  for  Nothing ! 

— I  >< 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Eiglit 
Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes ! 


COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  I 


The  Price  of  the  Gsmesee  Farmee  for  1864  will  be  75  cents 
a  year;  but  in  clubs  of  «t»  and  upward  It  will  be  sent  at 
50  cents  a  year. 

And  as  an  inducement  for  our  ftiends  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  obtain  subscribers  at  this  time,  we  will  send  the  remaining 
numbers  of  this  year  free  to  all  who  subscribe  now  for  1864.  Tha^ 
is  to  say:  all  who  subscribe  before  the  flrst  of  November,  will  re- 
ceive the  October,  November  and  December  numbers  of  this 
jear/ree  ;  and  those  who  subscribe  before  the  first  of  December 
will  receive  the  November  and  December  numbers  free. 

All  our  Agents  who  get  up  a  club  of  six  can  have  the  paper  for 
1864,  including  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year,  torji/tj/  cents 
each. 

We  believe  onr  friends  act  as  Agents  for  the  Genesee  Fareer 
from  a  love  of  the  cause ;  but  we  desire  to  reward  them  as  mu8h 
as  possible  for  their  trouble,  and  to  Ihem  and  to  all  others  we  offer 
the  following  Premiums. 

1.  To  every  person  sending  ns  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
(fn.O'ij  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Ru- 
ral Annual  for  1864.  35  eta. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  a«  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowest 
club  rales  of  50  cents  each,  (l-J.CO)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
Oknrsee  Farmer  for  1S64,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  El'ral  An- 
nual for  1864,  (prepaid,  by  mail.).  85  eta. 

8.  To  every  person  sending  u«  sixteen  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each,  {|'<.O0)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  mail,  a  One  Dullar  pack- 
age of  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Also, 
a  copy  of  the  Fakmkb  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864.       $1.85. 

4  To  every  person  sending  us  tvientij  subscribers,  at  60  cents 
each,  ($tO  00)  we  wi'l  send,  prepaid,  l^y  return  mail,  a  copy  of 
Everybody's  Lawyer,  or  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  price  |1.2."i; 
and  also  tmo/ree  copies  of  the  Fakmf.r  for  1864  $3.45. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty-fimr  subscribers,  at  50 
cents  each,  (112.00)  we  will  send  the  entire  set  of  the  Rural 
Ajin^al  aj<d  iXoBTiouLTUKAL  DIRECTORY  for  cighi  years,  hand- 


somely bound  in  two  volumes,  and  also  a  free  copy  of  the 
Fae.\ikr  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864  $.3.50. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  Uiirty  subscribers  at  50  ccnta 
each  (^l.'i,)  we  will  send,  prepaiil  by  niai  or  express,  a  set  of  the 
Gkneske  Farmer  for  lSi)8-fl-'60-'61  and  '02,  handsomely  bound 
in  five  volumes,  together  with  a  free  copy  ol  the  Farmkk  and' 
Rural  Annual  for  ISOt.  $6.00. 

CASH  PRIZES!   CASHPETZES!!   CASH  PRIZES !! ! 

To  create  a  little  emulation  among  our  .\<:enl8,  es  well  as  to 
pay  them  as  liberally  as  possible  for  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  wo 
offer  the  following  CASH  PRIZES  to  those  who  get  up  the  larg- 
est clubs  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates  or  Canada : 

^  ^  A— TO  TIIE.rERSON  sending  us  the  Mgheat  number 
?4^»Jv/  of  subscribers,  before  the  15tli  of  March  1SG4,  at 
our  lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dol- 
lars in  cash. 

dbO  A— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  second  highest 
?jpO  V  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Tuxety  Dollars 
in  cash. 

S^/\— TO  THE   PERSON  sending  us  the   third  higJutat 
Z4  \j  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 
in  cash. 

-TO  THE  PERSON   sending  us  the  faxtrth  highest 
number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fifteen  Dollars 


$15 

in  cash. 


SIO 
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—TO  THE  PERSON  sending  ns  Xhe  fifth  highest  nnm- 
ber  (as  above.)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  in  cash. 

-TO  11IE  PERSON  sending  us  the  sixth  highest  nnm- 
ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Five  Dollars  in  cash. 

-TO  THE  PERSOxV  sending  us  Ihe  seventh  liighest  unm- 
ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 

O— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  ns  the  eighth  Jdghest  nam- 
O  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Turee  Dollars  in  cash. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-office,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  "We  send  the  papers  wherever  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  club  should  be  sent  in  all  at 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  any  time,  and  all  that  are 
sent  in  before  the  fifteenth  of  March  will  be  counted  in.  Send 
on  the  names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  COMMENCE. 

There  are  few  persons  any  way  interested  in  Farming  or  Gard- 
ening that  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Genksee  Farmer  if  they 
were  shown  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  told  that,  if  they  subscribe 
at  this  lime  for  1S64,  they  will  rective  the  ihret  remaining  nvm~ 
hers  of  this  year  free. 

FORM  CLUBS-FORM  CLUBS-FORM  CLUBS! 

"Where  a  club  of  six  is  forwarded,  the  paper  is  not  only  sent  at 
50  cents  a  year,  but  the  postage  will  be  much  less.  To  single 
subscribers  it  is  12  cents  a  year;  but  when  six  papers  are  sent  in 
a  package  to  one  address,  the  postage  is  only  four  cents  a  year. 
In  forming  clubs,  therefore,  there  is  a  saving  of  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  subscription  and  eight  cents  on  postage. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  NOTHING  ! 
Again  we  would  remind  ail  our  friends  that  new  subscribers 
at  this  lime  will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  for  nothing.  Please  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  and 
ask  them  to  subscribe.  Tell  Ihem  the  Genfbfe  Farmer  is  only 
Fifty  Cents  a  year  in  clubs,  and  they  get  the  paper  for  fifteen 
months.  ' 

IW  In  sending  money,  if  of  large  amount,  it  it  is  b«tter  to  1 
procure  n  drufl  on  New  Trrlf,  made  payable  to  our  order;  bill  , 
small  sums  may  be  sent  in  bills.     If  the  papers  do  not  come  in  a 
few  days,  write  again,  so  that,  if  the  letter  has  miscarried,  the 
matter  nmy  be  inveslleated.    On  these  conditions  money  may  bo 
sent  bv  mail  at  our  risk. 

Adlress  JOSEPH    HARKIS, 

PUIILISIIEK  AMD   PbOPBIBTOB  OF  THE   QkNESKE  FaBVBS, 

October  1, 1868.  Rocbisteb,  N.  Y. 
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STRAW    FOE    FODDER. 


In  a  recent  conversation  with  John  Johnston, 
md  speaking  of  his  success  as  a  farmer,  he  re- 
narked:  "I  should  have  made  more  money  if  I 
lad  found  out  the  value  of  straw  for  fodder  fifteen 
'ears  earlier." 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  if  wheat,  barley  or 
-ats  are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  the  straw,  when 
ured  without  rain,  makes  valuable  fodder.  Cl^^m- 
3al  analyses  and  practical  experience  alike  show 
his  to  be  true.  Sut  if  the  grain  is  allowed  to  get 
ead  ripe,  or  if  it  is  much  exposed  to  rains,  there 
i  little  more  nutriment  in  the  straw  than  in  saw- 
ust! 

We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
an  farmers  think  too  much  of  straw  !  They  feed 
)o  much  straw  and  too  little  grain.  When  grain 
ad  hay  are  as  hisrh  as  they  are  at  present,  there  is 

great  temptation  to  sell  all  that  can  he  spared, 
ad  to  depend  on  straw  to  carry  the  stock  through 
16  winter.  Those  who  do  so  make  a  great  mis- 
tke. 

We  suspect  that  what  Mr.  Johnston  meant  was, 
lat  he  would  have  done  better  had  he  discovered 
!)oner  the  benefit  of  cutting  grain  earlier  and  se- 
iring  the  straw  in  good  order,  and  then  feeding  it 
it  in  connection  with  oil-cake,  corn  and  buck- 
heat  meal,  &o.  In  this  way  he  would  have  saved 
large  amount  of  hay,  and  been  enabled  to  winter 
ore  cattle  and  sheep.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly 
^ht.     He  owes  his  remarkable  success  as  a  farmer, 

a  great  degree,  to  his  practice  of  feeding  so  many 
eep  and  cattle  in  winter — and  feeding  them  well 
e  has  fed  out  on  his  farm  hundreds  of  tuns  of 
Icake  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn.  He  has 
ised  as  much  as  two  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in 
year,  but  never  sold  a  bushel !  He  has  made  his 
rm  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the 
ate,  but  it  has  not  been  done  by  feeding  straw. 
3  is  careful  to  preserve  and  feed  out  his  straw, 

t  he  by  no  means  depends  on  this  alone.     Straw 


fed  in  connection  with  grain,  is  excellent,  but  straw 
alone  will  starve  the  cattle  and  starve  the  land— 
and  in  the  end  starve  the  farmer  also. 

That  there  is  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
straw  i)as  been  fully  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Dr. 
A^OELOKEK,  Dr.  Anderson  and  other  chemists. 
Both  these  gentlemen  found  that  wheat,  barley  and 
oat  straw,  when  tlie  grain  was  not  cut  until  dead 
ripe,  was  not  half  as  nutritious  as  that  cut  when 
ripe ;  and  when  tlie  grain  was  cut  before  it  was  ripe 
—as  it  may  be  without  loss— the  difference  was  still 
greater.  For  instance,  Dr.  Voelokkr  analyzed 
three  samples  of  straw,  one  "green,"  another 
"  fairly  ripe,"  and  the  third  "  over-ripe."  Of  solu- 
ble protein  compounds,  the  green  straw  contained 
when  dry,  6.56,  the  ripe  3.13,  and  the  over-ripe 
1.54  per  cent.;  of  sugar,  gum,  mucilage  and  ex- 
tractive matters,  the  green  contained  19.08,  the 
ripe  12.59,  and  the  over -ripe  3.79  per  cent.  The 
total  per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  straw  was : 
green,  1.62;  ripe,  0.76;  over-ripe,  0.68. 

These  are  very  remarkable  results.  The  amount 
of  protein  or  flesh-forming  compounds  in  green  oat 
straio  is  as  large  as  in  ordinary  meadow  hay.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  matter,  too,  is  found  in  a 
soluble  condition,  and  would  therefore  be  easily 
digested.  As  the  straw  approaches  maturity,  this 
nitrogenized  matter  dwindles  down  to  less  than 
one-half. 

Of  sugar,  gum,  and  other  matters  soluble  in 
water,  not  less  than  19  per  cent,  are  found  in  the 
green  straw,  against  less  than  4  per  cent,  in  the 
over-ripe  straw.  These  are  the  most  valuable  nu- 
tritive constituents,  and  the  results  show  that  the 
straw  of  oats  cut  green  is  four  times  as  nutritious 
as  that  allowed  to  get  over-ripe.  The  sugar,  &c., 
of  the  straw  is  turned  into  indigestible  woody 
fibre.  The  green  straw  contains  only  25  per  cent, 
of  this  substance,  while  the  fairly  ripe  straw  con 
taina  32,  and  the  over- ripe  42  per  cent,  of  this  in 
digestible  matter. 
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Pea-liaiilm  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  straw. 
It  contains  14  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  1^  pt>r 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  over  2J  per  cent,  of  oil.  It 
approximates  more  closely  in  composition  and 
value  to  hay  than  any  other  straw.  It  should 
never  be  wasted. 


TOO   MUCH    AND    TOO  LITTLE  STOCK. 


It  is  a  great  error  to  keep  too  much  stock.  Every 
fanner  should  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  his  cattle  and 
sheep  in  a  thriving  condition.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  decline  in  flesh.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  starve  an  animal  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Every  observing  farmer  knows  that  cows  well  fed, 
and  kept  warm  and  comfortable  during  the  winter, 
will  give  more  milk  next  summer.  Young  cattle 
rarely  recover  from  tl.e  eft'ects  of  a  winter's  expos- 
ure and  a  scanty  supply  of  unnutritious  fooil.  So 
with  slieep:  the  woo!  from  those  poorly  wintered 
is  not  so  good  in  quality  or  quantity  as  that  from 
sheep  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

If  you  have  too  much  stock,  either  sell  a  portion 
of  it,  or  buy  some  kind  of  grain  to  feed  with  the 
straw,  corn-stalks,  hay,  &c.;  and  do  not  forget  one 
thing:  a  warm,  well-sheltered,  comfortable  barn- 
yard or  stable  will  *ave  much  food.  In  our  cold 
winters  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  which  tlie  country  susfaius  from  tlie  neglect  of 
80  many  farmt-rs  to  provide  sheds  and  barns  for 
their  catili-  nud  sheep,  is  ineiilcnlable. 

IJut  while  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  keep  too 
Hiucli  st'>ck.  it  is  equally  poor.ecoBOiuy  to  keep  too 
little.  One  of  our  VVht-atland  farmers  «aid  to  us, 
a  ffw  days  .igo,  "I  have  just. returned  from  C:in- 
ada — and  it  is  a  splendid  country.  The  land  anound 
Pari*,  and  all  through  the  oak-opening*  of  Cliat 
«£5e.t(K»n,  reminded  me. of  the  best  districts  ia  West- 
era  TSew  York.  But  they  are  >r^mning  the  land 
pretty  bard.  They  do  not  keep  stock  -enough.  It 
is  iili  ^raia.  I  was  on  one  farm  of  160  acres,  and 
the  whcEe  stock  on  it  consisted  of  15  sheep,  8  cows, 
3  head  <»l\>"ouug  cattle  and  three  or  four  horses. 
The  fflrrnariiad  a  stack  of  peas  as  long  as  a  freight 
train,  but  b«j?eemed  afraid  to  buy  sheep  to  eat  the 
pea-straw;" 

It  is  possible  (that  the  farmer  thinks  sheep  are 
too  high  to  puroliiase  at  this  time,  and  that,  under 
the  e\rcniB«tanoe^,  at  will  be  better  to  let  the  food 
go  to  waste  tlian  to  run  tiie  risk  of  loosing  money 
by  ft  decllue  in  the  -raiue  of  the  sheep.  As  a  rule, 
liowever,  it  should  bft  the  aim  of  every  wheat-grow- 
ing farmer  to  keep  ebcep  enough  to  convert  into 
manure  all  the  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  pea-haulm, 
&o.,  raised  od  the  farm.     And  generally  we  tbiak 


it  will  pay  to  feeil  out  the  peas,  corn,  &c.,  as  well. 
If  we  would  keep  up  onr  land,  we  must  make  ma- 
nure; and  the  better  we  feed  our  stock,  the  better 
will  be  the  manure. 


HOW    IS    A    MAN    TO    LEAKN    FAEMINGT 


JrsT  as  he  would  acquire  any  other  art  or  pro- 
fession :  by  servuig  an  opjxreiiticesMp  to  it.  Tliis  is 
really  the  only  safe  answer  to  the  question. 

If  agricnltural  education  be  not  practical, 
neither  is  it  profitable.  Of  ccmrse  we  do  not  call 
it  useless — no  addition  to  mental  wealth  is  ever  al- 
together useless— hut  it  stops  short  of  the  poiut 
■where,  in  ordinary  language,  it  can  be  turned  to 
vne.  What  do  young  men  go  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture for?  It  is  that  they  may  there  ham  how  to 
make  a  livelihood  and  income  by  farming.  But  if 
the  education  they  receive  be  not  practical,  it  will 
not  enable  them  to  reach  this  end.  The  student  of 
agriculture  may  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  princi[)]es  involved  in  his  profession,  but, 
until  he  has  learned  the  art,  this  knowledge  can 
not  guide  aright.  And  a  graduate  of  eiiher  the 
Highland  Society's  examinations,  or  those  of  the 
Roy?l  Agricultural  College,  who  has  not  added 
practical  knowledge  to  his  sciences,  will  only  l)ring 
his  <]iploma  to  contempt.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are 
mere  assertions;  but  examples  in  abundance  of  the 
insufficiency  of  mere  general  and  scientific  know- 
ledge can  be  cited  in  illustration  of  their  accumcy. 

No  one  is  less  likely  than  the  present  writer  to 
contend  for  a  regard  to  agriculture .exclnssively  as  a 
money-making  routine  of  operations.  Let  ns  ad- 
mit it  cordially  and  gratefully  as  "  the  art  of  all 
the  sciences,"  aifording,  in  its  intelligent  prosecu- 
tion, scope  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  tlia 
whole  nature  of  man.  The  farm  is  no  mere  field 
for  dull  routine:  it  is  the  platform  on  which  the 
best  minds  cf  the  day  are  successfully  employing 
their  highest  energies.  We  must  Dot,  hi'wever, 
forget  that  agriculture  is  a  routine  of  I'peratioiis; 
and  unless  a  man  knows  how  each  is  to  b«i  per- 
formed, he  is  not  an  agriculturist.  Instruction  in 
the  details  of  farm  practice  is  thus  an  essential 
part  of  agricultural  education;  and  unless  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  take  jealous  ani!  especial  care  of 
this,  the  agricultural  degree  which  they  cnnfei 
.vpon  their  finished  students  will  prove,  agricultur- 
ally, worthless. 

^Suppose  the  case,  which  is  not  impossible  unlest 
this  care  be  taken,  of  a  farmer  writing  "  M.  R.  A. 
0."  after  his  name  who  can  not  "  make  hi^  rent  I '' 
That  would  be  an  awkward  thing  lor  the  institu- 
tion which  had  passed  him!  It  would  of  courst 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  those  whose  respect 
it  especially  desires  to  gain.  And  what  would  be 
the  eflrect  on  him  f  Where  the  pride  with  which  hit 
diploma  was  received  ? 

"  You  professed,"  we  imagine  him  addresainji 
the  auti'orities,  "to  have  done  all  that  your  institu- 
tion could  for  me.  I  was  conpetent,  in  your  judg-  s 
ment,  as  an  agriculturist  I  had  answered  all  youi  t 
questions,  and  ycu  made  me  a  member  of  youi  n 
body,  and  sent  me  out  with  yonr  dijiloma,  preparer  ll 
to  take  a  farm,  and  expecting,  as  I  believed  yon,  U<  1: 
prosper  on  it.  I  found  myself  incompetent.  Yoa;  ij 
chemistry  and  botiuiy,  and  your  agricultural* 
lecture    were    insutficient.      I    had    not    learQ««  !li 
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from  yon,  how  nor  when  to  jjive  my  order-g,  either  in 
tlie  field  Of  111  tl:e  homei^tead  ;  nor  did  I  know  when 
they  liud  l)een  properly  and  sufficiently  oheye.d. 
Your  diploinji  lias  been  wonliless  to  me.  My  con- 
fidence in  it  lia^s  resulted  in  all  this  loss  and  waste. 
My  son  shall  seek  his  qujdifi<'ations  as  an  aEtricnltn- 
rist  at  the  hands  of  a  working  farmer.  He  shall 
never  blame  ine  for  sending  him  where  only  tiie 
sciences  are  taught,  where  practical  instruction  is 
considered  comparatively  unimportant,  or  in  any 
degree  inferior  in  rank  or  value,  where  the  result 
on  every  student's  future  farm  at  harvest  time  is 
not  kept  in  view  as  the  end  and  test  of  his  instruc- 
tions, by  every  teacher  in  the  place."  And  this  is 
not  the  hmguage  of  angry  disappointment.  Itis, 
we  firmly  believe,  the  language  of  true  and  sober 
judgment. 

The  man  M^hose  agricultural  instructions  we 
should  seek  must  \>Q  first  an  enerjxetic  and  success- 
ful fanner.  And  next,  he  mu.st  have  such  a  know 
ledge  of  the  sciences  as  enables  liim  to  reco^'uise  in 
every  fact  he  witnesses  upon  his  farm  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  law.  What  a  magnificent  agency 
for  agricultural  education  must  that  institution  be 
where  every  phase  and  side  of  this  man's  profes- 
3ional  ability  and  character  is  especially  exhibited 
by  a  separate  professor;  where  every  item  of  the 
qualifications  he  posesses  is  represented  by  a 
teacher  who  has  directed  his  life-long  attention  to 
just  that  particular  point;  and  where,  over  all  these, 
is  the  commanding  harmonising  influence  of  the 
Christian  gentleman.  In  such  an  institution  agri- 
cultural students  are  sure  in  every  way  to  prosper, 
and  genuine  agricultural  education  is  certain  to  be 
^iven  and  received. 

But  this  will  npver  be  unless  here,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  our  repre.sentative  teacher,  practical  ag- 
riculture shall  occu|)y  tlie  leading  place,  and  suc- 
sessfnl  farm  in  inagement  shall  prove  the  efficiency 
af  the  practical  in-ifruction  given. 

If  ii!.stiuctio.!i  in  the  scieiioes  in  sueh  an  institu- 
tion be  regarded  as  the  end  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished—it  proficiency  in  them  alone  gives  rank, 
jonsideration  and  position — if  sound  practical  in- 
telligence and  ability  in  the  field  (the  leading  qual- 
ification of  our  representative  teaclier)  shall  come 
to  be  regarded  as  conferring  only  second-rate  posi-, 
tion  and  inferior  rank — if  the  farm  and  farming 
shall  ever  come  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils— if  the 
place  shall  ever  thus  degenerate^  as  we  should  say, 
to  be  either  a  lounge  or  a  gymnasium,  as  it  may 
liappen,  for  mere  students  of  the  sciences,  then  itsag- 
[•icultural  influence  and  value  will  have  gone — it 
will  certainly  and  quickly  fall.  And  in  the  inter- 
2St3  of  Eiigiish  agriculture,  which  will  want  some- 
thing u^^etul  in  its  place,  we  confidently  say — the 
iooner  the  hetter.  —  London  O'lrdeners''  Chronicle. 


Law  Aoainst  Weeds. — In  Denmark  the  farmers 
are  bound  by  law  to  destroy  the  corn  maripold, 
ind  in  France  a  tanner  may  sue  his  neighbor  who 
Qegltcts  to  eradicate  the  thistles  upon  his  land  at 
the  1 1  roper  season.  In  Austria  a  similir  regulation 
las  been  im[)ose<l  by  legislative  antlHU'ity,  with,  it 
s  said,  the  most  beneficial  l■esul^s.  In  this  country 
we  have  laws  against  allowing  tliistles  to  ripen  on 
;he  roadsides  and  exposed  situatiuus — but  how  often 
U'e  they  eu  forced  ? 


SHELTER  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Animals  differ  in  no  degree  from  ourselv-'S  in 
the  apiircciation  of  a  dry  bed  and  a  dry  skin — a 
w.-irm  corner  in  winter  and  a  cool  one  in  siimnier. 
How  imploiingly  will  cattle  and  sheep  stand  at 
the  field  gate  in  bad  weather,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  better  shelter  for  them  elsewhere. 
How  quickly  sheep  will  avail  themselves  of  a  wooden 
hurdle,  a  hard  road,  or  even  a  wheelbarrow  or 
piece  ot  hoard  to  lay  ujion,  so  as  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  wet  tiround  (damp  sheets).  It  is  a  well 
known  and  admitted  fact,  that  a  saving  of  one- 
thii'd  in  food  results  from  providing  shelter  when 
required. 

Exposure,  even  in  dry  weather,  to  a  sharp  wind, 
abstracts  aii  iinmense  amount  of  caloric  from  the 
body,  which  must  be  made  good  by  the  fuel  or  fat 
of  the  food.  P]ven  with  well-wooled  sheep,  tliis 
takes  place  in  a  degree,  and  it  nin.st  interfere  with 
their  repose,  for  ice  can  not  rest  well  when  cold. 

It  is  surprising  how  easily  one  may  extemporise 
effective  shelter.  I  find  it  desirable  to  house  ani- 
mals at  night,  and  turn  th^em  out  in  the  day  ;  the 
extreme  variation  gives  them  cold.  I  therefore, 
after  threshing  my  first  wheat,  stack  the  straw, 
thatch  it  ready  for  next  harvest,  place  it  f>n  a  pas- 
ture, surround  it  at  .some  distance  with  hurdles, 
throw  down  a  liltle  straw  close  to  tlie  stai  k  and 
make  this  the  night-fold  yard  for  my  cattle.  Here 
they  get  their  cake,  bran  or  dry  food.  Bnllucks 
soon  establish,  by  rubbing  and  grooming  themselves, 
a  comfortable  arcade  of  straw  on  either  side  or  at 
each  end — according  to  the  wind.  Under  this  they 
lie  comfortably  ensconced,  free  from  driving  rains 
or  strong  cold  winds,  and  in  the  day-time,  weather 
permitting,  go  to  the  feeding  ground. 

The  act  of  groomiiitr  themselves  gives  cleanliness, 
and  stimulates  circidation  in  the  skin,  and  p.iys 
well  in  the  health  and  condition  of  the  animals. 
They  know,  if  their  owners  do  not,  that  wheat 
straw  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  or  damp,  .'md 
they  choose  it  for  their  bed  with  unerring  sagacity. 
J.  J.  Meohi,  in  London    Gardeners'"  Chronicle. 


Salmon. — The  Boston  Cultivator  states  that  a 
salmon,  registered  and  identified,  was  known  to 
gain  eleven  pounds  and  a  quarter  in  five  weeks  and 
two  days,  being  but  ten  pounds  first  and  twenty- 
one  pounds  and  a  quarter  when  finally  taken !  The 
singular  thing  is  that  nothing  is  ever  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  captured  salmon,  but,  like  mullet, 
which  the  ancients  used  to  regard  as  the  type  of 
all  starvelings  and  fasters,  ordinary  dissection  can 
never  show  what  it  feeds  upon.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  It  has  a  remarkably  rapid  diges- 
tion of  the  minute  crustaceans,  which  it  devours 
in  immense  numbers. 


A  Seven  Years' Bean.  —  The  Maine  Farintyr 
says : 

"  California  is  great  on  agricultural  productions. 
The  latest  thing  we  have  noticed  is  a;  bean  which 
lives  and  fruits  for  seven  years.  It  was  imported 
from  the  SandA'ich  Islands." 
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TOP-DHESSING  MEADOWS. 


We  have  repeatedly  c.illed  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  tlie  Genesee  Farmer  to  the  great  benefits 
derived  frora  top-dressing  old  meadows,  clover 
fields,  &c.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  increased  at- 
tention paid  to  this  subject.  "We  know  of  no  im- 
provement that  is  so  well  calculated  to  increase 
the  products  of  our  agriculture.  If  we  increase 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  a  given  instance,  the  wheat 
is  sold  off  the  farm,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  With 
gi-assand  clover,  however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Any  increase  in  the  grass  or  clover  crop  enables  us 
to  make  more  manure,  and  we  reap  the  benefit  of 
it  for  years  to  come.  "  Manure  your  green  crops," 
is  the  English  motto.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Shropshire  once  remarked  to  the  writer :  "  Insure 
me  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  I  will  insure  you  a 
good  crop  of  everything  else."  It  is  so  with  clover 
and  grass.  The  more  clover  and  grasb'  we  grow, 
and  feed  out  on  thefarm^  the  more  manure  we  can 
make  and  the  richer  will  our  land  become. 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Plowman  re- 
cently alluded  to  the  "  wonderful  effects  of  even  a 
slight  dressing  of  a  compost  of  dried  muck  and 
manure  on  fields  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping," 
and  says : 

"We  know  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  double  the 
yield  of  the  State  in  ten  j-ears  by  a  more  generous 
aiiplicatioii  of  those  fertilizing  materials  wljich  lie 
upon  almost  every  farm;  the  lioardings  of  ages  of 
vegetable  growth  and  decay,  and  whieli  only  need 
to  be  removed  from  swamps  and  meadows  to  tiie 
uplands,  and  mingled  with  the  manure  from  the 
barnyard  to  add  immensely  to  the  productivene.^s 
of  tiieir  fields. 

"  We  stoiid  a  few  weeks  ago  upon  a  field  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  wliicli  tlie  owner 
had  just  taken  a  second  crop  of  well-cured  rowen, 
which  by  actual  weiglit  upon  the  town  scales  was 
over  two  tuns  to  the  acre.  We  have  walked  over 
hundreds  of  acres  this  autumn  of  similar  land 
that  the  owners  have  not  seen  fit  to  mow  the 
second  time,  or  if  mowed  has  produced  l)Ht  a  small 
crop  in  comparison;  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
annual  top-dre>sing,  so  essential  to  keeping  mowiuir 
lands  in  good  heart,  had  been  neglected,  and  all 
the  manure  (and  there  was  none  too  mucli)  lias 
been  applied  to  other  and  less  remunerative  crops  " 

After  (-peaking  of  the  ailvantagi-s  of  compp^ting 
swamp  mufk  with  manure,  lie  says: 

"We  ol)serve  that  some  fanners  are  afraid  to 
use  large  quantities,  lest  the  strength  of  their  barn 
manure  siiould  be  too  much  diluted;  'Ut  in  lliis. 
we  think,  they  labor  under  a  great  mistake,  for 
in  every  cord  of  muck  in  which  tVrnieiii.ntion 
can  be  established,  itn  nature  is  so  entinly  chimgi-'l 
by  the  cbfmical  action  which  ensues  a?  U>  tit  it  at 
once  for  the  use  of  the  grass  crop ;  and  exiinsiiie 
to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  enables  it  to  give  out  a 


coniinued  supply  of  nourishment,  not  only  for  one 
season  but  for  several. 

.  "Tiiere  are  few  farms  in  which  attention  to  this 
simple  but  well-estaMislied  f;ict  in  liusl>andry  will 
not  add  to  the  hay  crop  annually  enough  of  profit 
to  pay  for  the  enlarged  barn-nxim  which  will  be 
recjuired  to  shelter  it.  And  while  there  are  ?uch 
ample  dei)osits  of  valuable  mnck  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, it  does  seem  strange  to  see  farmers  neg- 
lecting to  provide  it  as  an  absorbent  for  their  liquid 
manures,  or  using  the  solid  manures  of  the  barn 
and  barnyard  MMthout  any  admixture  with  a  ma- 
terial which  is  as  '  plenty  as  dirt,'  but  which,  when 
rightly  treated,  becomes  as  precious  as  gold. 

"Upon  old  fields  and  upland  mowing,  muck  frora 
tlie  swamps  and  meadows  becomes  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer without  composting,  but  riie  process  of  its 
decomposition  is  slow,  and  its  good  effects  are  noi 
immediately  apparent;  but  after  a  year  or  two  its 
beneficial  effects  are  discoverable  in  the  increased 
greenness  of  the  sjiring  verdure,  and  the  larger 
weight  of  the  summer  mowing;  iiiid  it  illustrates, 
even  in  this  indifferent  and  somewhat  negligent 
way  of  using,  that  muck  is  one  of  the  good  things 
of  which  a  Yankee  farmer  can  never  have  too 
much,  provided  he  puts  it  in  the  right  place." 


BEES  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Ed9.  Genesee  Faemek  :  The  people  of  this  State 
are  getting  somewhat  waked  up  on  bee  matters. 
The  present  year  has  been  very  unpropitious,  and 
many  have  failed  to  realize  any  profits  from  their 
bees.  There  has  been  but  few  swarms  and  veiy 
little  surplus  stored  this  season.  Tliose  who  do 
not  look  well  to  their  bees  will  find  that  many  of 
their  stocks  will  die  of  starvation  before  spring. 
Late  swarms  have  laid  up  but  little  more  than 
enough  to  just  live  along  fur  a  month  or  two.  In 
some  more  favored  localities,  where  white  clover 
abounds,  bees  have  stored  up  some  surplus,  and 
have  increased  moderately.  In  this  favored  loc.ility 
bees  have  increased  by  swarming  i)erha])S  about  25 
per  cent.  A  neighbor,  from  about  sixteen  stocks, 
lias  received  nearly  two  hundred  jiounds  of  cap 
honey.  I  had,  from  about  one-half  as  many, 
about  the  same  amount.  The  old  fashioned  box 
hive,  with  caps  or  drawers  above,  is  the  hive  in 
common  use.  For  the  last  two  years  people  have 
commenced  using  Langsthoth's  and  other  movable 
frame  hives.  Some  are  very  much  pleased  with 
them;  others  think  tiiem  of  no  account.  I  be- 
lieve the  most  scientific  men  agree  that  the  movable 
Irame,  in  some  shape,  is  very  desirable. 

Boiling  Pt-airM,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.        I>.  L.  Fairchild. 

High  Fakming.— It  is  stated  in  the  last  Marh 
Line  Express  that  Mr.  Ilnosox  has  exi)ended  du- 
ring the  last  twenty-five  years,  on  his  farm  of 
twelve  hundred  acres,  in  Norlolk,  $350,000  for  oil 
cake,  and  $250,000  for  artificial  manures!  We 
have  been  on  Mr.  Hudson's  farm,  and  may  s.ay  that, 
though  originally  very  jioor,  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  England — and  no  wonder. 
Twenty  dollars  per  acre  eacli  year  for  manure  and 
imported  cattle  food  would  soon  make  any  laud  rich ! 
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NOTES  BY  S.  W. 

D.  G.  Mitchell's  (Ike  Marble)  remarks  in  tlie 
last  Farmer  on  the  bootlessness  of  growing  corn  at 
the  East  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  are  to  the  point. 
"When  I  see  such  large  fields  of  corn  growing  on 
sandy  Long  It^land,  at  so  great  an  expense  for  ma- 
nure from  the  city,  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  pleasant 
way  for  a  citizen  or  a  farmer  to  expend  his  heredi- 
tary wealth.  If  Ike  would  seed  down  his  poor 
fields  with  clover,  the  same  maflnre  that  gives  liim 
a  small  crop  of  corn  would,  if  properly  applied, 
give  him  a  large  crop  of  clover,  and  he  would  not 
have  to  complain  that  the  clover,  like  the  corn, 
"has  a  rank  appetite  for  the  inorganic  elements  of 
the  soil."  I  apprehend,  however,  that  corn,  like 
all  the  cereal  grasses,  draws  more  on  the  organic 
elements  of  the  soil  than  on  its  mineral  constit- 
uents; but  clover  being  a  leguminous  plant,  col- 
lects much  of  its  organic  elements  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Give  to  the  soil  of  one  acre,  as  much  rich 
stall  manure  as  is  commonly  applied  to  four  acres, 
and.  you  will  have  as  much  corn;  bjit  should  you 
do  the  same  by  clover,  it  would  fall  down  and  rot 
on  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  Mechi  cuts  three 
crops  of  clover  in  one  season.  This  is  only  done 
by  the  application  of  liquid  manure  after  every 
cutting.  But  apropos  of  clover  meadows,  some 
say  clover  only  lasts  two  seasons;  let  your  second 
crop  of  clover  go  to  seed  on  the  ground  every 
second  or  third  season,  and  it  will  never  run  out, 
if  a  moderate  top-dressing  is  put  on  every  season; 
but  be  sure  that  your  top-dressing  is  free  from 
thistle  and  dock  seed,  or  it  will  give  you  tronl)le. 
For  a  small  patch,  liquid  manure  is  best,  as  it  is 
free  from  foul  seed,  and  is  more  economical  of  the 
manure  it  contains. 

Joseph  Weight's  Eighteen-kowed  Dent  Corn. 
If  any  man  doubts  that  Weight  never  gets  less, 
and  often  more,  than  one  hundred  bushels  of 
sheUed  corn  from  an  acre,  let  him  come  and  see  the 
great  stouts  of  husked  corn-stalks  that  now  stud 
his  large  corn-field,  and  his  credulity  will  vanish 
into  thin  air.  There  they  stand,  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  high,  six  feet  at  the  base,  defying  the  autumn's 
blast.  They  are  only  a  few  feet  apart,  north  and 
south,  with  three  rows  of  corn  stubble  between.- 
The  whole  surface,  so  clean  when  the  corn  was 
earing,  is  now  covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  chick 
weed.  This  field  has  grown  the  same  large  crops 
of  corn  every  year  at  the  expense  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  two- horse  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre 
yearly.  The  large  ligneous  stalks  are  all  cut  up  by 
horse-power,  and  fed  with  meal  to  his  large  farm 
stock. 

Mr.  W.  imports  his  seed  corn  yearly  from  the 
West,  as  the  cob  here  grows  larger,,  and  the  ker- 
nels shorter  every  year  from  its  own  seed,  until 
the  dent  runs  out.  No  Illinois  frost  could  have 
hurt  Weight's  corn  this  season,  as  it  was  glazed 
before  the  fatal  Slst  of  August  so  much  complained 
of  at  the  West.     So  much  for  good  farming. 

I  this  day  shelled  two  ears  of  Weight's  dent 
corn,  and  one  of  his  largest  Long  Island  white  flint 
corn,  with  the  following  results: 
1  ear  red  cob  dent,  9>s  in.  I'inir,  8^  in.  circumference,  measiirpd. 

shelled, * 1>^  pinls. 

1  ear  red  cob  dent,  I0}i  in.  long,  7>^  in.  circumference,  m  jisur''!, 

shelled, ...IJ^  pinK 

1  ear  Long  Island  flint,  VI  in.  long,  b}i  in.  at  butt  and  i]i  i"-  i" 

middle,  }i  P'"'' 


Thus  the  largest  ear  yielded  one  and  a  half  full 
pints,  wine  measure,  and  the  other  one  gill  less, 
|)lump  measure  ;  while  the  Long  Island  white  flint, 
grown  on  tiie  same  soil,  and  the  largest  ear  se- 
lected, measured  two-thirds  less  tlian  the  largest 
ear.  The  measure  of  each  was  a  little  rounding, 
and  the  flint  corn  was  very  dry,  while  the  other 
contained  some  moisture. 

How    TO    GET   A   HEATY    CROP    OF  TuRNIPS  AFTER 

Sweet  Corn  the  same  season. — Sow  the  seed  of 
the  white  French  turnip  to  raise  the  plants,  as  you 
would  cabbage  plants,  only  wider  apart,  so  as  to 
get  large,  stocky  plants.  After  your  early  sweet 
corn  is  picked,  cut  up  the  stalks,  fork  .over  the 
ground,  burying  the  stubble  togetlier  with  a  dress* 
ing  of  hen  dung  or  other  fine  manure ;  then  take 
up  your  plants  carefully,  with  plenty  of  soil  on  the 
roots,  set  them  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  if  it  is  dry  weather  water  them  with  liquid 
manure,  soap  suds,  &c.  This  will  keep  oft'  worms, 
and  the  plants  will  grow  apace.  I  have  them  now 
measuring  five  inches  in  diameter,  transplanted 
about  the  middle  of  August.  They  are  tiie  favorite 
turnip  here. 

HOW  TO  MAZE  DOCILE  HORSES, 
The  docility  and  amazing  instinct  of  the  Arab 
horse  are  shown  to  proceed  mainly  from  his  con- 
stant association  with  the  family  of  his  owner — 
sharing  their  food,  sleeping  in  their  tent,  and  lastly 
from  the  early  age  at  which  he  is  broken  in,  which 
they  say  checks  the  development  of  the  spleen — a 
very  important  point  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs : 
"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty  months  the 
colt  is  mounted  by  a  clnld,  who  takes  him  to  water, 
goes  in  searcli  of  grass  or  leads  him  to  the  pasture. 
Not  to  hurt  the  bars,  he  guides  him  with  a  longe, 
or  a  tolerably  soft  mule's  bit.  This  exercise  is 
good  for  them  both.  Tlie  child  grows  up  a  horseman, 
and  the  colt  acquires  the  habit  of  carrying  a  weight 
proportioned  to  his  strength.  He  learns  to  walk, 
to  tear  nothing,  and  it  is  in  this  manner,  say  the 
Arabs,  that  'we  contrive  never  to  have  restive 
horses.'  For  the  first  few  days  the  bit  is  covered 
with  undressed  wool,  partly  witli  a  view  not  to 
hurt  his  bars,  and  partly  to  allure  him  to  docility 
by  the  saltish  flavor  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  When 
he  begins  to  cluimp  the  bit,  the  task  is  nearly  ac- 
complished. This  preparatory  exercise  takes  place 
morning  and  evening.  Thus  sa.oaciously  handled, 
the  young  animal  will  be  ready  U)  be  mounted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  autumn — when  he  will  be 
less  tormented  by  the  flies  and  heat.  We,ilthy 
owners,  before  they  allow  their  colt  to  be  mounted 
by  a  grown-up  man,  sometimes  have  him  led  up 
and  down  gently  for  a  fortnight  with  a  pack-saddle 
on  his  back,  supporting  two  baskets  filled  with  sand." 
When  he  is  about  thirty  months  old,  the  colt  is 
taught  not  to  break  loose  from  his  rider  when  'the 
latter  sots  foot  to  earth,  and  not  even  to  stir  from 
the  spot-whore  the  bridle  has  been  passed  over  his 
head  and  allowed  to  drag  on  the  ground.  Especial 
care  is  taken  in  teaching  this  lesson,  because  it  id 
one  of  great  importance  in  Arab  life. 
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RAISING    IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Tht8  hrnnch  of  industry  constitutes  one  of  tlie 
principal  sources  of  profit  to  farmers;  consequently 
we  may  supposed  tliat  it  occupies  their  iittentive 
thnught.  All  intelligent  farmers  agree  upon  one 
point :  that  the  stock  they  raise,  no  matter  whether 
it  he  the  horse,  the  neat  cattle,  the  sheep  or  swine, 
t'ney  slioulil,  for  profit,  be  of  the  most  approved 
kind.  Through  the  medium  of  some  si)irited  indi- 
vi<hials,  some  of  the  best  imi)roved  stock  that  t'or- 
ciigii  countries  has  produced  have  been  imported, 
composing  the  varii'ties  above  indicate<l.  This 
stock  has  been  exhibited  at  our  State  and  County 
Fairs,  and  it  has  awakened  the  mind  to  active  com- 
petition, and  tiie  result  has  proved  a  marked  and 
visible  improvement — as  every  individual  who  lias 
a  qu  ck  and  experienced  eye  can  readily  see  that  a 
great  improvement  lias  lieeii  made  when  he  com- 
pares the  stock  which  now  graces  the  farmers'  pas- 
tures and  barn-yards  with  that  which  was  seen 
tliere  iu  184:0.  No  good  farmer  will  remain  con- 
tent with  the  progress  he  has  made  wliile  there  is 
still  room  for  more  improvement.  F^r  their  en- 
couragement  it  may  truly  be  said  :  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  multiplication  of  improved  animals 
■will  exceed  the  demand,  as  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  in  Europe,  wliere  scientific  breeding  has 
been  successfully  practised  for  half  a  century,  the 
advance  of  prices  have  steadily  kept  pace  with  the 
improvement  until  many  animals  liave  brought 
prices  which  would  seem  almost  fabulous.  I  have 
deemed  it  not  unseasonable  to  present  the  forego- 
ing remarks,  as  I  wish  to  illustrate  them  by  stating 
with  what  comparatively  trifling  expenditure  every 
farmer  may,  in  a  short  period,  raise  up  a  hei'd  of 
fine  improved  animals.  For  this  purpose  I  cordi- 
ally invite  farmers  to  call  at  my  farm  and  examine 
a  cow  of  the  Durham  breed,  which  I  i)urchased  in 
the  month  of  May,  1858,  for  $125,  from  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  sold  a  choice  bull  and  a  heifer  of 
superior  milking  qualities,  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  raising  Durham  stock.  The  animal  I  allude  to 
•was  then  a  two-year-old  heifer,  with  a  heifer  calf 
at  iier  side  dropped  a  few  days  previous.  From 
this  heifer  and  her  then  calf  I  have  raised  six 
calves — four  heifers  and  two  bulls — making  this 
stock  now  eight  in  number.  Three  of  them  are 
now  with  calf,  with  a  promise  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber to  eleven  animals  the  coming  spring.  These 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  one  bull  calf — whicli 
I  have  sold — I  hope  to  exhibit  at  our  next  fall's 
cattle  sliow.  I  make  tliis  statement  8im])ly  to  en- 
courage such  farmers  as  decline  raising  improved 
stock,  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  too  much  money 
to  make  the  first  pi\rcliase,  to  prove  to  them  that, 
witli  an  outlay  of  $125,  they  may  in  four  or  five 
years  rear  a  pretty  large  herd,  as  to  numbers,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  increase. 
While  rearing  an  improved  herd  they  can  dispose 
of  the  old  animals  to  make  room  for  the  new  lierd. 
AiUreM  of  Hon.  Georob  Vail  before  the  Ji*nsdlear 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

Liming  Hay. — A  correspondent  of  the  Conntry 
Oentleman\)Ttfer(i  lime  to  salt  for  8i)rinklinif  on 
hay.  Two  quarts  of  air-slaked  lime  is  sutticient 
for  a  tun  of  hay.  It  is  sai<l  toal).-orb  tlie  moisture 
and  prevent  moldiness,  and  stock  relish  the  hay 
thus  prepared. 


ARTIFICIAL  FISH-BREEDING. 


Stephen  IT.  Ainswokth,  President  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  Fruit-Growers'  Society,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  his  experiments  iu 
fish-breeding.     He  says: 

"I  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the  grow- 
ing of  brook  trout  artificially  in  ponds  on  my  place. 
I  have  tried  from  seven  years'  old  down  to  last 
spring's  hatcliingv'in  three  different  ponds,  keeping 
the  young  fry  until  two  years'  old  before  1  put 
them  into  the  large  pond  with  the  ol'.er  ones,  at 
which  time  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  original  stock  was  put  in  my  larger 
pond,  containing  sixty-one  square  rods  of  ground, 
fourteen  feet  deep,  supplied  from  springs  three 
years  ago  last  spring,  1,400  in  number,  age  then 
from  one  to  four  years'  old.  They  weigh  now  from 
one  to  thrf^e  pounds  each.  They  liave  been  fed 
daily  witli  liver,  and  are  about  as  tpme  as  kittens-— 
come  at  call,  and  take  their  food  like  pigs,  throw- 
ing themselves  clear  out  of  the  water  iu  tlieir  haste 
for  the  food,  by  the  five  hundred  at  a  time,  and 
even  take  it  out  of  a  spoon  six  inches  above  the 
water.  Tliink  of  seeing  five  hundred  trout,  all  at 
the  same  instant,  weighing  from  one  to  three 
pounds,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inclies  longl 
The  like  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country  to  my 
knowledge  before.  It  will  well  pay  the  disciple  of 
Sir  IzAAK  Walton  a  long  journey  to  see  ;  visitors 
from  hundreds  of  miles  come  to  see  them — ponda 
and  fixtures  for  breeding  and  growing. 

"The  front  spawns  in  November,  December  and 
January.  When  (m  their  spawning  beds  I  take 
them  and  exude  their  ova  artificially,  and  impreg- 
nate them  with  milt  from  the  males,  and  then  place 
the  spawn  in  troughs,  on  gravel  witii  pure  spring 
water  running  ever  them.  Tliey  liatcli  in  seventy- 
eight  days,  and  commence  fee<iing  from  forty  to 
fifty  days  after,  during  which  time  they  live  on  the 
egg  attached  to  them. 

"  Last  fall  I  took  in  this  way  about  00,000  eggs, 
and  hatched  say  40,000  of  them,  wliich  ai-e  now 
from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Witli  ail  things 
right,  nearly  all  will  hatch  in  this  way.  These 
will  grow  to  a  pound  weight  in  four  years,  with 
good  water  and  plenty  of  food. 

"A  two-pound  trout  will  furnish  about  8.000 
spawn;  smaller  ones  less  in  j)ro|)ortion.  They 
commence  spawning  when  one  year  (dd. 

"In  this  way  they  can  be  increased  and  grown 
to  any  extent,  and  all  the  ponds  and  streams  in  the 
country  stocked  to  overflowing. 

"They  can  lie  raised  in  this  way  with  great 
]irotit  for  market.  Price  from  four  to  six  shillings 
per  pound." 

Beloian  Potatoes. — E.  P.  Robin80n  writes  to 
the  Mufisachnsetts  Plowman  that  he  has  planted 
some  of  the  Belgian  potatoes,  imported  by  the 
State  Society.  He  had  eighteen  pounds  for  seed, 
and  the  yield  was  five  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds, 
quite  free  from  rot.  A  friend  of  his  planted  eight 
pounds  of  the  same  variety,  and  had  a  yield  of 
t^o  luindred  and  forty-three  pounds.  lie  pro- 
nounces them  an  excellent  potato  for  the  table. 
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FARM    WORK    FOR    DECEMBER. 


The  liiliors  of  tlie  .^easoii  liavinji  been  devote*! 
;o  tlie  raising  of  crops,  the  period  of  llieir  con- 
iutnptioii  lias  now  arrived.  As  it  is  important,  on 
ihe  score  of  economy,  to  raise  heavy  crops,  so  it  is 
iquully  ini[)ortant  now  to  study  the  ni()st  economi- 
jal  modes  of  feeding.  1.  The  first  point  of  econ- 
jniy  is  to  prevent  loss  by  good  and  comfortable 
shelter.  Exposure  to  freezing  winds  not  only  in- 
jures the  growth  and  thrift  of  animals,  but  requires 
i  greater  amount  of  t\)od  to  maintain  animal  heat. 
Sometimes  the  loss  of  animals,  by  dea  h  alone, 
toward  spring,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  ample 
;lieluer.  2.  The  second  is  to  feed  regularly,  that  no 
loss  of  flesh  may  be  occasioned  by  impatient  fret- 
ting. 3.  The  third  is  to  give  the  food  in  the  best 
Ljondition.  Hay  and  stalks  should  be  bright,  and 
not  musty.  Cornstalks  will  go  much  farther  if  cut 
before  feeding;  but  they  should  be  cut  very  short, 
ov  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  so  as  to 
be  tine  like  chaff;  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
iij  horse-power;  it  rarely,  or  never,  pays  to  cut 
[odder  by  hand.  Grain  should  be  ground  where- 
3ver  practicable,  for  animals  of  whatever  kind. 

Straw  should  be  carefully  saved,  even  when 
•aised  in  large  quantities,  as  it  has  so  many  uses, 
[t  may  be  employed  largely  in  feeding  animals,  if 
X  little  grain  or  meal  is  fed  to  them,  regularly,  at 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  largely  used  as  litter, 
and  c(Kiverted  into  manure.  It  forms  an  excellent 
covering  for  large  heaps  of  roots  in  winter,  whether 
in  root  cellars  or  more  exposed.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  cover  for  temporary  sheds  for  protect- 
ing cattle  and  sheep.  In  most  cases  the  best  way 
to  niimage  straw  is  to  thrash  the  grain  as  the  straw 
is  needed  through  winter,  by  means  of  a  two-horse 
endless  chain  power,  which  requires  but  few 
ban  is  in  attendance.  If  thrashed  with  a  larger 
macliine,  care  should  be  taken  to  save  the  straw 
from  injury;  if  bound  in  bundles,  as  it  is  thrashed, 
it  may  be  more  readily  handled.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  twist  previously  a  large  quantity  of 
straw  bands,  whicii  may 
l)e  done  by  means  of  the 
^-^  <.-,=±ju^-^y  hook  and   handle  shown 

^  "■*™"  in  the  annexed  figure,  the 

Hooic  for  Twisting  Straw  Bands,  operator  taking  the  han- 
dle in  his  right  hand,  holding  tlie  wooden  i)ortion 
of  tlie  hook  in  his  left,  and  twisting  as  he  walks 
backward ;  .  the  hook  is  easily  made  by  bending 
stout  wire;  or  the  twisting  may  be  more  rapidly 
performed  by  attaching  a  hook  to  the  pinion  of  a 
fanning  mill*.  These  bands,  if  twisted  of  slightly 
moist  oat  straw,  will  preserve  their  twist  as  soon 
as  dry,  and  may  be  cut  up  into  any  desired  length. 
When  the  thresliing  is  performed,  place  a  straw 
band  so  that  the  straw  may  fall  upon  it,  drawing  it 
into  a  compact  heap,  and  when  large  enough,  bind 
it.  As  soon  as  the  binding  is  commenced,  let  a 
second  hand  place  another  band,  and  proceed  as 
the  first  lias  done.  In  this  way  two  men  will  bind 
all  the  straw  that  is  thrown  out  of  the  largest  size 
machine, 

VENTILATION, 

This    is    important    for    all    animals  —  horses, 

*  We  have  never  made  straw  bands,  but  have  many  linies 
twis'ed  hay  rnpes  There  s  no  difficulty  in  lurnine  ihe  huol;  fast 
enough.    Any  boy  can  turn  as  fast  as  a  man  can  feed.— Eds  G.  F, 


cattle  or  swine.  Foul  air,  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
can  not  tail  to  injure  its  delicate  coatings  and 
destrov,  more  or  less,  the  health  of  the  animal. 
Many  farmers  have  decided  against  stables,  because 
of  the  injury  from  dirt  and  bad  air.  Keep  them 
well  littered  at  all  times,  and  let  them  breathe  a 
pure  air,  and  a  different  report  will  be  made.  But 
another,  opposite,  evil  must  be  also  avoided.  Cold 
currents  of  air,  sweeping  through  cracks,  are  some- 
times nearly  as  bad  as  open  exposure,  and  for  this 
reason  some  farmers  have  concluded  that  exposiu'e 
is  best,  after  all. 

BHKKP. 

Large  flocks  should  be  separated  into  portions  of 
about  fifty  each,  in  separate  jiens  in  the  shed,  plac- 
ing the  stronger  in  one  pen.  the  weakest  in  another, 
each  portion  being  as  nearly  equal  in  strengtli  and 
vigor  as  possible.  Sheep  always  do  best  if  fed 
some  grain  through  the  winter,  commencing  with 
a  very  small  quantity  at  first  and  gradually  increas- 
ing as  the  winter  advances.  Caution  in  beginning 
to  feed  lambs  in  small  quantities  is  particularly  im- 
portant An  average  of  half  a  pint  of  corn  a  day 
is*  suflScient  for  fidl-grown  sheep — half  tliat  for 
lambs,  A  good  time  is  to  feed  them  grain  at  noon, 
and  fodder  night  and  morning, 

COLTS   AND   YOUNG    HORSES 

do  well  on  straw,  with  a  little  grain.  An  excellent 
way  is  to  cut  oats  in  the  sheaf  an  inch  or  two 
long,  and  feed  the  whole,  grain  and  straw  together. 

GOOD   WATER 

should  be  provided  at  all  times  for  all  domestic  an- 
imals, and  should  be  supplied  to  them  frequently 
and  regularly,  or  at  their  pleasure.  Depriving 
them  of  drink  for  a  long  time,  and  then  allowing 
them  to  drink  too  much,  is  detrimental  to  tlie  best 
tlirift, 

MANURE. 

The  largest  and  best  stables  have  a  central  alley 
passing  through  them,  wide  enough  for  a  v;agon  or 
horse-cart  to  pass  and  carry  out  the  daily  cleanings 
of  the  stalls.  Smaller  stables  may  be  cleaned  by 
wheeling  the  manure  out  daily  by  hand.  There 
are  different  modes  of  managing  manure  in  win- 
ter— if  not  very  strawy,  it  may  be  drawn  at  once 
and  spread  over  the  fields.  On  grass  land  thiis 
treated  it  will  produce  a  much  better  effect  tlian  if 
applied  in  spring,  the  rain  soaking  the  soluble  por- 
tions well  into  the  soil  and  among  the  roots ;  an 
equally  good  effect  is  produced  if  the  sod  is  to  be 
plowed  for  corn.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
tiie  manure  washing  away,  except  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  as  the  soil,  as  soon  as  thawed,  and 
especially  if  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  nature,  instantly 
absorbs  the  soluble  manure.  If  the  manure  is  quite 
strawy,  it  should  be  jilaced  in  large,  square  piles, 
that  it  may  rot  down ;  and  when  the  central  por- 
tion is  decayed,  the  edges  should  be  cut  down  with 
a  hay-knife  and  thrown  on  the  top.  Manure  con- 
taining little  fibre,  or  litter,  .should  be  kept  under 
shidter  to  prevent  waste,  but  coarse  and  strawy 
manure  should  be  exposed  to  rains  to  hasten  decay. 
Muck,  which  has  been  shoveled  out  and  dried  last 
suimner,  may  now  be  drawn  and  applied  to  yards 
and  manure  heaps. 

FEEDING  RACKS, 

to  prevent  the  waste  of  fodder,  should  be  pro- 
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Salt  Trough. 


vided  for  all  animals.  Stock  shonld  be  regnlarlv 
salted;  if  tliey  Ijuve  a  constant  supply,  tliey  will 
eat  but  little  at  a  time. 

SALT  TKOURIIS, 

for  yarded  animals,  are  ensily  made  by  taking 
liieees  of  tliick  slab,  sny  a  foot  long, 
jind  boring  witb  a  large  imger  or 
niiikiiig  a  mortise  nearly  tbrongli  on 
tlif  ritunded  side.  Tliese  boles  con- 
tain tbe  salt,  and  tlie  troughs,  lying 

on  the  ground,  can  not  be  overturned. 

EUNNING  OUT    OF    FODDER. 

Some  farmers  seem  scarcely  to  know  how  they 
will  be  likely  to  come  out  in  spring  with  a  siipjjjy 
of  fodder  for  their  animals,  and  know  of  no  better 
way  than  guessing.  They  should  be  more  accurate, 
and  determine  by  calculation  early  in  winter  what 
their  supplies  will  be.  If  they  have  not  kept  a 
record  of  the  number  of  tuns  of  hay,  it  may  be 
determined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  allowing 
five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  tun  of  good,  compactly 
pressed  timothy,  in  the  lower  part  of  \hh  stack  or 
mow,  and  six  to  seven  hundred  in  the  upper  part, 
or  of  clover.  Then,  allowing  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  daily  to  each  hundred  Aveiglit  of  ani- 
mal, an  accurate  result  may  be  neaily  reached, 
varying  la  localities  where  the  winter  is  long  or 
short. 

MANURING   WHEAT. 

Where  manure  has  not  been  already  applied  by 
top  dressing  in  autunm,  either  at  the  time  or  sub- 
sequent to  sowing,  it  may  be  still  spread  to  greater 
advantage  whenever  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  so 
as  to  bear  the  wagon,  and  taking  the  ]>recaution  to 
use  such  fine  manure  as  nuiy  be  thinly  and  evenly 
spread.  This  coating  of  manure  will  also  insure 
and  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  young  clover  in 
spring. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Be  Cflreful  to  keep  cattle  and  other  animals  from 
meadows  and  pastures  when  the  ground  is  soft, 
that  tliey  may  not  spoil  the  turf.  Pick  over  a|>ples 
in  the  cellar,  and  remove  tlie  decayed  ones.  Pro- 
vide good  dry  luel  for  the  kitchen.  Balance  ac- 
counts for  the  season,  and  observe  what  ()])eralions 
in  farming  have  been  n)ost  profitable.  Get  up  club 
meetings  for  evening  discussions  of  agri(;ultural 
subjects.  Study  the  success  and  failurc^s  of  other 
farmers,  by  taking  a  good  agricultural  paper. — 
Tdokkk's  Annual  Register  for  1864. 


My  NKiGnBOR's  Experienob. — Seven  years  ago 
he  was  raising  an  average  croj)  of  fair-si^ed  onions. 
He  ate  and  sold  the  largest  and  fairest,  and  in  tlie 
spring  set  out  the  scullions  and  "runts"  to  raise 
seed  Tor  another  year.  lie  lias  pursued  this  course 
until  now  he  raises  a  miserable  crop  of  "Tom 
Tliuinb"  onions,  liberally  mixed  with  scullions. 
He  says  "  onion.s,  for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not 
do  as  well  as  tliey  used  to."  He  has  pursued  the 
same  course  witii  liis  cabbage — eating  atid  selling 
the  best,  and  raising  bis  seed  from  tbe  refiise  left 
in  the  sjjring.  He  now  gets  beaiirifnl  little  Iieads, 
about  as  large  as  your  fist,  and  very  loify,  remind- 
ihij  you  of  a  sni.dl  boy  on  a  very  high  pair  of 
suits.— L.  L.  F.,  Roll'uuj  Prairie^   Wi». 


SWEET  COKN  FOB  HOGS. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Jaclionian 
says: 

"Dui'ing  our  visit  at  the  Ea.st  we  were  asked  to 
look  at  some  fatting  hogs  in  the  sty  of  Dr.  Caleb 
j  Plaistkidge,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.  they  were  very 
j  fine  oiie.s,  but  not  as  good,  we  were  told,  as  the  Dr. 
usually  raises.  His  system  is  this:  For  twenty 
years  past  he  has  planted  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn,  and  killed  three  hogs.  The  hogs  have 
a  good,  large,  airy  sty,  with  feeding  troughs  soar- 
ranged  that  they  can  not  interfere  with  each  other 
at  feeding  time,  and  free  access  to  a  large,  dry 
yard,  through  which  runs  a  spring  of  clear  water. 
When  his  sweet  corn  is  large  enough  to  roast,  he 
coiiimenees  feeding  it,  stalk  and  all,  in  the  yard, 
giving  them  all  the  swill  tliey  will  eat.  This  he 
continues  until  they  refuse  to  eat  the  stalks,  after 
Vk^hich  the  balance  of  the  corn  is  fed  in  the  ear, 
and  the  fatting  process  finished  with  corn-meal. 
During  the  whole  twenty  years  he  has  failed  but 
twice  of  killing  hogs  of  over  five  hundred  pounds 
weight  each,  and  he  gives  citdit  for  most  of  the 
weight  to  the  sweet  corn.  He  says,  properly  fed 
it  adds  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  to  each  ot  his 
hogs.  Until  the  frost  kills  it,  they  will  eat  the 
sweet  corn,  stalks  and  all." 

Condensed  Cider. — The  Messrs.  Borden,  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  who  have  been  so  successful  ia 
solidifying  milk,  have  also  accomplished  the  solidi- 
fication of  sweet  cider.  By  the  vacuum  process, 
the  cider,  taken  sweet  from  the  press,  is  reduced 
five  gallons  to  one  without  boiling,  and  a  beautiful 
jelly  is  the  result,  which  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  without  mold,  souring  or  fermentation  of 
any  kind.  By  the  addition  of  water,  it  is  imme- 
diately restored  to  its  former  condition,  and  be- 
comes cider  again.  All  that  is  lost  by  the  process 
are  the  impurities  that  may  exist  in  the  primary 
ajiple  juice,  and  the  green  sickish  taste.  The  re- 
stored cider  is  much  like  a  drink  of  prepared 
tamarinds,  but  is  mtfre  delicate  and  palatable.  The 
condensed  article  is  a  beautiful  wine-colored  jelly, 
and  is  excellent  for  the  tabic  ••ither  with  meats  or 
as  a  de.ssert.  When  reduced  and  bottled,  with  a 
proper  delay,  the  article  so  "extended"  will  fer- 
ment a  superior  sparkling  champagne  cider. 


Heating  Values  of  Different  Woods — The 
fi>lli)wing  is  set  down  as  the  relative  heating  values 
of  different  kinds  of  American  wood:  Sliellbark 
hickory,  being  taken  as  the  highest  standard,  100; 
pignut  hickory,  95;  white  oak,  75;  white  iiazel, 
72;  apple  tree,  70 ;  red  oak,  69  ;  black  walnut^ 
66;  white  beech,  65;  black  birch,  62  ;  yellow  oak, 
60;  bard  maple,  50;  white  elm,  58;  red  cedar, 
50;  wild  cherry,  5o ;  yellow  poplar,  52;  butter- 
nut, 52;  white  birch,  49;  white  piue,  42. 
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CORN    AKD   OIL-CAKE. 


I  DESIRE,  my  dear  Furmer^  to  cxll  tlie  attention 
of  your  thinking  readers  to  tlie  fact  that  now  is 
■one  of  tlie  times  to  sell  cnrn  and  Imy  oil-cake,  or 
oil-meal  (t^roiind  linseed-cake).  Ootton-seed  cake 
(ilecorlicated,)  would  probably  also  pay  well,  but 
1  can  not  speak  from  experience. 

Corn  is  sellino;  at  say  |1 ;  that  is  $40  for  2.240 
pounds.  Oil-cake,  at  the  oil  mills,  at  $40  for  2,000 
pounds.  My  experience  is,  that  for  cattle  (bogs 
and  horses  not  to  be  taken  into  account,)  and  for 
sheep,  oil-meal  is  worth  per  tuu  at  lea*t  one  tun 
and  a  half  (my  own  opinion  is  two  tuns,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  put  it  too  strong),  of  Indian-meal, 
and  as  we  know  by  analyses  you  and  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  have  often  published,  the  manure 
from  cattle  led  linseed-calie  is  worth  say  at  least 
dmible  that  from  aittle  fed  on  corn.  Put  the  two 
things  together :  Let  us  feed  our  linseed-cake  at 
home,  and  export  our  corn.  As  it  is,  tlie  cake  goes 
abroad.  We  can  get  as  much  money,  nearly,  for 
our  corn,  and  save  the  rich  nitnigenous  manure 
for  our  next  season's  crops  ;  besides  a  jjrotit  on  the 
feeding  value,  aside  from  the  maimrlal  value. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  in  the  feeding  value 
alone  (and  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever  fed  oil- 
cake whether  I  have  put  it  too  high,)  will  pay 
a  large  freight  bill,  and  we  can  keep  our  nitrogen 
at  home  instead  of  sending  it  to  a  foreign  soil. 

Tlie  intelligence  of  the  farmer  has  a  large  field 
in  the  growth  of  crops.  There  is  room,  too,  for  in- 
telligent action  in  disposing  of  the  crops.  If  oats 
sell  for  75  cents,  and  corn  for  $1,  we  sell  oats  and 
buy  corn  if  we  need  it.  If  barley  sells  for  $1.10, 
aiid  corn  for  $1,  we  sell  barley.  Whenever  the 
difference  in  price  more  than  balances  the  differ- 
ence in  feeding  value,  we  sell  and  buy  again  — 
provided  the  item  of  cartage  and  freight  does  not 
come  too  heavily  into  account.  But  d(j  we  often 
enough  reckon  the  difference  in  manurial  value  ? 
I  think  not.  With  corn  at  $1  and  peas  at  $1,  I 
think  I  would  do  "  consideralile"  carting  to  make 
the  exchange  of  corn  for  peas,  and  charge  the  cart- 
ing to  account  of  manures.    Verhum  sap.     P.  Q. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Ageicultueal  Fairs. — The 
Philadelphia  Ledger.,  in  an  article  under  this  head, 
remarks : 

"  Abuses  have  been  rife  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  particularly  noticeable  ttie  jiresent  season — 
whicli,  if  allowed  to  remain  unchecked,  will  greatly 
impair,  and  ullimately  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
our  agricultural  fairs.  In  order  to  increase  the  at- 
tractions and  swell  the  profits,  various  low,  if  not 
demoralizing  shows  have  in  some  cases  been  >id- 
mitted  on  the  grounds  of  the  fair — such  as  jugglers' 
tricks  and  negro  minstrelsy;  and  even  the  faro  ta- 
ble is  said  to  have  been  seen  there — while  the  race- 
course is  fast  becoming  a  regular  feature.  We  are 
aware  that  much  is  said — and  more  may  be  truth- 
fully said — of  the  desirableness  of  improving  and 
extending  the  race  of  blood  horses.  But  if  a  horse 
race  is  a  necess;  ry  jiait  of  these  plans  of  improve- 
ment, let  it  be  confined  to  an  exclusive  'horse 
show,'  where  those  may  congregate  who  are  par- 
ticidarly  interested,  without  thrusting  upon  quiet, 
well-ordered  people,  jockeyisin  and  its  attendant 
iiamoralities." 


To  MAKE  CiDEE  ViNEOAK. — The  Michigan  Fanner 
says : 

"  Almost  every  family  in  the  country  have  the 
materials  fi)r  manufai'turing  pure  cider  vinegar,  if 
they  will  only  use  them.  Common  dried  apjiles, 
with  a  little  molasses  and  brown  paper  are  all  you 
need  to  make  the  best  kind  of  cider  vinegar;  and 
what  is  still  better,  the  cider  which  you  extract 
from  the  apjdes,  does  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  apples  for  any  other  purpose.  Soak  your 
apples  a  few  hours,  washing  and  rubbing  them  oc- 
casionally; then  take  them  out  of  the  water  and 
thoroughly  strain  the  latter  through  a  tight-woven 
cloth;  put  it  into  a  jug;  add  half  a  pint  of  mo- 
lasses to  a  gallon  of  liquor,  and  a  piece  of  com- 
mon brown  paper,  and  set  in  the  sun,  or  by  the 
fire,  and  in  a  few  days  your  vinegar  will  be  fit  for 
use.  Have  two  jugs,  and  use  out  of  one  while  the 
other  is  working.  No  family  need  be  destitute  of 
good  vinegar,  if  they  will  follow  the  above  direc- 
tions." 

Kindness  TO  Animals. — Gentleness,  like  charity, 
is  twice  blessed  ;  the  effects  of  which  on  the  ani- 
mals around  the  liomestead  are  scarcely  less  notice- 
able than  upon  the  fjuuily  of  your  household.  No  man 
can  be  truly  kind  to  the  latter  M'ithout  letting  his 
cattle  feel  the  influence  of  his  spirit.  Soft  words 
and  kind  looks  turn  away  wrath  among  cattle  as 
among  mankind.  Harshness  has  its  curse  in  the 
hatred  which  the  "brute  beasts"  feel,  though  they 
can  not  utter  their  scorn,  except  in  occasional 
kicks  or  bites,  and  by  general  "  ugliness,"  as  it  is 
called.  An  ear  of  corn,  or  a  little  salt,  or  a  lock 
of  hay,  or  even  a  kind  look  or  gentle  action — such 
as  patting  your  horse — has  infiuence  more  or  less  in 
making  your  appearance  always  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  animals  around. you.  It  is  a  cheap  lux- 
ury, this  rendering  even  the  brute  beasts  around 
your  homestead  comfortable. 


Wine-Making.-;— An  American  having  written 
to  a  friend  in  Italy  for  instructions  as  to  making 
wine,  received  the  following  broken  English  reply : 

"The  way  to  make  wine  of  grapes  is  to  stomp 
well  them  in  a  tub  with  a  hoi  and  spicket  in  the 
bottum,  and  put  that  juse  in  a  barel  where  haa 
been  wine  or  whisky  or  liquors  of  some  kind, 
otherwise  the  wine  will  stink  of  wood.  Let  them 
boil  for  forty  days  meanwhile  making  the  barel 
full  every  day  for  in  the  boiling  diminish.  Shot 
up  it  after  the  forty  days,  and  longer  you  let  him 
stay  older  it  comes  and  better  it  will  be." 

The  word  "boil"  means  "ferment."  The  rest 
is  intelligible,  and  those  who  follow  the  receipt 
faithfully  will  find  it  a  good  one,  says  acoteraporary. 


DESTRtrcTiON  OF  Couoii  Geass. — The  Massachu- 
setts Plowman  says : 

"In  a  communication  to  the  Plymouth  County 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Caleb  Bates,  of  Kings- 
ton, writes  that  he  has  found  that  couch  grass  can 
be  killeil  out  by  plowing  very  late  in  the  fall,  and 
then,  in  a  dry  time  in  the  following  summer,  cross 
plow,  stirring  it  up  in  hot  dry  dust.  He  says  if 
the  time  to  work  it  is  opportune,  every  veftige  of 
it  will  be  destroyed  by  this  method  !  " 
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SHELTEE  AND  PROTEOHON  OF  ORCHARDS. 


The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  1862,  just  issued,  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  "  Shelter  and  Protection  of  Orchards,"  in  which 
it  is  truly  said  that  there  is  no  eubject  that  so  im- 
peratively demands  the  attention  of  the  fruit- 
grower, or  that  presents  a  greater  prospect  of  in- 
creased remuneration  in  the  products  of  the  or- 
chard and  garden. 

In  sheltered  city  gardens,  as  is  well  known,  veg- 
etation commences  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  earlier  and  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
exposed  orchards  and  gardens.  In  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  deemed  e?sential  to 
protect  gardens  by  the  erection  of  walls,  or  at  least 
by  hedges  that  will  break  the  winds. 

It  has  become  a  standard  remark  of  late  that 
many  of  our  best  fruit  trees  are  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  their  products  more  generally  inferior, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  than  they  formerly 
were. 

Throairhout  most  of  the  older  cultivated  regions 
of  our  country  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  an 
orchard  producing  fruit  not  more  or  less  imper- 
fect. Apples  are  disfigured  by  warty  and  scab-like 
blotches,  and  pears  are  cracked  and  worthless. 

In  the  culture  of  plants  the  great  aim  should  un- 
doubtedly be  to  properly  balance  the  agencies  of 
growth.     This  is  the  great  art  of  culture. 

The  necessities  of  shelter  are  two-fold  :  to  guard 
against  excessive  aridity  during  summer,  and  severe 
cold  during  winter.  In  other  words,  to  mcKlify 
the  debilitating  efiects  of  the  injurious  evaporation 
produced  by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

For  the  successful  adornment  of  lawns  and  pleas- 
ure grounds,  shelter  is  of  the  first  importance. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  growth  of 
choice  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  is  the  aridity  of  our 
summers.  Broad-leaved  evergreens,  as  tlie  Maho- 
nia,  the  Rhododendron,  and  otliers  of  similar  char- 
after,  must  be  sheltered  and  iirotentcd  if  t!iey  are 
expected  to  grow  into  objects  of  beauty  or  interest. 


Protection  during  winter  is  not  less  an  object  of 
utility.  The  degree  of  cold  that  plants  will  resist 
uninjured  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  definitely 
iiiiswered.  A  plant  will  occasionally  be  destroyed 
by  a  degree  of  cold  that  it  previously  encountered 
without  apparent  injury. 

Perfect  maturity  of  growth  is  the  great  object 
of  all  cultivation.  This  fact  should  always  be  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  the  fruit-grower.  Too  much 
importance  can  not  be  placed  on  the  fundamental 
principle,  in  fruit  culture,  that  whatever  tends  to 
render  tissue  moist,  increases  its  susceptibility  to 
injury  from  cold;  and  whatever  tends  to  reduce 
humicity,  and  hasten  the  conversion  of  fluid-mat- 
ter into  woody  fibre,  increases  its  power  of  resist- 
ing cold.  But  this  is  not  the  only  result  of  thor- 
ough maturity,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  fruit. 
The  failures  in  fruit-culture  arising  from  excessive 
luxuriance,  and  stimulated  growths  that  never 
mature,  are  beyond  calculation.  The  production 
of  mere  wood-growth  and  the  production  of  fruit 
are  antagonistic  processes;  and  until  this  fact  is 
recognized  and  acted  upon  the  highest  excellence 
of  culture  will  not  be  attained. 

"With  regard  to  the  hardihood  of  plants  and  the 
necessities  of  protection,  there  are  individuals  who 
maintain  that  a  fruit  tree  or  plant  to  be  valuable, 
or  fitted  for  general  culture,  must  be  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  This  can  not  be  looked  ujjon  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  lame  excuse  for  ijidolencHi  and 
neglect. 

Tlie  writer  advances  the  opinion  that  one  great 
reason  wliy  apples  are  so  frequently  blotched  and 
specked  is  tlie  want  of  shelter  from  prevailing 
winds.  Tlie  cracking  of  the  pear  and  other  attacks 
of  fungus  he  attributes  to  the  same  cause.  The 
Virgalieu  pear  cracks  in  exposed  situations,  yet 
•'  when  grown  in  positions  thoroughly  protected  it  is 
still  produced  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  excel- 
lence,"    If  true,  this  is  indeed  an  important  fact. 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  crops,  both  of  apples  and  pears,  are 
sometimes  lost  by  late  frosts  when  tliey  are  in  bloom. 
It  is  an  old  custom,  but  now  much  neglected,  to 
have  ready,  in  various  suitable  localities  around  an 
orchard,  several  heaps  of  dried  weeds  or  rubbish 
of  such  description.  Then  should  a  slight  frost  oc- 
cur when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  set  fire  to  these 
heaps  and  endeavor  to  create  as  much  smoke  as 
possible.  Crops  have  repeatedly  been  saved  by 
this  precaution.  It  is  obvious  that  these  smokitjg 
lieaps  should  be  placed  on  the  windy  side. 
The  curl  of  the  leaf  in  peaches  is  attributed,  and 
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w&  think  justly,  to  the  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature.    The  writer  says : 

"  Referring  to  my  notes,  I  find  that  a  change  of 
80°  in  48  hours  invariably  produced  it,  but  trees 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  wind  were  mostly  ex- 
empt. A  notable  instance  is  recorded  in  my  jour- 
nal of  1849.  The  thermometer  fell  40=  in  24 
hours,  with  a  cold  north-east  wind.  Previous  to 
this,  the  peach  trees  in  a  small  orchard  planted  on 
tlie  east  side  of  a  close  board  fence  were  in  perfect 
health.  In  less  than  one  week  after  wanl  the  leaves 
were  severely  blistered,  and  the  sheltering  influence 
of  the  fence  was  peculiarly  prominent." 

Mildew  on  the  grape,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  greatly  checked,  by  proper  shel- 
ter. Instances  have  occurred  where  vines  under 
the  eaves  of  buildings,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
trees,  are  free  from  mildew,  while  branches  from 
the  same  roots  trained  on  an  exposed  trellis  were 
severely  jiffected. 

In  regard  to  the  protection  of  strawberries,  the 
writer  well  remarks  that  while  most  varieties  on 
well-drained  soils  will  stand  the  winter  without 
protection,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  those  protected 
will  produce  earlier  and  twice  as  much  fruit  as 
those  left  exposed. 

No  better  mode  of  protecting  roses,  grapes, 
raspberries,  &c.,  during  winter,  has  ever  been 
practised  than  that  of  simply  bending  down  the 
shoots  and  covering  them  with  soil.  Even  when 
so  as  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  damp  soil, 
without  any  covering,  the  benefit  is  very  decided. 
They  are  thus  not  only  placed  below  the  rapid  dry- 
ing currents,  but  are  enabled  to  absorb  moisture  by 
their  surfaces  to  counteract  evaporation. 

To  provide  the  necessary  shelter,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  artificial  plantations  of  hardy  trees,  and 
Qf  these  evergreens  will  form  the  most  effectual 
protection,  and  should  mainly  be  depended  upon. 
Of  all  evergreens,  the  Norway  fir  will  prove  most 
serviceable,  and  a  single  row  of  them  planted  six 
feet  apart  will,  in  a  few  years,  form  a  sheltering 
wall  of  dense  foliag ). 

"When  large  areas  or  open  level  plains,  as  on  the 
western  prairies,  a  single  row  should  not  be  deemed 
sufficient.  Belts  not  less  than  forty  feet  in  breadth 
should  be  planted.  The  most  effective  points  to 
plant  are  those  from  west  round  by  north  to  east. 
A  variety  of  trees  may  be  used  in  these  belts.  The 
white  pine  is  a  fast-growing  tree,  and  can  be  kept 
thick  and  compact  by  cutting  the  points  of  those 
shoots  that  tend  to  over-luxuriance.  The  Austrian 
pine  is  a  tree  of  dense,  robust  habit,  very  hardy, 
and,  like  the  Scotch  pine,  will  adapt  itself  to  any 
dry  soil  of  good  depth.  The  balsath  fir  will  thrive 
better  in  lowlands  than  any  other  evergreen,  and 


although  it  may  not  be  the  most  ornamental  of 
trees,  it  is  well  fitted  for  massive  planting.  The 
hemlock  spruce,  most  beautiful  of  all  evergreens, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  will  thrive  well  as 
undergrowth,  and  form  a  gracetul  boundary  fringe 
to  thickets. 

In  vineyards  and  jjear  orchards,  more  particularly 
the  former,  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
secondary  hedges  running  in  parallel  lines,  say 
two  hundred  feet  apart.  These  may  be  formed  of 
the  American  arbor  vitae  —  our  best  evergreen 
hedge  plant.  In  pear  and  otlier  orchards,  Norway 
fir  may  be  used  for  a  like  purpose. 

To  secure  an  effectual  s'nelter,  the  plants  must  be- 
thickly  set ;  and  even  when  the  plantation  is  in- 
tended to  be  ultimatily  evergreen,  a  liberal  mix- 
ture of  rapidly-growing  deciduous  trees  should  be 
introduced.  Fast-growing  trees,  as  the  silver  ma- 
ple, English  alder,  various  willows,  balsam  and 
Cottonwood  poplars,  the  European  larch,  and 
others,  will  be  most  suitable.  The  young  ever- 
greens will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  shade  of 
the  deciduous  trees.  But  the  latter  should  be 
pruned  and  gradually  thinned  as  the  evergreens  in- 
crease, and  removed  altogether  when  the  object  of 
their  introduction  has  been  accomplished. 


TJPLAND    CRANBERRIES. 


The  Maine  Farmer  has  the  following  communi- 
cation on  growing  upland  cranberries: 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  cranberry,  like  all  other 
plants,  to  grow  to  perfection  somewhere,  and  as  it 
iiappens  this  somewhere  is  where  the  land  is  so 
sterile  that  nothing  else  can  grow  excep.t  moss.  In 
proof  of  this  we  find  both  the  bog  and  mountain 
cranberries  growing  naturally  on  the  mountain,  in 
the  lowest  bogs,  and  in  all  locations,  sometimes 
floating  on  the  pond,  always  on  poor  soil,  mixed 
with  moss,  which  is  a  protection  for  it  both  from 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold. 

Cole,  in  his  Fruit  Book,  says:  "Where  a  grav- 
elly knoll  has  been  reduced  for  a  road,  we  saw  ex- 
cellent cranberries  of  spontaneous  production,  on 
dry,  hard  and  poor  soil.  On  another  spot,  we  saw 
fine  fruit  by  the  roadside,  on  a  very  poor,  dry,  hard 
soil."  He  also  adds:  ''With  these  cases  of  good 
crops  under  every  disadvantage,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  cranberries  should  not  grow  well  on  high 
lanil,  under  good  culture."  Now  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  cranberries  would  not  grow  well  on  high 
land;  but  as  for  the  culture,  I  would  ask  for 
nothing  more  than  to  remove  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  one  or  two  feet  with  a  iilow  and  scrajjer,  and 
|dant  the  same  with  vines  and  moss  from  the  cran- 
berry bog.  This  sliould  he  done  in  the  fall  or 
si)ring,  and  the  tops  mowed  off  the  following  sum- 
mer, which  will  cause  tliera  to  spread  and  cover 
the  whole  surface.  By  this  experiment  I  have 
raised,  the  present  season,  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fift_Y,-jtliree  bushels  per  acre. — 0.  Pitoheii, 
2d,  Belfast. 


:,  Me. 
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KEEPING    APPLES. 

• 

R.   P.  Mak8u,  of  B:-;in(l(m,  Vt.,  states  that  he 

Lad,  last  July,  Klmde  Island  Greenings,  Northern 
Spy  and  Spitzenberg  ap|iles  fresh  and  juicy  and  of 
giX)d  flavor.  He  says  one  great  mistake  iu  regard 
to  a[)ples,  (and  we  may  add  in  regard  to  winter 
pears  also,)  is  in  picking  them  before  they  are 
thoroughly  matured.  "My  experience,"  lie  says, 
"in  keeping  apples  for  the  past  thirty  years  is 
eimplj'  this;  I  have  packed  them  in  buckwheat 
Lulls,  wheat  bran,  dried  sand  and  sawdust.  I  have 
also  kept  them  on  shelves  and  in  barrels  with  no 
intermixture  of  other  material.  The  latter  I  con- 
sider the  better  method  for  two  reasons:  1st,  they 
ko;it  as  well  or  better;  2d,  they  are  fresher,  more 
juicy,  and,  consequently,  more  delicious  eating. 
In  the  latter  part  of  last  November,  1862,  I  took 
clean,  dry  flour-barrels,  and  set  them  on  pieces  of 
ecjintling  in  my  coolest  and  darkest  cellar  room. 
A  part  of  them  I  filled  with  apples,  and  nothing 
but  apples.  In  a  part  of  the  barrels  I  placed  very 
dry  corn-husks  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  then 
filled  with  apples.  Another  portion  of  the  same 
varieties  of  apples  I  .placed  in  single  layers  on 
wooden  shelves  in  the  same  room.  In  February 
and  March  I  examined  the  apples,  and  found  those 
in  barrels,  with  husks  at  the  bottom,  had  many  of 
tiieJii  deciiyeil,  and  the  rotted  ones  seemed  to  affect 
all  the  rest,  for  tliere  was  a  damp  mold  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  barrels,  and  many  of  the 
apples  covered  with  it.  In  the  barrels  without 
husks  there  was  a  mere  trifle  of  unsound  fruit, 
while  it  did  not  at  all  affect  (as  in  the  other  bar- 
rels) the  tafite  of  what  remained  sound.  On  the 
eholves  about  the  same  proportion  decayed  as  in 
the  barrels  without  husks,  but  the  apples  in  these 
barrels  seemed  a  little  fresher  to  eat  than  any  of 
the  others. 

"On  the  whole,  then,  I  consider  all  the  'mys- 
tery' about  keeping  apples  is  to  have  them  care- 
fully picked,  without  brusing,  quite  late  in  the  sea- 
son; ke[>t  in  a  cool  place,  free  from  frost,  until  the 
*  sweating  process' is  completed;  then  placed  in  a 
dark,  cool  room  iu  the  cellar  in  barrels,  as  describ- 
<^,  open  at  the  top,  or  on  shelves,  as  preferred.  If 
tliere  is  any  better  way,  I  have  not  found  it.  It 
slionld  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  heat  from  a 
furnace,  or  any  other  artificial  heat  in  the  cellar, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  it  is  sure  to  in- 
jure it." 

Lay  Down*  SnitirnnKHY  ix  Winter. — The  best 
way  to  presi'rve  tender  j)lant8  and  shrubbery  is  to 
lay  them  domn — tliat  is,  bend  them  down  and 
cover  witli  a  tVw  inches  of  earth,  tl^'ade  firm  with 
the  back  of  the  spade. 


THE  FKUIT  REGION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

A  WRITER  in  tlie  Chicogo  Tribune  has  been  visit- 
ing tiie  celebrated  fruit  region  on  the  sh'ires  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

Tiie  ancient  village  of  St.  J().<!eph,  in  Berrien 
county,  Mich.,  has  assumed  new  importance  \jithla 
the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  notoriety  estab- 
lished for  the  adjacent  country  as  a  fruit-growing 
region.  This  village  was  settled  by  tlie  French 
long  before  Chicago  had  an  exi.xtence,  and  about 
the  same  time  Detroit  was  settled.  For  many 
years  the  liglit  sandy  soil  thereabouts  was  consid- 
ered worthies.'*,  and  remained  unentered  and  un- 
improved in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  When 
tlie  discovery  w.^s  made,  a  few  years  ago,  that  both 
the  soil  and  climate  was  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  production  of  fruit,  land  near  the  town  was 
souglit  with  avidity,  and  now  commands  a  'good 
price.  Berrien  county  is  generally  heavy  timbered, 
and  lary:e  quantities  of  square-cut  timber,  railroad 
ties  and  stave  timber  are  being  drawn  from  these 
forests  to  the  Paw-Paw  river,  rafted  down  to  the 
harbor,  and  thence  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  upper 
soil  is  comjjosed  of  that  loose  drifting  sand  so  com- 
mon on  tiie  south  and  east  sides  of  the  lake  and 
underlaid  by  a  stiff  blue  clay  at  a  depth  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  The  land  on  the 
soutli  and  west  sides  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  gener- 
ally recedes  a  little  in  elevation  from  the  lal^e  and 
springs,  in  some  instances  rising  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  lake  bluff',  now  east  to  the  river  and 
thence  to  tiie  lake.  The  soil,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  lake  and  town,  in  many  places  is  quite  destitute 
of  sand,  the  clay  cropping  out  to  the  surface,  form- 
ing a  hard  and  ungeuial  soil.  The  surface  is  cut  up 
considerably  by  deep  ravines,  generally  running 
from  east  to  west  and  ojieiiing  into  tiie  low  land 
marj^hes  that  border  the  two  rivers,  and  spread  out 
in  fields  of  thousands  of  acres,  now  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  rice.  The  best  fruit 
orchards  are  within  two  ortliree  miles  of  thelake, 
and  it  is  owing  principally  to  the  influence  of  moist 
lake  winds  tliat  heavy  frosts  are  kept  away,  render-  » 
ing  a  total  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  ot  rare  occur- 
rence. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fruit- 
growing business,  we  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
orciiards  visited  in  a  day's  drive  : 

Dr.  L.  Coi.Lixs  has  a  very  neatly  arranged,  well 
cultivated  fruit  orchard,  contnining  2,600  fruit  trees, 
whicli  were  set  out  three  years  ago  last  spring,  em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  seven-acre  vine- 
yard of  l.sabellis  and  Catawbas,  which  will  yield 
liiin  from  eight  to  ten  tuns  of  grapes.  Three  years 
ago  last  December  he  brouglit  fifty  trees  from  Ohio 
in  a  trunk,  and  set  them  out.  This  year  he  will 
gather  upwards  of  100  bushels  of  |)eaches  from 
tlieni.  lie  has  also  some  of  the  finest  apples  we 
hav.i  anywhere  seen. 

Mr.  Powell's  trees  are  princi]ially  Hale's  Early, 
set  out  two  years  ago  last  .-pring.  .Some  that  were 
planted  only  one  year  ago  la>t  spring,  are  now  full 
of  delicious  fruit!  As  a  contra.-t,  there  are  i)eaoh 
trees  in  the  iieighborliood  tluit  are  thirty  years  old, 
and  have  borne  a  crop  nearly  every  year,  which 
this  year  are  broken  down  beneath  the  extraordin- 
ary yield. 

E.  &  H.  0.  MoKTON  have  an  orchard  embracing 
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1,100  trees,  where  will  be  found  every  variety  of 
Ifruit  trees,  each  yielding  moat  bonntifully.  The 
'great  attraction  in  this  vicinity  is  Mohton's  wine 
cellar,  wliere  he  exhibits  his  hospitality — his  fruits 
and  apple  wine,  witii  a  generous  hand.  This  firm 
also  own  the  "  Cincinnati  Peach  Orchard,"  in  the 
vicinity  —  embracing  about  seventy  acres  —  now 
leased  to  other  parties. 

G.  K.  Hopkins  has  an  orchard  embracing  about 
4,000  peach,  and  800  pear  trees,  all  in  prime  or- 
der. 

But  of  all  that  we  visited,  taking  the  location, 
extent,  varieties  and  culture  into  consideration, 
the  orchard  and  grounds  of  Mr.  George  Parmelke 
have  probably  no  equal.  Mr.  P.  settled  upon  his 
farm  sixteen  years  ago,  and  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  bringing  his  orchards  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  He  has  a  farm  and  orchard  of  several 
hundred  acres,  upon  which  he  now  has  upwards  of 
9,000  bearing  truit  trees,  principally  peach  and  ap- 
ple, with  the  best  varieties  also  of  i)ears,  plums, 
Lawton  blackberries,  &c.  His  farm  is  about  two 
miles  frcMn  the  steamboat  landing  at  Bronson's 
Harbor,  lies  directly  at  the  lake  sliore,  150  feet 
above  tlielake,  and  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  he  has  not  had  a  failure  ot  his  fruit 
crop  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  in  tliis  respect 
liis  location  is  far  more  advantageous  than  those 
npon  lower  lands  further  from  the  lake.  Upon  one 
portion  of  his  farm  is  a  beautifully-rounded  blutf, 
full  250  feet  above  the  lake,  which  washes  its  west- 
ern base.  This  bluff  afiordsone  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent views  of  Lake  Michigan  to  be  had  any- 
where, being  the  highest  land  on  either  sliore  of 
the  central  or  southern  portion  of  the  lake;  and 
the  forests  of  great  oaks  and  maples,  which  extend 
almost  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipitous  bank, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  desirable  localities  on 
the  lake  for  a  summer  residence.  Mr.  Parmkt.kk 
has  about  9,000  bearing  peach  trees,  from  wiiich 
he  will  this  year  probably  receive  the  snug  sum  of 
$10,0u0. 

The  yield  of  fruit  this  season  will  be  the  largest 
ever  known  in  Michigan.  In  1861,  tlie  peach  crop 
yielded  about  60,000  baskets.  Last  year,  owing  to 
the  severe  frost  in  May,  it  readied  only  about  50,- 
000  baskets.  From  the  estimate  given  by  the  most 
extensive  fruit-growers,  the  peacli  crop  this  year 
will  amount  to  from  300,000  to  500,000  baskets! 

The  favorite  varieties  of  peach  we  found  to  be 
the  Crawford,  (early  and  late)  Early  York,  George 
the  Fourth,  Oooley's  Favorite,  Honest  John,  Hale's 
Early  (German),  Early  Tdlotson  (to  some  extent). 
Old  Mixon  Free,  Morris  White,  &c.  Of  pears, 
botii  standard  and  dwarfs  seem  to  prosper  well, 
and  in  some  old  orchards  have  attained  a  good 
size  ;  but  the  blight  has  attacked  them  severely, 
and  many  are  dying  from  its  efi:ects. 


KANDOM  WORDS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 


The  last  number  of  the  London  Florist  and  Po- 
mologist  contains  colored  lithographs  of  the  Belle 
Julia  and  De  Maraise  pears.  They  both  ripen 
about  the  end  of  October,  and  are  highly  com- 
mended. The  same  number  also  contains  a  beaiiti- 
ful  colored  plate  of  the  Mrs.  William  Paul  rose.  It 
is  a  hybrid  perpetual,  raised  by  M.  Verdin,  of 
Paris,  and,  judging  from  the  plate  and  from  the 
description,  is  c^rLainly  a  rose  of  great  beauty  and 
promise. 


The  Oermantown  Telegraph,  in  an  article  under 
this  head,  says  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  Isabella 
grape  does  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  good  fruit 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  while  the  Concord 
has  so  far  proved  certain;  and  that  the  latter 
grape  has  a  much  better  flavor  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia  than  wlien  grown  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  The  Telegraph  speaks  well  of 
the  Creveling,  and  adds  some  sensible  remarks 
about  fruit  culture  generally,  which  we  quote: 

"We  have  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  in- 
telligent fruit  cultivators,  who  have  no  special  in- 
terest in  the  propagation  of  any  particular  variety, 
still  every  one  must  experiment  and  judge  for 
himself.  A  strawberry,  for  instance,  which  may 
do  excellently  well  upon  one  premises,  may  not  do 
nearly  so  well  upon  another.  It  is  the  same  with 
many  other  fruits,  even  with  pears,  cherries,  &c. 
Give  to  all  proper  cultivation,  is  the  way  to  arrive 
at  perfection  in  any  variety  of  fruit  which,  in  its 
general  character,  is  pronounced  good.  We  know 
no  other  way  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  those 
who  neglect  this  have  no  right  to  complain  of  fail- 
ure, and  charge  the  cause  to  the  fruit  instead  of 
themselves." 

m  I  m 

How  TO  Grow  Cabbages. — We  invite  every 
reader  to  note  this  little  item,  and  try  the  experi- 
ment Tor  himself,  which  enables  John  Chinaman 
to  conquer  the  worms  that  eat  up  his  cabbage 
plants.  Colonel  Fisher,  in  his  Three  Tea^a  Ser^ 
vice  in  China,  says: 

"•T  saw  a  man  once  who  had  a  plot  of  ground, 
in  which  he  was  going  to  plant  out  soirte  cabbages. 
He  knew  there  were  beetles  and  other  insects  in 
the  ground  which  would  eat  them ;  so,  when  it 
was  already,  he  put  bits  of  cabbage  leaf,  about  two 
feet  apart,  all  over  the  plot,  placing  a  stone  on  each, 
to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  He  left  thenj 
for  a  lime,  and  then  visited  them  at  intervals,  find- 
ing insects  at  work  on  them  each  time.  These  ht 
killed,  removing  carefully  the  remains,  for  fear  :\| 
scaring  away  their  brethren.  At  last,  when  he 
could  catch  no  more,  he  planted  out  his  cabbage. 
All  this  I  saw  done  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the 
good  man  seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing  xin- 
usual  in  it,  but  that  it  was  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world  of  securing  the  safety  of  his  vegetables 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  leaves." 


Covering  Grape  Vines  in  Winter. — The  easi- 
est way  of  covering,  is  to  lay  the  vines  upon  the 
gronnd  after  the  leaves  have  been  dropped  in  the 
fall,  (when  the  pruning  should  be  done.)  and  cover 
them  slightly  with  earth,  or  straw  and  earth.  Tho 
only  objection  to  the  use  of  straw  i.s,  that  it  some- 
times furnishes  a  harbor  for  mice  to  girdle  tlie 
vines.  Those  protected  by  having  been  tied  in  a 
bundle  with  straw,  above  ground,  do  equally  well, 
but  with  well-trained  vines  it  is  more  trouble. 
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PACKING    GKAPES. 

Last  fall  1  instituted  a  series  of  experitnents  to 
ascertain  tiie  best  nietliod  of  keejjing  Isabella 
grapes  throu^'h  the  winter.  They  were  all  packed 
in  boxes,  one  foot  sqnai*e  and  six  inches  deep,  ad- 
iiiittinii;  tliree  layers  of  clusters,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  cellar;  in  fact,  so  cool  during  the  winter  that 
water  standing  in  a  pail  would  freeze  half  an  inch 
tiiick.     I  am  satisfied  that  the  nearer  the  freezing 

{Kiiut  grapes,  and  in  fact  all  other  fruits,  can  be 
cept  without  actually  freezing,  the  longer  and  bet- 
ter they  will  keep. 

Box  No.  1  was  packed  with  alternate  layers  of 
grapes  and  fresh  grape  leaves ;  box  No.  2  with  alter- 
nate layers  and  colored  sheet  wadding;  box  No.  8 
with  alternate  layers  of  newspapers  and  grapes. 
Now  for  results.  No.  1  kept  fresh  until  about  the 
last  of  December,  the  fruit  seemingly  improving  in 
flavor,  and  greenish  clusters  ripening  up,  when  the 
leaves  and  steins  of  the  fruit  began  to  mold  quite 
budly.  No.  2  kept  tolerably  well  until  about  the 
middle  of  December,  when  I  found  the  cotton 
sticking  to  the  grapes  where  they  came  in  contact. 
No.  3  kei)t  tlie  best  of  the  three  by  all  odds.  By 
changing  the  papers  and  repacking,  I  ke[)t  grapes 
until  the  15tli  of  March,  perfectly  plump  and  fresh, 
and  most  of  the  stems  fresh  and  green.  I  know 
not  how  much  longer  they  would  have  kept,  had  I 
not  used  up  the  last  of  them  at  that  time. — S. 
Mitchell,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y. 


Disappearance  of  the  Vine  Disease.  —  The 
Frencli  journal  Les  Ifondes  says: 

"  Dr.  Tklephk,  of  Bordeaux,  has  been  the  first 
to  remark,  that  since  the  appearance  of  oidium, 
the  large  kinds  of  edible  fungi,  and  especially  the 
bnleti,  have  disappeared  from  those  localities  w^here 
the  vine  has  been  diseased.  This  observation  was 
made  known  i'l  1853  to  the  Linnean  Society  of 
Bordeaux,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  since  the 
minute  cryptogams  (such  as  Erysiphe  oidium  on 
the  vine,  Botryois  on  the  potato,  and  Ustilago 
carbo  on  tiie  maize)  have  been  attacking  and  de- 
errDving  these  necessaries  of  life,  so  tave  the  large 
kinds  of  mushrooms  been  comparatively  rare. 
15 at  .since  the  autumn  of  1802,  the  Agarics  and 
Boleii  have  rea[)peared  in  great  quantities  about 
15or<leaux,  and  the  markets  of  this  large  town 
liave  been  encumbered  with  them.  From  this  fact 
Dr.  Desmaktis  considers  himself  justified  in  fore- 
telling the  final  disappearance  before  long  of  the 
vine  disease." 


Longevity  of  Apple  Tkees  at  the  "West. — 
Observations  appear  to  indicate  that  young  orch- 
ards have  to  be  renewed  every  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Western  States,  W.  0.  Flags,  of  Ill- 
inois, says  that  the  oldest  apple  trees  he  has  seen 
in  that  State  are  not  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
they  were  in  a  declining  or  dying  condition.  Of 
three  hundred  trees  planted  forty  years  ago,  only 
about  forty  per  cent,  are  now  living.  Of  these 
the  grafted  trees  endured  as  well  aa  the  seedlings. 
The  longest  lived  and  healthiest  were  Pryor's  Red, 
Kirkbridge  White  and  Newtown  Pippin. 


CULTIVATING   AND    MANTTRING    PEAR    TEEEa 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Dr.  Ward,  of  New 
ark,  N.  J.,  who  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  pear 
growers  in  the  United  States,  said  he  treated  his 
trees  as  follows : 

"  1  subsoil  the  land  deeply  in  the  place  for  the 
rows,  and  dig  deep,  large  holes,  and  in  the  bottom 
place  sods  and  rich  mold  and  soil  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more,  packed  solid.  On  this  I  place  the 
roots,  carefully  tilling  in  loam  and  compost,  and 
over  that,  soil  from  the  adjoining  surface.  I  have 
used  various  kinds  of  fertilizers,  in  difl'erent  ways, 
aud  now  prefer  fresh  barnyard  manure  ])laced 
around  the  trees  in  November,  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  wheelbarrow  loads  to  a  tree,  so  as  to  give 
a  thick  covering  several  feet  around  the  tree.  The 
rains  falling  upon  this  carry  fertility  to  the  roots, 
as  the  manure  prevents  the  ground  from  freezing, 
except  in  extremely  cold  weather.  In  the  spring 
the  manure  acts  as  a  mulch  and  keeps  the  ground 
loose  without  labor,  as  I  do  not  dig  the  ground. 
When  the  manure  is  pretty  much  dissipated  I 
cover  the  whole  surface  with  salt  hay,  which  re- 
mains till  I  am  ready  to  manure  in  autumn,  when 
it  is  raked  ofi"  and  saved  to  use  again." 

The  Crow  a  Pine  Planter. — J.  Thomson,  of 
Leeds,  says,  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  that  "  In 
one  ot  the  pine-clad  straths  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  I  Lave  frequently  seen  great  numbers  of 
crows  pass  over  my  head,  carrying  in  their  bills  to 
a  neighboricg  hill  something  resembling  a  potato. 
I  first  thought  that  they  did  actually  carry  potatoes 
there  for  convenience  of  eating  them,  but  on  closer 
observation  I  saw  them  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  their  beaks,  and  then  deposit  what  appeared 
to  be  a  potato,  but  which,  on  examination,  proved 
to  be  cones  from  fir  trees.  For  what  purpose  they 
planted  them  there  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  in  a  few  years  young  firs  began  to 
spring  up  in  all  directions.  A  beginning  thus  being 
made,  the  hill  was  planted  and  enclosed,  and  it  is 
now  covered  with  a  beautiful  and  thriving  planta- 
tion of  firs." 

. m  I  fc  ■ 

A  New  Tea  Plant. — J.  P.  Veeder,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  stated  to  the  Farmers'  Institute  Club  that 
last  summer  he  was  among  some  bushes  that  had 
been  out  a  day  or  two,  when  he  thought  that  he 
detected  the  odor  of  tea,  and  upon  looking  for 
what  produced  it,  discovered  that  it  was  the  leaves 
of  the  common  sumac.  He  gathered  some  of  the 
leaves  and  cured  them  as  tea  leaves  are  cured,  and 
made  a  decoction  and  invited  several  good  judges 
of  tea  to  taste  and  give  their  opinion.  They  pro- 
nounced it  a  very  good  quality  of  China  tea,  much 
resembling  that  known  as  Oolong! 


TTTE    GF.yF.SKE    FAR^fER. 


OoR  little  friend  here,  was  seeking  the  shade  under  a 
luxuriiuit  vine,  and  overcome  with  thirst  took  a  bunch  of 
grapes  which  he  was  quietly  enjoying  when  the  keeper — 
an  honest,  worthy  soul,  but  with  the  incapacity  of  most 
of  his  race  to  look  impartially  upon  both  side*  of  the 
question  when  it  was  one  of  stealing  the  fruit  which  was 
under  his  charge— caught  him  and  brought  him  to- his 
master,  carrying  the  partly-eaten  bunch  in  his  hand. 
You  can  see  by  the  way  in  which  the  little  prisoner  hangs 
down  his  head  that  he  does  not  think  he  can  make  out  a 
yery  good  case.  When  we  have  done  something  which 
we  know  to  be  wrong,  but  which  still  seemed  so  very 
pleasant  that  we  coul'd  not  make  up  our  minds  to  give  up, 
it  is  very  easy  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  is,  after  all,  a 
very  excusable  error  in  us— that  our  temptation  was  so 
great  that  it  was  more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  us  to 
resist.  But  when  the  reasons  which  appear  so  good 
while  we  are  our  own  judge  and  jury  come  to  be  told  to 
smother,  especially  to  the  one  we  have  injured,  and  it  is 
for  him  to  decide  whether  we  merit  punishment  or  not, 
they  sound  quite  differently. 

In  this  case,  it  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  little  fox  had 
had  a  hard  run  to  get  rid  of  a  dog  who  had  chased  him. 
At  first  he  only  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  the  ^ape 
vines  to  rest  a  few  moments,  without  any  idea  of  stealing 
the  grapes;  but  presently  he  grew  thirsty,  and  thought 


FOX    TAKEN    PRISONER. 

he  would  go  and  get  some  water,  but  the  stream  was 
quite  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  the  sun 
shone  so  hot.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  nice  purple  clus- 
ters, and  he  knew  that  they  were  aS  good  as  they  looked. 
Finally  he  thought  "one  bunch  will  not  be  missed,  and 
then  the  man  has  so  many  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
let  me  have  them.  I  am  sure  I  should  if  I  was  in  his 
place  and  he  in  mine;"  and  so  the  nicest  bunch  was 
quickly  snapped  off,  and  the  delicious  berries  eaten. 
They  were  so  good  that  the  little  fox  became  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  it  was  all  right,  and  had  just  com- 
menced a  second  one  when  "Keeper,"  the  great,  strong 
watch  do-',  seized  him  and  brought  him  up  to  the  owner 
of  the  vine'*.  We  do  not  know  what  his  puni.-hnient  was, 
but  fear  that  it  was  a  pretty  bad  one,  for  when  we  last 
inquired  he  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  his  friends. 


Don't  Tattle.— Children,  don't  talk  about  each  other. 
Don't  call  one  of  your  schoolmates  ugly,  another  stingy, 
another  cross,  behind  their  backs.  It  is  mean.  Even  if 
thev  are  uglv,  stingy  or  cross,  it  does  you  no  good  to  re- 
peat it.  It  makes  vou  love  to  tell  of  faults— it  makes  you 
uncharitable— your  soul  grows  smaller— your  heart  loses 
its  o-enerous  blood  when  you  tattle  about  your  friends. 
Telf  all  the  good  vou  know  about  them,  and  carry  the 
sins  in  vour  own  heart,  or  else  tell  them  to  God  and  ask 
Him  to"  pardon  them.  That  will  be  Christ-like.  If  any 
body  says  to  vou,  "  0,  that  Marv  Willis  did  such  a  naughty 
thine!"  cilfto  mind  some  virtue  that  Mary  possesses, 
and  hold  it  up  to  her  praise.  For  your  own  sake,  learn 
to  make  this  a  habit. 
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Blistdlancous. 


(J:'*' 


PRAYING    FOR    RAIN. 


■We  hCHrd  a  dozen  men  complain, 

When  Weilnesday  Uhftraii  to  rain; 

Just  as  '  efore,  wlicn  it  was  dry, 

Ttiev  moiirnnd  a  ilroiith  with  many  a  sigh, 

And  seemed  most  strimsely  to  forget 

That  wat'.T  seiu'rully  ie  wet! 

If  all  men's  prayers  were  heard  together, 

Tlie  world  woul il  have  ihe  queerest  weather. 

"  My  mill  stands  still !— O  Lord,  give  rain ! " 

"  My  wruin  is  d'  wn  I — O  Lord,  r-  train  !  " 

"  My  i-(irn  is  parch  d  I " — '•  Ah,  Susan's  bonnet— 

D.m't  let  a  drop  of  wat'T  on  it!  " 
"  O  not  to  diiv,  o\ir  washing's  out !  " 
"  l!oll  up,  ye  clouds !  I  go  f.  r  trout ! " 
"  The  hen's  come  off — the  brood  is  drowned ! " 
'*  Ah,  let  it  pour !  my  boat's  aground  !  " 

So,  'mid  the  murmurs  of  the  world, 
The  clouds  like  banners  are  unfurled ; 
The  rain  de>cends,  the  bow  Is  bent. 
The  sky  smiles  ole:ir,  God's  laure  tent; 
Sweet  ei)rings  and  rid)lnssing  together, 
And,  rain  or  shiuc.  'tis  pleasant  weather; 
The  sowi-r's  hopeful  seed  !■<  flune, 
And  harvest  songs  are  always  sung. 


An  Idea  of  Faith. — A  female  teacher  of  a  school  that 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  wished  to  communicate  to 
her  pupils  an  idea  of  faith.  While  she  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  meaning  of  the  word,  a  small  boat 
glided  in  sight  along  the  stream.  Seizing  upon  the  inci- 
dent for  an  illustration,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  was  a  leg  of  mutton 
in  that  boat,  you  would  believe  me,  would  you  not,  with- 
out even  seeing  it  yourselves  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  scholars. 

"  Well,  that  is  faith,"  said  the  schoolmistress. 

"  The  next  day,  in  order  to  test  their  recollection  of  the 
lesson,  she  inquired  : 

"What  is  faith?" 

"A  leg  of  mutton  in  a  boat !  "  was  the  answer,  shouted 
from  all  parts  of  the  schoolroom. 


Women'  Sthoxger  than  Oxen. — It  is  related  of  a  cer- 
tain New  England  divine  who  flourished  not  many  years 
ago,  and  whose  matrimonial  relations  are  supposed  not 
to  have  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  that  one  Sab- 
bath morning,  while  reading  to  his  congregation  the 
parable  of  Ihe  supper,  in  Luke  xr,  in  which  occurs  this 
passage — "And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  aud  1  go  to  prove  them;  I  pray  thee  have  me  ex- 
cused :  and  another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife,  and 
therefore  car^not  come" — he  suddenly  paused  at  the  end 
oi  this  verse,  drew  off  his  spectacles,  and  looking  round 
on  his  hearers,  said,  with  emphasis  :  "  The  fact  is,  my 
brethren,  one  woman  can  draw  a  man  further  from  ibe 
kingdom  of  heaven  tlinnfioe  yoh^of  oxen!" 


A  Patlandbr,  angling  in  the  rain,  was  observed  to 
keep  bis  line  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  Upon  being 
asked  the  reii.<on,  he  replied :  "  Sure,  an'  won't  the  fishes 
be  crowdiii'  lliereto  keep  out  uv  the  wet?" 


Xbver  own  that  your  wife  is  right;  do  it  once,  and  on 
the  conceit  of  it  >he  will  b^  wrong  the  rest  of  her  life. 


Strange  Habits  of  Bees  in  Peru. — A  recent  trave^er 
sends  the  following  interesting  fact  in  natural  history 
from  Areqniperu,  Peru:  A  few  years  ago,  a  German  got 
out  a  few  hives  of  bees,  an  insect  formerly  unknown  here. 
The  first  year  he  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey, 
but  year  after  year  it  decreased  until  now  the  bees  will 
hardly  collect  any.  And  why?  Our  climate  is  so  equable 
that  flowers  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  and  the  sa- 
gacious insects  having  discovered  this  fact  have  evidently 
lost  the  instinct  of  hoarding  honey  for  a  winter  that  never 
comes. 

Foolscap  Paper. — In  Charles  the  Fir.st's  time  all  Eng- 
lish paper  bore  in  water  marks  the  Royal  Arms.  The 
Parliament  under  Cromwell  made  jests  of  this  law  in 
every  conceivable  manner;  and,  among  other  indignities 
to  the  memory  of  Kipg  Charles,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Royal  Arms  be  removed  from  the  paper,  and  the  "fool's 
cap  and  bells"  be  substituted.  These,  in  their  turn,  were 
also  removed,  when  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued  ; 
but  paper  of  the  size  of  the  Parliament  journal  still  bears 
the  name  of  "foolscap." 


Value  ofEari^t  Rising. — The  difference  between  rising 
every  morning  at  six  and  at  eight,  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time  be 
otherwise  would,  amounts  to  twenty-nine  thousand  hours, 
or  three  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days  and  sis- 
teen  hours,  which  will  afford  eight  hours  a  day  for  ex- 
actly ten  years ;  so  that  is  the  same  as  if  ten  years  of  life 
were  added,  in  which  we  could  command  eight  hours 
every  day  for  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  or  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

A  Stomp  Orator. — An  Ohio  stumper,  while  making  a 
speech,  paused  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  exclaimed:  "Now, 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  think?"  Instantly  a  man  rose 
in  the  a.^sembly,  and,  with  one  eye  partially  closed,  mod- 
estly replied:  "I  think,  sir,  I  do,  indeed,  sir — I  think  if 
you  and  I  were  to  stump  the  country  together  we  would 
tell  more  lies  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  country,  sir, 
and  I'd  not  say  a  word  during  the  whole  time,  sir." 


It  is  related  that  once  upon  a  time  a  Mayor  of  Folke- 
stone .«ent  a  remarkably  large  sturgeon  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  who,  in  acknowledging  the  present,  assured 
his  worshipful  brother  that  he  would  fake  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  send  him  an  "equivalent,"  which  word  the 
Folkestone  dignitary  read  "  elephant,"  and  accordingly 
built  a  large  reception-house  for  the  huge  quadruped  be- 
fore he  discovered  his  mistake. 


A  MAN  of  wit  was  asked  in  a  train,  "  What  was  bis 
errand  to  the  city?"  He  replied,  "I  have  been  sent  to 
procure  au  angel  to  do  the  cooking." 


A  BfsiNEss  man  of  our  acquaintance  is  so  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  his  doings,  that  whenever  he  pays  a  visit  he 
always  will  insist  upon  taking  a  receipt. 


Tub  young  lady  who  took  the  gentleman's  fancy  has 
returned  it  with  thanks. 


WoME.v  can  keep  a  secret,  but  it  generally  takes  a  good 
many  of  them  to  do  it. 
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DEESS  FTTRS. 


The  great  demand  for  dress  furs  of  every  description, 
and  the  constantly  increasing  value  set  upon  them  by 
both  ladies  and  gentlemea  in  fashionable  society,  is  grad- 
ually rendering  the  fur  trade  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Uuited.States. 

Fortunes  can  now  be  easily  made  by  the  successful 
trapper,  from  the  enormous  advance,  amounting  in  some 
oases  to  six  or  eight  limes  the  original  cost  of  ueaily  all 
kinds  of  skins.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mink 
skins,  which  formerly  sold  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents 
each,  but  now  bring  from  $3.50  to  $5.00.  This  cost  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  time  they  reach  the  manu- 
facturers, who  have  to  prepare  them,  and  make  them  up 
into  capes,  collars,  cuffs,  muflfs  and  cloaks.  A  muff  with 
less  than  three  dark  stripes  is  not  considered  really  ele- 
gant, and  such  cost  from  $18.00  to  $25.00  each.  The 
number  of  stripes  indicates  the  number  of  skins  used  in 
making  up,  as  there  is  only  one  stripe  in  a  skin,  and  the 
darkness  and  softness  of  this  part  of  the  fur,  added  to 
the  length  of  the  skin,  determines  its  value. 

Just  now  there  is  a  rage  for  "mink"— it  is  the  fashion- 
able fur,  and  no  lady  who  can  possibly  afford  it  considers 
her  wardrobe  complete  without  a  "set"  more  or  less 
elegant.  It  has  almost  set  aside  sable,  which  used  to  be 
greatly  prized,  and  is  still  very  costly,  and  the  finest 
qualities  are  now  considered  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
medium  grades  of  even  Russian  sable. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  fur  worn,  and 
many  of  a  very  nice  quali-ty,  which  can  be  bought  in  sets 
verv  cheap,  as  low  as  ten  dollars,  for  instance,  looking 
well  and  lady-like,  and  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
service. 

The  truth  is,  furs  are  very  comfortable — in  fact,  almost 
a  necessity  in  this  rigorous  climate,  and  ladies  who  once 
wear  them  will  never  afterwards  be  without  them.  It  is 
■very  much  better,  themfore,  to  possess  a  good,  comfort- 
able set,  which  are  not  the  most  costly,  than  none  at  all. 
There  are  furs,  however,  not  very  expensive,  which' are 
always  respectable.  The  grey  squirrel  belongs  to  this 
class;  it  is  even  fashionable  for  elderly  ladies,  for  mourn- 
ing, and  for  giils  just  in  their  teens.  It  is  also  ver^'  nice 
for  children,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  spotted 
ermine,  which  is  the  children's  special  fur. 

A  set  of  squirrel  fur  can  be  bought  for  fifteen  dollars, 
and  a  very  nice  set  for  twenty-five;  they  can  also  be  pur- 
chased as  high  as  fifty  and  a  hundred,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fur,  and  the  size  of  cape,  or  collar,  the  lat- 
ter article  being  very  much  in  vogue  ju"4  now,  and  so 
much  smellier  than  even  the  old-fashioned  victorine  as  to 
be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

The  rarest  fur  in  the  market  is  the  cross  and  silver 
fbx,  which  bring  very  high  prices.  Of  the  cross  fox  only 
a  few  skins  are  ever  caught,  and  in  their  raw  state  they 
bring  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  demand  for  furs  this  season  is  vrv  great,  especially 
for  the  costlier  varieties — mink  and  ermine.  Ermine  is 
acquiring  its  old  place  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  is 


greatly  used  for  carriage  and  opera  wear.  Mink  is  indis- 
pensable for  street  promenade  toilette. 

The  shape  has  not  changed  materially  since  last  year. 
Small  muffs  are  still  in  vogue,  and  collars:  the  latter  are 
sometimes  made  pointed. 

Costly  fur  cloaks  are  only  within  the  re<ich  of  a  few 
persons,  but  of  these  more  have  been  made  this  winter 
than  ever  before. 

Sets  of  children's  furs,  cloak  and  tiny  nniff,  are  very 
pretty,  and  can  be  obtained  for  seven  dollar.'?. — Madame 
Demorest's  World  of  Fashion. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 


Contributed  to  tlie  Genes'^e  Farmer. 


How  TO  Cure  Meat. — The  editor  of  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  gives  the  following  as  "Our Receipt  for  Curing 
Jleat  r"  To  one  gallon  of  water  take  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  salt,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  ounce 
of  saltpeter,  one-half  ounce  of  potash.  In  this  ratio  the 
pickle  to  be  increased  to  any  d«sired  quantity.  Let  these 
be  boiled  together,  until  all  the  dirt  from  the  sugar  rises 
to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  into  a  tub 
to  cool,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  your  beef  or  pork  to 
remain  the  usual  time,  say  four  or  five  weeks.  The  meat 
must  be  well  covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put 
down  for  at  least  two  days  after  killing,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  powdered  salt- 
peter, which  removes  all  the  surface  blood,  <&c.,  leaving 
the  meat  fresh  and  clean.  Some  omit  boiling  the  pickle, 
and  find  it  to  answer  well;  though  the  operation  of  boil- 
ing purifies  the  pickle  by  throwing  off  the  dirt  always  to 
be  found  in  salt  and  sugar.  If  this  receipt  is  properly 
tried,  it  will  never  be  abandoned.  There  is  none  that 
surpasses  it,  if  so  good. 

Bibd's  Nest  Pudding. — Pare  tart,  well-flavored  apples; 
scoop  out  the  cores  without  dividing  the  apple;  put  them 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in  the  opening  of 
each  apple;  pour  on  water  enough  to  cook  them  ;  when 
soft  pour  over  them  an  unbaked  custard,  so  as  just  to 
cover  them,  and  bake  until  the  custard  is  done. 


Mrs.  Craig's  Cake. — Whites  of  ten  eggs,  one  and  a 
half  tumblers  of  sugar,  one  tumbler  of  flour,  a  liitl,esnlt, 
one  teaspoonful  of  "cream-tartar,  extract  of  lemon.  Stir 
the  sugar  and  flour  together  thoroughly,  and  put  on  the 
egg  very  lightly  just  as  it  goes  i6  the  oven. 

Aunt  Howell's  Wine  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  butter,  one  and  two-thirds  cups  of  currant 
wine,  five  cups  of  flour,  five  eggs,  two  pounds  of  raisins, 
one-half  pound  of  citron,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 


Veal  Relish. — Three  pounds  of  veal,  one  pound  of 
salt  pork,  chopped  fine.  Season  with  suit,  pejijier,  mace, 
nutmeg,  juice  and  the  rind  of  one  lemon..  Press  into  a 
pan.     Bake  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Corn-Starch  Cakk. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  corn-starch,  three  eggs,  one  lemon, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  table.-poonfuls 
of  milk.    Bake  in  little  pans. 

Sponge  Cake. — Four  eggs,  one  tumbler  of  flour,  one 
tumbler  of  sugar.    Bake  quick. 
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ANOTHER  PRE3IIUM  ! 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 


We  have  purchased  a  thousand  copies  of  this  well-known 
Poultry  Book,  aud  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  prepaid 
by  mail,  to  anyone  who  will  procure  eight  subscribers  to 
the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864,  at  our  lowest  club  rates  of  lifty 
cents  each  f  The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  orer  one  hundred  en- 
gravings of  the  different  varieties  of  fowls— geese,  ducks, 
turkeys,  swans,  peacocks,  Guinea  fowls,  &c.,  &c.  When 
you  send  the  club  of  eight,  mention  that  j-ou  wish  the 
Poultry  Book,  aud  it  shall  be  sent  prepaid  by  return 
mail. 


How  You  Can  Help  Us. 

Take  a  copy  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  show  it  to  your 
neighbors  and  ask  them  to  subscribe  for  it.  Is  Ihere'  one 
of  our  friends  who  cannot  get  a  club  of  six  subscribers  at 
oO  cents  a  year?  We  will  cheerfully  send  a  showbill, 
subscription  list,  <fec.,  to  all  who  will  consent  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  Farmer. 


"How  Large  a  Club  Must  I  Raise  to  Take  a 
Cash  Prize?" 

We  cannot  tell.  It  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  com- 
petition. If  you  get  up  the  largest  club  you  wiU  get  the 
fifty  dollars  ;  if  the  second  largest  you  will  get  the  thirty 
dollars,  and  so  on.  All  is  fair  and  above  board.  We 
publi.'^h  the  names  of  those  who  take  the  prizes,  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  favoritism.  You  stand  just  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  one.  If  you  make  an  effort  you  are  sure 
of  getting  good  pay  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
took  the  first  prize  last  year,  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
this  year,  owing  to  some  irregularity  in  his  mode  of  can- 
vassing. Leaving  him  out,  the  highest  club  last  year 
was  175. 


Postage. 

The  Post.\ge  cm  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  12  cents  a 
year;  but  when  sent  in  packages  to  one  address  it  is  only 
4  cents  a  year.  To  Canadia.n  Subscribers,  who  remit 
Canada  Money  or  Postage  Stamps,  we  prepny  the  Aineri- 
cau  postage  without  extra  charge,  'if  U.  S.  money  is  sent, 
they  must  add  12  cents  extra  to  pay  postage. 


Club  the  Rural  Annual  with  the  Farmer. 

Every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  should  have  a  copy 
oi  ihf  Rural  Annual  iw  18G4.  In  clubs  of  six  aud  up- 
wards it  is  sent  prepaid  with  the  Genessee  Farmer  for  15 
cents.     We  hope  all  our  agents  will  club  -it  with  th« 

Farmer. 


The  Apple  Crop  of  Western  New  York.— The  crop 
of  apples  in  Western  New  York  the  present  season  has 
been  unusually  good,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
-Xew  England  and  part  of  the  M'est,  the  demand  has  been 
very  brisk  at  good  prices.  The  Orkaus  Eejnihlivan,  states 
that27S,000  barrels  of  apples  have  been  shipped  from  that 
county  the  present  season.  The  L'ochester  Democrat  from 
caretul  inquiry  among  tire  dealers,  e.stimates  the  apid« 
crop  of  Monroe  county  at  525,000  barrels  !  Over  S75,(,niO 
barrels  have  been  shipped  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Montreal,  and  other  large  cities. 

Prices  have  ranged  from  $1.50  to  12.00  per  barrel  for 
the  fruit  alone. 


Renew  your  Subscription  at  Once. 

Iht  present  number  of  the  ■Qenetee  Farmer  terminates 
our  engagement  with  many  thousand  readers.  Our  rule 
is  to  stop  the  paper  as  soon  as  the  subscription  expires, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  strike  from  our  books  the  name  of 
a  single  subscriber.  We  trust  all  will  renew  promptly. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  useful  paper  during  the 
past  year,  bnt  propose  to  do  much  better  the  year  to 
come.  We  think  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  18*54  will  be  the 
handsomest  and  best  volume  we  have  yet  published. 

»•« 

The  Rural  Annnal  for  1864 
Is  now  ready.     To  those  acquainted  with  the  previous 
numbers  we  need  s:iy  nothing  more  than  that  it   is  fully 
equal  to  anr  of  its  predecessors.      Every   reader  of  the 
Gujiefe'  Fa/-mer  should  have  a  copy.     Price  25  cents. 

In  chibs  with  the  Genexe*  Farmer  it  is  sent  prepaid  by 
m.iil  for  !  -,  cents.  Lot  every  one  of  our  agents  club  it  with 
tl.o  Far-ner.  It  will  give  good  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  work  in  the  world. 


Putrid  Sore  Throat  in  Hogs.— S.  Wtker,  of  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  writes  us  that  he  has  had  great 
success  in  curing  this  malignant  disease  in  the  following 
manner:  "Lay  the  hog  on  his  back  or  side.  Tdke  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  put  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  so  that  he  can 
not  bite.  Piill  out  his  tongue  and  with  a  pen-knife  open 
both  veins  on  the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root. 
They  bleed  but  little,  and  the  cure  is  complete."  Mr.  W. 
add.s,  "as  butchering  time  is  approaching  people  may 
look  for  the  veins  under  the  tongue  and  see  how  toyopen 
them.",  ' 

■  •■« 

Errors  in  Mailinc,.— Several  of  our  subscribers  havt) 
wriftea  us  that  the  Farmer,  has  not  been  regularly  re- 
ceived  the  past  year.  We  will  see  that  the  mailing  is 
more  carefully  attended  to  in  future,  and  we  trust  our 
friends  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  the  coming  year. 
We  will  most  cheerfully  supply  copies  of  the  paper  that 
have  not  been  received. 


Mr.  Siberia  Ott,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  BoARnjiAM, 
Grat  a  Co.,  of  Albany,  has  established  a  general  iig<<)cv 
in  NIw  York  city.  We  feel  confident  in  recoinmeudin;j 
Mr.  Ott  to  any  of  our  friends  who  may  wish  anvtbii'-  . 
his  line.    See  advertisement  in  this  uum'  — 
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Is  the  Genessc  Farmer  the  "  Oldest  Asfricul- 
tural  Jfaper  in  America  ?  " 


TuK  Cotintry  Geidhman  of  November  5  lias  the  follow- 
ivtr  reiiuu'ka  ou  this  subject, : 

"\V!iy  does  our  friend  Harris  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
oiuiiiue  to  advertise  his  (laper  as  the'uklest  agrienl- 
tural  i)a[)er  in  Amei-ica,'  and  to  assert  that  it  was  -estab- 
lished in  1831,'  when  he  well  knows  both  statements  to  be 
iitt.i.M-lv  destituie  of  any  foundation  lu  fact?  His  Geneiee 
Faniipr,  as  he  very  well  knows,  lias  no  mure  connection- 
witli  the  oriiiinal  Genttsee  Fanner  established  in  18:31,  tlian 
it,  has  with  the  original  New  Erigl<tnd  Farmer,  established 
in  I82li.  The  tacts  are,  as  follows:  The  tirst  Genesee 
Fanner.  tre<-H//,  was  established  by  Lutiikr  Tucker  in 
I8;;l,  and  bv  him  continued  until  the  close  of  1839,  when, 
ou  the  death  of  Jud<;e  HrELi.,  that  paper  was  removed  to 
Albany,  and  united  with  the  Cultivator,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Ctiltivator,  a  comolidatioa  of  Buell's  Cultivator  and 
the  Gem-see  Farmer,'  under  which  title  it  was  published 
for  some  years,  when  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  was 
dropped  as  unnecessary.  On  the  removal  of  the  Genesee 
Fanner  hom  Rochester,  a /;,««;  paper  was  started  there, 
culled  the  'New  Ge'i-.see  Farmer,'  ai.d  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  prexeut  Genesee.  Fu'-mer.  So  that  instead  of  being 
'established  in  LSol,'  Mr.  Haruis'  pai)er  was  established 
m  1S40,  and  instead  of  being  the  'oldest  agi-icultural  pa- 
per m  America,'  it  is  the  junior  of  several  others. 

••  The  senior  editor  of  this  paper  may  be  considered  a 
little  sensitive  on  this  subject;  but  having  commeneed 
Uis  Genesee  Far?ner  in  18ol,  when  there  was  little  demand 
ior  ^uch  papers,  and  continued  Ins  labors  in  behalf  of  ag- 
ricultural improvement  from  that  day  to  this,  he  con- 
fesses to  a  great  dislike  to  having  nine  years  of  his  labors 
B4)i>ropriated  by  another  concern." 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  present  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  has  not  ihs  least 
personal  feeling  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  iro  sort  of  consequence  whether  the  Gene- 
tee  Farmer  is,  or  is  not,  the  oldest  agricultural  paper  in 
America.  He  regards  it  simply,  first,  as  a  question  of 
fact,  and,  second,  a^  a  matter  of  credit  to  the  farmers  of 
Diis  section. 

The  Country  Gentleman  admits  that  the  Genesse  Farmer 
was  established  in  18.31.  There  is  no  dispute  on  this 
.point.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  Genesee  Farmer 
has  been  continuously  published  since  that  time.  Have 
ik<  farmers  of  Western,  New  York  sustained  an  agricul- 
tural paper  since  1831 ;  and  is  that  paper  the  Genesee 
Farmior? 

When  Mr.  Tockbr  first  started  the  Genese*  Farmer  it 
wag  0.  weekly  paper;  but  he  afterwards  published  it  aS  a 
monthly  journal,  the  matter  being  made  up  out  of  the 
^eetlv—just  as  the  Cultivator  is  now  made  up  from  the 
Country  .Gentleman.  In  the  fall  of  1839  Mr.  Tucker  an- 
nounced that,  as  the  Monthly  Genesee  Farmer  had  at- 
tained a  much  larger  circulation  than  the  Weekly  Genesee 
Farmer,  the  latter  would  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
Tolume  for  1840  would  be  called  "  The  Genesee  larmer. 
Vol.  I.     Second  Series." 

When  the  present  publisher  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
purchased  the  paper  iu  1856,  he  found  it  beaded  "Vol. 
XVII.  Second  series."  Had  Mr.  Tucker  continued  to 
publish  ;it,  it  would  have  been  headed  precisely  in  the 
•tame  way.  If  the  heading  is  wrong,  Mr.  Harris  did  not 
Miginate  it.  He  has  merely  continued  the  heading  from 
itikat<time. 

After  Mr.  Tucker 'had  announced  that  the  Weekly  Gen- 
tsM  Farmer  would  be  given  up  and  the  monthly  cowimxx^A 
*8  »  "  new  series,"  he  concluded  to  remove  to  Albany  and 


merge  the  Genesee  Farm,er  in  the  Cultivator.  But  certain 
parties  at  Rochester  continued  it.  We  do  not  think  they 
had  any  right  to  do  so ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
paper  ivas  continued. 

J.  J.  TuoMAs,  who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  old 
Genesee  Farmer,  assumed  the  chief  editorship  of  the  new 
paper. 

The  simple  question  is.  Was  the  "New  Genesee Farmei^' 
a  continuation  ot  the  old  Genesee  Farmer?  Was  it  so  re- 
garded at  the  time?  Did  Mr.  Tucker  himself  so  regard 
it?  We  think  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  he  did — 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  his  com- 
plaint of  ''injustice"  and  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
paper. 

Turning  to  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer 
(1840)  we  find  in  the  very  first  number  an  article  in  which 
it  is  said : 

"The  first  establishment  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  was  an 
e.xperiment  of  doubtful  expediency,  but  its  re  tstahlisTi- 
ment  can  not  be  considered  as  such,"  &c. 

In  the  same  number  the  editors,  in  urging  farmers  to 
subscribe  early,  say : 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  those  who  subscribed  late 
last  season  could  not  obtain  back  numbers  so  as  to  make 
their  volumes  complete." 

There  is  certainly  in  this  sentence  an  implied  connec- 
tion between  the  two  papers. 

In  the  next  number  the  editors  say  : 
"  We  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  grain 
producing  country  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  Genesee  Farmer  is  well  known  as  the  channel  of 
communication  to  thousands  of  men  whose  well-directed 
labors  and  fertile  soil  supply  millions  with  bread." 

Are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  from  these  remarks 
that  the  editors  considered  the  New  Genesee  Farmer  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old? 
In  the  same  number  a  correspondent  says  : 
"  I  feel  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  paper  in  this  sec- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  <fec. 
And  aga'.n : 

"It  is  emphatically  our  own  paper,  located  in  the  midst 
of  us  and  devoted  to  our  interests— a  native  of  our 
climate  and  indigenous  to  our  soil." 

And  again,  urging  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
paper  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  argued  that  to  do  so 
"  wilt  say  to  the  world  that  neither  the  farms  nor  the 
farmers  of  Genesee  are  too  poor  to  support  what  they 
were  first  in  the  State  to  establish— a  paper  of  their 
own." 

Another  correspondent  in  the  same  paper  says  ; 

"The  Genesee  Farmer  had  its  birth  and  education 
among  us.  We  gave  it  our  name,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  which  would  remain  with  us  during 
life.  We  nourished  it  in  infancy,  and  trained  it  up  to 
manhood  ;  taught  it  our  habits,  our  wants,  and  our  re- 
sources, and  prepared  it  for  a  glorious  career  of  useful- 
ness. When  lo  !  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  need— and 
without  our  leave  or  consent— it  forsook  us  for  the  sake 
of  promised  gain  ;  and  not  only  left  us  destitute,  but  be- 
trayed our  interests  by  exciting  prejudice  and  suspicion 
ao-ainst  any  successor  which  might  be  appointed  to  take 
it's  name  and  place.  «  *  *  I  rejoice,  however,  that 
our  loss  is  made  good— a  successor  has  been  appointed, 
and  that,  too,  not  a  'spurious 'novice  or  a  stranger,  but  a 
real  genuine  New  Genesee  Farmer,  brov^ht  up  and  educated 
among  us.  ,  It  is  assisted  by  the  same  friends,"  ic,  &c. 

In  the  next  number  the  editors  ask  their  friends   t« 
continue  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  paper,  and  say : 
"We  will  soon  show  that  the  Genesee  Country  is  not 
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on  the  retrograde,  but  is  still  able  to  sustain  the  cheapest 
and  uue  of  tbe  best  agricultural  papers  in  the  Union. ' 

We  think  these  extracts  show  that  the  A'eio  Gmetee 
Farmer  was  regarded  at  tlie  time  as  a  continuation  of  the 
old  Genesee  Fanner.  Mr.  Tuckkr  himself  so  regarded  it, 
and  accused  the  publishers  of  infringing  his  rights.  If 
It  was  a  continuation  of  the  6eiie«ee  Farmer,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  paper  was  "established  in  1S31,"  and  that 
there  is  now  no  other  agricultural  paper  in  America  that 
has  been  continuou.sly  published  for  so  long  a  time;  and 
consequently  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  "  the  oldest  agri- 
cultural paper  in  America." 

The  farmers  of  Western  New  York  are  entitled  to  the 
credit. 


Literary    Notices. 


GODET'S  LA.DY',S  BOOK.    December.    L.  A.  Godet,   Thila- 
clolpbi:i. 

This  number  contains  the  usual  variety  which  this  well-known 
magazine  always  offers  to  its  readers.  The  engravings  are  good, 
the  steel  fashion  plate  well  colored,  and  tbe  rest  admirably  drawn 
and  finished.  The  work  department  is  carefully  and  judiciously 
edited,  and  contains  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  and  useful  ar- 
ticles. Ever/  mother  will  find  it  invaluable  on  account  of  Us  pat- 
terns for  children's  dresses,  and  its  very  pretty  designs  for  draw- 
ings on  the  elate,  which  are  a  great  amusement  as  well  as  an 
advantage  to  children.  Xext  year  a  new  novel  will  be  com- 
menced by  "  Marian  Harland,'"  which  is  said  so  be  equal  to  any 
of  her  former  books. 

In  addition  to  its  other  merits  the  Lady's  Book  has,  each  month, 
notices  of  all  the  new  books  published  in  the  United  States. 

Terms — $.3.(i0  a  year  for  siniile  subscribers,  eleven  copies  are 
sent  for  1^20,00,  and  an  extra  one  to  the  person  wtio  gets  up  the 
dub.    Larger  clubs  at  proportionately  low  rates. 

LONDOX  QfTAUTERLY,  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  ED- 
INnniG  REVIKW,  WK^T.MINSTEK  REVIEW.  Leonaed, 
Scott  «fe  Co.,  Xew  York.  American  Ediiion. 
The  republication  of  these  Quarterlies  is  a  great  favor  to  the  pub- 
lic In  no  other  way  can  so  many  well  written  essays  on  all  sub- 
jects become  familiar  to  all  classes  of  people,  as  in  this.  And  it 
ia  no  slight  thing  to  have  such  models  for  style,  as  most  of  these 
essays  are  of  easy  access  to  young  people  who  aie  forming 
theirs'.  In  Great  Britain  these  periodicals  are  three  or  four 
times  more  expensive  than  with  us.  The  most  distinguished 
Englisli  and  Scotch  writers  are  among  the  contributors  to  the 
various  Quarterlies,  and  the  subjects  chosen  are  often  such  as 
demand  great  research  and  careful  study.  As  various  shades  of 
political  opinion  have  their  advocates  in  the  different  Quarterlies, 
an  exoee'llngly  correct  idea  of  public  feeling  can  be  gained  from 
Oibir  articles  upon  national  affairs. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    L.  Soott  &  Co. 

This  magazine  is  not  as  ponderous  in  its  character  as  the  Quar- 
terlies, but  still  it  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  both  in  the  lite- 
rary and  political  world.  Bclwrr  has  been,  and  still  is,  writing 
a  series  of  essays  called  ''  Caxtoniana,  or  Life  Literature  and 
Manner^,''  which  are  familiar  talks  in  his  accustomed  elegant 
diction  on  subjects  which  he  Is  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss. — 
Mr*.  Guphant's  tale,  '•  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  are  equal  to 
aaything  that  has  ever  appeared  trom  her  pen.  The>  are  very 
mneh  in  the  stylo  of  "  Scenes  in  Clerical  Life,"  by  "George  El- 
tlot,"  which  were  produced  in  Blackwood  some  years  since. 

Lboxard,  Scott  J^  Co.  send  the  four  Quarterlies  and  Black- 
well  for  $10.00  a  year.    $.9.00  for  each  separately. 

ABTUUR'3  HOME  MAGAZINE.     T.  8.  Ainnm  &  Ca,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

This  is  the  best  of  the  12  00  monthlies.    It  has  fashion  plates, 

tales,  and  a  work  table,  like  Godey's  Lady's  Book.    They  offer 

two  beaatifol  eogravlngs  as  priiea  tot  etuba. 


The  Markets. 


Office  op  TnB  Genesee  Farmer,  ) 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  2J,  1868.  f 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  jirice  of 
grain  since  our  last  report.  Corn  stiU  commands 
an  unheard  of  price,  especially  at  the  West.  It  sells 
for  88  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago !  The  injury  which 
the  crop  sustained  from  the  great  frost  is  the  reason  as- 
signed for  this  high  price,  but  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  spec- 
ulation. It  may  go  higher,  but  we  think  those  who  have 
corn  to  spare  bad  better  dispose  of  it.  Not  a  busliel  of  it 
can  be  exported  at  present,  prices,  and  like  other 
things  it  will  find  its  level. 

We  have  for  some  years  kept  a  record  each  week  of  tho 
prices  of  produce  in  the  New  York  market.  And  it  may 
be  interesting  to  extract  the  prices  of  the  leading  grains 
during  the  middle  of  November  each  year,  as  compared 
with  those  now  obtained : 

Table  Showing  the  Average  Peioe  of  Grain  in  New  Yobk 
the  Middle  op  Novlmber,  for  tub  Last  13  Ykars. 

White        Red        Mixed 
Year.         Wheat.     Wheat.      Corn.  Eye.      Barley.        Data. 

1S.51, $0.95  $0.85  $0.eO  $0.70  $0.85       $0.38 

1^52, 1.15  1.00  90  76  75  56 

18.V?, 1.70  1.50  80  90  «»  48 

1S.54 2.10  1.90  90  1.80  1.85  54 

1S.55 2.20  2.00  1.(0  1.25  1.25  60 

18.-6,* 1.75  1.60  70  85  1.20  43 

T57 1..S5  1.10  75  75  80  45 

1S..8, 180  1.15  75  70  70  46 

18,59, 1.40  1  25  9)  85  75  46 

1860, 140  1.25  70  70  75  :iS 

1861, 1.45  1.80  65  85  70  46 

US62, I..'i5  1.85  70  85  1..50  63 

l-6:<,  1.80  1.45  1.16  1.18  1.40  80 

I86tiin  gold  1.20  9f  71  79  U3  58 

*  Our  record  Jor  this  year  is  imperfect.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
the  last  week  in  December.  The  others  are  for  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Corn  and  oats  are 
now  higher  than  they  have  been  for  thirteen  years,  so  >• 
barley  with  the  exception  of  last  year.  Wheat  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  since  1856.  Eye  is  higher  than  it  baa 
been  since  1855. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  table  we  give,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  the  present  price  of  grain  in  gold,  (reckon- 
ing gold  at  150,  which  makes  66  cents  in  gold  equal  to 
a  dollar  in  paper  money.)  It  will  be  seen  that  wheat,  in 
specie,  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  since  1852.  Th« 
price  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  even  in  specie,  is  fully 
up  to  the  averagfe.  In  England,  wheat  is  very  low — so 
low,  indeed,  that  the  London  Agricultural  Gazet/e  is  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  feediTig  zt  to  stock.  All  accounts 
agree  in  placing  the  late  harvest  much  above  the  average. 
In  a  late  speech,  Mr.  Cairo,  M.  P.,  stated  that  the  annnal 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  160,000,000 
bushel.s,  and  the  average  production  about  96,000,000 
bushels— leaving  a  deficit  of  64,000,000  to  be  supplied 
from  foreign  countries.  Last  year,  owing  to  a  failure  of 
the  crop.  Great  Britain  had  to  purchase  80,000,000  bush- 
els. This  year  the  estimated  yield  is  44,000,000  bush- 
els above  the  average,  leaving  only  20,000,000  bushels  that 
will  have  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

The  last  London  Mark  Lane  Express  quotes  "  sales  of 
American  white  wheat  at  $1.2tt  to  $1.24;  Milwaukee  at 
$1.11  to  11.12  per  bushel ;  Indian  corn  79c.  to  82c.;  ba*- 
lej  64c.  to  73c.;  rye  79c." 
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So  far  us  the  foreign  demand  controls  prices  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  higher  unless  gold  should  advance. 

The  commission  merchants  in  New  York  advise  far- 
mers to  send  forward  their  beans,  as  the  demand  is  now 
good  ;  while  it  is  thought  that  there  is  a  large  supply  in 
the  country.  Marrows  sell  for  $2.80  to  $3.00;  medium, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  mixed  lots,  $2.00  to  $2.25. 

Choice  butter  is  scarce,  but  low  grades  are  in  good 
supply.  Prices  range  all  the  way  from  20c.  to  32c.  per 
pound.     "  Greese  butter"  12  cwits. 

Cheese  is  dull,  but  without  any  material  change  in 
price. 

Onions  are  in  active  demand  at  $3.25  to  $4.00  per 
barrel. 

Poultry  is  scarce.  Turkeys,  lie.  to  ISc;  fowls,  10c.  to 
12c.;  geese  8c.  to  lOc;  ducks,  12o.  to  18c.;  chickens  lie. 
to  18c.  per  pound. 

Hay  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  is  very  high.  Prime 
hay,  in  bales,  brings  $23  to  $27  per  tun.  Straw,  in  bales, 
for  shipment,  $18  to  $19  per  tun. 

New  York  Cattle  and  Sheep  Market.— The  high 
price  of  grain  forces  a  large  number  of  ■'scallawags"  on 
the  market.  First  class  bullocks  bring  from  10  to  lie. 
per  lb.  for  the  net  weight  of  beef,  the  seller  sinking  otfal. 
Government  still  continues  to  buy  freely,  taking  none 
but  those  of  good  quality,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to 
oontinue  through  the  winter.  Medium  cattle  bring  8 
to  9Jc.,  and  ordinary  6  to  7  jc.  per  lb.  net.  "  Scallawags," 
are  dull  of  sale,  even  at  low  rates. 

Ordinary  milch  cows  with  young  calves  bring  $35  to 
$45,  and  higher  for  first  class  cows. 

Veal  calves  of  good  quality  are  in  active  demand  at 
TJc.  per  lb.  live  weight;  but  poor  calves  are  in  abun- 
dance and  are  dull  of  sale. 

The  sheep  market  is  crowded.  The  country  is  well 
stocked  with  sheep,  and  farmers  are  disinclined  to  winter 
a  large  number  at  the  present  high  price  of  gram  and 
hay.  The  result  is  that  the  market  is  over-stocked. 
Good  mutton  was  sold  bv  the  carcass  in  New  York  last 
week  at  4c.  per  lb.  Pelts  sell  at  $1.75  to  $2.25.  The 
average  price  of  sheep  is  about  5c.  per  lb.  live  weight — 
some  few  extra  good  ones  bringing  6c. 

The  hog  market  is  also  crowded,  especially  with  low 
grades.    Prices  range  from  5c.  to  5|c.  per  lb,  live  weight. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Im  seeking  a  Bohdat  Gift  or  Phbsent,  those  of  our 
readers  who  would  combine  instruction  with  amusement, 
the  useful  with  the  entertaining,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  Craig  Microscope  and  Mounted  Objects,  adver- 
tised in  another  column. 

In  Mr.  Craig's  new  advertisement  published  this  montli, 
an  error  occurs  which  was  not  discovered  until  too  late 
for  correction.  Instead  of  200  microscopes  sold  by  the 
Boston  agent,  it  should  read  200  dozen.  Quite  a  dif- 
ference. 

. «>« 

Leachbd  Ashes  tor  Pear  Trees.— A  farmer  near  this  city 
wbo  has  some  exceedingly  good  dwarf  pear  trees,  spreads 
leaohed  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  about  two 
fe«t  on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  and  then  covers  the  ashes 
•with  manure.  The  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Some  trees  in  the  garden  to  which  manure  alone  was  ap- 
plied on  the  surface  are  not  as  vigorous  as  those  having 
both  manure  and  ashes — showing  that  the  leached  ashes 
are  beneficial. 


Jointer  Plow — Subsoiling,  Ac— In  the  interesting 
description  of  your  excursion  among  the  wheat  farms, 
you  mention  a  "Jointer  Plow."  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  describe  it,  and  tell  us  what  its  capabilities 
are?     (a) 

Also,  what  depth  the  land  is  plowed  for  the  fallow, 
and  whether  it  is  ridged  up  intostetches  for  sowing.  Will 
you  also  favor  us  vviih  your  own  impressions  as  to  the 
general  applicability  of  the  practice  adopted  in  the  dis- 
trict you  visited  ?     (h) 

My  farm,  which  consists  of  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam, 
and  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  scouiged,  as  the  gen- 
erality of  fitrms  in  Canada  are,  1  wish  to  have  deepened 
in  the  staple  of  the  soil.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  ;ivhether 
this  can  be  accomplished  more  effectually  by  throwing  up 
the  bottom  soil,  or  merely  loosening  it  by  subsioinng. 
The  subsoil  seems  to  be  the  same,  as  the  surface,  less  the 
■vegetable  matter,  and  I  should  imagine,  if  thrown  up 
and  mixed,  would  not  prove  deleterious  to  the  crop,  as 
some  of  the  clays  do.     (c) 

I  would  feel  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  for 
advice,  and  more  particularly  if  they  could  point  out  any 
implement  that  would  be  suitable  for  doing  the  work. 
Living,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  any  cousideiable  cen- 
ter, 1  have  few  opportunities  of  examining  the  many 
simple  and  ingenious  contrivances  which  are  brought  out 
for  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  husbandman.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  ac;ricultural  journals  gene- 
rally would  make  a  point  of  takini^  more  notice  ot  such 
implements  for  the  beneht  of  the  backwoodsman. — 
''QuEYio-r,"  County  Feel,  C.  W.     (d) 

a.  The  Jointer,  or  Michigan  double  plow,  has  two  plows 
attached  lo  one  beam — the  first  plow  runs  quite  shallow 
and  cuts  oif  about  two  inches  of  the  turf  and  turns  it  into 
the  furrow;  the  second  plow  descends  six  or  seven  inches 
deeper  and  covers  completely  the  sod,  weeds,  &c.,  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  the  first  plow. 

b.  On  all  except  heavy  clay  and  light  sandy  soils  we 
think  the  practice  might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

c.  If  the.  subsoil  is  the  same  character  as  the  surface 
soil  we  should  have  no  fears  of  injury  from  deep  plowing. 
The  farmers  of  the  district  alluded  to  (Wheatland,  Avon, 
&c.)  think  it  better  to  deepen  the  soil  gradually. 

d.  We  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  all  the 
new  implements  and  machines  that  promise  to  be  im- 
provements on  the  old  ones.  We  trust  our  correspondents 
will  aid  us  in  this  matter. 

Will  not  some  of  the  good  farmers  in  Western  New 
York  give  us  their  views  on  the  subjects  alluded  to  by 
our  correspondent?  

What  Bhcomes  or  thb  Food?— Does  the  food  con- 
sumed by  an  animal— the  cow,  for  instance— undergo  any 
change  or  transformation  of  its  elements?  Examples: 
Does  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  gluten,  albumen,  Ac, 
ever  become  butter  or  fat,  or  any  thing  but  muscle  or 
casein?  Does  starch  ever  become  butter,  fat,  muscle  or 
cheese?  Does  sugar  that  is  in  the  vegetables  the  cow  con- 
sumes only  go  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  is  it 
identical  with  that  found  in  the  milk? 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  questions  necessary  to  be 
understood  in  order  to  feed  stock  to  the  best  advantage. 
An  article  in  reply  to  the  above  -will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived bv  at  least  one  reader  of  the  Omese*  Fai-m*r. — 
Gkorgb  Willard,  Sanford's  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Will  some  of  our  scientific  men  give  us  an  article  on 
this  subject?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  starch  and 
sugar  will  form  fat.  

What  Varutiks  op  Pkachks  shall  I  Plant? — (H. 
Gates,  N.  Y.)  The  following  varieties  will  give  you  a 
succession  of  good  peaches :  Serrate  Early  York,  Early 
Barnard,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  Haines'  Early  Bed,  Poole'i 
Melocoton,  and  iNlTette. 
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Mice  on  Fruit  Treks. — (R.  A.  C.)  One  of  the  most 
evpeditiuus  means  of  protecting  fruit  trees  fron)  the  dep- 
redations of  mice  is  to  remove  nil  grass  and  weeds  from 
round  the  trees,  and  then  bank  them  up  with  soil.  Two 
hundred  can  thus  be  done  in  a  day.  The  soil  should  be 
thrown  up  from  one  to  two  feet,  or  even  higher  up  the 
Bteni.  It  should  be  higher  than  the  snow.  This  is  not  a 
"certain  remedy,"  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  the  best,  all 
tilings  considered,  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Stamp- 
ing down  the  snow  around  the  trees  is  the  next  best 
means  of  preventing  injury  from  mice. 


How  "Many  Shkep  shall  wbKkep?— I  have  been  re- 
quested by  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Fanner  in 
wis  place  to  ascertain  through  your  paper  the  number  of 
Bheep  that  could  be  kept  on  a  farm  of  100  acres,  if  the 
lambs  wei'e  sold  each  fall  and  only  the  ewes  and  bucks 
kept  over  winter;  and  what  is  the  average  increase  of 
sheep  V — David  Uuown,  MufMurgh,  U.    W. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  give  us  their  views  on 
this  point? 

In  this  section,  on  ordinary  farms,  where  a  mixed  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  is  adopted,  it  is  not  deemed  desirable 
to  keep  more  than  one  sheep  per  acre. 

The  average  increase  from  our  common  sheep  is  about 
75  lambs  from  100  ewes.  It  ought  to  be  much  higher, 
and  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  better  fed  in  winter.  In 
England  150  lambs  from  100  ewes  is  about  the  general 
average. 

Draixivg. — A  friend  of  p^ine  has  a  field  that  needs 
draining.  The  surface  soil  for  from  12  to  20  inches  is 
black  muck,  resting  on  hard  gravel  or  stiff  clay.  How 
deep  do  the  drains  want  to  be  in  such  a  soil  ? — C.  W. 

Deep  enough  to  drain  the  subsoil — say  two  and  a  half 

to  three  teet  deep. 

»♦» 

T  11  K 

Sural  ^nnual  aii^  f  0rtifultural  ^mdm 

FOR    1864. 

Bvery  Reader  of  the  Geiie.9ee  Farmer  sUould  kaire 
a  Copy. 

This  little  work  was  started  in  18,56,  and  a  new  number  is 
issued  every  year.  The  number  for  1864  is  now,  ready  ami 
will  be  found  fiilly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors,    ft  Is  sent,  prfpaid  to  any  aiidrcss.  Tor  25  cents. 

To  our  Accnts  who  clut)  the  work  with  ihe  (tknkske  Farmer 
we  send  it  fir  16  cents,  addressed  to  the  s-ubscnbers,  and  the 
postage  pri'psiid  without  exira  charqre.  All  our  friinds  who  .ict 
u  AgenUs  for  the  Fakmkr  wuld  ohilee  iis  by  taking  siibsorip- 
ti.ins  at  the  samo  time  for  the  nuRAL  Anm'AI,.  As  we  have  be- 
fore Kiild,  ihey  «an  have  it  al  15  cents  each,  and  It  will  be  sent  free 

of  postage 

Whalevpr  you  can  do  for  »%  will  bp  thank  full  v  acknowledged. 
Address  JOSEPH  HAKRI-S 

Publisher  and  rroprielor  Gener«i  e  Farmer. 
October  1,  1868.  Kochesler,  N.  Y. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

'  We  have  frequenl  inquiries  as  to  how  many  back  volumes  of 
the  Ge:<e5kr  Fakmxr  we  can  furniuli.  In  reply  we  would  say, 
that  we  hwe  a  few  c.>pios  of  the  years  184'>,  MC.  '»7,  MS.  'b1.  '-jS, 
"M,  'S'i,  '."^7.  '5S.  '."iS.  'OO.  '61  and  '62  We  sh  dl  sell  them  a? 
loni:  as  they  l^st  at  one  dollar  each,  or  the  whole  fourteen  vol- 
umiw  for  ♦H.Ot.  They  aie  handsomely  bound,  with  a  complete 
ladex  to  each  Tolume. 

The  last  Are  volirncs— 1'?.'58.  '59,  'fl  '.  "61  and  '02 — handsomely 
bound,  with  n  complet-  Index  and  titl<'  paee,  will  be  sent  prppnid 
by  expreM  on  the  receipt  of  five  dollars. 

The  five  Toluinis  of  the  Gembhhk    Farmhk,  and   the  complete 
set  of  the  botirul  Tolum'-  of  the  Kimial  Annual,  will  be  sent 
prepaid  by  expreM  for  |7.00.    Addres-o. 
■^  JOiEPH  HAKJtIS,  Booheeter,  N.  T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

A  FEW  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  fanners  — and  only 
"uch— will  be  inserted  in  the  Oenesee  Farmer  Uir  twenly-flve  cents 
!i  line,  or  $2.5i)  per  square,  each  insertion,  payable  in  a<lvance. 

T  II  F]     G  E  !V  E  S  EE     F  A  i{  ill  E  uT 

A  Monthly  Journal  ot  Agrieiiltiire  and  Horticultiin-,  published  by 
JO.sEPlI  IIAUP.IS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Terms  —  Invariably  in  advancb  —  Seventt-fivk  Ckkts  a 
Year;  and  in  clubs  of  six  and  upward;!.  Fifty  t'enis  a  year. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  POCKET  MICROSCOPE-MaKiiifvine  ."i'o 
l-\  times  r>r  30  eenls.  Five  of  diffenni  powers  for  $l.UO. 
M.MLF.D  1-BRE.     Address  F.  II.  BoWKN, 

nov3t  Box  220,  Hoston,  Mass. 


A 


GREYDORKINS,  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

Nl)   CAYUGA   BLACK  DUCKS— For  sale  by  the  sulwri- 

ber.                                                      JOHN  K.  I'AGE. 
dee3t fleniietl,  N.  Y'. 

TILE  MACHINE.  ' 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN   AMERICA.    S'end  for  a  circular 
eonliiining  description.  A.  La  TOUKETTE. 

nov'03-ly  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE, 

^U   AND    BULL    CALF 
IT.  8.  COLLINS,  CoIliBsvillp,  Cont 


ONE    TWO-YEAR    OLD   AND    BULL    CALF.    Pedigree- 
friven. 


CHEESS  FACTORY  PROPRIETORS, 

AND  FAMILY  DAIKYME    — -  honld  send  for  a  I),  scriptive 
Circiil:ir  and  Price  List  of  the  be.st  apparatus  in  the  coun- 
ty lor  their  use,  to  WM.  RALPH  A-  CO.. 
Manafactnrcrs  of  Dairyrnen'.s  Utensils, 
deoU                                         133  Genesee  street,  Uiica,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  CUTS  FOR  SALE 

WE  will  sell  Stereotypes  ot  the  Wood  rn.,<>us>d  in  tbe  Gti>^ 
tefi  Farmer  and  Umal  .Annual  an'!  I/mtifuHitral  Direc- 
tory. A  book  coiilxlnm!»  iinpri-*,'<u>iij  "f  'ivt-r  Seven  Hundred  ot 
the.^e  cuts  will  be  sc-iil  lo  Ihose  wishing  to  purehiise  on  Hie  receipt 
of  50  cents.  The  book  eontain^  an  index,  showing  where  des- 
cription? of  the  cuts  will  be  found. 
Addre.8S  .JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochfstrb,  N.  Y. 


THE    BOARDMAN,    GRAY    &   CO. 

!Piaiio    Fortes. 

THE  subscriber,  lale  a  member  of  this  firm,  hns  located  his 
offiee  at  720  Broad-^vay,  Nev*^  York  City,  will  full 
arraneeinenis  to  supply  these  superior  insirunients  lo  the  pnbltn 
and  trade  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  WHOLES  A  LI",  and  KEI'AIL. 
Send  for  Price  Circuhirs,  and  address  all  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT, 
726  Broadway,  New  York. 


PIANO  STOOLS. 

ABBOTT'S  IRON  COLUMN  AND  FEET  STOOLS.—Tbe 
best,  neatest  and  cheapest  stool  maile.  Also,  ROSEWOOD 
STOOLS,  all  kind.s.  Soleaeencv.  Tbo iradesuppli.'d.  Addrew 
all  orders,  SIBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadway.  New  York. 

PIANO  FORTE  TUNING  SCALES. 

80MKTIIIVG    NKW. 

BOOTMAN'S  TUMNG  SCALES  enable  persons  to  tune  their 
own  Pianos  correctly  ;  is  simple  in  construction  and  operation. 
Prices,  from  S6  lo  $10.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circuh'ri  Pole 
aecncy   and   depot     Address  all    orders,  SIBEKIA    OTT,  T38 

Broadway,  New  York.  

CHRONOMETER  WATCHES. 

FASOLDT'S  PATENT  ISOCHRONAL  POCKET  CHRO- 
NOMETERS.—The  best  time-keeper*  in  the  world.  WM  not 
Tarn  a  jniiiiiU  in  n  i/i-nr.  Solo  aeenf.  Trade  supplied.  Send 
for  circniars,  and  addi^ess  orders  i^IBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadway, 

New  York.  

MELODEONS  AND  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS. 

THE  BEST  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.— WiioLB8At.»  and 
Rtail  at  lowest  prires.  Send  f  >r  circiihirs.  and  addr.-ss  or<i«rs, 
SIBERIA  OTT,  726  Broadwav,  New  York. 

PURCHASING  ANDniFORMATION  AGENCY. 

ARTIC  KS  OF  EVEIiY  PESCRirTION  PUfHII  ASEP — 
Information  eriven  on  any  busines?  matter.  t;ircul«rs  xeni  on  ap- 
pliratinn,  givitiji  full  information  relative  to  the  Agency,  ai>4 
refersnces.    Addr»M  SIBEP'     OTT. 

^Ett  726  Broadway,  Kt  '  York  (^^jk" 
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THESi.   MACHINES  WERE   AWARDED   THE 

HIGHEST     PREMIUMS 

OVKR   ALL   OOMPKTITORS, 

At  the  following  State  Fairs  of  ]S63, 

FOR    THE    BliST    FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINES,    THE 

BEST    MANUFACTUUINOt  MACHINES,  AND  TUE 

F,E-T  MACHINE  WORK. 

KEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  FamilyMachine. 
Firsi  Premium  for  D'^uljle-Thread  Machine. 
First  ['rt-miimi  for  Macliine  Work. 
INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Pn-miuiii  for  Machine  for  all  Purposes. 
Fir>t  Premium  for  Machine  Woris. 
VERMONT  ST.,TE  FAIR. 

First  Fremiam  for  Famiiy  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Maniiracluring  Machine. 
First  Pr.  mium  for  Machine  Worlc. 
ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Machine  for  all  Purposes. 
F''iist  S'reraiuin  tor  Macliine  Work. 
IOWA  STATE   FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
Fir«   Premium  fir  Maiufaciurinc  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Maohine  Work. 
KENTUCKY  STATE  FAIK. 

First  Premium  for  Machine  for  all  Purposes. 
First  Premium  lor  Mucliine  Work. 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
First  Premium  lor  Manufacturing  Machine. 
First  Preimium  for  Machine  Work- 
PENN8YLVANIA  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Manufacturing  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Beautiful  Machine  Work. 
CniO  STATE  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Machine  Work. 
•AND  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTY  FAIRS. 
CHITTENDEN  Co.,  (Vt.,)  AGR'L  SOCIETY. 
First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Manufacturing  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Machine  Work. 
FRANKLIN  Co.  (N.  Y.)  FAIR. 

Firs'  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Manufacturing  Ma'^hine. 
OBAMPLAIN  VALLEY  (Vt.)  AGR'L  SOCIETY. 
First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  ManufMcluring  Machine. 
First  Premium  for  Machine  Work. 
HAMPDEN  Co.  (Mass)  AGR'L  SOCIETY. 
Diploma  fori'amily  Machine. 
Diploma  for  Machine  Work. 
QUEENS  Oo.  (N.  Y  )  AGR'L  SOCIETY. 
First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
•WASHINGTON  Co.  (N.  Y.)  FATE. 

First  Premium  for  Family  Machine. 
SARATOGA  Co.  (N.  Y.)  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Famiiy  machine. 
MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  (Pa.)  FAIR. 

First  Premium  for  Machine  for  all  Purposes. 
First  Premium  for  Machine  Work. 


Liebig's  Great  Work  on  Agr^•ul^ire. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO.,   443   and  445   BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

HAVE  JUST  pt;blishkd 

.THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

BY 

JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG,' 

KDITED   BY 

JOHN  BLYTH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's  College,  Cork, 

1  vol,    12mo.    Cloth.    387  pages.     $1.50. 

Chap.  I.  The  Plant. 
Chap    II.  The  Soil. 

Cli:ip.  III.  Ai;tion  of  Soil  on  Food  of  Plants  in  Manure. 
Chap.  IV.  Fi.rm  YuM  Mam. re. 
Chap.  V.  The  Svstem  of  Farm  Yard  Manuring. 
Cap.  VI    Guano. 

Chap.  VII    PoudrettP— Human  Excrements. 
Chap.  VIII.  Earthy  Phospliales. 
Chap.  IX    Ground  Rape-Cake. 
Chap.  X    WooilAsh.  « 

Chiip.  Xt.  Ammonia  and  Nitric  Acid. 

Chap.  XII.  '  omraon  Salt,  Niirate  of  Soda,  Salts  of  Ammonia, 
Gypsum,  Lime.  

The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  Agriculture, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  intelligent  farmers  throughout  the 
country.— Rochester  Dem.  and  American 

This  vrlume  should  be  studied  by  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as 
treating  ot  their  business  in  the  fullest  and  most  enlightened 
manner;  and  to  th'>  men  of  science  it  jwesents  much  tlial  is  of 
general  interest. — Boston  Traveller. 


,_„  •  The  above  comprises  all  the  Fairs  at  which  the  Gbovkh  & 
Bakbb  Machines  were  exhibited  this  year. 

SALESROOMS,  495  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SAI.E  BY  V.  C.  GOODWIN, 

No.  29  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  free  of  postage,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price. 


C  A.  T  T  L  E  , 

HORSES,   SHEEP    AND   SWINE, 

TEOM  MT   BBBDS   AND    STOCK    OF 

SHORT  HORNS, 

DEVONS    AND    AYRSHIRIS. 

THOROUGH-BRED  TROTTING  HORSES. 

SOUTH  DOWN  AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 


ESSEX    SWINE, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from   recent  importations.     I   will 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.    For  particulars  address 

A.  B.  CONGEK, 
decSt  •yValdbery,  Wear  Haverstrnw,  'V.  V. 

"  BOXJND  VGLIJMBIS  OF  THIS 

RITEAL  ANNUAL  AND  HORTICULTTJKAL  DISECTOaY. 

COMPIETB  SETS  of  the  Rttral  Annual  and  HorUnMnrcU 
Direct  ry  for  1  S56-7-8-9-'6()-'61-'62  and  '68  can  be  furnished, 
handsomely  bound  in  two  volumes.  Price,  %1  50.  Sent  by  re- 
turn mail,  free  of  pi»tage.  on  receipt  o',''"'  prjce^ 

Atldress  tJO"^x.ril    llAKKlr*, 

Publi«her  and  proprietor  of  the   Oenesee  Fanner  an<l    Rur<d 
Annual,  Kochesk-r,  N.  ^  ■ 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  FARM  OF  ONE  HUMORED  AND  TEN  ACRES  in  Van 
Eitenville,  Chemune  county,  N.  Y.,  a  few  mil  s  from  El- 
mira  There  is  a  Saw-mill,  H  .u^e,  &c..  on  the  premises.  \V  i U 
be  8  Id  cheap,  or.  if  desir<-d,  exchnnsed  for  property  near  Koch- 
ester.    Farther  particulars  c«n  be  ohtnined  from 

'  JO.SEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPE 

YINES— LENK  &    CO.    OFFER    FOR    SALE   A   L  \RGK 
stock   of   Native  and   Foreign  Grape  Vines,  mcluding  all 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  varieties.     Send  for  a  Price  List. 

Address  ^    „         .  ^^^  f  i"  SV;:'- 

novtf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN    STOCK    JOURNAL 

FOJl  1S«4. 


MOW  IS    THE   TIME   TO    GET   NEW  STJBSCRIBFRS 


FOUETEEN  NUMBERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR " 


Om  Premium  of  Taylor's  South  Down  Buck  Laml  i.  oriA 
$50,001!! 


PREUinU    OF    TiYLOE'S    SOUTH    DOWN    BUCK   XAKB    WOETU 

$40.00!!! 


VOLUME  SIXTH— Will  commence  January  1st,  1864.  The 
Publi.slior  has  coticluded  to  close  the  present  volume  with 
flje  December  numtier,  so  as  to  commence  the  New  Volumr 
■wrrn  THE  NkwYear.  All  our  present  subscribers  will  be  sup- 
plied ^)  May  inclusive.  All  such  may  receive  the  Journal  to  De- 
cember, 18tj4,  by  stnding  seventy-five  cents  to  the  Publisher. 

TERIMS  AND  PREMIUMS  FOR  1864. 

Ist — Any  pers  'U  sending  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tiames  and  one 
HUKDKEK  AXD  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  shall  receive  150  copies  of  the 
Stock  J'>\irna1,  .ind  one  of  Taylor's  South  Down  Buck  Lambs 
—price  |5u— wh^h  will  be  delivered  in  New  York  to  order. 

9d — Any  person  sending  us  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  names 
and  ^I'25  in  money,  shall  receive  125  copies  of  the  Journal 
and  one  of  Taylor's  South  Down  Bnck  Lambs.    Trice,  $40. 

8d— >Any  person  sending  us  one  hundred  names  and  $100  in  cash, 
shall  receive  100  copies  of  the  Journal,  and  one  copy  of  Her- 
bert's Hiirses  of  America — pries  $10 — a;  d  one  Farmer's  En- 
cyclopiedia.     Price,  f5. 

4ih — Any  one  sending  us  feventy-flve  names  and  ?T5  In  money, 
shall  receive  75  Journals  and  Coleman's  Agriculture — Price 
$6— and  Kandail's  &  Youatt's  Shepherd's  Own  Boolt.  Price 
$2. 

6«h — An}  person  sending  us  fifty  names  and  $50  In  money,  shall 
receive  fid  Journals  and  Randall's  &  Youatt's  Shepherd's 
Own  Book— Price  $2— and  Randall  &  Youatt  on  the  Horse- 
Price  $1. '25— and  Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. 
Price,  75  cents. 

«th — Any  person  sending  us  twenty  names  and  fl.^,  shall  receire 

20  Journals  and  one  Shepherd's  Own  Book.    Price,  $2. 
Tth — Any  person  sending  us  ten  names  and  $S,  shall  receive  10 
Journ!:l»  and   one  Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse   Keepers,  or 
Touatt  Jc  Martin  on  Cattlt — $1.25  each. 
8th — Any  person  sending  six  names  and  $5,  shall  receive  six 
Journals  and  one  Allen's  Domestic  Animals.     Price,  75  cents. 
9vh — Any  person  sending  three  names  and  $8,  shall  receive  8 
J.iurnals  and  one  Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. 
Price,  75  cents. 
10th— Kor  $1  sent  previous  to  January  Ist,  1854,  the  Journal  will 
bo  sent  from  y<wember,  1868,  to  December,  18fi4. 
Address  all  communications  to  C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  New  Yorlt. 
D.  C.  LiNSLKT,  Otis  F.  R.  Waite,  Editors. 
^P~  Books  sent  free  of  postage.  nor2t 


Ink.    Ink.    Ink. 

TVnJTEMVS 

Conimercial  Ink, 

M annfactnred  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

For  Sale  {Retail)  hy  all  Station«rt,  Grocers,  dtc. 

13^  WnoLfSALR  Obdbbs  Carefully  packed  In  boxe*  and  for- 
warded without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Orders  resiieclfully  solicited. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Rochester,  W.  T. 
1=9    Office  on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  octf 


I  If   ALL   ITS    BEANcnKS—Machinery,   Implements    Oatlle. 
Horses,  Sheep,    I'igs.    Pouliry,   Buildings,    Plant*,    Flowers, 
Fraitt,  Ac.  promptly  executed  in  good  r>lvle  and  on  the  moot  rea- 
sonable terms.  THO."kIAS  LE.\I)LKY, 
^^               Offline  of  the  Qj-nesee  Farmer,  R'x-hegier,  N.  Y. 
f^  Bler«otypti4  furnished  promptly  at  the  lowest  rates,    aptf 


je-ly 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS- 

BOOKSKT.LEIIS,  FANCY  GOODS  DE.VLEES, 
and  llie  l'iil>!ic,  w  ill  jiii-asr  n-nienib.T  ihal  there  Is  no 
oilier  (Jill  which  eon, pares  wiih  th.- CEAKj  MICRO- 
SCOPE and  Mounted  objects,  !»•  n-  an  eiul- 
less  source  of  aimisrnienl  and  iuj-irnetion.  Over  2i<) 
Microscopes  and  7(iO  dozen  objects  liave  been  sold 
wiihin  a  year  by  the  Boston  Agent  alone.  This 
Mic  o-eo,.e,  in  brass,  is  mailed,  poeiage  paid,  for 
i;-'.25;  or  with  six  beaiilifid  mourned  ol.jicUi  for$M; 
•  T  with  -24  ol.jecis  lor  $5.  In  hard  rubber,  for  .W 
eenis,  in  addilinii  to  the  above  prices.  A  liberal  die- 
count  to  the  trade.     Ad<lre88 

11ENI;Y  Cli.MQ,  ls2  Center  street,  New  York. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Macliine! 

RECENT  and  impnrlani  improvements  having  been  pol  to 
this  Machine  remlers  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
pnl:lic,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  ol  its  prompt  and  sale  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entin;  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  Iti  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Maoliinc;,  ijither 
in  cambric,  cloth,  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pu»- 
chasing  a  Sewing  Macliine  without  flrsi  ieeing  this— the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing 
Mac'iine. 

i:W  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.    A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberallv.     AddjreM 
"THE  HOWE  SEWING  M.\CHfNE9, 

487  Broadwav,  New  York, 
Or  E.  STRAIN,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy'(J2-21t 

r\c'^"'  ae^^'V*^    V^-   ,et**'  C»^*'     >^^    i^«=^ 

04   E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y. 


DEWEY'S  COLORED  FRUIT  PLATES. 

NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  VARIETIES, 

EMBRACING  all  popular  Fruits,  Ornamental  Tr.  es.  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Howers,  Ro.ee-,  <tc  ,  grown  and  sold  by  nur- 
serymen. Over  pixty  new  varieties  drawn  and  colored  irora  na- 
ture this  year,  t^"  Books  made  to  order  to  suit  the  pnrtlcniar 
btisiness  of  any  nnrseryman  or  tree  agent.  \^'  Caialoguee 
with  list  of  plates,  prices,  Ac,  sent  gratis  bv  mail  on  a)>plication 
to  nov2l  D.  M.  DEWEY,  Agent, 

Horticultr.ral  Bookseller,  l:ochesler,  N.  T. 
N.  B.  Orders  for  winter  business  should  be  sent  at  once. 

$75  TO  $150  PER  MONTH. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
want  an  Agent  in  each  County,  to  solicit  orders  for  their  new 
815  Machme,  with  gange,  screw-driver  and  extra  needles.  We 
will  pay  a 

LIBERAL  SALARY  AND  EXPENSES, 

or  giv»  Large  CoMMissioif.    For  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  inclos* 
a  stamp,  and  address 

T.  S.  PAGE,  Tolerto,  Ohio, 
octSt  General  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


BONE  DUST. 

tirpHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  THU 
I  WORLD" — Constantly  on  hand.  In  large  or  small  qaanti- 
lles,  wrrranled  pure  and  of'iho  best  quality,  made  from  7V««* 
bones  gathered  from  the  glaushter  houses  In  Rochester.  Prlee 
fVom  $15  to  $20  per  tun,  according  to  fineness,  C»rder.'>  respeet- 
fuUv  solicited.     Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

le'M-iy  Box  2072.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

\C(\  A*^''!"*^  APPLK  TREES— Best  stock  ever  offered— $8« 
10\/  to  $60  per  K'On.  Also,  Pears,  Grnpes,  Small  FniiU, 
with  general  assortment  Onamentnls,  Nursery  Stocks,  Ac. — 
.30,00^  Tulips,  with  Hvacinlhs,  Crocoa,  <hc.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  stamp  for  ca'alogu'e.  F.  K.  PIICENIX, 
oc^t RIoominglon,  IlL 

A  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

SMAIL  FARM,  unimproved,  about  14  miles  ft-om  DetreH. 
Good  land,  and  near  a  Riiilroad  Depot.     Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT. 

This  weekly  Religious,  Literary,  and  Family  Journal,  edited  by 
E3V.  KENEY  WARD  BEECHER, 

Eev.  JOSHUA  LEAVITT,  D.D,, 

And  THEODORE  TILTON, 
la  issued  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  low  price  of 

TWO  DOLLARS 

Per  Annum,  notwithstanding  the  great  advance  in  white  paper. 
It  Affords  Its  Readers  t 

Fair  and  thoughtful  editorial  discussions  of  the  most  important 
facts,  occurrences,  and  interests  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 

A  c'lmpri'hensive  record  of  facts,  jnen,  and  movements  of  the 
E*!!ligious  World. 

A  full  and  careful  weekly  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

Ample  chronicles  of  the  important  general  news,  home  and 

foreign. 

Fair  nnii  careful  accounts  of  new  books;  made  on  the  express 
principle  of  serving  as  a  safe  guide  to  buyers. 

Interes'ling  correspondence  from  "Washington,  from  the  West, 
froiu  the  Army,  from  Abro;id. 

Six  columns  a  week  of  carefully  selected  matter  fir  Famih 
Reridiuc  ;  being  prose  and  poetry,  suited  to  Interest  both  thg  Old 
and  Young. 

A  fill  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  business  and  of  the  current 
privies  of  merchandise,  produce,  and  livestock  in  New  Jork  City. 

A  carefully  prepared 

COMMERCIAL  &  FINATiTCIAL  ARTICLE, 

enibraiing  the  latest  and  most  reliab'e  information  in  regard  to 
tJi"  nmni'v  iriarkei.  traile,  commerce,  anfi  business  generally.  In 
this  drpnftment  The  Independent  has  secured  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion for  fairness,  boldness,  and  for  discussing  all  secular  topics 
fmrn  tli(-  highesl  moral  stand-point. 

A  DRY  GOODS  REPORT, 

furnished  particularly  for  country  merchants,  a  weekly  report  of 
the  prices  current  in  this  city  of  all  descriptions  of  domestic  dry 
goods.  The  information  thus  furnished,  so  kntirely  reliablk, 
onn  not  be  fiund  in  any  other  periodical.  We  have  the  bi-sr  of 
evid'-noe  on  that  point  from  all  quarters.  W^e  are  not  permitted 
to  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who  make  this  weekly  repori  to 
us,  but  wiil  stale  that  they  are  two  competent  merchants,  wilh  en- 
Ijrelv  different  connections,  and  that  th^'y  are  well  known 
throiigliout  the  United  States,  and  have  been  for  yenrs.  The 
prices  given  are  the  exact  figures  at  which  the  several  ileserip- 
tions  of  goods  are  sold  for  net  cash  by  the  jobbing  houses  in 
this  city  on  the  day  said  ebport  is  made,  viz.,  Wednesday  of 
eaoii  week. 

One  Sermon  Every  Week, 


REV,  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

The  following  Eminent  Writers  are  Special  Contributors  to  its 
columns. 

"WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER, 

"  EEV.  THEODORE  L.  CUTLER, 

EEV.  ROBERT  M.  HATFIELD, 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

BAYARD  TAYLOR, 

JOHNG.  "WHITTIER. 

Tkkms— $2  per  annum,  paid  in  advance.    Specimen  numbers 
teai  gratis. 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS,  Publisher, 

No.  6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

nov  FOB  SALE  BY  NEWS  AGENTS. 


To  Farmers, 

1  o  Dairymeri 

TO    COUNTRY   MERCHANTS.      • 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FURS  AND  SKINS, 
FRUITS,  Dry  and  Green, 
CHEESE, 
PORK, 
LAUD, 
HAMS, 
FLAX, 
EGGS, 
TOBACCO, 
POULTRY, 
TALLOW, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
HOXEY, 
GRAIN, 
BEEP, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP,  &c.,  mc, 
Can  have  them  ^vell  sold  at  the  highest  prices  in  New  "i  ork,  with 
full  Cash  Returns  always  within  ten  pats  of  their  reaohin?  the 
City,  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for  Conntry 
Produce  of  JOSIAH   CARPENTER, 

33  Jay  street,  New  "Vorlc. 

N.  B. — The  advertiser  has  had  abundant  experience  in  thL 
business,  and  trusts  that  he  will  continue  to  merit  patronag* 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons.  The 
articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arrival,  and  careftilly  dis- 
posed of  promptly  to  good  cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  mad© 
immediately  to  the  owner. 

i^~  The  highest  charge  made  for  receiving  and  selling  \tjive 
per  cent. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued  by  J.  Carpeit- 
ter,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  patrons.  A  specimen  copy  .^-nt 
free  to  any  desiring  it,  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts.  For 
abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  integrity,  Ac,  see  the 
Price  Current. 

J!^  Cash  advanced  on  Consignments  of  Produce. 
SEND  FOE 
A  FREE  COPY 

OF 

And  all  otJi-er  Particulctrs, 


ian'6S-ly 


JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

32  Joy-aired,  Keno  Yorh, 
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A  GREAT  PREMIUM  LIST ! 


No  Advance  in  Club  Rates! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  G-ET 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS ! 


Three  Months  for  Nothing ! 
— •» »» 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Eight 
Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes ! 


COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  I 


The  Price  of  the  Gexesbb  Farmee  for  1S64  will  be  75  cents 
a  year ;  but  in  clubs  of  «t2)  and  upward  it  will  be  sent  at 
{M)  cents  a  year. 

And  as  an  inducement  for  our  friends  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  obtain  subscribers  a<  tliU  time,  we  will  semi  the  remaining 
numbers  of  this  year  free  to  all  who  subscribe  now  for  186t.  Thaj 
is  to  say :  all  who  subscribe  before  the  first  of  November,  will  re- 
cede the  October,  Novemljer  and  Decembtr  numbers  of  this 
year/r<r«  ,•  and  those  who  subscribe  before  the  first  of  December 
will  receive  the  November  and  December  numbers  free. 

All  our  Agi'nis  who  get  up  a  club  of  six  can  have  the  paper  for 
1S')4.  including  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year,  ^or  fifty  cents 
e«ch. 

We  believe  our  friends  act  as  Agents  for  the  Genesee  Farrre 
fr'wn  a  love  of  ihe  cause  ;  but  w«  desire  to  reward  them  as  much 
■as  possible  for  their  Irouble.aDd  tolbem  and  to  all  oi/tert  we  offer 
•the  following  Premiums. 

1.  To  everj'  person  sending  ns  »ix  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
(f<?.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  Ku- 
KAL  Annual  for  1864.  25  ct«. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  u«  t&n  subscribers  at  our  lowest 
rtnb  rates  of  50  cents  each,  (fo.CO)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
<iitfys.r.r.  I'arurr  for  1864,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Kural  An- 
nual f-r  1S64,  (prepaid,  by  mail.).  85  ct«. 

8.  To  every  person  sending  us  mxte«n  subscribers  at  60  cents 
eack,  (18.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid,  by  mail,  a  One  Dollar  pack- 
age of  Flower  or  Vegetable  feeds  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Also, 
a  copy  of  the  Fabmkr  and  Ecbal  Annual  for  1864.       91.85. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  tic^nty  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
eath,  (*I0  ufi)  we  wl  1  sond,  prepaid,  by  return  mail,  a  opy  of 
Bv-rybodv's  Lawyer.  <ir  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  price  $1.2.^; 
and  also  two_/V««  copies  of  the  Fakmrr  for  1364.  $!J.4.5. 

(.  To  »>very  person  sending  us  tncenty-four  subscribers,  at  5n 
o«nl«  each,  (112.0(1)  we  will  send  the  entire  sot  of  the  IIural 
An««al  a:4D  lIoRTicuLTCRAL  DiaECTORT  ior  eight  years,  band- 


Si-TO 
TC  ber, 

% 


somely  bound   in  two  volumes,  and  also  a  free  copy  of  the 
FARMKRand  Rural  Annual  for  1864  $3.30. 

0.  To  every  person  sending  us  thirty  subscribers  at  50  ccBta 
each  ($l^,)  we  will  send,  prepalil  by  mail  or  express,  a  set  of  tho 
Okkesee  Fakmkr  for  1658-9-60-61  and  '02,  handsomely  bouikd 
in  five  volumes,  together  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer  and 
Kural  Annual  for  1864.  $0.00. 

CASH  PRIZES!  CASH  PRIZES!!   CASH  PRIZES !! ! 

To  create  a  little  emulation  among  our  Agents,  cs  well  as  to 
pay  them  as  liberally  as  possible  for  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  wo 
offer  the  following  CA?H  PRIZES  to  those  wbo  get  up  the  larg- 
est clubs  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates  or  Canada : 

Sr  rv— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  ua  the  highed  number 
Ov  ol  subscribers,  before  tbe  15th  of  March  1864,  at 
our  lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dol- 
lars in  cash. 

SQ/\— TO  THE    PERSON  sending  us  the  teeond  highest 
O  V  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Thirty   Dolxars 
in  cash. 

$ori— TO  THE   PERSON  sending  us  the   third  highest 
^\j  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  DoLjkAsa 
in  cash. 

S-i  r— TO   THE  PERSON   bending  us  the  Jimrfh  higheM 
XfJ  number,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Fiftien   Dollass 
in  casli, 

db-J  A— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  Vb^  fifth  highest  nsm- 
?jPXV/  ber  (as  above.)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  in  cash. 

Qi  ^— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  sixth  highest  num. 
fPc)  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Five  Dollars  in  cash. 

—TO  THE  PERSO.V  sending  us  the  seventh  highest  nxao- 
(as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 

O— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eighth  highest  nnm- 
O  ber,  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Turee  Dollars  in  cash. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-office,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  We  send  the  papers  wherever  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  club  should  be  sent  in  all  at 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  any  time,  and  all  that  are 
sent  in  before  the  fifteenth  of  March  will  be  counted  in.  Send 
on  the  names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  COMMENCE. 

There  are  few  persons  any  way  intcresled  in  Farming  or  Gard> 
ening  that  wouM  not  subscribe  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  if  they 
were  shown  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  told  that,  if  they  subscribe 
at  tJiis  time  for  1864,  they  will  receive  the  three  remaining  num- 
bers of  this  year  free. 

FORM  CLITBS-FORM  CLUBS-FORM  CLFBS! 

"Where  a  club  of  six  is  forwarded,  the  paper  is  not  only  sent  at 
50  cents  a  year,  but  ihe  postage  will  be  much  less.  To  single 
subscnbcrs  it  is  12  cents  a  year;  but  when  six  papers  are  sent  In 
a  package  to  one  addTess,  the  postage  is  only  four  cents  a  yeat 
In  forming  clubs,  therefore,  there  is  a  .-iaving  of  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  subscription  and  eight  cents  on  postage. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  NOTHIHQ  I 

Again  we  would  remind  ail  our  friends  that  new  subscribers 
at  this  time  will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  for  nothing.  Please  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  and 
ask  them  to  subscribe.  T.ll  them  the  Gbnmfe  Farmer  is  only 
Fifty  Cents  a  year  in  clubs,  and  they  get  the  paper  for  flfleea 
months. 

t^"  In  sending  money,  if  of  large  amount,  it  It  is  b»tter  to 
procure  a  drsfl  on  New  Ti-rk,  made  payable  to  our  order;  bai 
email  sums  may  be  sent  in  bills.  If  the  papers  do  not  come  In  a 
few  days,  write  again,  so  that.  If  the  letter  has  miscarried,  tUs 
matter  mny  be  invostigalcil.  On  these  conditions  money  may  b« 
sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 

Addn-Mi  JOMKPH     HARKIS, 

PUHLIRIIKR  AND  PWtPaUrrOa  Of  TBR  Qf.ni«ke  Fabiteb, 

I      October  1, 186.3.  BocHWria,  N.  ¥. 
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